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THE IDLER 


‘THE MAUNDY-DALY AFFAIR. 


By INGLIS ALLEN. 


X Y HEN a young man is a freshman at a University, there are 
certain things which he cannot resist. Their name _ is 
legion—from straight-grained pipes to the outside of lecture- 
rooms. But there is one sign which marks a certain type 

of freshman more than any other, and that is a leaning towards the 

drama. We do not mean to say that he attacks his ‘‘ Haigh” with 
frantic zeal, nor that he of necessity drifts towards Shakespeare and 
the O.U.D.S. But he books the corner seats in ‘‘ the dresser,’”’ weeks in 

advance, and assiduously yells for ‘“‘speech!” on the last night of a 

comic opera, and the walls of his room look like the lobby of the 

Shaftesbury Theatre; which, by the way, is often merely a transient 

phase, and is no more lasting in its effects than its predecessors of 

butterfly-collecting or catapult-shooting. 

When the Youth was a freshman, he was smitten badly with the 
theatre epidemic. He went four nights running to the “ Circus Girl,” 
and entertained at lunch a select party of those engaged in the 
production, and, had he gone down suddenly—a contingency which 
was extremely probable—the menial at the professional entrance of 
the theatre would have found his income considerably decreased. 

The Youth was pleasurably conscious of “ going the pace rather,” 
and had reached that stage in which he found it incumbent upon him 
to look extremely knowing when men mentioned “ Jimmy’s”’ or other 
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places which he had never visited—a defect which he would determine 
to remedy in the vacation. In short, he was suffering from a 
temporary attack of extreme youthfulness. 

Possibly, it was ordained that the Youth and Eileen should meet 
for their mutual benefit. If it was merely the result of chance, chance 
did a really smart thing for once and may congratulate herself. The 
affair did each of them a deal of good in a different way. It fell out 
in this wise. 

On the last day of the Easter Vacation, the Youth went to lunch 
with the Parfitts at their house on Hampstead Heath. The Parfitts 
were a family whose lunches met with the Youth’s approval rather more 
than they did personally. But it was worth while being bored, with one 
of Parfitt senior’s cigars in view after the ordeal, and as Parfitt junior— 
who wore red ties with a frock-coat and was apt to extend the province 
of brown boots—was in the City, matters were rather more tolerable 
than they might have been. Mrs. Parfitt, who insisted on referring to 
the Youth as ‘“‘a student,’”’ treated him with the respect due to this 
imaginary status, and the claret was pre-eminently drinkable. After 
lunch, Mrs. Parfitt excused herself and retired for her nap, and the 
Youth was left alone with that lady’s companion who, whatever she 
may have been officially to Mrs. Parfitt, did not fulfil that function 
privately to the Youth. She tried to converse with him on congenial 
topics and only succeeded in giving him the idea that he was about 
twelve and a half, and when she asked him how long the holidays 
lasted, the Youth’s abstinence from bad language was a brilliant 
testimony to the efficacy of a British training. 

Consequently, the Youth, judiciously waiting until he had started 
another cigar, pleaded an engagement ‘“‘to meet another man,” and 
took his leave. He then began to walk slowly down the hill to 
Hampstead Heath Station. 

This is where Eileen comes on the scene. Eileen and a friend were 
sitting on one of the seats at the side of the road which skirts the Heath. 

Eileen was rather tall, and had fair hair and dancing grey eyes and 
a turn-up nose, and was in that state described as “hair down.’ And 
she had very neat little feet, and her skirts fluttered very nicely round her 
ankles when she walked. 

Eileen’s friend wore spectacles. 

And while Eileen and her friend sat upon the seat, behold the 
Youth drew near. And the father of lies whispered in Ejileen’s ear 
and said, ‘‘ Make a fool of this young man,” and his advice was as 
potent as it has been on other historic occasions. 

‘Tam going,” said Eileen, ‘ to talk to this young man.” 

‘‘Good gracious, Eily,” gasped her friend, staring through horrified 
spectacles. 

“I am going to, 
approaching figure. 
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repeated Eileen, leaning back and gazing at the 
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“Iam going,” said Eileen, ‘to talk to this young man.” 


The Girl in Spectacles clasped Eileen’s sleeve and begged her to 
take care what she was doing. At the same time she looked at the 
Youth, and, though still horrified, melted somewhat. The Youth was a 
comely enough youth, and wore an up and down collar, and a knitted 
tie, and a waistcoat with brass buttons, and his handkerchief was up his 
sleeve as it should be. 

The Youth, coming down the hill, saw the two upon the seat. 

“Rather a nice girl,” he thought, fingering his tie and examining 
the set of his trousers. 

‘‘A ripping girl,” he amended, as he got nearer, and then he 
discovered that both were staring at him. The Youth, nothing 
embarrassed, returned the stare, and in Eileen’s eyes there was a very 
merry twinkle, and something very like a smile upon her lips. The 
Youth, by no means displeased, looked back over his shoulder; Eileen 
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had turned and was still looking at him with her smile somewhat more 
distinguishable. 

‘‘Dash it all, this is rather sound,” he remarked, half aloud, and 
he stopped at the next seat to do up his bootlace. 

By this time Eileen was leaning right forward and he distinctly 
caught a ripple of laughter. 

‘‘ After that,” thought the Youth, “it’s as safe as houses,” and he 
turned and walked deliberately towards the pair. 

The Girl in Spectacles clung to Eileen, who leant back again and 
regarded the Youth with a fixed smile. 

‘“‘T think,” said the Youth, raising his hat, ‘‘that I have met you 
before somewhere.”’ 

The Girl in Spectacles turned still redder, and looked at the ground 
in discomfort. Eileen shook back a very pretty curl from her cheek. 

‘‘T don’t remember,” she said, continuing to smile. 

“That is my misfortune,” replied the Youth, who could, on 
occasion, say the right thing. 

‘Won't you sit down?” asked Esleen, making room for him. 

The Youth sat down with alacrity and his heart was glad. He 
produced his Oxford card; and Eileen, as was only proper, introduced 
him to the Girl in Spectacles. 

The Youth, in turn, begged of the Girl in Spectacles that she would 
introduce him to Eileen, and his request was eventually granted, at 
Eileen’s command, in a terrified undertone, and the Youth and Miss 
Eileen Maundy made known to each other. 

Mrs. Grundy thus appeased, conversation waxed fluent. 

‘*Do you ever go to ‘the Regency’ ?”’ inquired Eileen. 

‘“‘ By Jove !—yes, rather,’ answered the Youth. 

“JT thought you would have recognised me,’ 
nudging the Girl in Spectacles with her knee. 

‘“ Recognised you ?”’ queried the Youth, becoming interested. 

‘‘ When did you go to the Regency ?” 

“ After the Boat Race.” 

“Well, then, surely you must have been there for my song and 
dance,” exclaimed Eileen, whose dancing as well as singing had hitherto 
been purcly academic. ‘ Don't you remember Daisy Daly ?”’ 

“Good gad !"’ cried the Youth. *f Are you Daisy Daly ?”’ 

Eileen nodded and smothered an incipient gasp from the Girl in 
Spectacles with a well-timed pinch. 

“ T should never have known you!’ exclaimed the Youth, absolutely 
dazed at this stroke of luck. 

“People always say I look quite different on the stage,” observed 
Eileen, thinking of ‘‘ Beauty and the Beast’ at her school breaking-up. 

“ Why, you’re still on there!” cried the Youth, with excitement. 

‘ Yeos, of course,” returned Iileen, 

“ What time?” 
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‘‘ The same time as usual,’”’ answered the damsel, with wisdom. 

The Youth, in anticipation, abandoned an ‘‘ At Home.” 

‘“* May I see you home afterwards ?”’ he urged, with eagerness. 

Eileen demurred a good deal; her mother, she averred, invariably 
fetched her from the theatre. 

The Youth was going back to Oxford the next day. He ran this for 
all it was worth, with flattering raillery at Fate that he had not met 
Eileen sooner. 

‘“T’m afraid it can’t be done,” said Eileen, not unmoved by his tone. 
‘“You see, Mother is very strict. D’you know that I’m known in the 
profession as ‘the girl with the mother’? ”’ 

“It’s my last chance,” pleaded the Youth. ‘ Do try and work it. 
Surely you can shake her off for one evening! ”’ 

Again the father of lies whispered in her ear, and again weak 
woman hearkened. 

‘“* Very well,” she said, ‘I'll do my best. You come round to the 
stage door directly my turn is over.” 

The Youth thanked her effusively and swore to be there. After a 
quarter of an hour’s bliss, seeing no chance of getting rid of the Girl 
in Spectacles, he rose and reminded Eileen of her promise. 

Eileen said that, should anything prevent her seeing him, she 
_ always took a walk over the Heath about the same time in the after- 
noon. 

‘It’s simply ripping of you,” he said, as he bade her farewell and 
left her with her friend upon the seat. 

When he had gone, the Girl in Spectacles turned to Eileen. 

‘*T do think it unkind of you,” she said, looking after the Youth's 
retreating figure. ‘‘I think you’re simply horrid,” she repeated. 

‘* Don’t be a fool, and come in to tea,” said Eileen, and her bond- 
slave followed. 

The Youth was walking down the hill to the station, and a great joy 
had come upon his heart, so that for a space he spake not. After a time, 
he hit a seat with his cane. 

‘* This is a fair snip!” he cried, aloud. 

When he got to the bottom of the hill he entered a post-office and 
telegraphed an amazing lie to an unsuspecting hostess. In the train he 
simply bubbled over. ‘‘ Daisy Daly, by gad!” he exclaimed aloud to his 
empty carriage, and a man in the next compartment got up and looked 
over the partition. Such a slight embarrassment as this was nothing to 
a man who had got an appointment with Daisy Daly in the evening, but 
for the rest of the journey he browsed on pleasant but silent thoughts. 

That night the Youth arrayed himself in fine linen and a white 
waistcoat with brass buttons, and spoiled three dress ties before he had 
tied a satisfactory bow. 

As he was about to leave the house, his brother, home on leave from 
Aldershot, let himself in with his latch-key. 
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‘Hang on a bit if you’re going to the Dalehams’ to-night, and I'll 
come with you,” he said. 

The Youth lit one of his father’s cigars with easy grace. 

‘‘T can’t come to the Dalehams’ to-night,” he remarked, and paused 
to take a few puffs. ‘I’ve got an appointment with Daisy Daly,” he 
added, with marked nonchalance. 

‘‘ Who’s Daisy Daly?” asked his brother. 

‘My dear chap, surely you’ve seen Daisy Daly at the Regency,” 
said the Youth, with annoyance. 

‘“Oh, perhaps—I may have,” answered his brother. ‘‘ Anyhow, 
you’re a nuisance with your beastly appointments.” 

The Youth left the house considerably nettled at his brother’s failure 
to be impressed. But he thought of some of the other “freshers” at 
Oxford, and drew comfort from his reflections. In the lobby of the 
Regency he met Cardrake of Trinity. 

‘Hullo, Ashby,” exclaimed that young man. ‘You're for the 
promenade, I suppose ?”’ 

The Youth assented. 

‘Come and do a supper with me afterwards,’ said Cardrake. 

“Sorry, old chap,” returned the Youth, ‘“‘ but I’m engaged. Fact 1s, 
I've got an appointment with Daisy Daly.” 

‘‘That’s first-class,” said Cardrake. ‘‘ Bring her along. 

The Youth looked dubious. 

“Well, you know, old chap, to tell you the truth, I don’t think she'd 
come; she’s—er—hardly that sort. Only a kid, you know.” 

“Oh, I know those kids,”’ replied Cardrake. 

‘“T don’t think she would, as a matter of fact; mater’s awfully strict 
with her,” said the Youth. 

The Youth and Cardrake strolled about the promenade while two 
nasal persons, who were neither eccentric nor comedians, conversed, 
between intervals of violence, about ‘‘the booze,” with incidental allusions 
to whelks. | 

The Youth who, though young, was at bottom by no means a really 
foolish youth, was not a little bored by this exciting entertainment, and 
derived but little comfort from the performing cockatoos. 

“What utter piffle all this is,” he observed to Cardrake, impatient for 
the appearance of Daisy Daly, and Cardrake assented. 

‘“T bar these people,” said he. ‘‘ I came to sce La Tartara; devilish 
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fine woman.” 

Eventually the time came for Daisy Daly’s appearance. Daisy Daly 
was a singularly refined and clever little girl, whose song and dance 
were really a song and dance, and whose imitations showed distinct 
talent. 

The Youth sat with suppressed excitement, pulling his handkerchief 
down his sleeve and pushing it up again while the usual few bars of 
music were played before the empty boards. 


In the lobby of the Regency he met Cardrake, of Trinity. 
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Then she came, and the Youth was quite startled to> see how 
different Eileen looked on the stage. The eyes were the same, and the 
mouth was the same, but the hair and the voice seemed different. ° 

Then he suddenly remembered that Eileen had told him that she 
wore a Wig. 

“Don’t like her hair at all,’’ remarked Cardrake, from beneath 
critical opera glasses. 

‘‘Ah, that’s a wig,’ said the Youth, feasting his eyes upon his 
enchantress. ‘‘-Her own hair’s clinking.” 

‘“‘ Well, she’s a bit of a juggins not to show it,” answered Cardrake. 

During some of the imitations, the Youth noticed more of a 
resemblance to the voice he had heard in the afternoon. 

‘Of course, everybody's different on the stage,” he argued to himself. 

When the applause broke out at the conclusion of the turn, the 
Youth was conscious of a magnificent pride and complacence. The 
thought that he was the honoured one who was to see this favourite 
home was pleasing in the extreme. 

“ Ta-ta, old man. See you at Oxford, to-morrow,” he said to 
Cardrake, and left the theatre with huge elation. It was raining outside, 
but that didn’t hurt his opera hat, and he waited impatiently outside the 
stage door for about a quarter of an hour. Then he became nervous, 
and wondered whether there was any other exit to the place. He 
stepped inside the entrance and asked the door-keeper if Miss Daly had 
left the theatre. 

“No, sir,” said the man. 

“You might give her my card, will you ? * said the Youth, bestowing 
an emolument. 

The janitor peak hese on his errand, and the Youth studied a 
pictorial almanac. 

ae an interval, the man returned. 

“JT gave your card to Miss Daly, sir,” he said, ‘‘and Mrs. Daly was 
with her ; and Mrs. Daly took it, and asked Miss Daly who it was, and 
she said she didn’t know, and Mrs. Daly said, sir, that she herself was 
going to see Miss Daly home, and it was no use anyone waiting.” 

“Oh, all right, it doesn’t matter,” said the Youth, carelessly, with the 
silent addition of numcrous expletives. 

Between the stage door and the lobby the Youth exhausted the 
possibilities of the English language. 

As he paused at the main entrance, undecided as to how to spend 
the rest of the evening, Cardrake came out. 

“* Hullo, old man,” he cried. ‘* How about the appointment ? ” 

“She can't shake the beastly mother off," snarled the Youth, and 
Cardrake’s amusement seemed out of place. 

‘La Tartara was ripping,” said the latter, by way of consolation, 
and dragged the morose youth off to supper. 

Next morning, at breakfast, the Youth rather congratulated himself 
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that his brother was of so phlegmatic a temperament. He did not want 
to be asked what sort of a time he had had with Daisy Daly. But he 
remembered what Eileen had told him about her usual afternoon walk. 

“TI will see. her this afternoon, or die in the attempt,” he avowed to 
himself, though it is difficult to understand what more than ordinary 
perils can have beset a journey to that spot—even on a yellow omnibus. 

For nearly an hour did the Youth lay himself open to a charge of 
loitering in that exciting neighbourhood, and then, as he sat upon the 
seat of yesterday, the Girl in Spectacles appeared round the bend, alone. 
The Youth indulged in silent but forcible anathemas. 

However, if the Girl in Spectacles was not the rose, she was at any 
rate near the rose, and the Youth greeted her effusively when she arrived. 

‘*Couldn’t Miss Maundy come?” he asked, with sincere regret. 

‘‘ She—a—she had to go out with her mother,” stammered the 
spectacled emissary. Few plain girls lie with ease. 

The Youth immediately poured forth his explanations of last night’s 
misfortune, and expressed agonised hopes that Eileen had not been 
visited by maternal wrath. 

The Girl in Spectacles following this cue, obeyed instructions. 

‘“‘[’ve got a letter for you,’’ she said to the Youth, grabbling for 
the invisible pocket. 

The Youth tore open the note with eagerness. It was in the 
scrawl characteristic of a pretty girl, and gave him the address of 
the Girl in Spectacles, Letters sent to this address would eventually 
reach, his sincerely, Eileen Maundy (Daisy Daly) X X X X X. 

The letter cheered the Youth somewhat. He questioned the Girl 
in Spectacles a good deal about Eileen. 

‘‘ It’s very good of you to have come down. It’s no use my keeping 
you any longer,”’ he said, before he left for the station. 

The Girl in Spectacles sat still and watched him depart down the 
hill. Eileen found her there an hour later when she cautiously 
approached to fetch her in to tea. Eileen shrieked with laughter at the 
information she extracted from her friend. 

‘You don’t seem to be ina very sweet temper, my dear,” she said, 
later on, at tea. 

The Girl in Spectacles was silent. 

‘* You make me want to shake you sometimes,” observed Eileen. 

Meanwhile, the youth was being borne to the ‘‘ Academic Centre,” 
in the 4.45 from Paddington, and was comparing notes with some 
men of his own year on the Vac. He casually mentioned his Daisy 
Daly affair. ‘‘ By Jove, that’s rather useful,’ said a coming Rugger 
Blue, and the Youth smiled darkly, and the conversation passed on 
to cricket prospects. 

The Youth, emboldened by the symbols under the signature of 
Eileen’s letter, showered her with amorous missives, and appreciably 
increased his bil] at Forrest’s that the heart of Eileen—and of her 
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young brothers—might be made glad with chocolates. He dropped 
the formal ‘‘ Miss Maundy,” and his letters began ‘‘ My dearest 
Eileen,” and ended ‘‘ever your loving Hugh,” and the intermediate 
matter was drivel. 

Eileen showed them to the Girl in Spectacles, and said ‘‘ What 
cheek, isn’t it? but he won’t. stop writing,” and wrote back a mass of 
ungrammatical superlatives—which she did not show to her friend-- 
from his affectionate Eileen. 

The Girl in Spectacles, who knew very little of Youths, and was 
rather given to erotic serials such as appeared in ‘“‘The Home Brightener,”’ 
taxed Eileen with continuing the correspondence, saying that it was 
carrying the matter too far, and trifling with the Youth’s affections. 

Eileen answered that she coyld not possibly be downright rude to 
him and tell him she didn’t want to hear from him, and wrote him a 
letter the same evening, arranging to see him at Hampstead during the 
next week. 

The Youth told the man who sat next to him in the Hall, and who 
held, among some, the reputation of being a man about town, that he 
was going to have a day with Daisy Daly. The man about town esti- 
mated the cost of the day—if the Youth did matters properly—at about 
four quid, and the Youth wisely suppressed any mention of Hampstead 
Heath and threepenny ’bus rides. 

Thus the Youth, without the leave of the powers that be, took a 
return ticket to town, and wasted a day that might have been more 
profitably divided between Cicero and Cricket. Eileen met him ‘‘at the 
old place’”’ of a fortnight ago, andthe Youth was exceedingly affectionate, 
and Eileen suffered his ‘‘ cheek’’ with laudable patience. Towards the 
end of the afternoon, she found herself getting rather tired of the joke; 
and answered the Youth’s questions about the theatre with some reluctance. 

Before they parted, Eileen warned him that the Girl in Spectacles 
was getting awfully disagreeable and horrid about receiving his letters, 
and the Youth observed, wisely, that plain girls were always jealous of 
pretty ones. Eileen concurred with this analytical aphorism, and left 
him with many promises to write soon and send him her photograph, 
and the Youth returned to Oxford by the 9.15, and wondered, as he 
shivered on the platform at Didcot, whether Eileen was an exception 
to the rule, or whether the man about town had got false ideas about 
actresses and music-hall artistes. 

Then the Youth began a fatal series of mistakes. It must be 
remembered that, at this time, the Youth was but at the outset of what 
may be termed his erotic career; it was not until considerably after his 
act of heroism in the case of Maisie that he began to know the ropes, 
and that was another and a later affair. In this case, the Youth, as we 
have said, committed the mistakes of a tyro; he wrote too frequently 
and too forcibly, and made ‘himself too cheap generally. Eileen put 
off answering his first letter after their interview until Sunday, when she 
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would have more leisure; before Sunday, she received another from 
him and thought she would answer both when she had more inclination; - 
when the third arrived, she felt that the Youth was a nuisance, and 
by the fourth she appealed to the Girl in Spectacles. 

‘‘T think,” she said, ‘‘ that you’re right about Mr. Ashby, and I want 
you to write and tell him that I don’t want to hear from him any more.” 

Thus the Girl in Spectacles did the dirty work, and wrote a letter to 
the Youth, in which she put the whole thing very kindly. 

The Youth had been surprised at first at Eileen’s silence, but he was 
not long in thinking of an explanation. ‘‘ That beastly spectacled girl,” 
he thought, ‘‘has been intercepting my letters,’’ and he raged at his 
powerlessness to do anything. Then he met Maisie in Eights week, and 
a great change came over him, and life assuined for him a soft, pink 
hue, and he dreamt nightly of glorified punts and picnics with Maisie 
that knew no ending. © 

And when the Eights were over, and Maisie went back to London, 
the Youth became conscious of a delightful, reformed rake kind of 
teeling, and felt silent at sunset and dolorous after dinner. 

He unburdened his heart in a punt to his one particular friend, the 
Cynic, to whose paternal ear he confided nearly everything that took 
place, and one or two things that did not. 

“One thing,” said the Youth—‘‘I shall have to chuck this Daisy 
Daly affair.’’ 

“Et pourquot, mon ami?’ queried the cynical puntsman who had 
once been for a day at Boulogne. 

‘* Of course I must chuck it,’”’ replied the Youth, “‘ but I don’t know 
how to get out of it; it will be rather difficult.” The Youth, by the 
way, had carelessly omitted to tell his confidant of the cessation of 
Eileen’s letters. 

‘‘ My dear chap, it’s simple enough; simply drop it if you want to,” 
returned the Cynic. 

‘It’s playing it a bit low down on Daisy if I chuck it up suddenly 
without any excuse,” said the magnanimous Youth. 

The Cynic wrung Cherwell water from his sleeve with deliberation. 

‘Flirtations, my dear Hugh,” he observed, with remarkable 
spontaneity, “‘are like branches which we grasp in lazy fingers as 
our boat glides beneath them. But we have to leave go very soon and. 
let them fade into the distance, or one of two things happens. Either we 
break the branch, or the branch pulls us into the water.”’ And the Cynic 
resumed his punting with some satisfaction, for he had had this metaphor 
carefully ready the whole afternoon, and for a long time had not been 
able to work it in. : 

‘‘] suppose I shall have to chuck it,’ admitted the Youth, ‘but I 
think it will be rather a job.” | 

When he got back to the college from the river, he found, awaiting 
him in the lodge, the letter from the Girl in Spectacles, stating Eileen’s 
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wishes. The Girl in Spectacles had let him down very easily, inserting 
reasons and obstacles unmentioned to her by Eileen. | 

The Youth was quite staggered at this sudden blow. Then he 
suddenly came to his senses. That Eileen should wish to cease the 
affair was, of course, absurd’; it was obvious that the Girl in Spectacles, | 
after intercepting his letters, had adopted this means to save herself 
from detection on the part’ of Eileen. 

‘What blighters some girls are!’’ he said, to the Cynic. ‘‘No 
man would do a thing like that. The worst of it is,” he added, “it 
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leaves me in a bit of a hole, as I don’t know how the devil I’m to 
communicate with Daisy.” 

‘Bit of a windfall for you,” observed the Cynic, ‘‘ as you want to get 
out of the affair.”’ 
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‘Oh, hang it,” put in the conscientious Youth, ‘I don’t want Daisy 
to think I’ve simply chucked writing after I promised to. That beastly 
spectacled girl ought to be slaughtered.” 

‘TI suppose it’s jealousy on her part,” suggested the Cynic. 

The Youth answered with a Subjunctive that was as good as an 
Indicative. 

After some deliberation, the Youth indited a politic letter to the 
Girl in Spectacles. He found it so difficult, he said, to realise that 
Eileen should wish to break with him for no apparent reason, but that 
if Eileen would herself write to him and tell him so, he could then 
believe his senses. There must, he concluded, be some mistake. 

He showed this epistle to the Cynic. | 

‘“‘ It’s no good,” he said, ‘‘ my letting her see that I twig her game.” 

Meanwhile there had been alarums and excursions of a serious nature 
in Eileen’s family. The little Maundys had partaken not wisely but too 
well of some of the Youth’s chocolates; the unpleasant consequences 
which followed had led to investigations on the part of Mrs. Maundy, 
culminating in the capture by that lady of some of the Youth’s most 
ardent epistles. A somewhat stormy scene ensued, and Eileen repented 
in sackcloth and ashes, and was cut off several parties and Earls Court 
Exhibition. Thus, it was only natural that she should not have felt in 
the best of tempers towards the Youth, though nothing can have excused 
her sending him the following message on a postcard after the reccipc 
of his letter by the Girl in Spectacles :— 


‘‘T won’t have any more letters from you, and I never want to see you 
again. 
“EILEEN MAUNDY.” 


This postcard was delivered in the evening, when half the college 
were hanging about the lodge waiting for the post. The laws of 
honour pertaining to letters being null and void in the case of postcards, 
Eileen’s missive caused considerable amusement, and was no small 
consolation to those who had not received letters of their own. 

The Youth, who was going to the theatre with the Cynic, passed the 
lodge about ten minutes later. 

‘‘There’s a card for you, Ashby,” called out several obliging men. 

The Youth read the card amid a howl of laughter. He blushed 
considerably. 

“Rather a useful practical joke, that,’ he remarked, but with no 
SUCCESS. 

Outside he swore immoderately. 

‘‘The fair Daisy seems to have had you on rather,’ 
Cynic, pleasantly. 

‘* My dear, good, blighted idiot,’’ said the Youth, with heat, ‘‘ don’t 
you see the thing’s a forgery?” 

‘‘ Good gad!” observed the Cynic. 


+) 


observed the 
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Once seated in the stalls, they compared the card carefully with one of 
Ejileen’s earlier letters which the Youth produced from his pocket. 

‘€ One of the smartest bits of forgery I ever struck,” said the Youth. 

The Cynic continued to examine the writings critically. Eventually 
he handed them back to the Youth. 7 

“Very clever imitations,” was his verdict, ‘‘but quite obvious to 
anyone who knows anything about handwriting. Just look at the ‘y’s.’” 

‘‘ They fairly give it away!” exclaimed the Youth. ‘‘ What blighters 
some girls are! ”’ 

This incident quite spoilt the Youth’s evening. 

“I can do,” said he, ‘‘ absolutely nothing. It’s no use my writing 
and slanging the spectacled girl, or she’ll simply turn on Eileen and 
give her away to her people.” 

For the next week, the Youth was compelled to follow a policy of 
glorious inaction,and the mere thought of the Girl in Spectacles caused 
him simply to foam at the mouth. 

‘“‘ By Jove,” he kept on repeating, ‘‘I mean to get even with her when 
I get up to town.” | 

Matters were at this deadlock when an event occurred which gave 
the Youth an opening. A friend of his, who belonged to the —th 
Middlesex Volunteers (Bohemians), had come up to Oxford one Saturday 
with his Corps for a field day with the Varsity ‘‘ Flea-shooters.” The 
Youth had persuaded his Volunteer friend to stay over Sunday with him, 
and had put him up in College. 

After dinner at the ‘‘ Clarendon,’”’ on Sunday, the Youth became 
expansive and related to his friend the Maundy-Daly affair in full, 
with discursive and unqualified allusions to the Girl in Spectacles. 

‘Daisy Daly!” exclaimed the Volunteer. ‘‘ Why, she’s singing at 
our smoker to-morrow night.” 

The Youth became suddenly and violently excited. 

‘Will you give her a letter from me?” he almost yelled. 

“¢ Like a shot,” replied the Volunteer. 

The agitated Youth insisted on returning to College at once. In 
his rooms he penned a letter to Eileen in comparison with which his 
former epistles would have seemed formal and distant. In spite, he 
concluded, of her friend’s forgery and perfidy, she was still believed in 
by her loving Hugh. 

Then he impatiently awaited developments. 

On Wednesday morning his scout brought him into his bedrooom 
a letter from the Volunteer friend :— 

‘““My dear Hugh, 

‘I followed out your directions yesterday evening, and think 
I have worked it all right for you, though I don’t think you've much 
chance with the lady now she’s seen our regiment. 

‘‘T got the other men to get Ma out of the way for a bit, and 
then advanced with the letter. 
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‘“** Miss Maundy, I believe,’ said I. 

‘“** No,’ said.she. (She send quite bewildered, poor girl; it was 
my uniform that did it). 

«Qh, well then, Miss Daly, if you prefer it,’ said I. 

‘* Yes, I do,’ said she. 

“T then gave her your letter just as the vigilant Ma appeared on 
the scene again, and she put in her pocket. She’s a ripper and I envy 
you your luck; but, my dear chap, you undergraduates had better take a 
back seat now she’s seen some of C Company in their war-paint. 

‘“‘ Ever yours, 
“etc.” 

The Youth leapt out of bed with gladness. 

“I’ve fairly got the spectacled girl on toast,” he said to the Cynic 
at breakfast. ‘‘ Won’t there be ructions when they meet! I bet Daisy 
was surprised to get my letter like that.” 

A statement which Miss Daly, should she read these lines, will 
possibly confirm. ~ 

Then he resigned himself to wait for Eileen’s letter. It didn’t 
come at 10.30, so he waited anxiously for the post after Hall in the lodge. 
This delivery brought him two bills and a letter from home—without 
enclosures—and the Youth spent the evening walking about the High 
and kicking paper-boys. 

After a day or two without news from Eileen, the Youth felt that 
something must have gone wrong. 

‘‘T can’t understand why she doesn’t write,’’ he said, to the Cynic. 

‘‘ Don’t attempt to,’’ returned the Cynic. ‘‘ Women, my dear Hugh, 
are like Greek accents: no one can make head or tail of them, though 
many pretend to. Some are acute, and, unlike their circumflex 
sisters——”’ 

‘Oh damn their circumflex sisters,”’ said the irritated Youth. 

This, however, did not bring him any nearer to his object. He 
was forced to come to the conclusion that all he could do was to wait 
for the vacation. This he did with some impatience, and, eventually, 
' after a somewhat unpleasant interview with his pastors and masters 
who had old-fashioned prejudices about lectures and other played-out 
conventionalities, he returned to town. 

On his very first fine afternoon he hied him to Hampstead and 
ascended the hill with some excitement. The thought of the utter rout 
and confusion of the Girl in Spectacles brought a sparkle to his eye. He 
mounted laboriously the whole way to the flagstaff without seeing any 
signs of Eileen. Then he turned and began slowly to descend as he 
had done on that fateful afternoon of two months ago. 

“If only they’re there,” he thought, “I'll fairly make rings round 
the spectacled girl, arrange to see Eileen this evening, if she can manage 
it, and then go and take a tea off the Parfitts.’’ 

And then, muirabile dictu, a wondrous portent met the eye. For 
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there, upon the very seat where first the Youth had seen them, sat the 
Girl in Spectacles and Eileen—Eileen no longer with hair down, and 
looking still prettier than when first he had seen her. 

The Youth quickened his step and his heart beat high. ‘‘ This 
“is certainly destiny,” he said, almost aloud, and perhaps with some 
truth. The Girl in Spectacles saw him coming and fixed her eyes on the 
ground. Eileen gave one glance, and then turned very red and looked 
straight in front of her. 

‘“That spectacled beast,’ thought the Youth, “has been telling 
lies about me.” 

He walked straight up to the pair and raised his hat. 

‘“* Eileen, I want to speak to you,” he said. 

Eileen continued to stare straight in front of her. 

“T don’t want to have anything to do with you,” she said, after a 
pause, the forbidden Exhibition still rankling. 

The Youth cursed the Girl in Spectacles under his breath. 

‘“One moment,” he said, producing the fatal postcard from his 
pocket, ‘‘ I think there’s a misunderstanding. I want you to look at this 
charming piece of forgery.” 

The Girl in Spectacles Jooked up suddenly and clutched the ‘‘ Home 
Brightener” very tight in her lap. The Youth stood in an attitude of 
ease, and looked at Eileen with a triumphant smile. 

Eileen took the card, looked at it for a moment, and returned it to 
the Youth. 

“Surely that card was plain enough,” she said. 

The Girl in Spectacles gave the Youth one look and then turned away. 

The Youth stretched out his hand mechanically for the card. 

‘“T beg your pardon,” he said, and walked away down the hill. 

Consequently, though the Youth found Maisie a great consolation, 
we may forgive him for prevaricating somewhat on being asked by the 
Cynic, when next they met, whether he had succeeded in shaking off a 
belle Datsé. 

After all, as he himself said, the Youth had no right to keep up an 
affair with an actress while he felt as he did towards Maisie. . 

Which was quite an unimpeachable statement. 
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King’s Head in Fleete Streete. There I did meet my old friend, 

Orlando Hopkins, who asked me if I had a mind to accompany 

him on a pilgrimage to the shrine of St. Richard at Bayreuth. I 
replied that, verily, it was a good thought, and that I would consider of it 
and let him know my intent anon. Then by coach to my bookseller in 
Cheapside and so home. On my way I did ponder on the proposal of 
my friend and found that difficulties stood in the way of realization 
which I had not at first bethought myself of. My wife is a worthy soul 
and a rigid Presbyterian, but she is perverse and masterful withall, 
which faults do trouble me exceedingly at times. 

July 2znd.—Up betimes, and put on my new bombazin suit, which 
doth please me mightily. Essayed a new collar, which my hosier tells 
me is now mighty modish. He calls it the ‘‘ masher.” This strange 
word, methinks, must be a corruption of the Italian massimo, and the 
collar is so yclept because of its exceeding height. By coach to 
Whitehall to see my Lord Clerkenwell, with whom I had business. We 
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J ULY 1st.—In the afternoon to the coffee-house over against the 
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did discourse awhile of our concernments, and on taking my leave I did 
say that I had a mind to journey to Bayreuth. My Lord did opine that 
it was the bounden duty of every man of parts to make a pilgrimage 
thither—which saying did encourage me mightily ! 

Then by water to the Temple stairs, and so home. 

At dinner I did touch upon the subject uppermost in my mind. 
“*My love,” said I, in a voice that expressed not so much decision as I 
could have wished, “‘ my friend, Orlando Hopkins, hath proposed that I 
do make a pilgrimage with him to the shrine of St. Richard at Bayreuth!’’ 

‘‘ What!” cries she, amazed. ‘‘ A Protestant make a pilgrimage to a 
Papist shrine! Why, man, thou art mad!” 

‘“‘ Nay,” said I, gently, ‘‘ thou mistakest : the shrine of St. Richard is 
no Papist church, it is a. temple of high art—a most handsome play- 
house, in which the faithful do assemble ever and anon to listen to the 
music-dramas of the great Master.” 

I perceived by the expression on my wife’s countenance that, by using 
the word play-house, I had leaped from the frying-pan into the fire, for a 
play-house is as abhorrent to her as is a Papist church. 

‘* Samuel,” says she, in a voice I know too well, ‘‘thou shalt not go! 
Bayreuth is no place for thee. Nay, thou shalt accompany me and the 
children to Margatte, and if thou yearnest for high art, thou canst visit 
the Hall by the Sea, where, I am told, thou wilt hear songs full of good 
humours and intellectual withall, undefiled by the vicious surroundings of 

a play-house!” 

At the sayings of my wife I was much troubled, and so addressed 
myself to the venison pastie in silence. I did find, alas! that my 
appetite had fled and that even my old Canary had somewhat lost its 
savour. Anon, my wife, thinking to settle matter, did say, 

‘‘ And how canst thou be wishful of undertaking so long a voyage, 
thou who hast the vapours, even on a Thames barge? Peradventure thou 
thinkest to take ship from London Bridge to that port in Bohemia of 
which our great poet doth speak ? ’ 

“Nay,” quothe I, “Bayreuth is in Bavaria, not in Bohemia: 
besides, the ships of which thou speakest have long since ceased to sail. 
I bethink me of sailing from Dover to Calais, and from thence proceeding 
by easy stages to Paris.” 

‘‘ To Paris,” cries she. ‘‘ Nay, then I go with thee! Much have I 
heard of that wanton city, and it is not seemly that a married man do 
go there without his spouse. Not that I lust after the shops of the 
mercers and haberdashers. I will buy me no gowns, nor vizards, nor 
other French frippery, but I have heard tell of a shop Au Pere Eternel 
(which must needs be kept by God-fearing folk) where goodly clothes 
may be had for the children.” 

‘Noble soul,” cried I, ‘‘ thou art for ever thinking of others! So 
thou wouldst really sacrifice thyself and journey to Paris to protect me 
from harm and to buy clothes for the children. Nay, I know how 
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distasteful this Popish city would be to thee: I cannot accept thy sacrifice. 
Rather will I give up my project of visiting Paris, and travel through 
Protestant Holland instead. Thou shalt have the handsomest lodging 
that can be found in Margatte, and I will give thee extra moneys where- 
withall to clothe the children. When TI return I will bring for thee the 
finest hat that is made in Germany.” Thus the matter was settled to 
my compleat joy of mind. 


July 3rd.—In the forenoon comes Orlando Hopkins to learn mv 
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intent. I did tell him I had a mind to go with him, but had promised 
my wife not to go by way of Paris. 

‘“‘That do vex me little,” says he, “we can as lief journey by 
Flushing.” 

Then by coach to the mansion over against the Lyric play-house in 
the new Shaftesbury-streete, to buy tickets of admission to the shrine. 
It was then agreed we do set out on the evening of the third day. 

July 7th.—Port of Flushing, 6 a.m. It is with feelings of great 
thankfulness that I write these lines from this place. Two great dangers 
are now passed, for which I thank God! In the first place, I feared 
me exceedingly that at the last my wife would find cogent reasons to 
hinder my setting out ; and, secondly, the uncertainty and danger of the 
sea journey, such as storms, pirates, and sea monsters, had affrighted ine 
sore. Fortunately, nothing untoward came to pass. As soon as we 
embarked last sundown, I did observe that our fellow-travellers were 
mostly pilgrims as ourselves. This I opined from the conversation which 
I did hear around me. I had thought that pilgrims always wore scallop 
shells in their hats, but I did find that such is not the case. On the 
contrary, the dames seemed vying with each other as to who should carry 
the largest parterre of flowers on her hat, which betokened, methought, 
an amount of frivolity little in keeping with the object of the journey. 
I observed, however, that all the pilgrims held staves in their hands, and 
had flasks slung around their bodies. Shortly before the ship sailed, the 
pilgrims did pour out a draught, which they drank with due solemnity. 
Whether this ceremony was performed in memory. of St. Richard, or 
whether it was a propitiatory offering to Neptune, I know not. My friend 
and I did join ourselves to two pilgrims, and listened awhile to their 
discourse. At last one did say: 


‘“‘ Hort’ thr leut’, und lasst euch sagen 
Die Glock’ hat etlfe geschlagen.”’ 


‘“‘ Ah,” thought I, ‘‘ this must be a quotation from the Master,” and I 
did eagerly await the answer. 

‘‘ Wal, guess it is about time we turned in!” 

‘“* My friend,” quoth I, ‘‘methinks you are come from the far West. 
Peradventure you have but lately landed at the good port of Bristoll.” 

‘That is so: I have but six weeks in which to see all Europe, so must 
hustle around some—going right along to Bayreuth; it’s just the biggest 
thing in creation.” 

‘So, then, the cult of the great Master hath already reached the 
wigwams of Virginia,” said I. 

He gazed at me sadly for a spell, and then said I made him tired, 
and he would fain have a drink. With that, he bade me good night and 
withdrew to his cabin. As the ship just then began to indulge in 
unseemly movements which liked me not, methought it were wiser to 
follow the Virginian’s example; so to bed. 
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Cologne, 2 p.m. Here we did alight from the coaches to eat our 
dinner. 

‘“‘ Orlando,” said I, as we seated ourselves at the table of the hostelry, 
““T would have you to know that Cologne is renowned for its eleven 
thousand virgins.’ 

‘In faith, a brave show,” says he; ‘‘ but I am not a greedy man, a 
few hundred will suffice me well ! ” 

I did feel it my bounden duty to chide Orlando for his levity, and to 
explain to him the true state of the case. 

““Tempora mutantur,” think I, while eating of my Erbsen-suppe, ‘in 
the olden time, pilgrims put pease in their shoon, but, alack! now-a-days, 
they do prefer putting their pease elsewhere! ”’ 

II p.m. We are arrived in Frankfurt and are set up at the tavern 
over against the new play-house. As I write, sounds from the next closet 
do tell me that my friend is already asleep: in truth, we have had a long 
day, so now to bed. 

July 8th.— —Up by times, and, having trimmed: myself, took my 
morning draught in the Palmen-garten. Frankfurt is a most handsome 
town, and hath a mighty pretty play-house as never I did see. Around 
it, I did not observe any evil smell of rotten vegetables such as our 
big play-house in London hath. We had but little time to see the city, 
as we must needs take the steam coaches again at 10 of the o’clock. As 
we journeyed along, some pilgrims in the next coach fell a-singing :— 
“Thr goldnes Haar hing hinunter auf dem Riicken.’ Orlando did ask me 
if that were a quotation from the Master. I did reply I was _ not 
sure: it might be in the ‘“‘ Rheingold,” but, verily, it was not in 
‘‘ Parsifal”! So, at last, we come to Bamberg, which is a most sweet 
town, and here we did lie the night. _ 

July 9th.—In the forenoon, we come to Bayreuth. By coach to our 
lodgings. After trimming ourselves, we did straightway set out for the 
play-house where the performance of ‘“‘ Parsifal’’ would take place at 4 
of the clock. We joined ourselves to an infinity of people who were 
going thither in coaches and on foot. The play-house do stand on a hill 
about a mile from the town, and close by is the Bedlam, so that every- 
thing is set up mighty well for the convenience of visitors. Some 
people do say that pilgrims who visit the shrine too frequently are 
wont to tarry awhile at the madhouse afterwards, but I doubt me much 
that this is only wicked slander ! 

The faithful are advised by sound of trumpet to enter the building, 
but durst not seat themselves straightway : all stand in silent medita- 
tion until the doors are closed and the lights go down. Peradventure, 
the lights are turned down so low in order that the profane may 
indulge themselves in sleep without shocking the susceptibilities of the 
faithful—for I fear me that many persons come here because it is modish 
to do so, and not out of veneration for the Master! 

As I witness the mystery of ‘‘ Parsifal,’’ I bethink me of the old say- 
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ing that there is but a shadow between the sublime and the ridiculous. 
There are some scenes which are more impressive than never I did 
see, while there are other moments when the opposite extreme is well 
nigh touched. The scene in the Hall’of the Grail is exceeding perfect 
and handsome, and some of the music so sweet that it did ravish me, 
but the Magic Flower-garden in colouring and effect do remind me a 
little of what I have seen in booths at St. Bartholomew’s Fayre. It do 
vex me that the knights always march in so jerky a manner: perhaps, 
however, they are doing penance by walking with pease in their shoes. 

Parsifal hath the most difficult part to play; he do generally stand 
still and think. Once he do stand for nearly one hour without moving a 
limb, which must weary him exceedingly. It surprised me not, there- 
fore, that he did faint twice in the play. : 

Methinks it is strange that the name of the conductor of the music 
is not writ on the bill of the play. As he is the most important person, 
it do seem unjust that the public should not know whom to praise for the 
justness in keeping time. After the second Act, all do go and sup ata 
mighty good hostelry built close by for the convenience of pilgrims. 
Here we did eat with pleasure, and did enjoy ourselves in it. So, when 
the trumpet did sound again, we betook ourselves to the shrine for the 
last Act. The end-of the play is most impressive, and it surprised me 
not to hear around me many sighs and other signs of emotion. All 
being done, we did descend the hill, and so home to bed, well content 
with our first day. 

July roth.—Up betimes and walked about the town. But, Lord! to 
see the infinity of fine folk from London; I did think me to be walking 
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in the Pell Mell. 
There was my Lord Oo OMS Bas So oS See 
Savoy, who had writ [Ean Sa awa 
so much fine music ee 3 _ 
for voices and viols, 
my Lady Manhattan, 
my Lady Salmond, 
my Lady Bryanston, 
and a host of the 
quality who are well 
set by at Court. A 
visit to Bayreuth do 
plainly show the 
posture of the times 
—how the worship- 
pers of the Master do 
increase apace; but 
although more 
foreigners come here, 
yet the townsfolk do 
tell me that the press 
of pilgrims is now 
not near so great as 
a few years ago. 
This may be because 
many other play- 
houses (especially in 
the Fatherland) do 
now-days mount the 
operas very hand- 
somely, and only 
‘Parsifal” cannot 
be heard elsewhere. 

July r4th.—To- 
day being set apart 
for the first playing of 
the ‘‘ Ring Cyclus,” 
we did betake our- 
selves very betimes 
to the top of the hill 
on which the temple 
do stand, and did 
watch the quality 
arrive. 

“The Rheingold”’ 
is a mighty poetic 
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and subtle play, but, to the naked eye, it do appear like unto a Yuletide 
pantomime in which there is a strange medley of tiresome people—gods, 
goddesses, giants, gnomes, mermaids, and fearsome animals as well. 
It is also a most handsome panorama which do show in perfection the 
skill and cunning of the machinist and scene limner. 

The first scene, at the bottom of the Rhine, is passing fine, and the 
three comely jades that do guard the Rhine Gold did sing and swim 
to my exceeding great content. The men in the play did sometimes 
sing, but more often did discourse upon notes which could not be writ 
on music-paper. As, however, they do sing first at the bottom of the 
Rhine, and then in the bowels of the earth, and then on a mountain, the 
difference of temperature must trouble them sorely, and it is no wonder 
that they sometimes force their voices and sing false! I did learn 
yesterday that the peculiar leg-action of the knights in the Hall of the 
Grail is called ‘‘the Bayreuth limp.” In ‘‘ Rheingold,” the gnomes do 
march in exactly the same way, only quicker; this is known as the 
‘‘ double-quick Bayreuth limp.” 

This movement, however, is not the devise of St. Richard’s stage- 
manager, for tragic heroes in Surrey-side drama have walked thus these 
many years. 

July 15th.—No, siemens I will not relate to my wife the story of the 
Walkiire. It may be, her too rigid Presbyterian principles will not 
approve the conduct of Siegmund and Siegelinde: she might even say | 
that it is no seemly subject os a play—which disloyalty to the Master 
would make me mad. 

Methinks the wenches at Bayreuth do bear away the palm for voice, 
intonation, and manner of singing: one is not obliged to guess at the 
notes they have intent to sing. Most of the men propound so many 
conundrums that it do fatigue the ears. It do give me infinite diversion 
to mingle in the crowd of pilgrims outside the shrine and listen to their 
converse. I note that many now discourse about St. Richard with 
enthusiasm, who, a few weeks ago, knew him not. I did meet to-day 
my Lady Golightly: she hath a mighty cunning devise on her escutcheon: 
it representeth the rising sun, and below is writ on a scroll, ‘‘ Let us be 
modish or die.”” My Lady is always at Covent Garden on Wagner 
nights, because the quality do mostly congregate on those occasions, 
but she do generally slumber at the back of the box. Ina moment of 
unwonted sincerity, a short time since, she did confide to me that the 
music of the master did vex her sorely, that even the first Act of 
‘Lohengrin ” hath no melody and that the Vorspiel to the Meistersinger 
is a tiresome noise. I was therefore greatly amazed to meet her at the 
shrine. 


‘Ah! dear Mr. Pepys,” cries she, ‘“what a revelation! How 
sublime!” 
“What, you at Bayreuth,” quoth I. ‘“ Methinks your conversion 


to St. Richard hath been somewhat speedy.” 
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‘‘Nay,” she cries, ‘“‘say not so. ‘‘Why, all the first quality are here, 
and do attend the temple every day. And then the music of ‘ Parsifal’ 
and the ‘Ring’ is so much easier of comprehension than that of the 
‘Flying Dutchman’ and ‘Lohengrin,’ and, besides, here they sing in 
German. I do not understand a word of the language, but of course 
music is always more sublime when sung in the original tongue. How 
fascinating is the love duet between Parsifal and Siegelinde in the second 
Act! And again, that scene where Siegmund sings with Kundry for five 
minutes and then do put her to sleep on a rock and light a bonfire 
behind her, with intent to keep off intruders on every side—I vow it did 
move me to tears. Yes, I should be a compleat convert to St. Richard 
were it not for his cruel regulations regarding hats! Think, dear Mr. 
Pepys, a lady of quality constrained to remove her hat three times in 
the afternoon, and no serving maid to hand, and not even a bit of 
looking-glass ! ” 

“Why, my Lady, would you have your sex make themselves as great 
a nuisance with their big hats here as in the morning play-houses in 
London? Besides, methinks it is mighty delicate of the authorities to 
conjure you to remove your hat when the play-house is dark, because, if 
by accident, you should take off something more than intended, it can 
be replaced without confusion of face.” 

My Lady did say I was an odious male thing, and she would have 
none of me. 

On taking my leave, I did straitway stumble upon a friend whom I 
have not seen almost, if not quite, these three years. 

“Tell me,” cries he, ‘‘who is the fine dame with whom thou wert 
discoursing ?”’ 

‘What, thou knowest her ? ”’ 

“Nay,” answered he, “‘I know hernot. But she hath the next seat 
to me in the play-house, where she do always slumber, and often do 
create a scandal by reason of her snoring.” 

Ha! ha! My Lady, think I, now I do now understand why the scenes 
do seem to you so short, and why you are a little uncertain about the 
characters in the plays! | 

July 16th.—To-day was set apart for the hearing of Siegfried. 

After leaving the shrine, I did seek My Lady Golightly, being mighty 
curious to hear what she would say. 

‘* Ah,” cries she, ‘‘ Mr. Lawes,” who is well set by at Court, did 
assure me that the first Act of Siegfried is the most interesting and 
beautiful piece he do know, and verily it did exceed my expectations : 
the only fault I do find is its exceeding shortness! ”’ 

‘By my troth, My Lady, the Act did last well nigh one hour anda 
half, and only three persons did ever appear on the stage!” 

‘‘That may be so, but then they had so much to say, and how inter- 
esting was the discourse! How dramatic the action! True, I did wish 
that young man—Wotan (or Parsifal was it?) would not fidget so much 
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with the hammer, he did sorely try my nerves. And then that dear 
dragon in the second Act, which did discourse so beautifully and let 
himself be killed so nobly—it did verily put me to pain. No, Mr. 
Pepys, here we do see the perfection of dramatic art! In the ‘.Ring,’ we 
have the lives and adventures of noble and interesting people, concisely 
related, and finely illustrated by music: in comparison with this, such 
stories as ‘ Rigoletto,’ ‘Carmen,’ and ‘Faust’ are mighty dull, and 
ridiculously childish withall ! ” 

July 17th.—To-day, we did mount the hill for the last time, the week 
of devotion at the shrine being now accomplished. The Master do 
frequently keep the most beautiful music for the end of the opera, so 
in the same manner it do appear to me that the “‘ Gotterd4mmerung ” 
is the most interesting of the ‘“‘ Ring Cyclus”: more particularly the last 
Act, which is the finest, both musically and dramatically. But how much 
more effective it would be if Briinnhilde would somewhat curtail her 
discoursing, and not always make her remarks on the highest notes 
of her voice; methinks passion may be well expressed without so much 
screaming. We would be well content to hear ‘‘ Parsifal’’ a third time, 
but, alas, no tickets are to be had, so we bethink ourselves of setting out 
homewards, to-morrow. 

July roth. — After leaving Bayreuth, every pilgrim must needs visit 
Niiremberg, to see the house of Hans Sachs, and the exact spot in 
the Lorenzkirche where Walter von Stolzing did fall in love with Eva, 
at first sight. Afterwards, one must visit the Folterkammer, where are 
shewn the thumbscrews with which the Meistersingers were punished 
when they did sing out of tune. Someone did say that the town of 
Niiremberg had offered to lend Bayreuth some of the thumbscrews, 
but the offer was declined! 

Another city hath lately become very modish with pilgrims—Rothen- 
burg-an-der-Taube. Verily, it is the most sweet place that never I 
did see, entirely mediaeval, with no newfangled buildings; in any 
street can one imagine the scenes of the ‘‘ Meistersinger.” So back to 
Frankfurt and on to Cologne, where we must needs lie the night. 

July 21st.—Up very betimes to catch the early coaches for Flushing, 
where we did arrive at mid-day. 

So, in due time we come safely to Queenboro’ (for which the Lord 
be thanked!), and in the evening to London, well content with our 
pilgrimage. 
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THE STRAND MORTUARY. 


Etching by W. MONK. 
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THE WORLD’S CAFES. 


VI.—HOLLAND, AND THE | 
CAFE KRASNAPOLSKY AT AMSTERDAM. 


F Dutch cafés it would not be difficult to write at great length 

in the endeavour to describe their charm and variety adequately. 

In a country like Holland the cafés do more than replace 

the ugly public-house from which England suffers: they 

serve, in the very quiet towns, to turn men’s eyes to natural beauties. 
Some Dutch cities boast garden cafés, delightful to visit, whose patrons 
can take refreshment from shady arbours slightly reminiscent of Spain 
while looking out over landscapes that inspired Cuyp, Ruysdael, Hobbema, 
and Van der Meer. In the clear air and bright light so generously 
vouchsafed to Holland, a keen sense of the joy of life accompanies this 
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harmless idling in quiet gardens, when fruit trees are in blossom and 
the ground #s ablaze with tulips and hyacinths. Perhaps the habitués 
are so accustomed to the splendour of the surroundings that they do not 
heed the—mone can but hope this is not the case. 

The cafés of the country places justify ample description; on the 
other hand, those of the Amsterdam and Rotterdam slums defy it. 
Let one brief hint suffice. Imagine a long, narrow street with small 
houses on either side, brilliantly lighted from behind drawn blinds. A 
few flaring signs announce some familiar name: Empire, El Dorado, 
Victoria, Elysium. Tireless touts stand by every door, with hand on 
latch or connecting string, and, as the wayfarer passes, open the entrance 
they guard, sufficiently to reveal a long room with small tables and chairs 
leading up to a platform upon which some dozen girls, half dressed 
in tawdry, tinselled stage clothes, are ostensibly holding a concert. Of 
café, concert, performers, patrons, it is better not to write. Such 
places are probably enjoying their last years of immunity, and will be 
no more than a memory before the twentieth century is far advanced. 
Between the simple, garden cafés and the disreputable, water-side dens 
of Holland, come the stately houses of the big cities, wherein gilding, 
electric light, and costly seats recall some of the best club houses of St. 
James’s or Pall Mall. It may be suggested that they take the places of 
clubs, since there are comparatively few social clubs in Holland in propor- 
tion to its wealth and size, while the best cafés have their regular clientéle, 
and at Amsterdam you look for many a man at his café as in London you 
would look for him at his club. I select Amsterdam because it holds the 
largest and one of the best-appointed cafés I have seen in any city of the 
Old World, the Café Krasnapolsky. There are some in the town that 
have the appearance of being more select, some are more ornate, none 
is more interesting. Being known beyond its own country, the 
Krasnapolsky is a centre of attraction to visitors from all parts: conversa- 
tions are carried on in Dutch, French, German, English, and, alas—in 
American. Now and again a little Italian and Spanish may be heard, 
and the types of visitor are as varied as the languages. The Krasnapolsky 
has but one serious defect, shared with all Dutch cafés: it offers no music 
to the visitors. Forgive the lack of an orchestra and you can occupy 
yourself until some time after two o’clock in the morning. Amsterdam 
favours life in the open air, and when business is over for the day 
crowds fill the streets and leave them filled at a time when sober London 
is fast asleep. When the stroller tires, he recruits at the nearest café, 
and the stream of visitors fills all the seats, even in the largest buildings. 
The vacation ofa chair is the signal for two or three competitors to indulge 
in a dignified walking race. Men do not monopolise the tables nor are 
the ladies of what is called doubtful character—a term so strangely 
applied to people about whose character there is not the least occasion 
for uncertainty. Dutch cafés are quite family resorts ; three generations 
will gather at one table, white-haired old gentlemen, or ladies, surrounded 
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by their children and their children’s children. This gathering lends 
much to the charm of the café. | 

In the very heart of the Dutch capital is the Dam, a square with 
the Royal Palace filling one side, and close by it is the Warmeestrasse, 
where are many cafés, a few clubs, and at least one music-hall. Half- 
way down the street is the Krasnapolsky, certain to arrest attention, by 
reason of its size and decorations as well as the ceaseless crowd that 
never gives even a momentary respite to the swinging doors. On your 
right, as you enter the vestibule from the street, is the restaurant, well 
patronised by diners; on the left are the billiard rooms; straight in the 
front is the café; beyond it, a conservatory. The upper floors serve as an 
hotel. So long as you are standing up or searching for a table, you are 
keenly conscious of noise and bustle, of clanging doors and flying waiters, 
of strangers coming to and fro, of the rattle of billiard balls. When 
you find a seat and your refreshment is within reach, the babble and 
movement have quite a different significance. They are details in a 
living picture arranged for your amusement. The interior of the 
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In the Krasnapolsky, at Amsterdam. 
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A rustic couple. 


Krasnapolsky café is very striking. The walls are painted and decorated 
at short intervals with mirrors. There is a happy absence of flamboyant 
advertisement. Your lungs, liver, and internal arrangements are not 
the care of countless, screaming placards, and, as the café is lofty and 
lighted by electricity, there is no insufferable heat to induce troubles 
that patent medicines might strive to remedy. In the centre of the 
room is an erection that would, with a little alteration, serve admirably 
for a band-stand. It is, apparently, made of cork, and the roof is thickly 
covered with ferns and flowers. From the roof of the café big flower- 
baskets, filled to overflowing, depend at short intervals, giving a pleasant 
and refreshing fragrance to an atmosphere that suffers considerably from 
the cheapness of tobacco. The tables are of wood; their size is irregular, 
to admit parties of varying size. 

At first, the varied groups yield little or nothing of their individuality 
—the assembly is of the middle class, soberly clad, not remarkable for 
beauty of face or figure, dispensing with all the essential elegance of 
Southern Europe, and quite lacking in colour, save where small groups 
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of soldiers make the surrounding monotony more monotonous by contrast. 
Yet, as one glances with care from one table to another, looking to trivial 
actions for an expression of character, the distinctive features of the 
company slowly become apparent. The gathering resolves itself first 
into a broad division of natives and strangers, in the proportion, roughly 
estimated, of five to one. There are three classes of native—the 
Hollander, stolid, seemingly prosperous, and very well pleased with 
himself; the offspring of Java and Holland, with curious complexion 
and quite uncommon eyes; and the Jews, these last being, almost 
without exception, of the German community, given much to grouping 
together in odd corners and to wearing rather brighter colours than 
their neighbours. The strangers do not call for much notice—an 
inability to hide the palpable evidence of the tourist stands between 
them and all claim to respectful attention. Natives fall gradually into 
line under two other broad denominations: the men of business and 
the men of pleasure. He who is on pleasure bent has brought the partner 
of his joys and sorrows, a parent, and a child or two; or he has brought 
some friend to look upon the wine when it is red, and crack a joke in 
season. When the opera is over—and the good plays are few and far 
between—cafés are the only places wherein modest amusement may be 
sought and found. From Haarlem and other neighbouring towns men 
come to spend a pleasant evening after work, tiring for the time of purely 
rural charms. On the other hand, you find in the Krasnapolsky men of 
business by the score, who cannot forego the chances of a bargain 
after trading hours. Such a one 1s the old man with shaven chin and 
long whiskers, who sits at the table by my side. He is, to outward 
seeming, a gentleman who lends money to agriculturists, and has some 
three or four of his clients with him to-night, rusty, unpolished fellows 
from green fields by the Zuyder Zee. My knowledge of Dutch is limited 
to some score of words, but, without more acquaintance with the language, 
it is possible to follow the little comedy at the neighbouring table. It 
might be a pantomime play. The‘guide, philosopher, and friend of these 
old farmers orders drinks lavishly, passes his cigar case round, and talks 
cheerfully. His guests respond with uncouth chuckles and much rubbing 
of battered hands. Gradually, their pdtron’s tone changes, his language 
is rapid, his gestures eloquent, the old men are embarrassed. One seems 
to launch a protest upon this sea of eloquence. _It is speedily swamped, 
more wine is ordered, and in another quarter of an hour the financier rises 
and proceeds with firm steps to the door, followed by his friends, who 
have none of the buoyant bearing with which they entered from the 
dining room. Now, the financier had clearly paid for the dinner for the 
sake of the bargain he had concluded over the wine, and, as no financier 
offers a sprat without intent to catch a whale, it may be presumed 
that Heer Black-whiskers has done very well indeed. 

Having awaited with some interest the conclusion of the manceuvres, 
I listen to the conversation of the group that succeeds to his table. 
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It is a group of students, and Dreyfus is the theme. I gather that 
they are all Dreyfusards, staunch advocates of revision and light beer. 
Like Job Trotter, after Sam Weller had treated him, they seem to ‘‘swell 
wisibly”” as the waiter takes away the empty glasses and brings fresh 
ones that shine like amber in the strong light. Happily there is no 
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intoxication in the glass, the danger lies in Schiedam, ‘‘ Wijngroc,”’ 
and Advocaats mixed with fiery spirit. Absinthe figures prominently on 
the list of refreshments but finds few patrons. Holland is less decadent 
than France or Belgium—its cafés are as significant in their emphasis 
of this fact as its pictures galleries. 

When you tire of the café, and would pass for a moment into a cooler, 
sweeter atmosphere, the conservatory awaits you, and so soon as the 
doors are closed the noise and smoke are left behind. The place is 
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very well kept, and in a country where all flowers seem to thrive it is 
not difficult to make a conservatory attractive throughout the year. 
Here again one misses the music that would make the charm complete. 
A few seats and a good string orchestra in the café itself would make the 
conservatory one of the most delightful spots in Amsterdam. In its 
welcome shade the real master of the art of being lazy would find his 
ideals realised. The café itself demands your attention, putting before 
your eyes a kaleidoscopic view of one phase of the city’s life. Whether 
you will or no, you must be ready to observe. So soon as you have 
started to travel by a train of thought into some realm of fancy, there is 
a crash, you start up—mentally, of course, not physically—and find your 
train of thought in collision with one of the brutal thir+s called facts. 
You shake yourself free from the débris, enter another t.ain, and travel 
to a new region; as you come into the most desirat e surroundings, 
there is another collision and your second train of thought is a hopeless 
wreck. Music is of great assistance in keeping facts at bay. A con- 
servatory with music in the near distance might become a very bower 
of blissful idleness. Unfortunately, the conservatory is generally next 
door to a ball-room. Some coming event in the shape of a highly 
indigestible supper casts its shadow before; you are surrounded by facts, 
often pretty, usually obvious, all intent upon unnecessary exercise, con- 
versational platitudes, and mild flirtation! You cannot escape from 
facts in the conservatory during the progress of a dance, and even worse 
than the facts of the conservatory is the fiction. Does not the heroine 
recline gracefully upon the low seat; does not the hero throw himself at 
her feet; does not the hidden band attack the ‘‘ Blue Danube”’ waltz; 
does not the villain, angrily twirling his black moustache, glare at hero 
and heroine from behind a spreading palm? At the Krasnapolsky Café, 
where is no risk of dancing in any shape or form and music would be 
perfectly safe, the orchestra 1s lacking. Great is the pity. 

From the conservatory, you return to the café or, perhaps, go into the 
billiard-room. Dining is over for the night. Amsterdam dines early, and 
stout, prosperous gentlemen, with ribbons on the lappels of their coats and 
every outward sign that good digestion waits upon appetite, have gone to 
the amusement of which dinner was the prelude, accompanied by their 
womenfolk to whose gay dresses and frequent laughter the dining-rooms 
owed so much. One room on the ground floor remains to be explored : 
the big billiard saloon, where Amsterdam young and old plays indefatigably 
on the baby tables that were taken into use before they had time to 
grow pockets. It is a replica of the London billiard room without the 
pockets and with the swagger translated into Dutch. All the types are to 
be seen; the man who thinks he can play, and the man who knows 
he can; the steady player, and the maker of flukes; the hawk on the 
look-out for the pigeon, the pigeon very proud to be noticed by a bird 
so distinguished for knowledge as the hawk. There are tables by the 
dozen and players by the score. Tired players return to the café, fresh 
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ones come from it. Midnight finds all the tables occupied. Truly the 
Krasnapolsky Café may claim a high place among institutions of its class, 
and deserves all the popularity it enjoys. Let the proprietary, if it 
would aspire to higher things and a more cosmopolitan success, admit a 
musician to its counsels. 
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THE 
FLIGHT 
FROM 
THE > 
CROW’S 
NEST. 


By CuHaARLEsS KENNETT Burrow, 


T was on a chilly autumn morning that I 
leapt the stream which ran at the foot of 
our garden and began to climb the steep 
field beyond. In spite of the fact that my 
love affair, so far as parents and guardians 
were concerned, progressed mainly in the 
wrong direction, I was light-hearted enough 
at the mere fact that I was on the way to 
see the lady of my affections. At that 
time Judith was very young and, as I am 
not ashamed to confess, somewhat foolish. 
Indeed, between us, we probably had not 
more than half the practical sense which 
her father, Sir Gideon Mortlake, possessed. 
Yet Sir Gideon was a man of such strong 
passions and unruly temper that his good 
sense was not of much more use to him 
than a galled horse to a heavy rider. Ata 
hint of opposition he flew out into the 
extreme of unreasonableness. I think he 
objected to me as a suitor because he had 
known me all my life and could never get 
it into his head that I had ceased to be a 
boy. When I had formally asked him for 
Judith, six months before, he laughed and 
told me to go back to my books. He 
appeared to consider that no man with a 
taste for books had any right to look at a 
girl—particularly his daughter. In a word, 
he began by banter and ended with a per- 
emptory refusal; but, strange as it seemed 
to me then, he did not forbid us to see each 
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other. I now understand that he conjectured me to be a man of his 
own type, to whom a desired object, too long denied, became almost 
hateful. He himself was somewhat of a wild liver, reckless both of 
his money and his person, and not by any means the man to have control 
of a motherless daughter for too long. 

Judith was like him in a score of ways,—impulsive, passionate, wilful, 
but always sweet and maidenly. He was as quick with his sword or 
pistol as with his tongue, and had often escaped punishment merely on 
the strength of his position and his name. 

On the ridge of the field I paused to regain breath and to reconnoitre 
Sir Gideon’s house, which lay beyond the main road that traversed the 
little valley I overlooked. The place was very dear to me by reason of 
its great-famtliarity and the fact that it was Judith’s nest; I loved it, 
indeed, almost as much as the house which I shared with my mother. 
From the wind-blown smoke about the tall chimneys which first took 
my eye, I glanced at the window of Judith’s chamber, where I expected 
to see the silken kerchief hanging, which was the signal that she awaited 
me. But no kerchief was there, even though I was five minutes past my 
time. 

I sat-down on a stone and waited. If Judith were not at home, I 
was better where I was. But, after a quarter of an hour’s chilly watching, 
I began to grow uneasy and to conjecture every kind of evil that might 
have happened to the child. Some sudden mood of her father’s might 
have sent her posting across England; she might be down with fever, 
which was playing havoc in the country-side ; she might have been 
thrown, reckless rider that she was, and at that moment be lying crushed 
and unconscious. Such unhappy conjectures brought me to my feet. I 
had hardly moved a step when the kerchicf fluttered in its place. 

You may be sure I ran down the hill, crossed the road, and plunged 
through the grounds of Crow’s Nest at top speed, only dropping into 
my usual walk as I came forth near the door of the house. It was open, 
and, as I approached, Sir Gideon came out, looking like a man who had 
business on hand. He was dressed for riding, and carried a cane in his 
hand. . 

“Ah, boy!” he said, eveing me up and down ; “is it you again ?”’ 

“Twas not aware,” said I, “that vour house was closed against me.” 

“Nor is it, young hot-head. And yet, Will,” he added, “I’m not 
sure that a shut door and a little of this wouldn’t have been the best 
thing for you long ago ’—and he made two or three rapid strokes with 
his cane. 

“*Tis too late for that now, sir,’ I cried, warmly. ‘A Wingrove 
does not take blows even from a Mortlake.” 

“Quite right, Will—quite right. But don’t carry vour spirit too far. 
I think you're harmless and wouldn't try to rob the Crow’s Nest.” 

“Sir,” said I, somewhat mortified, ‘fit has always been your pleasure 
to treat me like a boy—God knows why! 
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‘It has, Will,” he answered, ‘‘and, honestly, I could hardly tell you 
why myself. I think you didn’t fit in with my plans. But if you're 
for seeing Judy, go. I believe she has news for you.” 

I swept off my hat and left him. There was a smile upon his face 
that I did not like at all; it was scornful and cruel. There had been 
something, too, in his manner which made my blood prick; he had kept 
his temper, it is true, but I would have preferred to see him lash out and 
SO give me an instant advantage. 

As I waited for Judith I stood in the window of the library, so that 
he might see me if he wished. But when his horse was brought round, 
he mounted and rode away without turning his head. It was to his 
credit that he never spied upon me, though at that moment his 
indifference hurt my pride. 

Judy kept me waiting longer than usual, and, when at last she came, 
it was in a different manner from her usual, light-hearted way. Instead 
of running to me, with both hands held out to clasp mine and her mouth 
pouting to be kissed, she just stood inside the door, her head downcast, 
her fingers folded together before her gown—as pathetic a little figure as 
could well be conceived. Yet, at the same time, there was something 
humorous in her attitude, and I smiled without being aware of it. 

““Come, little Puritan!’’ said I. ‘‘ Why this sad face, and why was 
the signal so late? Come, a kiss, Judy!” 

‘* You mustn’t kiss me, Will,” she said. 

‘‘ How can I help it? There!” 

‘‘If I might hug you just once more!” she said, raising her eyes and 
unclasping her hands. 

‘* Aye, and more than once, Judy.” 

‘‘ No, only once.” She proceeded to embrace me very tenderly, and 
then began to cry, saying that she had done wrong. I drew her to my 
knee to comfort her. 

‘‘ What is it, child? Has your father been unkind? I met himas / 
came in.” 

‘* Did he tell you nothing ? ” 

‘‘ Nothing,” said I, ‘‘ except that you had news for me.’ 

‘‘ Oh, cruel,”’ she cried, ‘‘ to leave me to tell you!” And she began 
to cry again. 

“‘ Judy,” said I, ‘‘ this is no way for a brave girl to behave. Let me 
hear all about it; but first dry your eyes and get breath. This sobbing 
hurts me.”’ 

** Oh, Will, I must cry a little. You don’t know what's happened.” 

‘* Nor shall I,” said I, ‘‘ until you tell me.” 

‘‘I’m betrothed,” she cried, ‘‘ to Lord Elmersdale. Look!”’ 

She held out her left hand, and there I saw for the first time the 
glitter of diamonds on her finger. It was a betrothal ring. 

‘* Lord Elmersdale!” I cried. ‘‘ He gave you that ?”’ 

66 Y—yes.” 
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‘‘ And you accepted it ?”’ 

‘‘ How could I help it, WiH ?” 

‘And you’re going to marry him?” 

‘Oh, no! How could you think that ?” 

This was some comfort to me, though I longed to pluck the ring from 
her finger and grind it under my heel. There was no doubt that Lord 
I-}Imersdale was a much better match than I, and, as I was bound to 
admit, more attractive in person and in family. It had once or twice 
occurred to me that his lordship’s visits to the Crow's Nest were frequent 
and long, but because I was sure of Judith’s constancy these had not 
troubled me seriously. With his ring on her hand the matter took a 
different light. 

‘Do you love him?” I asked. 

‘ T hike him.” 

‘* More than me ?”’ 

‘“ Stupid Will!’ she cried, giving me another prohibited kiss. 

‘* Well, what are we to do ?”’ 

‘““What’s the good of being a man if you can’t decide that ?”’ 

“I’m afraid, Judy,” said I, ‘‘ that you don’t understand how serious 
this is.” 

‘**Tis I who am betrothed to him, not you; so, indeed, I understand 
much better than you can!” 

‘Then why did you consent ?”’ 

‘To deceive papa.”’ | 

This candid admission from a girl naturally as honest as sunlight was 
an ugly commentary on Sir Gideon’s methods with his only child. 

‘‘ What does Lord Elmersdale think ?”’ I asked. 

‘I told him that I could not love him.” 

‘“ Yet he pressed the ring upon you !”’ . 

‘““ Wear it,’ he said, ‘until we know one another better. You can 
always give it back.’ ” 

‘“ That was not ill-spoken,” said I. ‘‘ And, indeed, I have no quarrel 
with his lordship beyond this matter of his love for you. I always took 
him for an honest man.” 

‘‘ I’m sure he’s that,” said Judith, nodding her head. 

‘‘ Then,” said I, ‘‘if he’s honest, there’s only one course open to him 
—he must give you up. Tell him plainly how things stand and get it 
over.” 

“ You forget Papa, Will. He would send me away and I should never 
see you again.” 

‘But the position is intolerable,’ I cried, ‘‘and we must put an end 
ft. 

“Yes,” Judith assented, stroking my hand. 

‘* Dare you——?”’ said I, and paused, looking intoher eyes, which still 
had traces of tears about them. 

‘* Dare I—what, Will?” 
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‘““ Run away with me!” 

She laughed and threw her arms round my neck. 

‘* That’s just what I wanted you to say! Of course I dare. But you 
must remember that you will be marrying a poor girl, Will. I shall get 
nothing if I run away.” 

‘“‘T have enough for both,” said I, “if you will forget that you might 
have been rich.” 

“You dear Will!” 

We were silent for a long time, Judith apparently being quite content 
to leave everything to me, once she had given her consent to so rash an 
undertaking. As for me, my head went round—partly because of the 
difficulties that loomed black before us, but more, I think, at the idea 
of having Judith for my wife within a period that might be counted in 
days. But it was no time for dreaming of the reward, and I braced 
myself to consider the means of our escape. 

‘* How soon can you be ready to start ?”’ I asked. 

‘“In a week,” she said, after a moment’s thought, with a finger on 
her lip. 

‘‘Can you trust any of the servants with the secret ?”’ 

‘“‘ My maid Kate,” she said. ‘‘ Kate would do anything for me.” 

‘““T always thought well of Kate,” said I. ‘‘ Has she a lover ?” 

‘Of course, Will.” 

‘““In the house ? ” 

** John the coachman.” 

‘Capital,’ said I. ‘‘You must take Kate into your confidence. She, 
of course, will tell John.” 

“Not if I forbid it!” 

‘‘You are too trusting, Judy. But John had better know—we must 
take the risk of that. Besides, if we are discovered and pursued, John 
will probably drive. If he’s on our side, he may drive slowly, or perhaps 
lame a horse.” 

Judith clapped her hands and cried, ‘‘ Bravo!”’ 

‘*T will think over it,” I said, ‘‘and the day after to-morrow we'll 
meet in the Primrose Wood—not here.” 

“Very well, Will. I shall think over it, too.”’ 

“Do, little one,” said I. ‘But don’t worry, or Sir Gideon will 
suspect.” 

“Worry, Will? I’m happier now than I ever was before.” 

“‘That’s good hearing, Judy. Goodbye, little conspirator. In a 
week - 

‘“‘In a week!” she repeated, and hid her face against my shoulder. 

I went out, feeling like a man to whom a new world has suddenly 
opened, beautiful at a distance, but, maybe, full of perils when close at 
hand. From the personal danger I shrank no more than from the 
prospect of a wrestling bout; my only fear was that we might fail and 
so subject Judith to a rigorous tyranny under which her free spirit 
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might pine and break. But there was no other course, and prudence 
had never been one of my conspicuous virtues. 

Just beyond the gate I met Sir Gideon and Lord Elmersdale riding 
together towards the house. Sir Gideon, with a sneer, said something to 
his companion, who glanced at me and saluted not unkindly. I returned 
his salutation and walked on, brushing against his boot as I passed. I 
felt no active enmity against his lordship—indeed, with Judith’s kisses 
still warm upon my lips, I was inclined to pity him, being assured that 
no such happiness would be his that day. 

I told my mother of our project, which was wiser than would appear, 
because I knew that she would not act against my wishes and might be of 
service in a score of little ways. But, although she promised secrecy, she 
refused to help; such runaway matches, she said, were contrary to religion 
and a proper regard for parental control. She had seen too many of them 
in her youth. It was easy to convince her heart that I was right, but not 
her reason. She was a woman who clung to observances as bulwarks of 
the State. : | 

When I met Judith in the Primrose Wood I confess that she was 
more jubilant than I. She had told her maid, Kate, who swore eternal 
fidelity, both on her own account and John’s. Sir Gideon suspected 
nothing; Lord Elmersdale had behaved with perfect decorum and no 
hint of importunity. Everything, in Judith’s view, pointed to an easy 
escape and the beginning of endless happiness. Although I did not feel 
such sunny confidence, I was infected by her spirit, and we sat on a 
fallen tree trunk, in a shower of dropping leaves, and made as merry as a 
pair of children. 

“Will,” she cried, ‘‘ how much do you love me?” 

‘With all my heart and soul, child.” 

‘You are the King and I am the beggar-maid! ”’ 

“You are Judith!” I said. 

‘* I wonder why we didn’t think of running away before !"’ 

‘“‘T did think of it, long ago,” said I. 

‘“ Then why didn’t you speak of it before?” 

‘‘Because, then, there was no Lord Elmersdale in the question, and 
could afford to wait.’’ 

‘‘T see,’’ she said, and added, ‘“‘ poor Lord Elmersdale !”’ 

‘You are sorry for him? ”’ 

“Of course. Why not?” 

‘“ Why not, indeed ?”’ I said, and felt that glow of mingled commisera- 
tion and pride which is so soothing to a man when he is in a position 
to pity his rival. 

Then we discussed my plan, which was so simple as to appear the 
easiest thing in the world to carry into effect. Judith, on the appointed 
evening, was to plead a headache and retire to her room at nine o’clock, 
leaving her father in the dining-room over his wine. At half-past nine 
she was to slip through the wood that bounded the Crow's Nest to the 
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north and strike the road at a point marked by a little circular pool 
called the Pigmies’ Bath. There she would find me waiting with a 
chaise. Sir Gideon would make no enquiries until the morning, or, if he 
did, Kate was there to satisfy him that all was well. This would give 
us a twelve hours’ start, which would be sufficient to ensure our safety. 
It was all like a sum in simple addition, with no room for mistakes. 

‘It’s beautiful,’”’ Judith cried, ‘‘and oh, I wish the day were here!” 

“It will come soon enough, Judy,” I said. ‘‘And don’t look too 
happy, or your father will get wind of danger.” 

‘I can easily appear miserable,” she said. 

6é Try.” 

She assumed such an expression of comical despair that I laughed 
aloud. 

‘Won't that do?” she asked. 

‘“‘It would be better to look happy, sweetheart. You’re not so good 
an actress as I thought.” 

“IT can't act to you,” she said; which was so satisfying an answer 
that I had to kiss her for it. 

‘‘ Now you must run home,” said I. ‘‘ We shall only meet again 
once more before the great day.”’ 

“Only once, Will ? ” 

‘We must be cautious, my heart 

‘‘ Then let me stay a little longer now!” 

So we lingered there for a time, and forgot everything but that we 
loved each other. The sun, striking through yellow leaves, made a 
glory of the wood, and turned the floor into a golden carpet worthy 
even to take the footfalls of my beggar-maid. Depth beyond depth I 
seemed to see into her heart, and always with new wonder and a sense 
of my own great good fortune. In all my later experience of life, I can 
recall but few periods touched with so rare a sense of exaltation. 

When we met again on the day before the flight, Judith was less gay 
of spirit. It was not that she had any shrinking from our undertaking, 
but, with its near approach, there camé a seriousness which sat well 
upon her, not destroying the child, but strengthening the woman. To 
fly from the house which was the centre of her memories, even though 
many of them were gray enough, was no small matter to a girl whose 
natural impulse was to cling. 

“‘ After to-morrow,” she said, ‘‘I shall have only you.” 

** Me anda free world, sweetheart.” 

‘* Yes, but the world doesn’t matter, Will.”’ 

It was a leaden day, very different from the other, so that, as we 
paced slowly to and fro—it being too chilly to sit on the fallen trunk— 
we moved in a kind of dusky twilight. We were drawn very close 
together in heart, though we spoke but little: it was a time of that 
deeper understanding which holds speech in check. 

Before we parted, Judith slipped a little packet into my hand. 
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‘* Keep that safely,” she said. ‘‘ Don’t open it until after we are 
married.” 

I took it and slipped it into the pocket of my vest, promising to 
respect her wish. For the first time that day, she laughed in her 
old, happy manner. 

‘*' You know exactly what to do to-morrow night, Judy ?” 

‘“ Yes,” she said, and repeated everything, heightening the details in 
a woman’s way. ‘If anything goes wrong, Will, you must trust me to 
do my best.” 

‘‘If I had a score of lives I would trust you with them all, Judy. 
But nothing will go wrong,” I added; ‘it will seem just like starting 
for a holiday.” 

‘One can never tell what may happen,” she said, with an air of 
wisdom that made me laugh. ‘‘ The carriage might break down, or 
anything!” 

‘‘Or you might forget to come!” 

She laid a hand over my mouth. 

‘‘ Hush,” she said; ‘‘ even if I died, I should remember.” 

‘‘ TI can believe that, sweetheart ; but I want no ghost to bear me 
company.” 

For the remainder of that day and the next, fight against the feeling 
as I would, I went about in a fever of excitement, fearful that Kate, the 
maid, or John, the coachman, might be unable to keep so great a secret, 
and fearful, also, that some little link in my own arrangements might 
give way. But, fortunately, when the time arrived, I was cool enough, 
and, at the appointed hour, the chaise, with me inside it, drew up beside 
the Pigmies’ Bath. 

It was a moderately clear night with little wind, and, so, favourable 
to our purpose. The carriage lamps had not been lighted, but they 
were ready trimmed to aid us when the statt should be made. Both 
the coachman and the postilion were old servants and entirely devoted 
to me; the horses fast and sound; the chaise light and well hung. I 
walked up and down quietly on the grass that bordered the road, and, 
with hands thrust deep in my pockets, tried to think of soothing things. 
But, after ten minutes had passed without a sign of Judith, the inaction 
became unbearable, and I slipped through the wood to get a view of the 
house. 

Instantly I became aware that something was wrong. Lights moved 
from window to window, and to my sharpened senses there seemed to 
come the sound of hurrying feet and the bustle attendant on some great 
discovery. The whole house, evidently, was much more fully awake than 
was desirable. I was just about to draw nearer and risk discovery when 
I saw a figure running towards me. I drew back into the shelter of the 
wood, and in a moment had Judith panting at my side. 

“Quick!” she gasped. ‘‘ Quick!” 

‘‘Are we discovered?’ I asked, supporting her to the waiting carriage 
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‘* Not yet—but hurry, hurry! ”’ 

I had the lamps lit in a moment, and opened the chaise duvor. 
Judith jumped in and I followed, crying to the coachman to start. The 
wheels began their spinning music: we were in the hands of Fate at last. 

I gave the girl time to get breath, straining a backward ear tu catch 
any noise of pursuit. The black hedgerows streamed past the windows 
like trails of smoke; the din of hoofs beat into the night. It was 
like the beginning of life thus to be alone with Judith and to know 
we were speeding towards freedom. 

At last she spoke, with one hand at her throat, the other grasping 
my fingers. 

‘‘ Lord Elmersdale dined with us to-night. I had no notice of it— 
none at all. He came in late with Papa. When I tried to get away 
at nine o’clock, Papa laughed and told me not to play the fool. I think 
he’d been drinking too much.” 

““ Very likely,’ said I. ‘And Lord Elmersdale ?” 

‘‘He was kind, and only said, ‘ Let the child go!’ But Papa was 
angry, and said he wouldn’t have his guests treated so. And then— 
and then——’’ She paused and drew a long breath. ‘‘ Then he bade 
me fetch the great sapphire which had been Mamma’s—the one she gave 
me before she died—to show Lord Elmersdale.” 

‘‘Aren’t you enough to dazzle his lordship that you must show your 
gems as well ?”’ 

‘‘T suppose he thought not—I’m sure he wasn't sober. I had to go 
Will, and then I found that it had gone! ” 

“Gone!” I cried. 

‘** Gone,” she repeated. 

‘Was it of much value ? 

“Oh yes-—hundreds and hundreds of pounds!” 

‘““Well?” I said, smiling at this vague valuation. 

‘‘T ran back and told him, Will. There was such a scene—-all the 
servants called up, and Kate,—even the stable boys. None of them knew 
anything, so they began to search the house. Then I slipped away in 
the confusion and came to you.” 

“That was right,” said I, ‘Cand bravely done. As for the great 
sapphire, it was yours, and if you don’t fret about its loss, nobody else 
has any right to. But one thing’s certain, Judy; very soon you'll be 
missed, and we shall have a full pack after us.” 

“I'm afraid so,’ she said. ** But I did right to come 7” 

‘“ Certainly, little one.” 

‘Can you hear anything, Wil?” 

IT let down the window and thrust out my head. In the whirl and 
movement of our going it was difficult to be sure of other sounds: but 
faraway I thought I caught the beat of hoofs. It was an ominous 
signal, and made my heart Icap. TP called to the coachman to whip up, 
and returned tu Judith’s side. 
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‘I can’t be sure,’’ I said, ‘‘ but I think we are pursued I tell 
you, Judy, because I know how brave you are.” 

‘With you I’m always brave,” she said. 

‘Yes, and alone as well. Whatever happens, hold close by me; let 
no one lay a hand on you.” 

‘* If they dare to touch me!”’ she cried. 

Again I listened; the sound was clearer. We were certainly being 
overtaken, and that, I concluded, not by a carriage, but by horsemen 
who had a clear advantage in speed. The one course, supposing the 
riders to be after us, wa: to face the matter out, and refuse to return. 
If it came to force, I had two men not ill-disposed to a tussle. 

We had not long t» wait, for presently, sitting with closed windows, 
we were both aware of an increasing clatter behind us. Would it pass, 
or draw level for a challenge ? 

A great voice cried, ‘‘ Stop,” and at the same moment a swinging 
whip-handle rattled against. the chaise-roof. It was impossible for us to 
escape without some sort of interview upon the road, so I had the carriage 
stopped, and inquired to whom I was indebted for this piece of doubtful 
courtesy. 

‘* You are indebted, sir, to me,” roared Mortlake, ‘‘and be damned 
to you!” His figure stood black against the sky above the line of the 
hedge ; just behind him I made out Lord Elmersdale. 

‘““°Tis always well,” said I, ‘‘to keep one’s temper.”’ 

‘‘*Tis better to catch a pair of runaway fools!” 

‘As to the folly, ’tis of your making.” 

‘“‘ Judith!”’ he cried, ‘‘come out of that carriage —and you, men, 
turn the horses’ heads. They'll be back in stable sooner than they 
thought.”’ 

‘““My servants only obey me,” said I. ** The horses must remain 
as they are.” 

Judith appeared at the open door, but she did not descend. On my 
soul, I believe she began to enjoy the situation; there was not a sign 
of fear on her face; she was not even pale, but smiled sweetly as she 
peered up at her father. 

“Good evening, Papa!” she said. 

Mortlake fumed; he reeled a little in his saddle with rage and 
wine. 

‘Come out of that, you ——!” he shouted. 

Both Elmersdale and I cried out on him atonce. Judith gave a little 
sob, and drew back into the chaise for a moment; then she jumped 
out and stood by me on the road. 

“Tf there were need of a witness to support me in the justice of 
my cause, I should call upon Lord Elmeisdale,” I said. ‘‘ He must 
begin to know you as well as I.” 

“Mortlake,” said his lordship, ‘I came with you to-night to give 
information about a stolen jewel, not to hear vou throw vile names at 
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a girl. I begin to think that she did well to prefer the honourable 
protection of a gentleman to yours.” 

“T thank you for that word!” I cried. ‘‘I stand here innocent 
of anything but my love, and only claim the right to carry it to an 
honourable conclusion.” 

‘‘Where Will gees, I go,” said Judith. ‘‘I beg Lord Elmersdale 
to forgive me if I deceived him. I—I—-—’’she was trembling, and 
fumbled at the ring upon her hand. 

‘* As for me, child,” said Elmersdale, ‘‘there is nothing to forgive— 
you were plain enough with me. If I have any reckoning to settle, tis 
with your father.” 

‘‘Are you in this damned conspiracy as well?” cried Mortlake. 
‘T swear the girl shall go back with me!” 

‘‘On one condition,” I said, drawing close to Judith’s side. 

‘*Curse your conditions! ”’ 

‘Jump in,” I whispered to her, and then cried aloud: ‘‘ Sir Gideon, 
I have the honour to wish you a very good evening and a pleasant 
journey home.” 

“Hell!” he cried, and levelled a pistol at me. Elmersdale saw 
the movement and spurred at him, but he was too late. A report rang 
sharply out and a bullet struck my side. 

I stood for a moment in a kind of wonder, expecting to fall, yet 
feeling no pain. Then a sudden light dawned upon me, and I drew 
from my vest pocket the packet which Judith had given me to keep. It 
was all ripped open by the bullet. 

“We are charmed even against your bullets!” I cried. ‘‘ This 
packet = 

ITheld it in the lhght of one of the chaise lamps, and a cry of 
surprise escaped me; my cyes were dazzled. At the same instant 
Mortlake caught the sparkle and leaped from his horse. 

‘‘The sapphire!” he cried. ‘‘ Must you steal my jewels as well as 
my daughter ? Thief!” He snatched at my hand, but I drew quickly 
aside and he lurched against the flank of a horse. I heard Elmersd.le 
laughing softly to himself. 

‘‘ Thief in your teeth!” I said. ‘‘ This was given to me by Judith— 
doubtless, under God’s providence, to save my life. Now that its work 
is done, let who will have the toy! ”’ 

But it was Judith’s turn to speak. For the second time she stepped 
from the carriage and stood by my side; we all waited in a kind of awed 
silence. 

‘“T took the sapphire.’ she said, ‘Sand gave it to Will, because it 
was mine. He didn’t know what it was—he promised not to open 
the packet till we were married. I knew,” and she turned proudly 
to her father, ‘‘that you would give me nothing if I married the man 
I loved. The sapphire was the only thing of value I had, and I 
only gave him my own.” 
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A report rang sharply out and a bullet struck my side. 
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‘‘ Bravo, little one!’ said Elmersdale. 

“You sent me for it to-night,” she said, ‘‘ just when Will was 
waiting for me. I said that it was gone so that I might slip away in the 
excitement, and I did, and then you came and tried to kill my love! It 
was I saved him—thank God for that! Oh, take the silly sapphire 
now it’s done its work, and let me go with Will! He won’t mind! 
Will you, Will?” And then she threw her arms wide and cried, ‘‘ Your 
beggar-maid!”’ and wept upon my breast. 

During this long speech of Judith’s, Mortlake had not said a word; 
he seemed dazed, and stood staring at us like a man in a dream. 

‘‘T resign all interest in this affair,” said Elmersdale. ‘‘ It seems to 
me, Mortlake, that there’s only one way out of it.” 

‘“Only one,” he answered, rousing himself with a start. 

‘‘Only one,” I repeated, ‘‘and I ask you to forget any foolish or 
ungenerous things I may have said, and take it.” 

‘* Boy, I tried to kill you. Can you forget that ?” 

‘Perhaps I gave you just cause for anger, and it is easy to forgive.” 

He mounted his horse heavily and stared at us again. 

‘‘The aim was true,”’ he said. ‘“‘I meant to kill, God help me! _ I’ve 
no more to say. Do as you will.” He wheeled his horse round and 
made as though to.take the homeward road, but Judith ran forward 
and clung to him. 

‘“ Not like that!’’ she cried. ‘‘ Say you forgive me, say I may come 
back and be happy with you till Will takes me. Only promise, and 
we'll go back together now!” 

He said nothing, but laid his hand tenderly upon her head. 

So we went back all together, and the scandal ef an elopement 
was avoided. Mortlake kept faithfully to the tacit agreement he had 
made, and gave Judith away at our wedding; but after that night when 
he had been so near blood-guiltiness he was never the same man. 
The memory of it seemed to darken his spirit like a shadow; it was 
as though he had seen into the black possibilities of his own nature, and 
recoiled afraid. As for Lord Elmersdale, he behaved as well in those 
trying circumstances as he did, later, at Talavera, where death found 
him, and Judith still wears his ring in memory of an honest man. 
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jury I may forgive - 
Slight me, and I) slay you. 
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; m stilla man; 
Pity me — a deeper tan 

all flush my cheek , I lay you! 
\ Lifelong foemen he and |, 
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(Some stray mirror told the tale )- 
Then my sword supped scarlet ! 
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HE recent discovery, in the Island of Java, of fossil remains which 
belonged to the ape-like man and long-looked-for ‘‘ missing link,”’ 
known to scientists as Pithecanthropus erectus, deserves far more 
attention than the short notices which were given to it at the 

time by the daily press, as now the space which has hitherto separated us 
from the Chimpanzce—the highest of the Apes—and so far from the 
other mammals, is at last bridged over; and it may be of interest to 
consider a few of the peculiarities of habit or construction of some of 
these near relatives or connections of ours, with special reference to 
the points in which they either resemble or differ from us. 

But, first, it will be as well to enquire briefly into the question of this 
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“last link,’’ this wonderful discovery which justifies us in saying ‘‘ that 
the pedigree of the Primates—Man, Apes, Monkeys, and Lemur-like 
creatures— from *the oldest Eocene Lemurs upwards to Man, is 
now so well known, its principal features so firmly fixed, that there 
is no missing link whatever.” 


Skeletons 
of 

Man 

and 
Gorilla. 


At the Zoological Congress held at Cambridge last year, Professor 
Haeckel, of Jena, lecturing on the remains of this ape-like man, said ‘‘the 
teeth are like those of Man; the femur (upper thigh kone) is very human, 
but shows some resemblance to that of the Gibbons. Its size, however, 
indicates an animal which stood, when erect, nct less than five feet six 
inches high. The skull-cap is also very human, but with prominent 
eye-brow ridges, like those of the Apes.” 

‘* Now, speaking generally, we may say that Man alone combines the 
four following features: (1) Erect walk; (2) extremities differentiated 
accordingly; (3) articulate speech ; (4) higher reasoning power. And of 
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Orang Utan. By GAMBIER BOLTON. 


these the erect walk is not an absolutely distinguishing characteristic, for 
the large Apes likewise walk on their feet only, supporting their bodies by 
touching the ground with the backs of their hands—in fact with them 
knuckles—and this is a mode of progression very different from that of the 
Monkeys, which walk upon the palms of their hands.”’ 

And as, in the ‘‘last link,” ‘‘ in adaptation to a more erect gait than 
that of the Apes, the legs have become stronger, and the hind hand has 
been turned into a flat-soled foot,” we may certainly claim points Nos. I 
and 2 in its favour; whilst as to the other points, ‘‘ speech and reason 
are obviously relative distinctions only, the direct result of more brains 
and more brain power, the so-called mental faculties’’; and a remarkable 
point about the skull of this ape-like man is the size of the brain, which is 
much larger than that of the Apes and about the same as that of a 
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Lowest type of human being (Female.) From the Perth Museum, W. Australia. 


low-type human being, for its essential cranial capacity is fixed by 
Professor Haeckel as high as 1,000 cubic centimetres, which is just that 
of the Ceylonese Veddah women, one of the smallest sized and lowest 
types of present-day human beings; whilst the cranial capacity of the 
Gorilla, the largest Ape, is only 600 cubic centimetres. 

In these four points, then, we see the close resemblance of the ape-like 
nan to ourselves, and, taking them into careful consideration, we may 
well agree with the learned Professor in his summing-up, ‘‘ he is indeed 
the long-looked-for ‘ missing link,’”’ although we may perhaps feel inclined 
to query the date at which he became extinct—3,o000 B.c., which 
has been selected for it by a Professor at Cambridge. 

Leaving this branch of our subject for the present, we pass on to the 
consideration of our near relatives, the Apes, with special reference to the 
points in which they either resemble or differ from us. 

Now, in the mind of the general public, these mammals are so closely 
connected with the Monkeys that they may be said to look upon them as 
oné and the same thing: creatures generally hideous in appearance, with 
painfully human-like hands and feet ; possessing thumbs instead of great 
toes ; with either no tails at all or having caudal appendages of varying 
lengths ; with weird colouring on their faces and other parts of their 
bodies, and huge pouches in their cheeks in which they store away food 
and other ‘‘ unconsidered trifles’’: a hopeless jumble of the very worst 
description. 

But, fortunately for us, the Scientist steps in, and, by sorting them 
out into their proper families and groups, reduces this state of chaos to 
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one of perfect order, easily to be understood by those who will take the 
trouble to inquire into the matter. He first classes them all together 
under the heading ‘‘ Primates” (pronounced Pri-ma-tes, and not as if 
referring to a dignity of the Church), and then divides them into the two 
sub-orders, Anthropoidea (Anthropos—a man) and Lemuroidea, the former 
consisting of Man, Apes, and Monkeys, and the latter of the Lemur-like 
creatures only. Not content with this, and in order to make things even 
easier for us to understand, he divides the sub-order Anthropoidea into 
four sections, the first consisting of Man only; the second of the Apes; 
the third of the Old World Monkeys and Baboons; whilst the fourth 
consists of the New-World Monkeys and Marmozets; the term ‘‘ New- 
World” being applied only to those which inhabit the American Contineut, 
the remainder being classed as ‘‘Old World.” 
The following plan or table will help to make this more clear. 


PRIMATES 


| | | 
ANTHROPOIDEA (Man, Apes, Monkeys). LEMUROIDEA (Lemur-like creatures :. 


= cl oe ee ees ce | 
(1) Man (2) Apes (3) Old World Monkeys and Baboons | 
(Europe, Asia, Africa.) (4) New World Monkeys and Marmoczets. 
(America.) 


For the purpose of this article, it will be sufficient if we deal only with 
the second section of the sub-order Anthropoidea, and following closely 
the lines laid down by Lydekker and others, we may interpret this title as 
applied solely to those mammals which are human-like in form; which 
are able to assume at will, and for varying lengths of time, a more or 
less upright position ; and whose bodily structure, including skull, teeth, 
and limbs, resembles our own; whilst we must not lose sight of the fact 
that, whilst the Veddahs of Ceylon approach the Apes most nearly, of 
these, the Chimpanzee stands nearest to man; neither should we forget 
that part of the Huxleyan Law which teaches us that ‘‘the structural 
differences between the Apes and ourselves are, from a purely anatomical 
point of view, of far less importance than those by which the lower 
Monkeys are separated from the higher Apes.” 

Under the title of ‘“Apes”’ are included only the Chimpanzee, 
the Gorilia, the Orang Utan, and the Gibbon; and of these, whilst two 
species of Chimpanzee are recognised by scientists, only one species of 
the Gorilla exists, but three species of Orang Utan are known to 
the nativeg of Borneo and Sumatra, the Gibbons numbering no less 
than six, which, although similar in shape, differ widely in their 
colouring. All are inhabitants of the Old World, and are found in 
what may be described as certain comparatively small districts, the 
Chimpanzee and Gorilla being natives of the forests of western and 
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equatorial Africa, the Orang Utan being found in those large islands, 
Borneo and Sumatra, whilst the Gibbons inhabit not only these two 
islands and Java, but extend northwards through the Malay Peninsula 
and Siam to Burma and India; so that it will be noticed at once that 
the Apes inhabit only the warmest and dampest of the tropical regions, 
and the great difficulty of keeping them alive for any length of time in 
our European collections will be understood, the peculiarities of our 
variable climate tending to develop in them various chest and lung 
diseases which soon carry them off, quite a remarkable exception being 
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the bald-headed Chimpanzee ‘‘ Sally,’’ who lived for many years in the 
collection in Regents Park, London. 

Dividing the body into head, trunk, and limbs, we are at once struck 
by the wonderful likeness which exists between the skull of the 
Chimpanzee and the lower races of mankind. In the photograph, 
the long and protruding jaws of the Australian native are very similar 
to those of the Ape; whilst the brow ridges in the Melanesian, from 


Australian (Native). Milanesian. Chimpanzee. 


the north of Queensland, are distinctly Ape-like. A glance at the shape 
of the plate, when the skull is turned over, is even more remarkable 
still, for whilst it is horse-shoe like in the case of the European or 
higher type of man, in the Australian native and Chimpanzee it is a 
semi-oval, and, but for a slight difference in the size, could hardly be 
distinguished the one from the other. These Apes and the Gorilla have 
eyebrows, and lashes to the‘lids of the eyes, whilst none of the 
Anthropoids have any signs of cheek pouches. The teeth not only agree 
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Skull of “The Last Link ” (restored). By permission of PROFESSOR GADOW, 


exactly in number with those of man, but, with the exception of the 
great tusks or canines, in structure as well, although even these are 
developed to a very considerable extent in all the lower races of 
mankind. 

Apes and Monkevs both possess vocal sacs (saccus, a bag), especially 
large in the Orang Utan; and “survivals of these, although no longer 
used, persist In man in the shape of a pair of small pouches—between the 
true and false vocal cords.” , 

Passing on to the trunk, we are at once struck by the fact thut 
neither Man nor Ape shows any external signs of a tail, although, 
before birth, the tail is still a conspicuous feature in the embryos 
of both. The skeletons are wonderfully similar, the great flatness and 
breadth of the breast-bone being very noticeable in both, and quite 
different from that of the baboons and monkeys. Those who still 
look for the rib which is popularly supposed to be missing from the 
skeleton of Man, and out of which Woman, as they assert, was formed, 
will be disappointed in finding that the full number exists in Man, 
Woman, and Ape, and that they are wonderfully similar in appearance 
and size, although the human skeleton, taken as a whole, is of a far 
lighter and neater build than that of the Apes. Both possess a little 
pouch in the intestines, which, with us, has nearly withered away, 
and is quite useless; in fact, it 1s often extremely dangerous, as any 
small substance, such as a cherry stone, lodging in this little pouch, 1s 
apt to cause the death of the unfortunate human swallower, but with 
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the Apes and many of the other mammals it is a regular organ, 
and an extremely useful one, too. 

In the limbs, their unequal length in most of the Apes is the first 
thing noticeable, the arms generally being very much longer than the 
legs, but we must remember that ‘‘none of them habitually walk solely 
on their hind limbs without obtaining additional support from these 
long arms”; and yet, in spite of this, we cannot help a feeling of 
amazement at the resemblance between the limbs of the Anthropoids and 
our own. The structure in both is identical; the fingers and toes are 
furnished with nails, with the exception of the Orang Utan, in which the 
great-toe nail 1s sometimes missing. 

The hands of both are adapted for grasping objects, and whilst 
this power, which is equally strong in the feet of the Apes, is almost lost 
to the majority of adult human beings, we may still trace it in the 
foot of the newly-born infant, which in many instances has nearly as 
much grasping power as that of a young Ape; whilst the- legs, as if 
to assist in the operation, are bent inwards, at this time, to a re- 
markable degree. And even in the case of adult human beings, who 
have either lost the use of their arms or are born armless, we occasionally 
see traces of this power and, although this is quite lost to most, some 
of them are able to do most things with their feet that other human 
beings would do naturally with their hands, and instances are on record 
of armless individuals being able to paint pictures in quite a masterly 
manner, by holding the brush with their toes. This is a power lost to 
most of us, just like that of the wonderful sense of smell so common 
to many animals, the homing instinct of the pigeon, the dog, or cat, and 
other things of this kind. 

With all our superiority over the beasts of the field, there are still 
many points in which they are far ahead of us, and it is by no means 
improbable that, as our vaunted state of civilization advances, we may 
find that we are losing other powers which, properly preserved, might 
have been of the greatest possible service to us. 

As to the habits of the Apes, they are all not solely fruit-feeders, but 
raw and cooked flesh-eaters as well, for Gibbons have been seen to catch 
and eat birds that have flown into their cages. Orang Utans in captivity 
will eat both raw and cooked meat; ‘Sally,’ the Chimpanzee, as 
noticed by the late A. D. Bartlett, ‘‘ would kill and eat small birds. 
Seizing them by the neck, she would bite off the head, and eat up the 
bird, skin, feathers, and all,” whilst, later on, she developed wonderful 
powers of rat-catching, killing and eating those which strayed into her 
cage at night. The young Gorilla at Berlin was very fond of meat, 
but no adult specimen has ever yet reached Europe, and hardly anything 
is known about their habits when wild, as they are extremely shy, and 
live in the depths of forests in a temperature that can best be described 
as like that of a Turkish bath. 

The Orang Utan, Chimpanzee, and Gorilla are house-builders too, 
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for they have been seen to construct rough shelters in the trees at a 
considerable height from the ground, twisting the branches together, and 
cleverly covering the roof with twigs and moss; and in these places the 
female and young ones pass the night in safety, the male sheltering 
himself as best he can underneath, and keeping careful watch over his 
family. 

Many other points ot resemblance between the structure and habits 
of Man and Apes might well be mentioned, but enough has been said to 
prove the truth of the title, ‘‘Our Near Relations,” whilst the term 
‘‘ The Missing Link,” has been shown to be quite obsolete, and the 
much more appropriate one, ‘‘ The Last Link,’’ has taken its place, the 
chain between Man and the other mammals being thus completed. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THE ORDEAL. 


CAN’T never do it, Ursie. I won’t go 


anighst the place. I be afeard o’ my 
life to think o’ it—let alone to go. I tell 
‘ee, my heart ’ud fail me to touch it, or 
to zo much as creep up an’ cast my eyes 
‘pon it. For they do say that when you 
do but draw nigh the blood ‘ull flow.” 

‘* For God’s sake, hush,’’ she warned 
him, in a quick, frightened whisper. ‘*‘ Don’t 
‘ee talk so loud, Jack, or folk ’ull overhear 
an’ vind out all.” 

They were on the footpath leading across 


the same ploughed ground where last harvest they sat and talked behind 
the sheaves. 


To all appearance they did but walk out round together 
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as lovers should. For Sunday was come once more, with its rest from 
work and a sound of church-bells rising and falling upon the wind. 
Already, though it was full early, folk were making their way along the 
road up the hill. 

Ever and again they glanced at the little graveyard on the knoll in 
expectation and in fear. 

They had not long to wait. Presently, a small procession wee ‘to 
slowly climb the flight of stone steps up the steep. Like a funeral it 
looked of some poor body, who has left no mourners. In front walked 
the parson, and with him one ‘from Wincanton who was a Justice of the 
Peace. Then followed a coffin, carried on a bier, but covered by a pall 
that hid the heads of the bearers too. But all the folk who watched 
were held back for the time being outside the gate. 

Young Jack shuddered at the e sight. He himself was pale as death; 
and so was Ursie, too, though ‘She gave no other sign of weakness, but 
stood firm and did not even tremble or so much as falter in her speech. 

‘**Tis no good for ’ee to talk, Ursie,’’ hecried, again, waving his hands 
in helplessness and despair. ‘“‘I can’t. I tell ’ee I can’t. I'll run away 
out o’ all reach.” And he turned his face from Bratton, and took some 
steps along the path, as if to suit the deed to the word. 

‘‘Ah,” she sighed. ‘An’ that’s how things afore now have a-bin 
brought to light, when they mid ha’ bin kep’ dark till doomsday. I tell’ 
’ee, Jack, ’tis nothing but jus’ to go an’ lay your vinger on the hand 
o’ un. ‘Tis no truth in what they do tell up. An’ when ’tis done, they’ll 
bury un, an’ all ‘ull be forgot.” 

That was true. In the afternoon they were to bury the unclaimed 
dead, and so the talk about it all would end. 

The friends of him who was missing up the country had been down 
to Wincanton to find only a stranger never before seen. Not the 
slightest clue had the constables got hold of to guide them to the dis- 
covery of the crime. The dead body, so great-uncle Tutchins had said, 
might have been carried a ‘‘hunderd mile for all anybeddy could tell.” 
There was nothing, no writing in any of the pockets, no sign of any- 
thing with a word upon it, to tell them where to ask or make their 
search. The clothes were new—a jacket, breeches, and hose of sheep- 
grey yarn, such as were worn by yeomen and the better class of 
husbandmen—fresh bought with the creases scarcely worn away, but with 
no name of the tailor by whom the seams were sewn. For craftsmen 
lived out of their neighbours of those days, and little thought of 
sending their names far abroad to bring in work. In the fob was a 
silver watch—but that was madein France. It only added another doubt 
by seeming to show that robbery was not at the bottom of the crime. 

So, after all said and done, there was no more left to do but to lay 
these relics upon one side in readiness for some other proof which would 
never come, and lay the body underground. In Bratton parish it had 
been found, and to Bratton it must be brought back to be buried. 
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There was but one small chance; and that, as everybody felt, could but 
make it clear that no guilt Jay upon Bratton folk. As to bringing home 
the murder to him who did it, nobody so much as dreamt of that. It 
could never be found out, so everybody said. 

There was an old, lingering belief—somewhat fallen into disuse of 
late, but still firmly held in far-off parts of the country—that, at the 
touch of the murderer, or even in his presence, the wounds of a 
murdered man would break out and bleed afresh. Great beads of sweat 
had been known to rise upon the dead man’s forehead, ay, and run down 
upon his brow, so many a ballad song and chap-book set down in print. 
Quite a number, even of the bettermost people, believed this still; so 
that, although some thought the Queen’s judges would not take it for 
proof in law, many more stuck out that it ought to be done. It was 
God’s way, so Rizpah had said overnight, to bring the hidden 1ll-doer 
to justice; and then she spoke the text that ‘‘ whoso sheddeth man’s 
blood, by man shall his blood be shed.”” Jacob Handsford was the only 
one in Bratton to sneer when yesterday the word had been sent round 
that every male above sixteen should undergo this ordeal as he passed 
on Sunday morning into the village church. It must be the devil then 
sure enough, he scoffed, for more than once a corpse had bled anew a 
touch of one who had never been near the place. ‘‘Ay, an’ one time 
at the pa’son hiszelf—he! he!—when he reached out his han’ to lift off 
the cloth.” 

‘**Tis but this,” the girl went on, with growing eagerness, ‘an’ then 
all ’ull be done wi’ an’ safe. Look, they’ve a’most a-got it ready there 
by the porch, close handy to the path. Jack, I tell ’ee ’t ’ull be tookt 
note o’ that we do bide away so long. ’Tis out o’ all reason—for every- 
beddy is there an’ some from other places, too. They’ll suspect some- 
thing, Jack; I know they will. Come on; you ought to ha’ bin the first.” 

In her anxiety she caught hold of him, as if to drag him along the 
path. Half yielding to this new -fear, but half out of his habit of 
trusting to Ursula, he suffered her to lead him some way back towards 
the village. 

Then he stopped again. 

‘“Ursie, I can never look upon un,” he moaned. 

‘““There’s no need. You have but to put out your han’ as you do 
pass by.” | 

‘**Twere so dark,” he faltered in a low voice, ‘‘ that I’ve never a-zeed 
un. He'll draw my eyes to un, Ursie, though I could scarce dare to look.” 

“’Tis but a minute,” she went on, pleading at first, but growing 
impatient that he should be so weak, ‘‘an’ then all the trouble over for 
good. An’ what can this be after what you have a-done afore ? Why, you 
carried un whilst he wur still warm, an’ now he’s cold more ’an a week. 
Would ’ee be such a coward that you can’t so much as lay finger-tip to un?”’ 

He winced as she called him that, and once more they walked on. 

‘But what if the blood should run?” he presently gasped. That 
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was his real dread, and at thought of it all his strength fled, his knees 
bent, and his hands shook. | 

‘IT tell ’ee ’tis but a trap to catch a guilty heart wi’ fear that have 
a-bin gied up in most parts years agone,” she said, quietly, to give him 
courage. ‘‘ Bea man, Jack. Why, what is it a-told up about Master 
Babb, o’ Chard, that killed the widow-ooman ? He ran away an’ zo it 
all came out. An’ what o’ he in the zong, then, that shook an’ trembled 
like a leaf, an, sooner ’an touch the body, fell down an’ told all there- 
right. °*Tis but to keep up a good heart for a minute, Jack—just to talk 
to the folk as you do pass, an’ hurry in the virst an’ out again. For 
there’s no need to go to church. ' Nobeddy ‘ull expect it. An’ we'll 
come out in the fields, Jack, happy to think that there’s no more to 
be thought 0’. Come—afore we be missed; there’s no time to spare.” 

‘* T’ll do it, Ursie, come what may,” he cried, with sudden boldness. 
But though her words had brought him tothe point, his spirit still quailed 
within. He paused a moment. Then he looked blankly into her face. 
There came a hopelessness into his eyes as again he put his fear into 
words: ‘‘ An’ if they do mark anything 1n my countenance or gait, zo it 
mus’ be.” 

In a twinkling he had again cast fear aside, and was ready to go on— 
ready with the reckless courage that belonged to his nature. But his 
weakness and uncertainty of mind in presence of the rites that went 
beyond things living, as it were, into the other world filled her with alarm. 
In her heart also was a doubt. But the outcome and the upshot of not 
going stood clear before her brain. He would be missed—sent for— 
brought, after all, and watched—watched with a narrowness of expectation 
that could see even more than there was. 

“IT tell "ee what, Jack dear,” she said, moved by a sudden impulse 
of pity and love, “If ’t ’ull do ’ee any good I'll go along wi’’ee. [’ll 
walk straight up an’ stand there by your zide. ’T ‘ull be only as if I went 
out o’ cur’osity—an’ there’s a-many women-folk ‘ull do that. An’ I'll 
just speak a word to ‘ee, quiet like, as you do step on to the grass.” 

“Tf you ’ull but do it, Ursie, I'll go at once,” he cried, eagerly, 
seizing upon her offer almost before the words were out of her mouth. 
‘‘I’d never back out, nor turn tail, if you was by, but go on, whatever 
mid hap. I’ve a-got that trust in ’ee, Ursie, that what you do say is 
right. An’ you don’t believe in it yourself, do ’ee? Nor your vather, 
Ursie? Zo you said : 

She stopped him in his anxious talk and stepped in front to look at 
him. 

‘“You be all in a zweat,” she said, ‘‘ wi’ the thought o’ it. Here, let 
I wipe your forehead an’ your cheeks with the corner o’ my neckercher, 
afore we do meet wi’ a soul. An’ look up cheerful like. For anyway, 
no harm can come. If nothing should hap, that’s a proof. An’ if 
it should, why, stand bold. For it can but show false in the minds o’ all 
—wi’ no reason an’ no link to hold ’ee to it, as mid zay. There’s nothing 
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‘pon earth can hurt ’ee, Jack, but yourself, for certain sure. Come, look- 
y-zee, they’ve a-oped the gate for folks to go up.” 

‘‘Come on then, Ursie,” he said, his mind now fully made up. 
‘When all’s said an’ done, there’s none ’ull take note o’ we any more 
than the rest.” 

They hurried along the path towards the village street. Even to be 
late, when everybody was so full of wonder and eagerness to see, might 
look strange and call for some comment, if only in joke. By the time 
they came down into the road all the people had slowly filed up into the 
church-yard, and were standing in groups upon the path. So much the 
better after all. The moment was too solemn for shaking hands and 
talk. Nobody had so much as a word or a look for Ursie and young 
Jack, but all stood there in silence, the men bareheaded, the women with 
parted lips and pale, watching as one after another stepped forward in 
his turn. 

The bier had been placed upon the grass close by the church-door ; 
and the corpse, wrapped in woollen cloth, lay in an uncovered coffin with 
its face and hands open to the light. The parson, the Justice of the 
Peace, and the constable, stood upon one side by the head and watched. 
One after another the villagers lightly touched the murdered man, and, 
passing on, waited by the entrance to the porch. And slowly the circle 
of the people who came only to see the sight, overcoming. their awe 
of death, drew closer and closer until they blocked the way, and ncw 
and again had to be told in a loud voice to stand back. 

For a minute Jack and Ursula waited upon the outskirts of the throng. 

She glanced at him. His lips were set firm with the dogged look she 
had seen at times before, when, at cudgel-playing or wrestling, he stood 
up before a man he knew to be as good or better than himself. In the 
deed itself, the thing seemed easier than when only thought upon and 
pictured in the mind. She touched him on the elbow. Intent on what 
he saw he gave no heed. She pulled him by the sleeve, and beckoned 
with her finger. Then they pushed a way between the folk and came 
to the very front. 

His turn had come, but still he did not move. 

He was staring upon the face of the unknown man whom he had 
killed. It had a fascination for him, just as he had feared, lying there in 
its cerecloth with closed eyes, ashy white. On the brow, full in sight, 
was the wound—with blood about it still, but dark and black. The 
cheekbones and the thin nose were pitted deep with the small-pox, but 
the cheeks, and mouth, and jaw, were hidden in a moustache and beard 
clipped short and close. 

He stood like one spell-bound, though the Justice made a sign to him 
to come. He looked dazed and perplexed, as if scarcely knowing what 
he did, where he was, or what he looked upon. 

Was he going to break down, now, at the last? Ursula’s heart sank. 
She spoke to him, quickly, in a whisper :— 
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‘* Now—Jack—’tis you.” 

At the sound of her voice he started, and stepped sullenly towards 
the bier. : 

An awful fear gripped her around the heart. God! If what folk said 
was true, and the blood should flow! Her breath came fast. She felt 
like to fall; but she pressed one hand tight against her side, and followed 
him only a pace or so behind. Her eyes were fixed upon the wound. 
Already it looked to her to moisten as they drew near. 

Now that he was brought to the pinch, Jack White, without wavering, 
stretched out his arm to touch. 

The air was still and soft. There was neither sound nor movement 
in the crowd as he quickly stretched forth his hand with less of care than 
any of the rest, and tapped with his fingers on the white, shining 
knuckles of the dead. 

Suddenly, close by his shoulder, arose a shriek. 

Then it was all true! The blood had come afresh! The dead had 
told his tale and everything was found out. 

He staggered back. He turned, and would have run, but Ursula was 
already clinging to him; though her face, turned from him, still stared 
upon the bier. 


"Tis William,” she screamed, her voice wild with terror. ‘‘ Poor — 
William—on his way home unbeknown—that you have a-killed.”’ 
At once, there was an upstore everywhere. ‘‘ What, William—It 


can’t be William White—Though ’tis his hair—an’ height—an’ forehead 
—” Some laid hands upon young Jack. Some ran to Ursula, who had 
fallen, sobbing and wringing her hands, upon the ground. And some 
cried out to fetch Rizpah, who, sure enough, must know her own son, 
and was coming at that moment, book in hand, across the field. 

But the truth, once spoken, stood beyond all doubt. Malachi Webb, 
always the foremost, stepped up to look. Below the cheek-bone, but 
hidden now under the new-grown hair, was the scar brought back from 
an earlier voyage. And though the face was thin with illness—and the 
features out of all knowledge disfigured and changed, pitted thick and 
deep with the small-pox—there was not one of Bratton who could not say 
without doubt that this was William White. 

Ay, and it was clear to see, too, why William White had stayed away 
with no word sent. Lying at death’s door, like enough, for weeks, and 
laid aside for months, how was he to write or send? Illness had made 
him another man. Even his own mother would scarce know him now. 
And Rizpah, who had stayed away from the grim sight-seeing was hard 
by on her way to church. Make room for Rizpah—break it to her gently, 
sure. Poor woman—little better than twelve months a widow—and to 
have such sorrow wi’ her sons. 

And all the while, above the hum and buzz of voices, arose the moan 
of Ursula, sometimes growing into a shriek, that it was William, and 
then sinking into a wail as she cried and sobbed for young Jack. 
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She had found him courage to come there and face the ordeal to fail 
him at the last. 


BOOK III. 


RIzpau. 


Winterhays. 
Again it was near midsummer, the very day o’ the month 
upon which, at early daybreak, William had set out for sea, 
two years agone. It was the hour of twilight, too, but not as then of 
dewy dawn. The west above the hill was broken into fierce rifts. 
Crimson light ran up into the sky, pierced the walls of purple cloud. 
and cast a blood-red glow upon the masses overhead. It was the last 
clutching after life of a long and passionate day. 

Again there was hay in the pook in the home-field and also in the 
meadow at the back of Jacob Handsford’s barn. There had been a heavy 
tempest during the afternoon that had brought all work to a standstill, and 
spoilt the greater part already done. Early in the day, huge, threatening 
mountains of leaden cloud, sun-capped against the pale blue sky, arose 
above the hill-tops, so that there was much ado to rake the grass together 
before the coming storm should break. For hours the jagged lightning 
played and thunder rattled all along the ridge, with scarce a breath o’ 
wind or drop o’ rain to cool the sultry air. Then a whirlwind, chilly 
and cold, came rushing down the open space by the cross-roads and 
swept the valley round. The clouds burst. A sudden torrent poured 
that drenched the running work-folk to the skin. And so by eventide 
the storm wore out its strength and passed into a moaning rumble far away. 

Then everybody ran out 0’ house to look about and eye out what harm 


A YEAR and more had passed, and sad changes had fallen upon 
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was done; for here and there a chimney-tun had been blown down or 
the thatch torn away at a pointing-end. 

Jacob, as fast as he could set foot to ground, went shuffling up to 
Winterhays alone. He was always alone since Ursula was gone ; for folk, 
one and all, had made up their minds to have nothing to do with such a 
thing of a fellow. Not a neighbour, young or old, would so muchas pass 
the time o’ day with the man as he went down street. Children, who 
could little more than lisp, called ‘‘skin-flint ” to his face, and boys, just 
big enough to run, thought it a good deed to throw a stone after little 
Jakey Handsford so soon as ever his back was turned. So there was no 
comfort in it, though he had won what he craved. 

There is nothing so slow to grow, but nothing so deep of root and 
long in dying out, as the ill-will of a village. Jacob felt very sad at 
heart as he hurried up the hill. For great-uncle Tutchins and Malachi 
Webb were standing below the churchyard as he turned into the. field. 
He could see by their looks that something had gone awry, and his quick 
ear caught the sound of their laughter just as he slammed back the little 
kiss-gate and stepped in upon the path. ‘‘ Ha!” muttered Jacob to 
himself, ‘‘there’s no such thing as good-fellowship left ‘pon the face o’ the 
earth, I do declare.” No matter what damage might be done, well 
enough he knew that nobody would lend him a helping hand. And he 
able to buy up both o’ the fellows and then look round for more. 

He had got hold of the farm that he coveted after all ; but so far it had 
brought him nothing but trouble. Rizpah went out at Milemas last, and 
ever since then the house lay empty. What good was the land to her— 
with William killed and laid to rest, and young Jack where they had put 
him at the cross-roads just on the brow of the ridge, for all the world to 
see? Glad enough was she to give it up and creep into the little cottage 
hard by the high-road. ‘‘ For certain sure, she had money a plenty 
now,” 60 great-uncle Tutchins and cousin Simon Mogg agreed. She 
could never want so much as a penny-piece of any living soul, not if 
she did live toa hunderd. No, no. For wi’ what belonged to both o’ 
the boys, so well as her own share, she was so sure o’ to-morrow’s bread 
as she was o’ to-morrow’s daylight. ‘‘Jus’ the very same,” said great- 
uncle Tutchins. ‘‘’T’ud be nothing but a friendly act and kind and 
prudent to get the poor ooman to choose executors and draw up a bit 
of a will,” suggested thoughtful cousin Simon Mogg. ‘‘An’ la! she do 
really want some near relative to take her money to use an’ pay the 
interest regular-like, wi’ no thought or trouble to herself like.”” That 
was the sort of gossip that took place when Rizpah went out and Jacob 
came into Winterhay’s—and a good job, too. 

But Ursula was alive at that time, for it was not until the new year 
that she was taken, and Jacob had been driven to his wits’-end to know 
what to do since then. 

He hurried across the field and stood before the tenantless home- 
stead. No matter how little he asked, he could get no one to take the 
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house without the land, and no one to live in it and work for him. They 
would not take it at a gift to be under Jacob, so folk said. And morning, 
noon, and night, it worrited him most wonderful to know the place 
empty, day after day, and week after week, when it ought to be bringing 
in a few shillings, if only, as he grumbled to himself, to pay the outs. 
For keep it up he must. That he was bound to do in black and white. 
“Ha! an’ things out o’ use do run to disrepair more than they do 
wear out wi’ hard usage,” daily he kept snarling to himself. But when 
he first clapped eyes upon Winterhays, to-night, he stopped and raised 
his hands and looked aghast. 

The old place had stood right in the stroke of the wind. Some 
weeks ago, the mischievous toads of boys had unhung and carried away 
the garden hatch and broken all the window-panes with stones; and 
now came the tempest and all the roof was aruin. For the gale had 
got under the broad eaves and stripped off the thatch, leaving the 
rafters bare as bones. The chimneys at the gable ends were carried 
away and red bricks lay strewn and broken all across the garden plot. 
The old pear tree in the corner was blown down and had fallen against 
the wall. The old home of Winterhays that had covered the Whites for 
sO many generations looked no better than a wreck. 

Little Jacob Handsford stamped his feet and tore his hair. 

Then he fell to raving. 

“‘God’s life! but a pretty penny it must cost to put all straight—an’ 
that’s good money after bad, wi’ not so much as a varden to be got out 
o’ it all, whatever mid be spent. Ha! sure enough, there’s work an’ 
pay for the thatcher, an’ the mason, an’ the glazier—an’ all out o’ one 
pocket, too—all out o’ Jacob Handsford’s. An’ the place a-bought so 
dear as vire, too—so dear as vire—so dear as vire.”’ 

In his excitement, still repeating these words, he began to wander 
aimlessly around the dismantled house. He crossed behind the cow- 
stalls towards the orchard, but it was only to pass from one damage to 
another. More than a score of apple trees, thick in leaf and heavy- 
laden with green, new-kerned fruit, had been blown down—and then to 
see the hurt they had done, tearing and breaking the limbs of others in 
their fall. Three tall elm trees that grew in the bank of a hedge-row 
ditch, torn up by the roots, had fallen, crashing into a piece of wheat. 
‘““Ha! How be they to be got at? How be they to be got at?” 
Jacob asked the question again and again, but could find no answer. 

He stayed there until dusk was falling, and homestead, trees, and 
orchard became wrapped in gloom. He could do no good—no good at 
all. He would be out o’ pocket—out o’ pocket after all his pains. Jacob 
Handsford pitied himself with all his heart. After the way he had 
thought, and schemed, and worked, and saved, that everything he had 
put hand to should go so much awry. Ah! all this trouble was the only 
reward he got for being so prudent and thrifty. He might just as well 
get home at once and see what Hannah Peach was about. He got his 
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village news from Hannah, too; for she was the only soul he had to speak 
to since Ursula died at the turn of the new year. 

But what was that Hannah was telling up the other night? Once 
or twice of late, in his perplexity, his mind had-run upon Rizpah 
White. Sure, when her trouble had passed over awhile, she would be 
looking for something to do. If he could get a staid woman like that, 
and honest and respectable, to come and manage for him, it would pay 
to give her good money rather than things should go so much to waste. 
But Hannah had brought in strange stories about Rizpah White. Jacob 
stopped in the path and thought. There came upon him a curiosity to 
pry out and learn whether the things said were true. 

He climbed quietly up the hill-side, towards the cross-roads, close by 
the gate where Rizpah sat down to rest and think that Monday when 
she had been to Wincanton about the rent. 

It was lighter on the hill than down below. The air was still and 
calm. Long strips of cloud, broken up and left behind in the wake of 
the storm, stretched above the horizon, one over the other, ragged- 
edged, blood-red and livid, with shafts of golden light bursting between 
and spreading up into the sky. 

He stood and peered through a gap in the hedge. 

Upon the top of the little grassy knoll stood a gibbet ; and from the 
out-stretched arm hung a shapeless burden, black and motionless 
against the brilliant glory of the passing day. The post, upon one side, 
was all aglow with the red light, and glistening, too. For higher than 
the tallest man could reach it was studded thick with nails, driven so 
close together that never the point ofa knife could get between. Above 
that it had been bound with iron bands. Sure enough, it was put there 
to stand, maybe a hundred years, till wind and wet had eaten all its 
strength away. Nobody could cut it down, or even whittle off so much 
as a splinter to carry about as a charm against toothache. Thus they 
had hung Jack White, on the tree that bears no leaves, a warning to 
others, for all the world to see. 

Without a shudder Jacob had seen this gruesome sight before, even 
in broad day, had heard the chains creak, and watched the body swing 
in the wind; but, to-night, in the growing darkness, it made his flesh 
creep to look. 

At the foot of the gallows crouched a dark figure, almost lost in the 
shadow of the further hedge. His eyes could not clearly make out 
the shape, but well he knew it could be none other but Rizpah White. 
To and fro she moved, a step ata time, bent down and stooping like 
aged poverty under the bare trees gathering dead sticks for firewood after 
a winter gale. She went peering amongst the rank nettles, and feeling 
with her fingers in the wet grass. She still wore her long apron which 
she held together in her left hand. Once she picked something up—one 
of the dead sticks that the wind shakes from the gibbet tree—and 
dropped it within the folds. Then she went on again, more eager than 
before, along the close sward on the edge of the highway. 
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Jacob Handsford saw and understood. It was just as Hannah had 
brought in word, only the maid had not heard all. Folk said that Rizpah 
sat there from early morning all day long, watching to keep the carrion- 
crows away, and then at night crept down into the churchyard and knelt 
an hour beside the spot where William lay. 

‘‘ Ha!” said Jacob to himself. ‘‘ What! Ha’n’t Bratton people got 
wit, then, to zee what the ooman is about ?”’ He did not understand 
that the neighbours did not want to see. That churchwardens, constables, 
even the pa’son himself said ‘‘ Let her be.””, What harm if the bones of 
the brothers lay together in one grave? They must both rise before 
God at the Judgment Day. And nobody had any nced to know what 
Rizpah was doing, for nobody had any call to look. 

But the prying into any secret thing had a fascination for Jacob. 
The better to watch, he caught hold of a hazel stick to drag himself higher 
into the hedge. With a sharp sound the twig snapped off in his hand. 

In a moment Rizpah stood upright, looked eagerly around her, turned 
her head and glanced over her shoulder down the road behind her back. 
Nobody did she see. She hastily hid away the one bone she had found 
under the neckercher upon her bosom. Then she let fall the apron, 
pulled her knitting from her pocket, and, as if she had no purpose in 
being there, humbly set to work. But it was quite late. Kites and 
crows had flown home to their rocks and roosting trees. There was no 
more that night for Rizpah to wait for, and she presently stepped off 
the sward and took her way slowly down the village. 

As she came to the gap her eye fell upon Jacob Handsford. She 
stopped mid-road and stared, not able, in the gloom, to make out who 
was there. She took two steps towards him and craned forward with her 
head. Then, though he had been prying all his life, something crept 
over Jacob that made him feel uneasy, ifnot ashamed. Hecrept noiselessly 
down from the bank and stole homewards under cover of the hedge. 
Presently, Rizpah also went on her way, not knowing who had watched 
her, and half in doubt whether he had seen. 

But when Jacob came opposite the church-yard steps he loitered. 

‘‘ Ha! ’Tis a wonder,” he muttered to himself, ‘‘ that nobody do look 
into what the ooman is about. Or where’s the good o’ living honest ? 
Where’s the good o’ law an’ example, if the ooman is to do as she do like, 
an’ the rogue to rest wi’ the Christian after all? There’sthey about don't 
think much o’ their duty to let it go on. For ’tis plain as a pike-staff to 
any but a fool. Ha! ha! ’Tis, sure.” Yet, after all, what did it matter to 
him, and if Rizpah could be got to keep house after a while, when—— 

His ear caught a sound at the churchyard gate. Then there was 
silence; and then Rizpah went stealthily creeping up the stone steps. At 
the top she waited awhile, glanced down the village street, and listened. 
All the earth was sweet and fragrant, and folk were glad to be out of doors, 
after the rain. From below came a chorus of children’s voices singing to 
their game. At the nearest cottage a boy was sitting on the threshold 
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playing upon a pipe. A dog was barking and there were voices and 
laughter far away. But in all this was nothing to make Rispah afraid. 
Bratton was but enjoying its leisure evening hour of talk and merriment 
before going to rest. 

She went upon the sward and passed between the headstones. Then by 
William’s grave she stopped again. 

In the mind of Jacob was no thought of doing her harm. All the same 
it was not right and ought not to be allowed; for there could be no security 
for property if the law were not to be carried out. But there were they 
whose place and duty it was to look to that. It did not fall upon him, 
Oh no! Jacob was bent in mind only to see all, and then, for his own ends, 
to hold his tongue. 

“Who's that?” 

Rizpah had seen him. And again in a hoarse whisper, half anger and 
half alarm, she called across the road. 

‘‘Who’s that ? What then, is it come to this, that a poor lone body 
can’t creep away to spend a minute in peace beside her own dead, but one 
or another mus’ come a poking roun’ to stan’ an’ pry upon her grief?” 

Jacob made no answer. He had nothing tosay. Yet he was doing no 
harm—there in the field, his own field now that he had got Winterhays. 
Heart alive! Things had come to something then, if a man might not 
stand at will in his own field. 

The widow strode forward to the churchyard wall. Only the narrow 
road lay between them, and now she could make out the little pinched 
figure and short stature of Jacob. Nobody else in Bratton was so small as 
he. 

The memory of all the anxious heart-burning and. striving doubt that 
she had suffered during the last two years came back upon her. And 
everywhere, underneath it all, like a warp upon which the sorrows of her 
life had been woven, ran the strands of Jacob Handsford’s avarice and 
craft. Hehad done it all—he, with his holding-back and under-creeping. 
And now he came to peep at her—perhaps to tell. 

Her tongue was loosened. The brooding misery of the months that 
she had watched, and sat in solitude, and wept at the foot of the gibbet- 
post found utterance. The words came quick and fast, she knew not 
whence. She had never even thought clearly the things she now said, 
though they had long lain unbeknown in her heart. 

‘‘But there’s no need to ask ‘who’s that,’”’ she cried, and, as she 
raised her voice, it rang sharp and loud across the quiet valley. ‘ For 
there is but one in Bratton, or in all the length an’ breadth o’ the whole 
land for that, that ’ud come to look at a poor soul in trouble, as if mid 
be ashow. An’ that’s Jacob Handsford—little Jakey Handsford—wi' a 
heart that never harboured a kind thought for a neighbour out o’ luck ; 
an’ never brought so much as a stale crust to gi’e to the hungry poor; 
an’ never paid a penny-piece well owed ‘ithout a groan to think that they 
mus’ part.” 
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For a moment she paused. The cottage boy had ceased to blow his 
pipe, and was stealing unseen on tiptoe up the road. The village gossip 
and the laughter, too, were stilled. It was as if the whole hillside had 
hushed to listen. 

‘“‘ But He whose eye do look through all things, an’ can zee the truth 
that do underlie the outzide show, He do know all the ill that do lie at 
your-door, Jacob Handsford. An’ as you’ve a-lived for yourzelf, zo 
He’ll lef "ee to die alone, when you ha’n’t a-got so muchas the sweet 
memory of a friend under the sod. The maid that wur yours you cast 
away for the sake of a few pounds. You’ve a-had never a thought o’ any 
good in your life but saving, Jacob Handsford; till now you han’t a-got 
so much as a soul to save. For you've a-zold yourzelf, morning, noon, 
an’ night, for money. You’ve never a-had no soul above money all the 
days o’ your grown-up life. Never so much as vive minutes free to 
yourzelf an’ they around ’ee. An’ you'll live to be more lonesome, for 
want o’ what you've a-let slip, than I that have a-had all I ever loved 
a-snatched away.” 

Again there was silence. Great-uncle Tutchins and Malachi Webb 
had fallen in with cousin Simon Mogg down in the village, and they, all 
three, hearing such unwonted flow of words, had crept up also and stood 
in the road below. Jacob they could not see; and the widow also, high 
above them, was beyond their view. It could be none other but she. 
Though it was not like Rizpah, who found scarcely a word for anybody 
this twelve-months back. It was like a strange voice speaking from the 
tombs. 

‘‘ Ay, an’ then all the death an’ sorrow that you’ve a-brought about 
‘ull come home to ’ee. For ’tis you that have done it all—you, Jacob 
Handsford—that have murdered William—an’ brought young Jack to 
the gallis—an’ laid Ursula in her shroud when she might ha’ bin a 
mother, happy to feel the babe upon her breast. For if you had but 
helped her she would ha’ wed wi’ William; or if you-had but gi’ed her 
her own, there need ha’ bin no call to wait, and he had a-bin here living 
an’ well-to-do to-day. Look at it how you will, at the root o’ it ’twere 
you. For then she would ha’ married wi’ Jack, and her own rightful 
money were enough to find ’em a home, an’ they’d a-loved one another 
an’ lived happy an’ honest as the open day, an’ thought no hurt to any 
‘pon earth, nor wished no harm. For they only thought to take what 
belonged to ’em, that you couldn’t a-bear to let out o’ your hands. You 
an’ your money. You’ve a-done it all. You've a-builded the gibbet at 
the four-cross-roads, an’ digged the grave for poor Ursula that broke her 
heart. ’Tis you—’tis you—only you, yourzelf. An’ now you do come 
to walk round an’ look upon your work. You do come to pry upon me, 
as if I had no right to bide by day wi’ my boy they’ve a-killed—or to 
creep at dark to beg an’ pray o’ the Almighty to gi’e me strength to 
bear it.” 

However wild and out of all common-sense such words might be, they 
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made Jacob feel ill at ease. That he had held back Ursula’s money was 
well known, and Hannah Peach had more than once brought home to 
his ears what the neighbours had said about that. He-himself set her to 
listen and let him know. It was a good thing there was nobody about 
to-night to hear all this that Rizpah had bawled out so lond. It would 
be well to make haste in out of the way—now, whilst she had stopped, 
like enough only to draw breath and begin again. If he were gone, she 
would say no more. 

He hurried to the stile hard-by, leading down the road. But as he 
passed through, in his haste to be gone, he ran “ full-but,” as they say, 
into the very arms, as it were, of great-uncle Tutchins and Malachi 
Webb. Cousin Simon Mogg was there, too, and quite a crowd besides, 
for everybody within hearing had run up, taking all care not to make the 
very ‘“‘leastest sound,” as great-uncle Tutchins, in a whisper, warned 
each as he drew nigh. 

To find, unlooked for, so many people, Jacob stood aghast. They 
stood between him and his house. There were no two ways, and he 
must face it out. It would never do to let them see that he took to 
heart such mad talking as this. He had not of his own will wasted 
breath to talk to a neighbour for years, but now he put on a bold front 
and stepped up to Malachi Webb. 

‘The poor ooman is beside herzelf. Her head’s a-turned. ‘Tis 
scand’lous how she do act, to my mind. She did ought to be put away,” 
he said, in a low, confidential whisper. 

But Malachi Webb answered aloud— 

‘If all they that do act scand’lous were put away, Mr. Handsford, 
Bratton would ha’ lost sight o’ you years agone,”’ he said, with all the 
dignity of a man who, having owed money, has paid it off. Then he 
turned upon his heel. 

But Jacob was not so easily to be put off, particularly by a twopenny- 
ha’penny sort of a fellow like Malachi, who had found it a pretty tough 
job to hold his head above water for more than ten years past, and with 
another stroke o’ bad luck might go to the wall any day o’ the week. 
He shuffled forward to great-uncle Tutchins and cousin Simon Mogg, 
who stood together close by, both sound, saving householders, with 
plenty of common-sense, and not likely to be led away by foolish talk. 

‘* How d’ee do, Mr. Tutchins ? And how’s Mr. Tutchins ?” he said, 
trying to appear at ease and holding out his hand. 

Great-uncle Tutchins did not move. He did not, according to all 
accounts afterwards given in Bratton, so much as offer to shake hands. 
But still, the night was almost dark and he might not have seen. 

‘‘ How d’ee do, Mr. Mogg ?”” 

Simon, on the best authority, is said to have given a bit of a snort 
and to have tossed his head with a sniff. But he said nothing. 

Jacob went on, speaking to neither in particular but to both at once. 

“Tsay the ooman is not right,” he said, in his old, sharp manner. 
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‘**Do vall to her kin to look a’ter her, an’ if any harm should hap to vall 
t’ull be all their own faults, an’ only they to blame. I zay for a man to 
be hollared at when he’s only standing so quiet as a mouse on his own 
groun’ is a thing that ought not to be “lowed. She’s mad. The ooman’s 
mad. Stark, staring mad. That’s what she is; for all her words do 
show it. ’Tis well enough for fools to run up here an’ listen, an’ then 
go home an’ laugh. ’Tis but a step from words like that to deeds. 
Did ought to be looked into by they that do belong to her afore harm do 
come an’ ’tis too late. She’s mad.” 

‘‘She’s more in her right mind than you have ever a-bin, Jacob 
Handsford, clever as you be. Ido hold wi’ more ’an half she said, an’ 
more ’an dree-quarters, too. Let her be, I zay. Poor thing, she’ve 
a-suffered enough. Let her come an’ go in peace,’’ said great-uncle 
Tutchins, and a murmur ran round the little group of bystanders: ‘“‘ Ay, 
let Rizpah come and go in peace.”’ 

‘‘She do bring down the bones o’ young Jack to bury cried 
Jacob, his shrill pipe of a voice rising into the shriek that used of old to 
make poor Ursula so angry. 

But the villagers broke in upon his words. They would hear none 
of this, and least of all from Jacob. ‘‘’Tis a lie,’’ muttered one. 
‘‘ There’s none have a-zeed it done,” shouted another; and Jacob found 
himself pushed aside and jostled from behind, he could not, for the life 
of him, say by whom. 

Then somebody took up the phrase that had fallen from the lips 
of Rizpah, and from all sides the folk yelled at him: ‘‘ No Soul above 
Money.” ‘‘No Soul above Money.” So that he felt there was never a 
friend in the whole crowd, and then his heart quailed. 

Then cousin Simon Mogg said the last word. 

‘“You'd better to get home, Jacob Handsford, out o’ the sight of 
honest folk. I for one shall never like ’ee nor listen to ‘ee, so long as 
I do live. Fora trust is a trust, mind, a-left by one of they that’s gone. 
An’ aman that do fail to carry un out, every jot an’ tittle, do wrong 
dead an’ living both alike. So I for one shall think bad o’ ’ee for 
Ursula’s trust money so long as I do live. An’ you'd better to take care 
o’ the chile, so there—I do tell ’ee you'd better to take care o’ the chile. 
For there’s eyes enough upon ’ee, Jacob Handsford, an’ some that do 
know your ways be ready to think more ’an they can zee.” 

There had been talk amongst the neighbours about the child that 
Ursula scarcely lived to see, and many a woman had said she would rear 
the boy herself and glad, sure enough, rather than the poor mite should 
grow up under the same roof as that old screw. 

The taunt stung Jacob. He could stand no more, and pushing his 
way between great-uncle Tutchins and cousin Simon Mogg, with head 
bent and trembling in every limb, he went homeward down the road. 

A dim glimmer of light broke in upon his mind. He had always 
thought of himself as the most prudent man alive, whilst all the rest 
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were fools. He had pitied himself to think such weight of trouble should 
fall upon one so wise, who had worked and saved, worked and saved, 
every day alike, from morn till night. He but followed a blind instinct to 
get wealth, and hitherto his conscience commended him in all he did. 
But now a doubt crept into his brain. He held back Ursula’s money 
for her good—for her own good—he kept saying to himself, in anger 
too, as if he were contradicting Simon Mogg. But yet it was true. 
If he had given the maid her own, none of this sorrow would have 
befallen. 

Then a sense of his helplessness fell ypon him—two farms on his 
hands, and not a soul, man or woman, to help in anything, except 
Hannah, who had her hands full, half her time, with the motherless 
child. Ah! if he had but Ursula now, wed to either William or Jack, 
with the other up to Winterhays, good friend and neighbour to turn in 
at busy times. Why! not the revelling of ten years could bring about 
the waste of the last six months. Yet he acted ail for her good—all for 
her good, as he thought. Though it was her’s by law. And he lied 
to her to hold it back. And would have kept it if he could. 

So, as he plodded home, this doubt, new and strange, that he 
had brought all the loneliness and sorrow upon himself, kept working 
in his brain. Argue as he would, back it came, and he could not shake 
it off. 

As he reached hard by his barton-gate, his hobnails struck with a 
sharp clink against something lying in the road. 

He stopped and looked upon the ground at his feet. He was not 
so swallowed up in thought but he must stoop down and search around 
him. There, shining dimly upon the wet road, he found a horseshoe 
and picked it up. Iron was scarce in those days, and it was worth a 
penny of the smith. 

He crossed the farmyard and went into the garden, carrying it in 
his hand. There was a nail in the wall by the kitchen window, and to 
keep it safe he would hang it upon that. The outside shutters were as 
yet unclosed, for day was only just gone and Hannah, so far, had not 
found a moment to go out. He stepped forward to shut them up. 
Faithful to the habit of his life, he glanced in through the window. 
Then he stayed to watch. 

Upon the hearth blazed a small fire, for Hannah had just laid on 
a handful of sticks. Jacob could hear the crackling as the flames leapt 
up. The maid had something to warm. She had set on the skillet. 
And now she was sitting back on the little, four-legged, oaken stool, but 
just in the glow of the blaze, a bright picture against the gloom of the 
square kitchen behind, in which no candle burnt. 

On her lap was Ursula’s child, a boy getting on for six months old, 
and the maid’s face was bent down close over the face of the baby. And 
they talked and laughed, these two love children, as though there could 
be no ill in life. For Hannah looked like a little mother and happy as 
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the day, and the warmth fell on the young limbs of the child, and 
that for the present was enough, for it crowed, and jerked, and kicked, 
and laughed again. 

Jacob stood awhile to look. The sight held him, he knew not why. 
Yet it made him restless, and uncomfortable too, as if there might be 
something uncanny in seeing these two things, with nothing in the 
world, so glad. 

At last, he closed the window and went indoors. 

He sat down in the corner in silence. But all the joy and laughter 
had fled, and Hannah wore only the old, wistful look upon her face. 

The thought of Simon Mogg’s warning came into his mind, and 
presently Jacob spoke :— 

‘Take care o’ un, Hannah,” he said, quickly, in a low voice, 
craning forward so that his thin face came close to the little work- 
house maid. ‘‘ Ha! zee you do look a’ter un well. Don’t ’ee stint un— 
don’t ’ee let un want, whatever it do cost. Bring un up to be a man. 
Look to it that he do thrive an’ do well, an’ do have all he do want. 
An’ if he do get on, I’ll—I’ll mind ’ee one o’ these days.” 

The little workhouse maid looked up—a euatD wondering glance—to 
learn what this might mean. 

Jacob had never looked more in earnest in his life. 

Presently he drew back into the gloom of the chimney corner mutter- 
ing to himself. 

‘‘Ay, they Tutchinses—an’ Moggses—an’ thik trumpery Malachi 
Webb. I'll bring un upto buy ’emall up. ZoTI will. The whole pack 
o’’em. He! he! The fools!” 

Then the little, new-born waif, with all its journey before it, by 
ways unknown to regions unexplored and undreamt of, kicked, and 
laughed, and crowed again. 

But the strange life of that man-child, with what he wrought for 
Jacob and what Jacob did for him, is a story which has yet to be told. 


[THE END.| 
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woman,” Tony Mathew would cry, when the wine had heated 

him and loosed his tongue. And Dick Daly drank the toast 

as often as it pleased his friend and the wine was to his liking, 
swearing over the buttered claret that he would sooner put his dearest 
friend Tony to sleep in the Friar’s Field than let a woman's lips sour 
his wine. Whereupon Tony would kiss his cheek because he hated women 
and loved Dick Daly as greatly as he loved his honour. 

But Daly loved women a little more than his wine and a little less 
than his pistols. So it wasthat, when the Lady Pamela met him at Lord 
Ambrose’s rout and smiled upon him, he no longer remembered his pledge, 
but thought only of her lips and of the light in her eves. And she, since 
she was a woman, was proud to have him kneel to her, seeing that he rode 
straight and was near as sure with the blankers as was Sir Miles Bagenal, 
and still more because he was the friend of Tony Mathew, whose eye had 
never rested on her face albeit she had ridden neck and neck with him 
when they had killed the fox at the Monk’s Cloister, 
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But Dick Daly scarce looked upon the wine, and let the jest pass, not 
heeding the laughter. Neither had he any thought for his hair-triggers 
albeit Roger Blake had laughed loud enough to give warrant for a meeting. 
Yet his eye was bright and the blood in his cheek so that Tony Mathew 
feared lest he had caught a fever and needed blood-letting, because the 
butter grew cold upon his claret. So, when they had drunk to the memory 
of young Terence Butler, whom Roger Blake had that same morning put 
to sleep in the Friar’s Field, Dick Daly flung himself into the saddle and 
left the wine and the company behind him. 

‘Twas but three days later that a letter was brought to Tony Mathew 
bidding him to Gortmore to drink in Dick Daly's wedding day. So Tony, 
with a chill at his heart and his head on fire, dressed himself all in black, 
and, mounting his horse, took the road to Gortmore. 

Now, Dick Daly had dressed himself very gaily in silk for his wedding, 
since it was in his mind to drink with his friend until it was near the hour 
when the Lady Pamela should meet him. So that, when he saw his friend, 
he cried out at him in amaze. 

‘‘ Lord sakes, Tony, ’twas a wedding, not a funeral, that I bade you to. 
Come drink to the Lady Pamela whose mouth is sweeter than wine,” and 
he set the cup in his friend’s hand. 

‘“The Lady Pamela,” Tony repeated, as though the name had no 
meaning for him. 

‘* Aye, the Lady Pamela, the most beautiful and most virtuous lady in 
the kingdom.” | 

Then Tony raised the cup to his lips and drained it in silence. So they 
began drinking, and there was silence between them, for Tony’s heart was 
heavy, and Dick’s heart full of song that fluttered on his lips. When it 
was but little past dawn and the wine beginning to stale, Tony rose and, 
lifting his cup, called upon his friend to drink toatoast. And Dick sprang 
to his feet gladly and smiled, holding his cup near his lips. 

‘‘ Here’s to the friend whom I loved and who has betrayed me,” Tony 
Mathew cried out ; ‘‘drink, 1 bid you drink to a traitor !”’ 

‘*To a traitor! ’’ Daly returned, and his face was pale. 

‘* Aye, to a traitor.” 

“* His name?” 

‘* Dick Daly.” 

The sudden blood darkened Daly’s face. He drew back an instant, 
then flung the cup full in the face of his friend. Tony Mathew sighed 
heavily and brushed the wine from his cheek. 

‘‘Sir, I am at your service, whether with the sword or with point- 
blankers,” he said, making a low bow. 

‘‘T have little leisure, seeing what is before me,”’ Daly returned, ‘‘ so 
let it be point-blankers at a hand gallop. My lady will love me the better 
that I have rid the country of a cowardly churl.” 

When they had seen to the priming of their barkers, they went out, 
and, mounting their horses, rode slowly away from one another until a 
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hundred paces lay between them. Then, wheeling round, they spurred 
swiftly towards each other and both barkers blazed together. Tony 
Mathew’s horse fell forward, for he had caught the ball in his head, but 
Dick Daly lay upon the grass with a hole in his side. Tony freed himself 
from the stirrups, and sprang to his feet. The cloud passed from his 
mind when he saw Dick lying still and the white satin soaking his blood. 
In an instant, he was on his knees and had clutched his friend to his 
heart. 

Daly opened his eyes, smiling a little. 

‘“‘*T was a good blood-letting,” he said. 

‘* A pipe of claret will give it back to you,” Tony whispered. 

‘IT shall drink no more. ’Twas a straight shot—a straight shot. But 
‘tis proud I am to be laid by my dearest friend. You love me, Tony ?” 

‘* As dearly as my honour and a thousand times more than my life,” 
the other returned, his voice shaking. 

‘‘The Lady Pamela waits,” Daly murmured. ‘‘I would not have 
her dishonoured, since she is to be married to-day.”’ 

‘* So she shall, Dick. I swear it!” 

** By your honour ?” 

** Aye, by my honour!” and Tony Mathew kissed his friend’s cheek. 

So, when the Lady Pamela waited at the church, ’twas not Dick Daly 
but Tony Mathew that came to greet her. 

He bowed low before her—lower than ever he had bent to a woman. 

‘‘Madam,” he said, ‘‘I pray you to forgive me that I have come so 
late.” 

‘You are forgiven indeed, sir,”’ she returned, “‘ since I had not looked 
for your coming, but that of another.” 

‘‘In whose stead J am come.” 

6é Ah ! 9? 

Upon this, the Lord Ambrose strode forward with an angry brow. 

‘‘ Sir,” he cried, ‘‘I know not what fooling this is, but we wait for 
Mr. Daly.” 

“ He will not come.” 

‘‘ By my soul! he shall or he shall answer for it,” and my lord laid his 
hand on his hilt. 

‘‘Nay, my lord,” Tony returned, ‘‘ since I have come in his stead to 
answer for his sins and my own.” Then, turning to the Lady Pamela, who 
had listened with burning cheek, he said, ‘‘ Madam, Tony Mathew begs 
the honour of leading the Lady Pamela to his home.” 

But my lord drew his sword and swore that it should not be. The 
Lady Pamela hesitated a moment, then, smiling sweetly, laid her hand 
upon Tony’s arm. 

“Sir,” she said, ‘‘ you honour me so greatly that I find no words to 
refuse you.” 

‘‘T am but a poor wooer,” he answered, “‘ yet I dare swear that I can 
protect a lady’s honour. 
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‘‘T would wager my life upon it,” she returned, and she cared little 
that his voice was rough because Roger Blake had put a ball in it last 
Christmas and the frost had got into it before the wound was closed. 

So Tony Mathew and the Lady Pamela were wedded and a great 
company drank to their health and to the memory of Dick Daly. But 
not for some days after did Lady Pamela learn that Dick Daly was 
dead and that Tony had killed him, but for this I think she loved her 
husband the more because he had shown himself the straighter shot, and 
more because he had a handsome presence and had ever been a scorner 
of women. 

Now, ’twas not many months after his wedding when Tony Mathew 
was caught by a strange humour, swearing that he had killed his friend 
foully and in no honourable fashion, so that when I was born he covered 
his face and cried out that I was a child of blood and the witness of his 
dishonour. My mother was at much pains to heal the disorder, but when 
she could not she turned her face to the wall, no longer taking pride _ 
because she had borne a man-child to so handsome and gallant a 
gentleman as Tony Mathew was. 

Then Mary Devlin took me from the cold breast and comforted me 
as well as she might and ’twas she who loved my mother, and old 
Peter Devlin who loved my father, that told me all that I knew of Tony 
Mathew and of the Lady Pamela before I was old enough to grieve 
and to wish that my father’s hand had erred when he met Dick Daly at a 
hand gallop. 

Now, had it not been for Peter, I was in danger to grow up knowing 
none of those things which a gentleman has need of, to ride straight and 
to handle the barkers as my forbears had done. And in truth I had 
much ado to prevail upon him, through fear of my father’s anger, 
albeit it grieved him sorely to think of the days when many gallant 
gentlemen would come to drink buttered claret and Tony Mathew was 
the gayest and most dare-devil amongst them. So when he had pledged 
me to be silent about the matter he taught me in secret how to 
balance a point-blanker and hit an apple at sixteen paces and was proud 
when I could beat him in sword play, both with my grandfather's rapier, 
Skiver-the-Pullet, and with my father’s sabre, Slash. 

But of all this my father knew nothing, since he scarce ever looked 
upon me, but if I met him he would stare beyond me as though the sight 
of me was distasteful. So I had no lack of leisure to play with old 
Peter and to hear from him tales of my father’s youth, and I swore to 
make him proud of his son and, maybe, win a place in his heart. 

One day Sir Roger Blake rode to Grange, and when he had drunk 
wine with my father his tongue began to wag so that he cried out upon 
his friend because he had never yet seen me upon the grass, whether 
upon the Down of Clapook or in the Friar’s Field. 

‘* F would have my son a man of peace, Roger,’’ my father returned. 

‘*A man of peace, Tony,” cried out the other, “I would have 
him rather a man of honour.” 
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‘‘ He shall be both.” . 

‘So you bring him up like a girl. Shame upon you that the lad has 
neither smelt powder, nor kissed a lady’s hand, and he near the age of 
a man.” 

And Sir Roger flung himself into the saddle. 

But I peeping in upon them, saw my father’s cheek redden, and such 
a fire in his eyes as I had never seen before. Then, while I still 
watched him, he went to his pistol case, and, taking out his hair-triggers, 
he handled them lovingly as I thought, bringing the flints to his eye. At 
last he put them back into the case with a sigh, and I heard him 
mutter, ‘‘A man of peace, he shall be a man of peace.”” But there was 
a great sorrow in his face as though he found little comfort in peace. 

Now ’twas-‘Sir Roger’s words reminded me that I was a man, and 
how my father dishonoured me by using me as a girl albeit I was full as 
tall as he, and could lift old Peter from the ground with a single hand. 
My heart grew hot to think how he scorned his own and my mother’s 
blood in me, an I came to a resolve that I would take my sword 
and pistols, and, mounting my horse, beg Sir Roger to set me upon the 
road to fortune. 

But when I was near ready to set out, news was brought me that 
Sir Roger was struck down in the Friar’s Field, so that I must seek 
another counsellor. Thus it came about that I delayed until the Lady 
Helen Butler came to Grange. Since I knew nothing of women, I 
thought them all beautiful when once I had seen her face. And my 
father loved her quickly, because he had loved her father, and more 
because of her beauty and spirit, so that soon he forgot to be sad, 
remembering his youth and gallantry in the sound of her laughter. 

And I too learned to kiss her hand, and, after a little, found courage 
to look in her eyes, and dare the mocking that was in them, because I 
was a man, and feared nothing save her coldness. And she, knowing 
it, played with my heart and at times was cold, stirring me to anger so 
that she might feel her power and drive the frown from my brow. 
And old Peter went about with his eyes on the ground, because he knew 
that the lady was pledged to wed her kinsman, Sir Ralph Owen, in the 
winter. But of this I made little at the time, since women had been so 
far from me all my life that I had no thought to possess the comeliest 
of them. : 

So I rode with the Lady Helen when the weather was fair, or leaned 
by the spinet when the rain kept us indoors. At times I caught my 
father’s eye fixed upon me furtively, yet could never hold his gaze or 
know if his face shewed the softening of his heart. 

When I learned that Sir Ralph was coming to Grange to visit 
his betrothed, my heart was sorely smitten, so that I was dull when 
I went forth to gather flowers with the Lady Helen. 

‘‘ Have you lost your tongue, sir?’’ she asked, when she had waited 
for me to speak. 
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‘Tam no speech-maker,” I returned. 

‘“Yet you are young enough to boast of killing your friends and 
of women’s favours.” 

‘“* Your Ladyship must pardon me, since I have never been to the 
Court.” 

At this she looked keenly at me, as though she suspected some- 
thing beneath my words. 

‘“‘ Make haste, then, and go thither,” she cried, ‘‘since a lady loves 
a braggart better than a dumb companion.” 

‘“Yet dumb service is wont to be braver than lip service,” I said, 
‘and so I carry your flowers.”’ 

She made me a courtesy. 

‘**Tis a noble service,” she returned, mocking me, ‘‘and one without 
danger. You are indeed a man of peace.”’ 

‘* So my father would have me,” I returned, bitterly. 

Her lip curled with scorn. 

‘‘ A worthy ambition,” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Give me the flowers.” 

Without a word I gave her the flowers, and, taking them, she turned 
her back upon me. 

So I bowed and left her. But I had not gone a dozen paces when 
she called after me, very sweetly bidding me return. 

‘* Are you angry? ”’ she asked. 

‘“Nay, madam, I feel no anger,” I made answer. A little frown 
puckered her brow. 

“IT would that you might. Yet ’tis a very Christian virtue to forgive 
them that despitefully use you. Pray, sir, carry my flowers.”” And she 
sighed. 

I knew what was in her mind, yet out of the bitterness of my heart 
I let her grieve to think that Tony Mathew’s son had no thought 
for his honour. 

On that same evening Sir Ralph Owen came to Grange. He was 
a young man, very gaily dressed, with a ready tongue and some wit. 
When he knelt to kiss the lady Helen’s hand, which he did gracefully 
enough, I saw that she was proud of his handsome face and courtly 
manner. And when the wine began to flow, his mouth grew full of 
boasting of the fine things he had said and done at Court, and of the 
fire-eaters whom he had laid in the Nine Acres. And, hearing him, the 
lady Helen's eyes grew brighter, and, when they fell upon me, she 
sighed gently, grieved doubtless because I was so much in the shadow 
of his brilliance. ‘And my father looked not at all at me, but kept his 
eyes upon his guest’s face. 

At length Sir Ralph turned to me and begged the honour of drinking 
wine with me. 

‘* You are a man of peace, sir?” he asked. 

«¢ At your service,” I returned, bowing. 

‘‘ You will be a priest ?’’ he went on. 
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“It may be so,” I answered, smiling at the lady Helen. 

‘Ah, a noble ambition,” he said, with great condescension. ‘I 
might have been a man of peace myself, but, by Gad, sir, those ancestors 
of mine gave me the fighting blood.” 

I glanced at my father’s face, smiling. His cheek was flushed, so that 
I knew his guest had but ill pleased him. But Sir Ralph loved the sound 
of his own voice so greatly that he had no thought of its effect on the 
company. : 

‘* By my soul! I respect you, sir,” he went on, addressing himself to 
me. ‘Albeit a meeting at daybreak is more to my liking than a 
prayer before breakfast. I‘leave prayers to women. If we sin to win 
them, why they must pray to save us. Is it not so, Helen?” 

‘“‘T think,” answered the lady, ‘‘ that it is the duty of every gallant 
gentleman to pray with his lips for the favours that he has won with 
his sword. What say you, Master Peaceful ?” 

‘‘ That a gentleman’s sword should be sharper than his tongue and 
his deeds louder than his voice,”’ I made answer. 

‘““*Tis a good saying, is it not, Ralph?” 

‘‘ Aye, good enough, yet your own was prettier,” and he caught her 
hand to his lips. ‘‘I fight with the sword, not with phrases, which 
better become a man of peace.”’ 

I bent my head to hide the anger that was in my eyes. 

After this, I saw but little of the Lady Helen, since she was always in 
the company of Sir Ralph, whether on horseback or at the spinet, but, if I 
met her, her voice were gentle and her eyes pitiful. But as for Sir Ralph, 
he scarce troubled to address me, albeit I was the son of his host. 

One day she found me in the library, whither I was wont to go often, 
so that I might not hear the sound of Sir Ralph’s voice, and begged me 
very sweetly to go riding with her. 

‘And Sir Ralph,” I asked; ‘‘ does he not go also?” 

‘‘ Yes, indeed, he does,’’ she made answer, seeming surprised at the 
question. 

‘‘ Then I stay.” 

‘* Not if you would please me.”’ 

‘‘T would do anything to please you,” I said, kissing her hand. 

‘“‘Except fight for me,” she returned. 

At this I was silent. 

‘‘] pray you to come,” she went on, “and if there be fighting, Sir 
Ralph shall do it, so that you may pray in peace.” 

‘‘ Lady Helen, I will ride with you,” I said, suddenly coming to a 
resolve. 

So I left her, and dressing myself with great care, I buckled on my 
father’s sword, which I had kept sharp and bright in secret. Then I 
came down to the hall, where Sir Ralph and the lady waited. They 
looked at me in some surprise, for of late I was grown careless of my 
dress. Then, catching sight of the sword, Sir Ralph broke into laughter. 
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“Why, Master Peaceful,” he cried, ‘‘ what will you do with the 
sword ?” 


‘“‘ Wear it as an ornament,” I answered, “as many another gentleman 
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I buckled on my father’s sword. 


At that he laughed again, but the‘lady Helen turned her face away. 

So I mounted my horse and rode on the lady’s left. Thus we rode out 
of the Hunter’s Gap and entered the Valley of the Pines. Sir Ralph and 
the lady Helen talked much and their laughter was mingled. But I looked 
straight before me betwixt the ears of my horse. And despite his boasting 
I saw that Sir Ralph rode more like a tailor than a gentleman, seeing that 
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his knees kept a nodding acquaintance with his chin. Yet I held my 
eyes from them and my ears as deaf as might be since their words stabbed 
me. But for all that I could not be ignorant that he spoke of his wedding 
and she of the rides they had had through the Valley of the Pines since he 
had come to Grange. 

‘* You are silent, sir,” said Sir Ralph, after a while. 

‘* True, sir, for I was never a talker,’’ I returned. 

‘‘ Yet you are a man of peace,’’ he went on. 

‘‘ And so I hold my peace,” I made answer. 

‘¢ For which you shall have the less to answer,” he replied with some 
heat. 

‘The answer is ready,” I said. 

‘* Yet you carry a sword,” he retorted. 

‘“‘*Tis the custom,” I replied, ‘‘and so I pray you to forgive me.” 

‘* And yet ’tis a man’s plaything,” he broke out, ‘‘and so may prove 
hazardous.” 

‘*T take the risk, sir,”’ I answered with great meekness, ‘‘ since I am in 
such gallant company.”’ 

‘* But the lady ” he began. 

‘‘Has a brave gentleman to defend her,” I said, noting that the 
shadows were falling over the Valley of the Pines. 

‘*You care nothing for your life,” he went on. 

‘* I think it is safe,” I returned. 

‘Yet the Valley is lonely,” he said, looking about him. 

‘* Not in such company,” I retorted. 

The lady Helen was silent, yet her eyes seemed perplexed. 

‘‘ Sir Ralph shall fight if need be, Master Peaceful,’’ she said, ‘‘ to give 
you leisure for your prayers. Yet for me I see naught worthy a gentle- 
man’s sword.” 

‘“‘ The Valley of the Pines pleases you?” 

“Ave, that it does,’ she replied. ‘‘Else I had not brought Sir 
Ralph hither so many times. You ride well, Master Peaceful, and have 
a very proper figure,” and she sighed, as though I scarce deserved it. 

So we rode on faster and my heart leaped seeing the colour in her 
cheek. 

Now, we had not gone a great way when I espied before us a big, red 
coach. It travelled so slowly that we were quickly beside it. The win- 
dows were shuttered and the driver seemed to sleep. Sir Ralph cried out 
angrily to the fellow to make way. Whereupon he turned his head and 
gazed at the lady Helen. Then, cracking his whip, he wheeled his horses 
across the road. On the instant, the door of the coach was thrown open 
and three men sprang to our horses’ heads. I drew my sword and slashed 
at the fellow in front of me, but before I could reach him he had cut the 
bridle reins at the bit. So I leapt to the yround and made at the rascal 
who held the lady Helen’s bridle, but two swords were instantly drawn 
fipon me, so that I was at much pains to defend myself. 
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After a little, he who pressed me hardest, cried out to me to yield, 
since I had no hope against two. But the blood was in my, eyes. 

“Never, while I have a drop of blood in me,” I burst out. ‘‘ Tony 
Mathew has been a man of peace for too long; now he will wipe out his 
dishonour.”’ 

“Tony Mathew,” cried the other, dropping his sword. 

“Aye, Tony Mathew,” I answered. 

At that, he swept off his hat and bowed low. 

‘Sir, I had not hoped to meet the son of my father’s friend in the 
company of a coward.” 

‘““A eoward !”’ I repeated. 

“Aye, a coward,” he returned, pointing up the valley where Sir 
Ralph’s horse was already mounting the crest of the hill. 

‘“*Tis a most valorous gentleman from the Court,” I made answer. 
“Yet I think your rough usage has offended him,” and I looked at the 
lady Helen. She sat in the saddle, seeming like one but half awakened 
from a dream. 

Sir,” I said, ‘‘ we waste time, for I would fain escort the lady to 
Grange.” 

“ That shall not be while I live,’ he cried, ‘‘ for I have sworn to wed 
the lady Helen to-day.” 

“Then you are perjured, since I shall put you to sleep first,”’ I cried. 

‘You would wed her yourself ? ”’ 

“‘T confess ’twas in my mind,” I returned. 

‘A priest waits for us at the Red Cross.” 

‘“ He shall have leisure to say his prayers.” 

‘I would not have you die unshriven,” he said, with a smile. 

‘‘ Have no fear,” I answered, ‘‘ since the lady Helen will never wed 
you.” 

‘Yet I have drawn first blood,’”’ he went on, pointing to the blood on 
my hand—and in truth I felt my arm grow stiff. 

‘’Tis nothing,” I returned, ‘‘ but the lady waits and we waste time,” 
and I raised my sword. 

‘“‘ Nay, nay,” he cried out, ‘‘ Phil Roche takes advantage of no man, 
least of all of a Mathew. Let it be point-blankers at ten paces, and he 
who stands after two shots shall wed the lady Helen.”’ 

So I bowed, and, going to the holsters, took out my father’s pistols 
which I had put there secretly when I resolved to go to Sir Roger. So I 
looked to the priming. Then I went to the lady Helen’s side, and 
kneeling, kissed her hand. 

‘‘Madam,”’ I said, ‘‘I would not die and leave you ignorant that I 
love you. If I live, I pray you to forget.” 

The colour came softly into her cheeks, and her eyes were full of 
shame. 

Then I left her and took my ground. At the signal both pistols blazed 
together. The ball tore the cloth from my shoulder, grazing the flesh, but 
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Phil Roche stood upright still smiling. So I threw the pistol to the 
ground, cursing the stiffness of my arm, and took the other. A second 
time we blazed together, and Phil Roche fell to the ground with a ball in 
his hip. 

Then I made a bow to the others and returned to the lady Helen. 

‘“‘ Madam,” I said, “‘ it grows late, shall we return to Grange ? ” 

At this she caught my hand to her lips, and the blood from it stained 
her cheek. Then, without a word, I lifted her into the saddle. As I did 
so I espied a sword lying upon the ground. It was Sir Ralph’s. I picked 
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“Sir,” I said, ‘I have the honour to restore the sword of a coward.” 
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it up, and, mounting my horse, carried it with me. Neither did I look 
once at the lady Helen whilst we rode homewards. And in truth I wasso 
weak from the bleeding of my wounds that I had much ado to sit in the 
saddle. 

When we stood at the door, I gave my arm to the lady, and holding 
Sir Ralph’s sword in my hand, I led her into the hall. There stood my 
father with a flushed and angry face, and his guest pale and irresolute. 
So advancing towards Sir Ralph I made him a low bow. 

‘* Sir,” I said, ‘“‘ I have the honour to restore the sword of a coward,”’ 
and snapping it upon my knee, I threw the pieces at his feet. 

‘* And I the ring of a dastard,’”’ cried Lady Helen, drawing the jewel 
from her finger and casting it to the ground. Then she turned to me. 

‘* Sir,” she burst out and her eyes were moist. ‘‘I have greatly 
wronged you, listening to the words of this braggart. Punish me as you 
will, for, alas, I love you,” and she fell at my feet, kissing my hands. But 
I caught her to my heart and kissed her lips. 

‘* My son is a man of peace, a man of peace,’”’ muttered my father, and 
a strange light came into his face. 
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HE theatre doors belched people 

Into the roaring Strand, 

And down to the river-wall I went 
Where the night was breathing bland. 


I leaned and heard the water 
Lap, lap, against the stone, 
And watched how the red, reflected lights 
Shimmered, and shook, and shone. 


And high on the shadowy bridges 
The fixed and the fleeting gleams, 

And stealthy barges drifting down 
Like dim shapes seen in dreams. 


Whileloomed across the tide-way 
Chimneys, and wharves, and piers ; | 

And the great, majestic, moving scene, b fi Bt 
Stung me almost to tears. aii Nh 

Vague and uncertain were things seen, 
And strange and far things heard ; 

Then, out of the dark, a shadow swayed 
Like some night-haunting bird. 


Shuffling and mumbling together, 
Three withered crones I saw; 

Between the lines of trees and lamps, 
I watched them. nearer draw. 
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Hooded, and robed, and cloaked were they 
In rags that fluttered and clung, 

And from three palsied hands three bags 

In horrid®likeness hung. 
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Then back I shrank and hid me 
As the three came shuffling by ; 
Methought, I knew those burdens dark, 
And no man knew but I. 


For in the first was penury, 
And in the second sin, 

And the bag the third crone carried 
Had the terror of Death therein. 


W.B.K.B. 


THE HEIRESS OF ‘“ THE POINT.” 
By G. B. Buran. 


4 I, 


OPULAR opinion at Four Corners was very much exercised when 
Pp it heard that ‘‘ Old Tollevents ’’ (he was so called because of his 
favour phrase ‘‘at all events’’), amateur poet, professional miser, 
and lighthouse-keeper, was about to pass in his checks. 
Tollevents was slipping away with incredible swiftness: he had never 
before had time to die, or, fortunately for his neighbours, to write all 
the ‘‘ pottery’ which lurked within him. Now, however, his days were 
numbered, and, with a view to the worst, he had given his daughter 
Cerissa elaborate instructions how to attend to the lighthouse lamps 
which kept the Ottawa boats from running aground on the shifting 
shoals below the Point. 

It is only fair to Tollevents to state that no one, with the exception 
of Cerissa, really believed that he was about to depart to the land ot 
the Ponema. People at Four Corners had grown so accustomed to 
dodging both his gun and his poetry that they could not imagine a world 
without either. Some day, of course, in common with other mortals, 
Tollevents would have to vanish ‘‘ beyond these voices.’’ In Millette’s 
bar, however, bets were freqly taken as to his giving up anything on 
which he could maintain his customary grip, Cerissa included. But 
still, it was very certain that he could not take Cerissa with him and 
leave the world to mourn her loss; for she was lovely with a loveliness 
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which moved the hearts of the young men to frequent fights. They 
looked upon the daughter of Tollevents and found that she was fair, 
with a bewildering wealth of copper-coloured tresses, the lithe movements 
of an innocent milk snake, and the inherent coquetry of Eve. How she 
managed to cause so many disputes was a mystery when one thought of 
the jealous care and the discouraging shot gun with which Tollevents had 
been in the habit of guarding her. In the lighthouse porch he could sit 
at his ease on summer afternoons, his face towards the village, and 
command all approaches to the lighthouse. The Ottawa river sparkled 
and leaped and flowed past his back door, and from time to time, when 
not composing what he called “ pottery,”” Tollevents would swing round 
his gun to sweep the river and thus warn off the many marauding 
intruders who sought to steal his daughter from him. 

But necessity is the mother of a good many things, and this difficulty 
of access to Cerissa set Phosphate Joe thinking. Phosphate Joe did not 
often think. A prospecting party, taken by the guileless innocence of his 
demeanour, had once ‘‘ planted” some alleged phosphate on his land. 
“It’s gneiss,’ said the expert, to whom Phosphate Joe had sent a 
barrelful, together with twenty dollars and a request for a favourable 
analysis of the worthless stuff. ‘‘ D d nice,”’ said Phosphate Joe, and 
gloomily returned to Four Corners, only to find that the melancholy news 
had preceded him and that everyone knew the whole story, especially 
Three-Fingered Pete. In a moment of alcoholic enthusiasm a stranger 
from ‘‘ The Hill” had shot off Pete’s fore-finger and thumb with a view 
to lessen his prowess as a revolver shot. When Phosphate Joe heard 
Three-Fingered Pete’s sarcastic comments on the gneiss story, he could 
not help wishing that the Hill man had also operated on Three- 
Fingered Pete’s tongue. To Joe’s great surprise, Cerissa had not jeered 
at her lover’s misfortune, and when Three-Fingered Pete ventured to 
allude to the story, he received such a ‘‘tongue lashing ” from the 
indignant fair one that he retreated to his cabin and got painfully drunk 
with ‘lightning rod” in order to forget the scathing nature of Cerissa's 
remarks. 

This little incident also set Phosphate Joe thinking. He loved 
Cerissa and was an ardent, if somewhat shy, wooer. One charge of shot 
from Tollevents (it had spoiled the seat of Phosphate Joe’s pants) only 
heightened his love for her. To approach the lighthouse by means of 
his boat was impossible, for Tollevents was still a very good shot. 
Hence it, happened that Phosphate Joe contrived a plan to meet Cerissa 
which filled her with admiration and puzzled Tollevents why bunches of 
driftwood should collect in the little bay beneath the overhanging willows. 
For sixty years Tollevents had watched the driftwood float past the 
lighthouse; now it occasionally came right into the little” bay and 
remained beneath the willows. After an hour or two's interval, strangely 
enough it floated out again—upstream ! 

Cerissa was somewhat amused when Tollevents called her attention 
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to this phenomenon. He was sitting propped up in a chair on the 
verandah, a shot-gun handy, and some coarse store paper on which to 
write the few verses which yet remained in him—verses taking the playful 
form of his own epitaph; for they set forth his many virtues with all the 
poetic license of which he was master. Tollevents was recalled from 
pathetic musings as to the form of his own headstone, when an unusually 
large bunch of driftwood swung into the bay and disappeared beneath the 
sheltering willows which fringed the shore. 


“It's comin’ In agin, sure enuff, ain’t it?” 


‘Better go down an’ look at it, an’ I'll sling off a pome about it for 
Old Buttermill’s gazette,’’ he said, feebly. ‘‘ My eyes ain’t deceivin’ me, 
Cerissy ?. It’s comin’ in agin sure enuff, ain’t it ?”’ 

“Dad,” said Cerissa, indifferently, ‘‘ Ill just stroll down towards the 
willows and have a look at it while you take a nap. Perhaps I can find 
out something about it.”’ 

She kissed the old man, put the table a little nearer to his elbow, and, 
with heightened colour and the slow, sinuous movements which drove 
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half the Four Cornerites crazy, glided down to the bay and disappeared 
beneath the shelter of the overhanging willows. 

The water was very deep beneath the roots of the old willows, the 
light somewhat dim. When her eyes grew accustomed to the faint light. 
Cerissa discovered in the centre of the pool a round substance some- 
thing like a human head, surrounded by an ingenious necklace of small 
logs and driftwood. Every now and again the logs slipped, and a 
smothered expletive reached her from the middle of them as the head went 
under and reappeared with a splutter. 

Cerissa picked up a stick and threw it with considerable precision at 
the head in the water. The head disappeared with mirth-provoking 
suddenness ; then two huge arms supported themselves on the logs, and 
Phosphate Joe’s mirthful blue eyes met Cerissa’s in the gloom. 

“TI thought it was you,” said Cerissa, with provoking nonchalance. 
‘‘ What in the name of all that’s incomprehensible made you play this 
crazy trick? ”’ 

‘* Tf,’ said Phosphate Joe, with laboured distinctness, as he shook the 
water-weeds from his tawny moustache, ‘if, Cerissy, the old man’’—he 
nodded in the direction of the verandah—‘“ had been gunnin’ at you same 
as he’s bin gunnin’ at me, you’d be sorter keerful how you got ’ithin range 
of his darned duckin’ gun.” 

‘Oh, I remember! But it wasn’t buck-shot, after all!” Cerissa 
laughed softly. ‘‘I drew the charge and put in dust shot instead. It 
was very brave of you, Joe. You're the only one of the lot who dares to 
come within range.” ! 


“You're a hero Joe.” 
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‘You see, Cerissy,” (the love in his blue eyes made the girl flush, 
and wonder what she had done to deserve it) ‘‘ though I think a heap 
of his pomes an’ knocked down Jake Miller for pokin’ fun at ’em, the 
old man bein’ such a gunner the chances were agin me; but I couldn't 
live up in the village an’ not see you for a week. So I come ’ithout any 
weppins an’ took my chance.”’ 

‘‘And the dust shot, too. You're,” she spoke very softly and 
musically as she hung over the pool, ‘‘a hero, Joe.”’ 

‘* Yes, but I guess I’m a pretty shivery one,” he said, as she held out 
her hand. He leapt partly out of the water, kissed it, and sank down 
with a splash. 

‘“You can’t come out and sit on this trunk, I suppose?” asked 
Cerissa. Then she remembered his costume, or the lack of it, and 
regretted that she had asked the question; for even in the gloom she could 
see the deepening flush on Phosphate Joe’s weather-beaten countenance. 

‘“‘ [—ain’t 'zactly dressed for—for dry land,” he admitted, reluctantly. 
‘‘It—it’s a bit shivery down here, Cerissy ’’; and his teeth chattered. 

Cerissa produced a whiskey flask from her pocket. 

“It’s Dad’s, Joe. Drink,” she. said, leaning over the willow trunk 
as he put up a dripping paw. ‘‘If I were a man, I’d come down into the 
water to you.” 

“‘That’s worth all the whiskey in the world,” said the ecstatic Joe, 
quite forgetting to drink. 

A stray gleam of sunshine shot through the leafy willows and played 
upon the hero’s milk-white shoulder, from which the muscles stood out 
in huge knots; it also lit up Cerissa’s face. The suppressed amusement 
and admiration which he saw there, again sent him to the bottom of 
the pool. 

‘‘T dussent,” he said, bashfully. ‘‘ Me not bein’ dressed for dry land, 
so to speak, I'm afraid of reachin’ up for it.”’ 

‘“You—you—! Oh, pshaw! Push yourself along till your chin 
rests on that branch half under water; then open your mouth and 
I will fill it.” 

“With what, Cerissy ?” 

The girl laughed again. ‘‘Shut your eyes and open your mouth 
and see what I am about to bring you,” she said, merrily. 

The bashful giant slowly advanced to the bough, pulled it under 
his chin and shut his eyes. ‘‘ I—I’m ready,” he said, with a gulp. 

Something, sweet and fragrant as the petal of a rose-leaf, brushed 
his dripping moustache for a moment and filled him, thrilled him, with 
ecstatic delight. It was the first time in his life that Cerissa had ever 
kissed him. When he opened his eyes again, the flask was wedged 
in the fork of a branch and Cerissa sat upon a trunk six feet away. 

“You'd better drink,” she said, with a sudden change of tone. ‘1 
can’t stop fooling ‘here all day.’ ‘‘ Dad,’’ her voice shook with sudden 
passion—“‘ Dad’s dying.” 
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‘“Me not bein’ dressed for dry land, so to speak, I can’t come out 
an’ pay my respects. I’d chance the shot-gun,”’ said Joe, ruefully. 

‘What! After his shooting you? ” asked Cerissa. 

‘‘ He bein’ your pyrogenitor, so to speak, I don’t bear no malice,” 
said Phosphate Joe, his teeth again chattering in spite of the whiskey. 
‘I’m a good deal more afeared of Three-Fingered Pete than him.” 

“Why Pete?” 

Joe thrust his head a little further out of the water. ‘‘ He’s sworn 
up at the Store if he doesn’t get you as no one else shall. He'll kill 
anyone else; and if he gets you I’I]——”’ 

“Well ?”’ 

“Do my best to kill him.” 

“ But I can’t marry you both, Joe.” 

‘* So he says.” 

But a smothered cry from the verandah interrupted them. 

“It’s Dad. Something’s wrong with him. I must go.” 

Joe cautiously parted the boughs, and looked after her as she ran 
back to the lighthouse. Tollevents had fallen from his chair; the 
unfinished poem lay on the grass. A thin stream of red dyed his 
white beard. Cerissa, bending over him, heard him gasp— 

“The light. Don’t forget the light for the night boat.” 

His head fell back, and Joe hastily dropped the screen of willow 
boughs, feeling that he had no right to witness the parting between 
father and daughter. 

An hour afterwards he reached the village wharf, took his clothes 
from beneath the overhanging piles, dressed, and went home. 

As he neared his mother’s gate, Three-Fingered Pete lounged by, 
the customary bottle of whiskey projecting from his coat pocket. 

‘If you think you’re goin’ to get that girl, you’re mistaken,” he 
said, with a scowl. 

‘I’m ready,” said Phosphate Joe, his right hand flying to his hip 
pocket with cheerful alacrity. 

“Well, I ain’t,” said Three-Fingered Pete. ‘‘ Not expectin’ to ‘ave 
the honoyr of meetin’ you in this yer permiskus fashion, I ain’t got no 
weppins with me. Figst time I catches you loafin’ round the lighthouse, 
I'll be loaded up for sure.” 

‘*' You look pretty well loaded up now,” said Phosphate Joe, with 
a meaning glance at the other’s drink-sodden countenance. ‘‘Quit foolin’ 
an’go home. You hanker too much after old Tollevents’ money, you do 
Well, now’s your chance. He’s dead’”—and he strode past Three- 
Fingered Pete with his nose in the air. 
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y_| HE funeral was a most successful 
function, the Presbyterian minister 
reading out Tollevents’ epitaph with 
much genuine feeling and admira- 
tion for the only poet who had ever 
come in his way. The audience, 
although inclined to be critical, felt 
that in this instance something must 
be allowed for the rose-coloured 
spectacles through which a man— 
especially a poet—is wont to view 
his own actions. Their own recollections did not quite tally with one 
or two of the statements set forth in the epitaph; but when they saw 
Cerissa’s lovely eyes, like tearful stars, they refrained from criticism. 

There was an additional inducement to do so, from the fact that 
Phosphate Joe’s revolver bulged conspicuously in his hip pocket, as 
if conveniently to hand in order that he might punctuate any remark 
on Tollevents’ farewell production; for it was well known that, in spite 
of personal differences, Phosphate Joe had a high opinion of the late 
lamented lighthouse-keeper as a poet. The mourners had hoped that, 
amongst this boastful record of his deeds, Tollevents might have thought 
it necessary to mention the dust-shot incident; but the epitaph, which 
partook largely of the nature of historical reminiscences, was silent on 
this subject. They bore their disappointment philosophically enough, 
and followed the funeral cortége in dust-covered buggies, a band of crape 
on each stalwart right arm. 

As the procession wound its way through a magnificent forest of 
cedars, the softly carpeted ground yielding gently to the light pressure of 
ricketty buggy wheels, only the creaking axles or the shrill screams of a 
stallion broke the silence. The morning had been glodmy, but, when the 
procession began to emerge from the cedars and wind down the brow of 
the hill, the sun penetrated the overhanging branches, light breezes 
kissed the curling tendrils of Cerissa’s hair, and the swift little Canadian 
ponies hitched to the leading buggies flung up their heads and broke into 
a trot as they squealed and plunged and bit at each other. Tollevents 
himself had been a very good judge of a horse, and it had long been his 
ambition to own the miniature thoroughbreds which carried him to the 
grave. Asa token of respect, their driver, when once clear of the forest, 
put the ponies into their best gait and they swept down the hill at a 
speed which made the minister seriously uneasy. Once within sight of 


They swept down the hill. 
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the graveyard, however, the driver got his mettlesome ponies in hand 
and the cortége crawled along at the customary, conventional rate. 

When the leading buggy arrived at the place of burial, the coffin 
was lifted from its fragrant couch of pine boughs and borne in procession 
to the grave, Cerissa following it between Three-Fingered Pete and 
Phosphate Joe, an arrangement which filled the hearts of Four 
Cornerites with admiration and reduced the betting on the successful 
suitor to much smaller odds; for it was impossible to tell from her 
manner which was the mote favoured swain. 

To the great chagrin of the crowd, the funeral passed off with the 
utmost decorum. Those who had come in the hope of seeing a little 
‘‘ shootin’ ” were disappointed and sorrowfully returned to Four Corners 
indulging in garrulous reminiscences on the way back of what funerals 
used to be, and how, with the growing, ignoble desire for work on the 
part of the rising generation, all the finer features of the Canadian 
race were rapidly disappearing. 

But Three-Fingered Pete and Phosphate Joe were not keenly 
concerned about the rising generation; they were much more interested 
in Cerissa and the probable course of action she would pursue, as they 
accompanied her to the door of the lighthouse and lingered a moment, 
each reluctant to leave the other in possession. Cerissa saw their 
hesitation and gravely motioned to them to enter. 

The ‘parlour” of the late lamented Tollevents .did not betray 
many signs of his poetical genius. There was the customary shoulder- 
of-mutton shaped piano with an embroidered cloth over it to keep off the 
dust. The piano and the stove filled up about two-thirds of the room. 
The remaining furniture consisted principally of a memorial card of 
Cerissa’s mother, written by Tollevents and decorated with a skull and 
cross-bones as a reminder that we are all mortal. A pair of antlers hung 
over his door and in the corner nearest to Tollevents’ rocking-chair 
stood the formidable “‘duckin’-gun.” It looked so deadly, so ready for 
Instant use, that the rivals involuntarily shifted uneasily on their chairs, 
particularly Phosphate Joe, who had many acute reasons for remembering 
it, seeing that he still carried about on various parts of his person nearly 
an ounce and a half of dust-shot which the village doctor had declined 
to extract on the ground that it was ‘“‘such fiddle-faddle work.” It 
seemed as if any moment the late lamented Tollevents might rise from 
the grave, enter the room, suddenly seize his favourite weapon, and 
begin anew that series of reprisals which had excited so much 
consternation in the hearts of amatory Four Cornerites. 

Cerissa saw this movement and smiled the wan ghost of a smile. 
Then she pointed to the cloth which hid the piano and drew their 
attention to the fact that something was concealed beneath it. 

The two men received this intelligence very differently. Three- 
Fingered Pete fixed his gaze upon the piano-cloth with longing curiosity; 
Phosphate Joe scarcely glanced at it but kept his eyes rivetted on 
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Cerissa’s lovely face. Cerissa, nervous and embarrassed, looked down 
at the floor. ‘‘Dad’s left a letter,” she said. ‘This is what it says 
on the cover ii 

Phosphate Joe interrupted her a moment. ‘You bein’ sorter tired 
out, Cerissy, I guess it'll keep a bit. We'll come down to-morrow an’ 
argey the pint.” 

‘* There’s no time like the present,” suggested Three-Fingered Pete. 
He looked at the gun in the corner as if it already belonged to him. 

Cerissa, with a wave of her hand, put aside all question of delay. 
“I’m not going to read this letter,” she said, ‘‘ unless you'll both shake 
hands first and agree to do whatever it says. Mind, there’s to be no 
quarrelling or fighting about this afterwards—whatever happens! You 
are both to give me your word of honour you'll do whatever my father 
wished, and not carry this quarrel any further.” 

“It’s a tall order,” said Three-Fingered Pete, uneasily. 

Cerissa pointed to the door, and Three-Fingered Pete hastily 
promised. | 

“That isn’t sufficient,’ said Cerissa. ‘Shake hands, you two, 
and solemnly swear to obey my father’s wishes in every way. If you 
don’t, I will tear up the letter and act for myself. You can’t suppose 
it is particularly pleasant for me to take a leap in the dark, either.”’ 

“In course not, Cerissy. Whatever you wishes I’ll do, even if I 
has to go ’ithout you for the rest of my life,” said Phosphate Joe. 

The two men reluctantly clasped hands and swore a solemn oath 
not to pursue their quarrel further; to abide by the dead man’s wishes 
In every respect ; and to accept victory or defeat with that philosophic 
calm due to the dignity of a Four Cornerite. 

Cerissa tore open the letter with feverish fingers, and handed it 
to Phosphate Joe. ‘‘ Read it,” she said, momentarily overcome by the 
sight of Tollevents’ large, straggling hand. 

‘“‘T ain’t much good at readin’ writin’, said Phosphate Joe, bashfully, 
‘but I'll do my best.” 

‘“ Read,” said Cerissa, with a stamp of her pretty foot. 

Phosphate Joe took the paper from her, and laboriously began 
to read : 

‘“‘ Know all men by these presents—though I don’t b’lieve in presents 
as a rule, an’ only chips this in as a matter of form—that I, William 
Patterson, generally known as ‘ Tollevents,’ of Four Corners, in the 
County of Lougueuil, in the province of Ontario, Canady, bein’ of 
sound mind, as I always have been, an’ of unsound body, owin’ to 
them dodgasted lungs of mine peterin’ out, do hereby direct an’ devise 
an’ bequeath an’ limit an’ app’int, as theseyer lawyers up at the 
Court-house are so mighty fond of sayin’, walkin’ a mile round a stump 
’stead of gittin’ over it like men—I do direct as my daughter Cerissy, 
bein’ the most valuable possession I have, shall not be left to look after 
the lighthouse by herself; an’ to that end, an’ for that purpose, an’ to 
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fix things up ginerally, me havin’ made a hole in most of the chaps as 
hankered after her—specially that all-fired, long-legged Phosphate Joe. 
He can run, but he can’t run fast enuff to git out of line when I fires— 
Me havin’ made a hole in most of the chaps as hankered after her, 
an’ wishin’ I’d had a shot at Three-Fingered Pete just to even things 
up a bit, I do solemnly an’ sincerely swear an’ declare that Cerissy’s to 
have them two chaps, Phosphate Joe and Three-Fingered Pete, 
down here after I’m buried, and let ’em toss for who’s to have first 
choice of the two boxes I’ve left sealed up with the best sealin’-wax 
(cost ten cents at Millette’s store, an’ was durned wasteful; but it’s the 
way Shikspeare did things, an’ me and ’im bein’ poets, I reckon it’s the 
best way, too). 

‘‘ Cerissy goes with one of ’em; Shikspeare putten me up to thisyer 
way of settlin’ her in life, for which I’m beholden to him. The boxes 
‘ill tell what’s to be done with my property, an’ so, to wind up witha 
verse : 

An’ so to end thisyer suspents, 


Let the best man win, says 
“TOLLEVENTS.” 


Three-Fingered Pete produced an English penny from his pocket 
with suspicious alacrity. 

‘* Guess I was allers good at tossin’,”” he said, joyously. ‘‘ Best of 
three, or settle it first go off? ”’ 

Phosphate Joe turned pale. ‘First go off,” he said. ‘‘ Reckon I 
can’t wait for best out of three.” 

Cerissa glided with swift steps towards the piano, and made as if 
to remove the cloth. 

‘““ Stop,” said Three-Fingered Pete, and set the coin spinning tn the 
air. 

‘“ Heads!’ cried Phosphate Joe, breathlessly, then drew a long 
sigh and turned white. 

‘*Reckon it’s tails!’”’ Three-Fingered Pete’s grin of triumph was 
not pleasant to witness. Cerissa involuntarily moved towards the gun 
in the corner. What if her father had made a mistake after all! 
No matter. She had promised loyally to abide by his wishes. 

Three-Fingered Pete drew back the cloth. Beneath it were two 
good-sized boxes. One was labelled ‘‘ Dollar Bills,” the other, ‘‘ Pottery.” 

‘Pottery!’ said Three-Fingered Pete, with a snort of contempt. 
‘‘Does the old fool think I’m goin’ to choose his drivellin’ rhymes? 
Guess he knows me better’n that, though he did buy up my bills and 
swear to be even with me when I wouldn’t pay ’em.”’ 

He turned towards Phosphate Joe, enjoying his sorrow. ‘I ‘spose 
if you had the choice you’d take this”; and he swept the box labelled 
‘* Pottery” towards Phosphate Joe. 

Joe’s face lit up with a momentary smile. ‘‘ When the old man 
started ink-slingin’, he knew what he was about. I'll take his pomes an’ 
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chance it. They’re worth keepin’, any way, an’ I never was great 
on money.” 

Cerissa looked her gratitude. ‘‘ Even if he’s to marry me, Joe, 
I'll never forget you,” she said, fervently. 

‘‘ Here, stop that,’ shouted Three-Fingered Pete. ‘I ain’t goin’ 
tohave Mrs. Hawkins as is to be, foolin’ round with you any longer. I 
reckon I’m most sick of it.” 

Cerissa, restraining herself with an effort, moved a little nearer 
to the gun. 

Phosphate Joe took up the box and tucked it under his arm without 
opening it. ‘‘I’ve give my word,” he said, with a gulp, ‘‘or I'd carve 
you to bits. Good-bye, Cerissy. Goo——”’ 

‘‘Stop a bit,’’ said Cerissa. ‘‘ Why don’t you open the boxes instead 
of driving me half mad between you? Open the boxes.” 

Both men tore them open. Then, Three-Fingered Pete swore 
terribly, as Phosphate Joe staggered back against the piano. In the 
box labelled ‘‘ Dollar Bills’? were two five dollar notes neatly reposing 
on a pile of Three-Fingered Pete’s unpaid acceptances. In the box 
labelled ‘‘ Pottery ” was a short will, properly drawn up, bequeathing all 
Tollevents’ property to Cerissa and authorising her to marry the man 
who had opened the box. ‘“‘ Just,” was added at the bottom, in 
Tollevent’s characteristic hand, ‘‘to take out the sting of them shot 
from a man who knows a good pome when he sees it. That fool of a 
Three-Fingered Pete’s sure to make for the money like a jackass rabbit 
makes for a hole.” 

Three-Fingered Pete’s revolver was out in asecond; but he found 
that Cerissa had already covered him with the all-compelling duck gun. 
He remembered his oath and thrust his revolver back in his pocket. 
Cerissa put down the gun. 

“Reckon you’ve no more use for me,” said Three-Fingered Pete, 
swallowing his rage with an effort. Then he went out and got so very 
drunk that he could not see straight for at least a week afterwards. 

‘But I don’t see any poem,”’ said Cerissa, looking into the box. 

Phosphate Joe was seized with a sudden inspiration. ‘‘ Reckon you 
was the pome he meant.” 

So they went down to the willows to talk it over, for the whole 
world was full of the poetry of the dead man’s making. 


RECOLLECTION 
OF 
GREAT 
HITTERS. 


By CaPTAIN 
E. G. Wynyarp. 


HE treacherous 
wickets upon 
which batsmen 
have had to con- 

tend against bowlers up 
to the time of the first 
test match in the present 
season, and the enormous 
disadvantages at which 
the batsmen have been 
placed, lead one to pause 
and consider seriously 
whether two orthree 
stout hitters in a team, 
who are prepared to take 
all risks, for the purpose 
of forcing the game and 
“putting off” the deadly 
bowlers, would not be of 
infinitely more value to 
the side than correct 
players, on bilhard table 
wickets, who are often 
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ludicrously at sea when the pitch is a ‘‘ mud pie” caking under a drying sun. 
Apart from the enormous value of one or two of these stout hearts to the 
side, under difficult circumstances, there remains the fact that the cricket- 
loving public, without which cricket would not continue to exist, 
although they are perfectly capable of appreciating good innings played 
under disadvantageous and adverse circumstances, delight in seeing 
“merry,” ‘lively’ cricket, and, better than that, are exhilarated to 
boiling point by a daring, dashing, slashing smiter, and there can be no 
doubt that a few such dashing and delightful forcing players do more to 
keep the game popular with the public than many who accumulate runs 
laboriously with the assistance of leg play which, in cases, may be 
expedient but is certainly wearisome, and one cannot help thinking, in 
some cases, when carried to excess, has done much to kill enthusiasm for 
the game. 

The case in which forcing play was probably best exemplified with 
successful results was on the occasion on which the Australians were 
playing the North of England at the Old Trafford, in 1888. They had to 
get some 112 runs to win in the last innings, and I have it on reliable 
authority that P. S. McDonnell, the captain of the side, gave orders that 
a steady game was to be played; he himself hit so brilliantly and 
fearlessly that he made 82 out of 84 runs from the bat during his stay, 
and at the completion of his innings I am informed there were five men 
on the boundary. The Australians lost some seven wickets but won the 
match. As an example of brilliant hitting this, in my experience of 
cricket, stands alone. 


Pride of place 
among great 
hitters, however, 
in comparatively 
modern times 
must be given to 
Mr. C€.I. Thornton. 
I had only the 
good fortune to 
see one of his very 
great innings, that 
of 110 in his second 
innings against 
Surrey when play- 
ing for Kent in 
1869. Street and 
Southerton were 
bowling, and his 
huge drives were 
quite phenomenal. 
No man that I 


have seen had the 
extraordinary gift 
of ‘‘ timing” his 
hits in equal pro- 
portion. Multi 
vixerunt ante Ag- 
nomemnona, no 
doubt, but shades. 
of G. J. Bonnor, 
H. 7. Hewett, |, 
J. Lyons, W. J. 
Ford; Ws ‘"H: 
Fowler, H. H. 
Massie, and 
George Ulyett, ye 
were never quite 
as great. His hit- 
ting in this par- 
ticular match can 
only be described 
as; “terrane; 
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Down near the present entrance gate of the Oval stood the old racquet 
court, and into that he repeatedly lobbed the ball. Gossip asserted 
that he had been backed to hit a ball, tossed to him from the field 
of play, over the New Pavilion at Lords; that he never undertook 
the feat I know, but the new pavilion was not built until he had 
practically given up cricket; that he would have done it in match play 
when at the zenith of his power I do not for a moment doubt. The feat 
has yet to be accomplished. A. E. Trott was somewhat unfortunate not to 
accomplish it this season, as he had selected one of the highest points of 
the towers to drive at and just failed to clear it. 

Taking the names of other great hitters in the order in which I have 
mentioned them above, I fancy G. J. Bonner to have been an unequal 
hitter—gigantic, powerful, and with a wonderful reach, he was not a 
dashing hitter, nor was he avery good timer, but more to my mind a 
lunging player, and on many occasions seemed entirely unable to play a 
hitting game—and comparatively rarely, in spite of his undoubtedly great 
hitting powers, did he entirely demoralize the bowling side. At Scar- 
borough, against a very fine eleven of I Zingari, he made some 
phenomenal hits, and one of his mightiest blows, it will be remembered, 
was caught by the late Mr. G. F. Grace in the memorable Test Match 
at the Oval at the very edge of the far boundary from the Pavilion. 

Next we come to Mr. H. T. Hewett, the finest left-handed hitter of 
later days. Quite the reverse of Bonner, he was a fearless, dashing, 
rollicking hitter, quite capable of knocking off any bowler on any wicket, 
and, strangely enough, the biggest hit I ever saw him make cost him his 
wicket—a wonderful on drive on the Southampton ground, which, but for 
a hurricane “ bringing it back,’”’ would have apparently finished somewhere 
in Southampton Water. It fell into the safe hands of D. Bencraft, the 
present secretary of the Hants County Club. The ‘‘ Colonel,” as he is 
familiarly called, was one of the best beginners I ever saw, and started 
off the very first ball sent up to him as arule. It was a great pity he 
and first-class cricket parted company as early as they did, but he can 
hit almost as hard and far now as formerly, even if he takes a little 
longer to ‘‘get going.” 

j. J. Lyons was a fast footed hitter. Huge and muscular, he would, 
once started, pulverize almost any bowling—probably more severe on 
Lohmann than any other batsman has been. The finest bit of hitting I 
ever saw him do was 99 in well under the hour at Lords, and, seeing that 
Gunn was at his best in the long field and quite unable to prevent 
boundary after boundary, it is sufficient to show the pace at which he 
was able to make the ball travel. The biggest hit I saw Lyons make was 
ina Test Match at the Oval, when he just failed to hit Mold ‘‘ over’’ the 
old pavilion, the ball bounding off the back of the roof well into the 
road. 

Of Messrs. IW. J. Ford and W. A. Fowler I speak only on hearsay. 
They hardly played sufficient first-class cricket to make their names 
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household words. On the occasion that they did come off, 
however, their deeds created considerable sensation, and the former’s best 
efforts appear to have been for Middlesex against Gloucestershire, while 
the latter gave the crowd merry moments when playing for Somersetshire. 
Each has imitators and understudies in his own family, for A. F. J. 
could hit right well and also bowl, while F. G. J. is still with us and at his 
best has only the rivalry of Darling and V. T. Hill, who plays now but 
seldom, to fear among left handers, while of the Fowler family, both 
Howard and Gerald are ‘“‘ braw laddies wi’ the willow.” 

Hf, H. Massie was a very fine hitter. Perhaps his greatest shots were 
wrist shots played with enormous power. A stroke of his in front of 
cover point was wonderful. I have seldom seen anything like it. I 
remember Mr. A. H. Evans describing it to me and saying that if the 
boundary were a brick wall the ball would be at the boundary and half 
way back before the fieldsman could realize it had been struck. 

George Ulyett, ‘‘the happy Jack” of Yorkshire, was a magnificent 
forcing player, his happy, genial temperament seemed embodied in his 
batting, and he made the most superb drives when at his best ; coming at 
the ball with a swing and step, he struck with the body swing of a prize 
fighter, and nothing more inspiriting could be desired than to see him 
play one of his great innings. 

Another magnificent hitting performance, and certainly the best I ever 
saw accomplished, occurs to me. It was ina match between Hampshire 
and Somersetshire about the year 1887—neither of the counties had then 
been promoted first-class. Mr. S. M. J. Woods was then an almost 
unknown colt, and bowled probably faster than, or, at all events as fast 
as, at any later period of his career. Myr. S. E. Forster, formerly in the 
Eton XI., going in late on the side hit up 80 runs in twenty-three 
minutes by the clock. The faster and shorter Mr. Woods bowled, the 
harder Mr. Forster hit. 

In the above recollections attention has been mainly drawn to those 
who, alas, are hitters of a past era. There remains to add to them the’ 
names of some genii of smiting fortunately with us still, Of these, 
off-hand, occur the names of G. L. Jessup, F. G. J. Ford, C. B. Fry, 
A. E. Stoddart, Trott, guondam Australia now Middlesex, S. M. J. Woods, 
F. Sugg, Storer, E. Smith, of Oxford and Yorkshire fame, J. T. Brown, 
and of the present Australian team J. Darling, J. Worrall, E. Jones, and 
W. P. Howell ; and in describing these fine hitters I shall be tempted to 
place them in two distinct classes—those of hitters with, and those of 
hitters without, a serious method. Each one in his own fashion is quite 
capable of turning the fortune of a game, but to some a reckless, blind, 
happy-go-lucky smiting has become a second nature, while with the 
remainder, hitting and hard punishing hitting is a finished art. Ideal 
hitters, to my mind, are Messrs. C. B. Fry and A. E. Stoddart. A finer 
pair to begin an innings, saving always the presence of the great master 
of cricket, W. G. Grace, I cannot conceive. Their art is the mastery of 
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placing their big hits, the pull, 
the hook, the big drive, all in 
addition to a big defence, always 
where no fielder can intercept 
and no danger from the out- 
fielder lurks. Their wickets are 
not to be recklessly sacrificed to 
the huge gallery drive, nor to 
the wile of the slow ball, but 
every big lunge is a masterpiece 
and a thought-out shot. Mr. 
Fry’s doings last year and this 
are indelibly stamped on every 
cricketer’s mind. 

Probably Mr. Stoddart’s great- 
est efforts in England were for 
his county against Lancashire. 
He appears to me to have had 
a special penchant for Mold, and 
some of his hook shots off some 
of that bowler’s terrible body 
balls I have never seen equalled 
—and I expect that if Mold were 
invited to give his opinion as to which batsman he most feared to 
bowl to in the zenith of his career, the name he would give us would be 
Mr. Stoddart’s. Add to the names of these two giants those of Mr. 
S. M. J. Woods, Storer, J. T. Brown, and Mr. F. G. J. Ford, and you 
have those of the English batsmen who hit with a method. I should 
doubt the actual defence of any of them being very great when compared 
with our foremost defensive batsmen, W. G. Grace, A. Shrewsbury, 
Gunn, J. S. Jackson, A. Ward, W. G. Quaife, zmter alios, but they have a 
method in their striking, each in his distinctive style, and the power of 
turning offence into defence, or vice versa, which secures their success 
where others often fail. Hurricane hitters if you like are G. L. Jessop, 
A. E. Trott, F. Sugg, and E. Smith, but one feels that it is to be hoped 
they will make the most of their time—and it must be admitted they 
generally do—otherwise their notches will probably be comparatively few. 
Now this may appear to be heresy, but judged dispassionately by results 
—when the glamour of an exceptional performance is put aside—the com- 
parative number of failures to successes achieved by those named will 
bear out my theory. Yet I would be the last to detract from their actual 
value to a side, for each and every one of them is the hero of many 
notable performances, and these particular performances have done more 
in a very short period to win a match for their side than many a long- 
drawn innings of a master of defence. 

Of the Australians above-mentioned, I hold the opinion that J. Darling 


G. L. Jessop. 
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and J. Worrall are their hitters witha good deal of method—and E. Jones 
and W. P. Howell, slap-dash, fearless hitters without much—and though 
none of the four can perhaps be put quite in the same class as their more 
famous predecessors, P. McDonnell, H. H. Massie, J. J. Lyons, and 


].G. Bonner, yet each is a fine hitter. 


Turning to University Cricket, we find that each has furnished the 
cricketing world with notable exponents of the forcing game, and while 


J. G. Bonner. 


one of the admirable paragraphs 
which ** Dux,” of The Sportsman, 
gives us, and he calls attention 
to the fact that :—‘‘ Remaining 
at the wickets bat in hand is only 
a means to an end. The object 
of doing so is to make within an 
allotted time, more runs than the 
other side can make in an allotted 
time.”’ Alas, how often has this 
obvious maxim been lost sight of 
entirely! And many names will 
go down to posterity as those of 
gteat players who, howcver, have 
perpetually violated the simple 
principle of trying to WIN a 
match. If only into some of 


perhaps to Cambridge must be 
awarded the palm for the most 
famous roll, ‘viz. Mr: C. 1. 
Thornton, Lord Cobden, Hon. A. 
Lyttleton, M.P., F. Marchant, E. 
C. Streatfield, S. M. J. Woods, 
and G. L. Jessop, yet Oxford 
have a fine show of determined 
hitters also, viz., Rev. F. T. Drake, 
Mr. W. H. Game, E. Smith, 
V. T. Hill, G. Fowler, H. Fowler, 
GC... Bo Fry, Ka Je -Key,;-and.B. J. 
T. Bosanquet. 

In conclusion, I quote from 


The late P. S. McDonnel. 
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them could be instilled the spirit, and dash, even perhaps a little of the 
recklessness, of some of the heroes of the willow above-mentioned, 
I venture to predict that more matches would be played out, and also 
that cricket would in no way suffer. 
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By J. J. GUTHRIE. 


AT 
EARLS 
COURT. 


By WALTER EMANUEL. 


Court, I made a prophecy. ‘‘ Once more,” I wrote, in another 

place, ‘‘ I have the honour to congratulate Mr. Imre Kiralfy on a 

brilliant success. Mark my word—that young man will yet live to 
be Director of the Imperial Institute.” 

Well, now behold him already with a Greater Britain Exhibition— 
and who shall say what next year holds for Imre and us? If only the 
Institute will last so long. 

He has certainly acquitted himself most admirably in the present 
exhibition. He proves himself, as ever, a man of big ideas. For 
instance, his Greater Britain includes Italy, and Cairo, and the United 
States of America. 

I am especially pleased at that compliment to the United States, 
because the United States deserve it. For, after all, any tailor will tell 
you that it is American ingenuity.that makes us the fine race we are. 
Imagine the average Englishman without his American shoulders. He 
is but a poor thing then. 


AST year, after a visit to the International Exhibition at Earl: 
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As to the countries that we are more accustomed to consider British 
Colonies, Mr. Kiralfy has done most for Canada. By the invention of 
the Water Chute, now introduced to us for the first time, Canada lays us 
under a debt of gratitude that it will take long to repay. The Water 
Chute is quite the feature of this year’s show, and my advice to all is, 
“Do not hesitate to chute.” Trolleys take you up to the top of a high 
wooden slope. There you are transferred to a flat - bottomed boat. 
Suddenly the boat glides off, and, before you quite know where you are, 
you are rushing down the incline with a constantly increasing momentum 
until, with a swish and a splash, you strike the water below and go 
bounding over the waves created by the impact, and just as you think you 
are done for and thank Heaven you have not paid your debts, you safely 
reach land again. It is a new sensation, and a delightful one. Further, 
it enables you to indulge in the national British pastime of shouting. Nor 
is it entirely free from danger. Soon after the chute was started a party 
of ladies and gentlemen afforded endless amusement to crowds of 
onlookers by an exhibition of mixed bathing. Since that, notices 
announce that ‘‘ The Company is under no liability in respect of personal 
injury or damage to clothing.” Careful folks, therefore, are advised to 
leave their clothing on the shore. 

Another way of looking a fool is to take a ride in one of the ‘‘ Swan 
boats”? which ply for hire on the lake. 
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But the chute and the swan boats are not the only institutions at 
Earls Court to prove the greatness of our Empire. To mention a few 
others, there are Spessardy’s Comical Bears and Tigers, there are Hajex 
and Athene, the rope-walkers, there is the Baby Incubator, there is Ella, 
the Coloured Giantess, there is the Mirror Maze, there is the Anglo- 
American Bicycle Polo Team (happy thought to add that word “ Anglo”’!) 
there is the Old English Street (‘‘ Why, this is old!’ naively remarked a 
young lady who had seen it two years ago), there are thirteen Drinking 
Bars, and an Opium Den, there is Kin Kon, the electric boy, and there is 
the Nudoscope and the Switchback Railway, and the Great Wheel. And 
I would remark, en passant, that since it has been announced that 
compensation will be given to persons detained by a hitch in the 
machinery, one is apt to hear the most dreadful language at the foot of 
the wheel from disappointed gamblers who have been safely landed. 

And then there is the Cairo Street, which, with its camels, and mules, 
and hareem, and native school, and quaint shops, forms a most interesting 
corner of the Exhibition. Especially picturesque is the little Arab school, 
with the old, spectacled schoolmaster squatting on a dais facing his little 
pupils, who, parrot-like, repeat in chorus the lesson he dictates. I donot 
understand the Arabian language, but, from the amount of noise 
produced, I gathered that the old man was training the scholars to be 
newsboys. The shopkeepers, also, will repay inspection, for, judging by 
their physiognomies, they are most of them descendants of the original 
Old Clo’nials. 

And then there is the Rock of Gibraltar, which, in windy weather, 
really rocks, and the Falls of Niagara which, under similar circumstances, 
I am told, will really fall. 

And in the Queen’s Court, and the Ducal Hall, and the Imperial 
Court, there are other things to be seen—things which may be amusing 
to some, but which failed most conspicuously with me. I must confess it 
that I can pass under a triumphal arch made entirely of butter boxes 
without feeling an uncontrollable desire to cheer, and Iam able to gaze 
on whole galleries filled with cereals and stacks of tinned meats, and 
tinned fish, and tinned fruits, and yet betray no genuine emotion ; nuggets 
of gold, again, merely remind me of the dentist, and never arouse my 
cupidity, any more than specimens of ores excite me, while sacks of coal 
actually bore me, and samples of indigenous timber, and even of mustard 
and chutney, leave me as cold as ice. But then I ama horrid fellow, 
entirely unfit for the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Iam, I know I am, for I had my character told from my face. That 
is another feature of Greater Britain. There are 1s. characters and 2s. 6d. 
characters. I elected tohave ais. one. Said the lady, ‘“‘ You are not 
generous—you have no domestic affections—you have no ear for music— 
you do not like babies—you only speak the truth occasionally—you have 
no respect for things which should be respected—you are weak in 
character—and weaker in mind—you have a bad temper—you are a 
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woman-hater—you have a pimple on the nose—and that is all. One 
shilling I think you said ?” 

Next time I shall buy a 2s. 6d. one. 

And, meanwhile, you may take this from me, young man: if you 
cannot afford more thana shilling, you had better leave your fianky 
outside. 

Another interesting side-show is the lion called ‘‘ Cecil Rhodes.” This 
poor beast is blind in one eye. It became so, they say, when the Jameson 
Raid was in progress. 

And then there is the Welcome Club. This is the greatest of all the 
side-shows. I have never seen so much side shown as there. 

And then—I must on no account forget that—there is ‘‘ Savage South 
Africa” in the I'mpress Theatre. Ever since I saw that picture of the 
gallant trooper leaping over the precipice, and, with magnificent sang 
frotd, firing at the enemy as he dropped, I felt I should have to go and 
see him—and so I went. And I was not sorry—although the excitement 
of the thing must have made me positively drunk, for when, on my way 
home, I saw the posters again, everything depicted there seemed twice as 
grand and terrible as what I had seen inthe theatre. Yet Fillis’s Kaffir 
Circus should on no account be missed, for the entertainment, consisting 
of a series of tableaux of South African scenes, is quite admirable. 

To start with, the entire company parades before us—Matabele, 
Basutus, Zulus, Swazis, Malays, Transvaal Boers, Hottentots, Koramma 
women, and Prince Lobengula (whose father’s name not so long ago was 
filling everyone’s mouth). Then these make way for a troupe of trick 
elephants. Cleverly trained by a Mr. Mooney, they go to prove that, 
after all, there is not much ina name. Next, we are treated to a race 
between ponies ridden by bushmen and ponies ridden by baboons, and, 
with the aid of a pair of powerful opera-glasses, you can distinguish which 
iswhich. After that, there crosses the stage a lumbering waggon, drawn 
by a team of bullocks and filled with a family of ‘‘ trekking” Boers and 
their household goods. Life for these Boers seems to be an eternal 
Quarter Day. But times are changing. In the not distant future, if they 
are not very careful, they may have a No Quarter day. But I must not 
be political. We are next introduced to a hunting scene in which zebras, 
springboks, and wildebeests are chased and captured. And you cannot 
but feel sorry for the poor little wildebeests, since, in addition to being 
saddled with that vacuous name, they are really not at all good-looking. 
I have never seen more amateurish concerns: apparently they have been 
made of cast-off bits of other animals, and the result is a kind of cross 
between a buffalo and a towel-horse. I believe the wildebeests have nice 
dispositions. I am sure they deserve them. 

Then the scene changes. In the next tableau, Matabele and English 
come to blows: it is the first picture—in black and white—of the 
Matabele War. The Gwelo Stage Coach is attacked by the savages, but 
makes such a noise that it escapes. The coach then drives on to a 
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Settler’s home, where the mules are rested and the Coachman lends the 
Settler’s children Barnum’s Football Dog to play with—an incident of 
the war which seems to have escaped previous historians. Then the 
coach drives off again, its occupants having first warned the Settler that 
the Matabele are on the warpath. The Settler declares stoutly that if a 
Driver can drive them off, a Settler will settle them. 

In the following scene, however, the Matabele make him break his 
promise, for they slaughter the Settler and his family and burn his 
homestead. 

Next, we are shown Lobengula’s Great Indaba. There the Matabele 
decide that the before-mentioned little slaughter was really most enjoyable, 
and that they would like some more of it, and war is accordingly declared 
against the White Man, the declaration to date back from the affair with 
the Settler. Then songs are sung to excite the savage breast, and the 
whole army advances so threateningly that we in the front-row fauteuils 
wish we had worse seats. The blacks look very black—and we whites 
look very white, and hope that Fillis has them well in hand. 

Fortunately, the scene changes in the nick of time, and the next 
moment we are in the presence of the Chartered forces. A_ black 
prisoner is brought in, and is interrogated as to the whereabouts of his 
king. He refuses, however, to divulge the secret. Thereupon he is 
ordered to be shot. But, at the last moment, the commanding officer 
relents. ‘‘A brave man,” he declares, ‘‘is a brave man, no matter what 
may be the colour of his skin,” at which every man in the audience 
with a dubious complexion cheered mightily. But the king must be 
found; so Major Wilson is ordered to take twelve men and track him. 
And, later, we have a representation of Major Wilson’s last stand, 
followed by the final defeat of the Matabele. 

Much has been said against such scenes as Wilson’s heroic fight being 
reproduced on the stage. The objections, I fancy, must come chiefly 
from people who have not seen the representation. It is done sufficiently 
well at the Empress Theatre not to be made ridiculous. 

And, after the curtain had fallen, I hurried off to the Kaffir village, 
anxious to make the closer acquaintance of the ladies and gentlemen of 
colour. With the ladies, I must say I was disappointed. A friend of 
mine, who had been in Zululand, brought me back what he told me was 
a complete Kaffir lady’s costume. (I have it in an envelope at home). 
Well, either my friend lied or there are no Kaffir ladies at Earls Court. 
The dress that is the fashion at Earls Court renders it as difficult to 
guess the sex of the natives as if they were members of the Pioneer Club. 

As for the gentlemen, you cannot help liking them. With their 
roomy smiles and long chuckles, they are so obviously happy. As, 
indeed, why shouldn’t they be? They certainly have many advantages 
over us, these children of nature. Such is the simplicity of their attire, 
that on their native health, at any rate, they need never fear the 
insidious pickpocket. Again, when a relative dies, they have not to 
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go into mourning: they are already there. And, best of all, they don’t 
show the dirt. Even on Sundays, I am told, all that they do is to go to 
the shoe-black at the corner, who gives them a shine all over. Which 
mention of Sunday reminds me that their manners are getting more 
gentle. Regular Sunday services are held every week, and the 
worshippers no longer insist on the missionary bringing pepper and salt 
with him. Soon, I suppose, we shall hear of them contributing to a 
collection for the poor heathen. For behind their rugged exteriors there 
beat kind hearts. Think how they resist the temptation to cut off the 
noses of the inquisitive visitors who thrust their heads through the 
entrances to their Kraals. No, you really cannot help liking them. 

And they like us. 

You see, there are such a lot of us, and so few of them. 

Not but what the feeling is at times more tender than that. One 
overhears things, and sees things. There was a pretty nursemaid, for 
instance. ‘‘ Please may me?”’ said a susceptible black. The nursemaid 
blushed, and then followed ‘‘ Self Help by Smiles.” 

And they not only like us: they also admire us. ‘‘ Well, it must be 
a splendid object lesson for you fellows, coming over here,” said I to 
two of them. Just then one of the objects went by—a compatriot of 
mine, obviously the worse, supported by a couple of policemen. ‘“ Yes, 
baass,”’ assented both my friends. Their one ambition, they explained, 
was to be as civilised as we English. In another part of the camp there 
were two tiny negro boys begging for coppers. They got many. ‘‘And 
what will you do with the money, my lads?” asked a benevolent old 
gentleman. Looking at the boys, I hoped the the answer would be 
‘* Handkerchiefs.”” But it was ‘“‘ Whiskey, Boss.” 

I believe, after all, the jealous Frenchman was right when he said, 
** The secret bond between you English and your subject races is a 
common love of drink.” It is drink that makes the world go round, and 
the cement of Empire is Whiskey. 

And there I will close these Great Thoughts on the Greater Britain 
Exhibition. Imre has given us another interesting show, and, as a 
gentleman remarked in my hearing in the train coming home, ‘‘ It mages 
me broud to be an Eengleesher.” 
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take up his habitation in the very centre of London, and with his 

refreshing ideas of luzury that it should be a studio of somewhat 

handsome proportions. It is really not the place in which to 
interview anyone; but, rather, to sink into an easy chair and light up 
the cigarette of reflection, happy in the consciousness that, although 
one is within ten minutes of everything, one will not be disturbed by the 
sound of the traffic or any other noise which would tend to destroy the 
charm of a conversation with this up-to-date sybarite. The location of 
such a studio to the uninitiated reader must seem mysterious. Is it 
right that I should tear aside the veil? I shall be doing so if I explain 
that, some years ago, guided by the exceptional perspicuity which 
characterises him, Mr. Manuel made his way to a front door in 
Southampton Row, walked through a long and intensely respectable 
corridor, and forthwith assumed the tenancy of some rooms which 
included a lofty top-lighted studio of dimensions and general appearance 
more in keeping with the necessities of an eastern potentate than with 
the supposed Bohemian requirements of a member of a profession which 
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some of my friends insist on regarding as being in the nature of a sort 
of struggle for life. And so it happens that this ground-floor centrality 
is so secluded that the outer world offends neither eye nor ear and there 
is nothing to irritate one, save the regular chime of a neighbouring clock, 
whilst, occasionally one may hear the angelic voices of the choristers 
of a neighbouring church, going over an anthem for next Sunday’s 
service, harmonising beautifully with the pop of the cork, as one’s host 
proceeds to mix the alchol-plus-effervescense without which artistic life is 
incomplete. 

There is no reason why I should pretend that I am unfriendly 
towards Mr. Manuel, or that I suddenly disturbed the sanctity of his 
wide-awake repose by a harsh request for an interview. In fact I fancy 
I must have seen him in almost every phase of his greatness, which is 
no less impressive in that it precludes the worry and bustle in which 
some of us are silly enough to indulge, for anything in the nature of 
sudden and violent physical exertion would not be in accord with the 
somewhat sphinx-like immobility of his temperament. It is my friendly 
feeling, however, which introduces an element of the arduous into an 
“interview,” for it is hard upon a man who has been kind and good- 
natured towards you, to interrupt the harmony of his thoughts and the 
gentle cadences of his musical voice by business-like interrogations 
concerning the subject ‘which, as a modest man, he least likes to discuss. 

In much of his artistic work one observes some expression of the 
fascination which the display of brute force seems to exercise over him. 
I tremble lest anything I set down shall furnish him with an excuse for 
ylelding to that fascination in my presence. One is pleasantly conscious 
of the fitness of things as discoverable in the adornments and impedi- 
menta of the studio. The dumb-bells which serve to trip one up in the 
corner are heavy enough to make one realize that respect must be paid 
to any opinion which one’s host may think fit to express, while the 
number of ancient flint-locks which will not go off, the rifles with 
bayonets that will not go on, and the air-gun resplendent with nickel 
serves to throw Mr. Manuel into high relief as a sportsman. Moreover, 
in many things he has shown a cruel ingenuity. On one hand as you 
enter stands a marble bust of a lady pretty enough to satisfy the mind 
of an ordinary person. Need one say, therefore, that its normal 
appearance could not satisfy Mr. Manuel? He has shown what he can — 
do with these things, for the marble is adorned with long black hair 
brought down over the ears and continued in a very fine plait, of his own 
construction, surmounted by a broad-brimmed Panama hat of the up-and- 
down flapping description which, since the time the artist composed it, 
has become fashionable, with artificial roses placed against the hair in a 
manner which would do credit to an artistic milliner, and the mouth is 
painted a most beautiful red. There is the same touch of satire in 
another masterpiece which attracts one’s attention, a military cap of a 
French corporal, under the brim of which one discovers a grinning skull, 
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Rosherville Gardens. From a painting by J. W. T. MANUEL. 


also surmounted by long black hair worked into a pigtail. On the walls 
one is confronted by Japanese masks with goggling eyes and protruding 
tongues, scowling, grinning, leering, and otherwise enjoying themselves 
in a manner quite indescribable. Here and there are oil paintings of 
football scenes, carnivals, the demi-mondaine, tramps, loafers, and police- 
men, painted by Mr. Manuel, alternating with Japanese prints which 
show he possesses discrimation and judgment as a collector. 

Some direct and precise questioning elicits the fact that Mr. Manuel 
was educated at Sherborne, and in the intervals of ordinary school work 
and football he worked out exercises in black and white which were not 
requisitioned by the headmaster nor approved of by him or by anyone 
else. As in so many other instances, this sketching tendency was purely 
intuitive, and in his fiendish destruction of paper the boy was aided and 
abetted by no one. In fact, when later on he announced his choice of a 
profession, it was not in consonance with his father’s intentions. 

‘In fact,’’ remarks ].W.T.M., “‘ the pater wanted me to read up for 
the law, more especially as it offered greater prospects of wealth, but as 
I had no inclination for it he fell in with my wishes and I became a 
student at the Slade School in Gower Street. Legros was the master 
there for some years, and a very good master he was. Eventually I went 
down to Fred Browne’s for a short time. He was at school at West- 
minster, but has now entered the Slade School in place of Legros. 
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‘*Of course the work at the Slade School was pretty much the usual 
thing. One worked at the antique, then from the model, and finally 
they condescended to le# you paint a bit. After that you want to try 
things, and make experiments, and there is a great objection to that. 
You don’t want to get mixed up with the re-hashed old master busi- 
ness, and so there is no alternative but to leave. I think that is a 
fair description of the programme. All the same,” my friend con- 
tinues, with that air of candour which (with pipe in hand and straw hat 
tilted well forward on the bridge of his nose) becomes him so well, ‘‘ the 
Slade School is a very sound place for a year or two. They keep you at 
it very severely, and there is none of that wretched South Kensington 
business—no stippling or anything of that sort.” 

Here Mr. Manuel decides that he has already said enough about himself, 
and that there is enough subject-matter for at least six complete interviews. 
After a fearful struggle, happily involving no physical violence, he is in- 
duced to snap off a short fusilade which ricochets on to my notebook. 

‘‘T went to Paris after that, but did most of my work in the streets. 
I was a short time under Benjamin Constans, but I was interested in the 
caricaturists Forain, Steinlein, in modern men, and, of course, painters 
like Manet, Degas, and Renoir, and I always dodge over to Paris when- 
ever I feel like it. It was about the end of ’93 that I joined the 
Langham”’’—and he was practically the first man to do really modern 
work there. His earlier black and white work appeared in The West- 
minster Budget, and attracted a great deal of attention, especially amongst 
other artists, who were best able to appreciate the strength, definition, 
and satire of his work. About two years afterwards he became a member 
of the R.B.A., and has frequently exhibited there, and at the Institute of 
Oil Painters. 

Most of Mr. Manuel’s paintings are made from sketch-book memoranda. 
“‘ Of course, I often use models, but, unless you get what you want, the 
tendency is to throw one out of Jine. If you can’t get exactly the right 
model, I think it is better to do without one altogether.” Mr. Manuel 1s 
an enthusiast over football to an extent which, to my point of view, seems 
to be a dangerous fanaticism, but I believe it is his intention, in the 
coming autumn, to produce a portfolio of football sketches dealing with 
the incidents of a football match from the start to the finish, which will 
not only be interesting to the mighty host of football enthusiasts, but will 
be a valuable example of the artistic work of one who, all friendly chaffing 

_aside, is possessed of such exceptional skill in grouping and composition, 
in strength of his line, in acute perception, and unrivalled in his capacity 
in more than one phase of satire. 

It was partly with this book in view that he accompanied a football 
team on their peregrinations, and regarded himself as exceptionally 
lucky that the team in question was none other than the Sheffield United 
which won the Association Cup, after the hardest fought round for the 
- semi-final which has ever been witnessed. 
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There can hardly be a greater contrast than exists between an English 
football match and a French race meeting, which he finds hardly less. 
fascinating. In the one case all is physical energy and more or less: 
neutral tones, and in the other, light-hearted frivolity and the brightest. 
possible colours in flowers, decorations, and dresses. 

Forain is the object of Mr. Manuel’s most profound admiration, and 
while he denies that the French artist’s work has fallen off in any 
measurable degree, he explains, ‘‘I liked him better before he went in 
for politics.”” I don’t think his work has depreciated at all, but, in my 
own case, I simply find that the subjects which he chooses interest me 
less. 

There are many people who quarrel with the subjects chosen by the 
victim of this interview, but no one will have the courage or imbecility 
to dispute the extreme and intuitive ability which characterises every 
line of his work. His facility with pencil and brush would be described 
as nothing less than genius if the word had not been so often misapplied 
as to have become almost uncomplimentary. 
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Legitimate ? Why surely. Nay more, it is essential. It 

Beatrice Lewis has its functions in shaping, moulding, developing the character 

says “ Yes.” of the man of the world and of the “ mondaine,” and it fulfills 

its functions as nought else could do. Also it is as good a way 

of gaining experience as any other. And yet—what is gained by experience— 

is it worth what is lost in illusion ? Oh, well, illusions exist but to be shattered 
sooner or later—why not sooner ? 

There are three phases of flirtetion. But not every devotee of the pastime 

takes the entire course. There are even those who never pass beyond the 
initial stage. These are the beings who not only are born young, but remain 
young ; who were created to be deceived, and find a pleasure in laying bare 
their inmost souls, and spend their lives in giving themselves away. The ever 
young of all ages are more flirted with than flirting. And out of this phase 
they evolve a feverish and hysterical excitement that is too strenuous to be 
called amusement. It is not love because it passes. But it almost attains to 
the dignity of love, by reason of their thinking it so. 
' The next phase arrives in due course for those who have grown wiser and 
more callous. This is the only period at which flirtation really amuses. And 
many there be whom it amuses so vastly that they dally indefinitely within its 
precincts and never pass beyond. They go on year in and year out practising 
the same old tricks which they know to be trickery, uttering the same old lies 
which they know to be lying, vowing the same old vows which they intent to 
break. 

Those who pass on to the third stage soon cease to find amusement in the 
endless repetition of feigned sentiment. But, since it is a habit like any other, 
though they cease to extract amusement from it, they do not give it up. They 
either continue to practise it through infinite abysses of boredom, or else they 
utilize it as a deliberate means of satisfying their thirst for knowledge. It jg 
an invaluable aid for pursuing investigations into the hearts of one’s fellows. 
There is no more enthralling occupation for a man than to peer into the 
recesses of a woman’s heart, and this object can only be achieved by making 
believe to love her. If he can persuade her to credit him, so much the better 
—she will then more comptetely give herself away. There is no more exciting 
pastime for a woman than to hold a man’s heart within the hollow of her hand 
and punctuate the throbbing of it by the skilful feignment of sighs and glances, 
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It is such an epicurean pleasure to diagnose a sentiment that oneself has called 
into being. The man and the woman who are capable of pursuing their investi- 
gations in a scientific manner, will probably permit themselves the luxury of 
just a quickened heart beat or two in sympathy, but will always hold them- 
selves in hand even more tightly than they grip the palpitating heart of their 
“ subject.” 

“Two smiles that approach each other end ina kiss.” Thus Victor Hugo. 
But the smiles and the kisses are never quite natural. For feeling on the one 
side there will ever be feigning on the other. One of the two is essential, and 
whether is felt cr whether is feighed, depends on temperament. But in either 
case flirtation is a jagged knife that, in cutting the fruit up into little pieces, 
lets the juice run to waste and leaves the portions dry. And when the time 
comes that we would fain give the fruit, whole, intact, and throbbing with its 
own life-blood, to the being whom out ofall the world we have chosen to possess 
it, behold there is nothing left to give save a little dried-up lifeless piece of rind ! 


* + + 


Certain temperaments are perpetually conscious of their 
rages cantar’ A femininity or masculinity, as the case may be, and in their 
eaten intercourse with the opposite sex demand constant recognition 
of sexual differences. The artifices employed to heighten these differences, 
and all reference to them by word, or look, or gesture, constitute what is called 
flirtation. It is bound by laws of social convention differing in different classes. 
In Clerkenwell or the New Cut, a lady will express her “tendresse” by 
playful thumps on the back of her swain, and hasty flight, with intent to 
be pursued and no resentment if the thump be returned. In a slightly higher 
sphere her consciousness of sex will be displayed by a tendency to giggle and 
to share a chair with the favoured one. Higher still, these straightforward, 
primitive manifestations of inclination are replaced by subtler methods of 
fascination which may or may not be legitimately exercised, according to their 
intention and effect. 

The kind of flirtation which we imagine to be the subject of discussion is the 
harmless, playful sort, a little friendly encounter, a mere crossing of foils, and 
No injury to either party. What then is only a game can be subject to no 
law but the rules of the game, which demand that neither side be misled as to 
its real object, or the value of the stakes. 

And the rules of the game being understood and observed by both parties, 
who shall question their right to find in it what amusement they may ? 

And, as in all games, the amusement is in proportion to the degree of interest 
and skill with which it is played. It is not within the capability of everyone, 
but then neither is croquet—and to some it is hardly more amusing. There 
are many people who would as soon think of wasting their time sending balls 
through hoops, and over nets, and into holes, as practising the direction of 
meaning glances, the exchange of doubly-meant compliments that just skim 
over impropriety, or the securing of admissions of temporary admiration. 
With some, it is a grand passion, or nothing, according to their tastes. 
Anything less appears pointless and futile—a mere dissipation of the powers 

of attraction which concentration would render effective. 

Of course it is not to be denied that if flirtation is boring and intolerable to 
some, it is a constant source of amusement to many more, especially women. 
It occupies minds that would presumably otherwise remain empty, it converts 
discontent into hopefulness—sometimes unjustified, it awakens apathy into 
vivaciousness, and has a decidedly happy effect upon the face and temper. 
It is a test of strength and a useful sharpening of the weapons of fascination, 
weapons which may eventually obtain a lasting and triumphant victory for 

their fortunate possessor. This is its only point, apparently: that it is a means 
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to an end, for, owing to the unfortunate similarity between the methods of the 
players, whose every move may, after a time, be cynically and wearily foreseen 
by the experienced, flirtation ceases to amuse and is merely dully legitimate. 

* * * 


I have the greatest diffculty in answering the enquiry as 
F. Frankfort Moore to the legitimacy of flirtation as an amusement, for the 
his ree ere simple reason that I do not understand what is meant by 
flirtation. I admit that I have heard the word before now, 
and disliked it as one dislikes certain words quite apart from any question of 
their philology, but I never had the curiosity to enquire what it meant. I 
went to some little trouble to find out what it meant. I asked a friend how I 
should find out and he told me to go to headquarters. I asked another friend 
what he meant by telling me to go to headquarters, and he said, 
‘““Why to a woman, to be sure.” I then asked a third what woman 
I should go to, and he said I should go toa woman whose husband was 
in India. I went to her. I found her in a very shady—of course 
I am not playing on the word—a shady quarter of Ranelagh on a lovely 
summer afternoon. She was alone (comparatively). That is to say, on 
on the side of her sat General Firebrace, holding his cup (empty) and on the 
other Algy Grafton, of the Bayoneteers, holding his saucer. Behind her 
stood Lieutenant Capper, of H.M.S. Bluebottle, holding her en tout cas, and 
in front of her stood young Clasper in his polo sweater, holding her in 
conversation. When I had the chance, I asked her the question, ‘“ What does 
flirtation mean?” She looked at the tips of her gloves and said, 
enigmatically, ‘Quiz parle d’amour fait l'amour.” “Yes,” said I, when I had 
recovered in a measure from the enigma, “ Yes, but flirtation?” She told 
me to go away, so I remained by her side. She said that was what she meant. 
She dropped one of her gloves, and we all knocked our heads together trying 
to pick it up for her. Of course young Clasper secured the glove. He did 
not return it to her at once. He only smiled. She glanced up at him and 
smiled too. We all glared at him. Then she laughed, and, looking at the tips 
of her fingers in succession, whispered to me, ‘“ Now, are you any wiser?” I 
told her that I wasn’t, or I should go away. This made her laugh again, 
though why she should do so I cannot for the life of me say. Then she sent 
General Firebrace to the pavilion to tell her sister that she was going on the 
lawn, she sent Algy Grafton to find out if Lady Langridge was dining at 
Prince’s that evening; she sent Lieutenant Capper to find out 1f the man with 
the soft hat was really Cecil Rhodes, and she sent young Clasper to try to find 
out if the Prince had yet arrived. When we were alone she told me that she 
was dreadfully afraid of me. I asked her ‘““Why?” She laughed again, and 
asked me if I really thought there was such a thing as a Plantonic friendship. 
I said of course there was ; she pouted and said that she was disappointed in 
me, and told me I was a bit of a fool, and that I had better go away. Well, I 
went away—yes, after a while. That's all. 

You see, I know no more now than when I started as to what flirtation 
means, and I can therefore say nothing as to whether it is legitimate or the 
opposite. 

te * * 
I suppose it is only another sign of the happ 

L. Gorey bane. who is Sipe rity of the Ned Jourialien that I should be 
reer ee a invited, without explanation or excuse, to contribute 
ts off. to the discussion of a subject upon which 1 am known 

to have cultivated, at the admitted sacrifice of 75 per 
cent. of my best and noblest instincts, an impressively profound ignorance. 
If I thought otherwise- if I suspected the Editors of THE IDLER of having 
approached me under the influence of the libellous belief that they were 
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seeking the views of an expert ‘in matters of flirtation—I should be writing 
Now to inform them that I had handed their note over to my solicitors with 
the object of ascertaining what they had to say on the subject. But when 
| come to consider what very little harm I have done Tue IpLER as yet (I only 
started contributing to it last month), all suspicion of an editorial conspiracy 
against the well and truly laid foundation-stone of my domestic peace takes 
instant flight from my mind, and I am content to believe, and perhaps more 
content to hope, that the theory of motive by which I was accompanied to the 
threshold of this desperately dangerous discussion is the correct and only one. 
Thus morally stimulated, because morally protected, I think I may proceed 
to hazard a few remarks from the platform at least of secondhand conjecture. 

_ Is flirtation a legitimate amusement? I have spoken to a young lady of 
nineteen about this, and I gather from the not altogether unreasonable’ 
surmises she ‘let from a mouth which even they must have been reluctant to 
leave, that if it isn’t it ought to be. 1am sorry I forgot to make inquiries of 
her as to the process of argumentation by which she was able to provide this 
singularly valuable opinion—but, after all, does it really matter? Ought it 
not to be considered more than sufficient for the purposes of this discussion 
(supposing it to have any) that a lady who has survived “ sweet seventeen” by 
two years, and who may in consequence be trusted to know as much about 
the laws of flirtation as anybody, should have come unhesitatingly to the 
professional conclusion that, if flirtation is not a legitimate amusement, it ought 
tobe? Does this not imply—in a very roundabout way, perhaps—a complete 
solution of the proposition by the inductive method? I am not a member of 
the Nonconformist Conscience Society (and this I can prove to you any day 
in the week without the very slightest difficulty whatever), but I could never, 
[ hope, descend to the cruelty of opposing a commendable desire on the part 
of young womanhood to conduct the amusement of flirtation on legitimate 
lines. In a word, I take it that this desire itself cannot but be held to 
constitute a thorough establishment of its object’s legitimacy. And I would 
finally add, at the risk of offending a great number of worthy people, that so 
long as an “amusement” known in theatrical circles as the “legitimate 
drama” is vouchsafed the legal countenance that its designation obviously 
demands, and most certainly receives, it would be manifestly unfair to refuse 
the hall-mark of legitimacy to any sort of amusement under the—moon |! 


* * x 
H. D. Lo I had to consult authorities before I felt myself qualified to 
eee discuss this subject. The only dictionary I could lay hands 


on told me that to flirt is “to trifle with love: to play at 

courtship.” It added rather arbitrarily that, used as a noun, the word denotes 
“a forward young woman.” [| then turned to Doris—who is twelve—and, when 
I had convinced her that my curiosity was as sincere aS my ignorance was 
genuine, she said, “It’s just —— pretending.” That makes the subject quite 
a simple one. Flirtation is a perfectly legitimate amusement if you will 
recollect that it is nothing more. You “play at courtship,” which is to say 
you make yonrself as agreeable as you can to someone of the other sex without 
demanding any solid return. And this makes me doubtful if the two 
alternative phrases given in the dictionary can really be reconciled with one 
another. To play at courtship is one thing, to trifle with love is another, and 
a much more serious. And the worst of flirtation is that, beginning as the one, 
it is apt to degenerate into the other. That is to say, we are all desperately 
attracted by the unattainable, and so there is the danger, when A and B begin 
a flirtation, that A may forget that the thing is a play and try to make B take 
it seriously. And then, when B goes on quite unconsciously, enjoying the 
occupation as if it were a mere game of tennis, it is A who becomes serious, 

and B is sorry, of course, but the game ends abruptly and with a touch of 
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unpleasantness. In fact, there are cases in which flirtation is just a8 dattgerous 

as the playing of penny Nap in a company none of whose members can afford 

to lose half a crown. But if only the rules of the game were properly 

observed—and you will find them all wrapped up in those three words of 

Doris’s—there is no better form of amusement. It delights and engrosses 

the two principals; it gives the cynic new and splendid opportunities for 

indulging in his favourite pose; and I am told that st adds greatly to the 

comfort of the sentimental. But there is no doubt in my mind that the two 

definitions in the dictionary are altogether irreconcileable, and have been 

coupled only as the result of a confusion of mind. Flirtation proper is simply 

‘‘ playing at courtship,” and is a most commendable institution. But there is_ 
also a flirtation which one of the parties ends by denouncing as “ trifling with . 
love’’; and this is by all means to be avoided, since it puts an end to peace. I: 
go back to the game of tennis, and I see an indignant young man in flannels. 
throwing down his racket and retiring from the lawn to sit in angry solitude,, 
and solace himself by defining the substantive “ flirt” with all the uncultured! 
brusquerie of that dictionary. 


* * * 
I owe the wide world an apology for having worded 
Arthur Lawrence this momentous question in so awkward a manner, 
is envious. I had really no wish to get opinions of the propriety 


of the thing, and it must be either due to the dog-days, 
or my own natural foolishness, that it resulted in the question slipping 
through in the form of a generalization. The question should have been 
“Do you flirt?’ Personally, I don’t. It’s the worst of always being 
in such deadly earnest. When I am struck in a heap, so to speak, 
I have no recollection that the world contains other women and simply 
wish to elope with the adored one to the shores of sunny Spain, or 
elsewhere, without delay. I may not know the meaning of the word, but I 
should not describe this as flirtation. I confess however, when I hear one of 
the other sex alluded to as a flirt, 1 feel tremendously interested and am 
astonished when I| hear the term used as one of opprobrium. It ts really a 
slight testimonial. 1 presume that if she were not good looking there would 
not be many fellows ready to flirt with her, for it seems to be a game which 
only two can play; and she must be intelligent, as I am given to understand 
that it is a game which needs no little dexterity. Probably it is in Anthony 
Hope’s “ Dolly Dialogues’ that one finds the art at its highest development. 
Therein you will find that the Adonis may kiss someone else’s wife without 
offending her susceptibilities or our own, and I believe that my most rigid ' 
Nonconformist friends have read these dialogues with great joy. It is not. 
given to all of us to be capable of the delicate nuances and the desperate - 
pleasures of the high art of flirtation. It would seem to demand qualifications 
of a very high order indeed: passion and self restraint, power of repartee, and, 
above all, refinement—the refinement which is a_ birthright and cannot 
be cultivated—and I suppose what is technically known as “a good appearance” 
is also desirable. I have none of these qualifications, and am not an expert, 
so I may boldly add that in my opinion flirtation is not a legitimate amuse- . 
ment but is highly improper. 


A. CAMPBELL CROss, 


““A LOVER AND HIS LASS. 
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CHARLES. 


By KATHARINE WINTER. 


H, Mr. Adrian, do go away! Ill never 
speak to you again if you stop another 
minute.” 

Mr. Adrian apparently did not believe 
in this threat, for he continued to stand 
looking at the speaker. She was a 
small person in a big pinafore, which, 
for the time being, she had converted 
into a veil. Her curly head was. 
entirely hidden in its folds, and through 
them she spoke with much difficulty. 

‘*Tell me all about it,’ said Mr. 

Adrian, and the owner of the pinafore, with woman-like inconsistency, 

pulled down her veil and disclosed a tear-stained face. 

“Yes, I’ve been crying,” she said, defiantly. ‘‘It isn’t very nice of 
you to make me talk about it.” 

Mr. Adrian shook his head with great solemnity and replied— 

“T wish I could cry like that when things go wrong. It must be 
very consoling.” 

‘No, it isn’t. I suppose you are laughing at me ; I knew you would!” 

‘‘Blanche, I am quite serious, and I can’t bear to see you unhappy. 
Tell me what has happened.” 

“It’s all Aunt Ethel’s fault,’ answered Blanche, plaintively. ‘‘She 
did such a horrid, mean thing; I'll never forgive her.” 

Mr. Adrian blinked, but said nothing. | 

‘“ Must I-go on?” asked Blanche. 

“Yes, go on,” replied Mr. Adrian. ; 

Blanche looked up furtively at the nursery window, which was just 
visible between the boughs of the beech tree under which Mr. Adrian 
had found her. After making sure that nobody was watching her move- 
ments from that point of vantage, she began the recital of her wrongs. 

““There’s a jumble sale at Wursley to-day. She—Aunt Ethel 
collected all the rubbish in the house to send to it. She took Aunt 
Mary’s boots and Grannie’s scent that I gave her on her birthday——”’ 
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‘Oh,’ murmured Mr. Adrian. 

‘“That didn’t matter, ’cos Grannie never smelt it or put it on her 
handkerchief, which I meant it for; but my thing mattered a lot—she 
took it to sell. Oh, what shall I do? It was my best thing; I loved 
it. She said it was broken; she said it was rubbish, and that I’m too big 
to like a silly little monkey. It wasn’t a monkey—I mean I pretended 
it was a doll. It looked like a monkey. I’ve had it always, and Aunt 
Ethel took it asa punishment ’cos I was rude to her. I was playing 
with something else when she came into the nursery, and she poked 
about looking for things to sell. She found Charles—that’s my 
monkey; she said she would take him; I said ‘ you shan’t’; she said 
‘you don’t want him now, you’ve got a new doll.’ I got angry, and said 
she was . | : 

‘What ?” enquired Mr. Adrian, with deep interest. 


“Ob, what shall I do? 
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“T said she was a beast, and she just took Charles straight away 
because I wouldn’t beg her pardon. I would have done it to get Charles 
back, but I knew she meant to have him anyhow. I don’t think I'll 
ever be able to love her again.” | 

“Don’t say that,’ answered Mr. Adrian, trying to look shocked 
and failing in the attempt because he entirely sympathized with Blanche. 

“Could you forgive her if it was you ?’’ continued Blanche. 

Mr. Adrian sat down on a bench and took the bereaved little person 
on his knee. 

“Could you?” insisted Blanche, gazing earnestly into the eyes of 
her would-be comforter. 

“I’m not a little girl,” said Mr. Adrian, evading the question. 
Blanche was in no mood to put up with indefinite replies. 

“Of course you’re not, and you don’t care—you don’t see how 
horrid Aunt Ethel has been.” 

- “T do care very much,” said Mr. Adrian. 

“Well then, say I need’nt forgive her yet,’’ pleaded Blanche. 
“T can’t.” 

She buried her Bice | in the pinafore once more to stifle a new paroxysm 
of grief. 

“Don’t cry, darling,” murmured Mr. Adrian with much fervour. He 
only gave way to sentiment under very forcible circumstances, and to 
be kissed and petted by her friend was so new to Blanche that she began 
‘to attach even greater importance to her case than before—if this 
were possible. 

“TI wish you was a poor person ‘and could go to the jumble sale and 
buy Charles,” she remarked. | - 

‘That's a a he idea,” replied Mr. Adrian. “ Look here, Blanche— 
not being a ‘ poor person’ doesn’t matter a bit. I'll take my bicycle 
and run over to Wursley in less than no time, and come back with 
Charles.” 

‘“Oh—h—h—h !” 

The ecstatic joy which this proposal occasioned more than com- 
pensated. Mr. Adrian for the three-mile ride into Wursley in the quest 
of Charles. He was a young man of action, and he rapidly made prepara- 
tions to depart on his journey. 

“Aunt Ethel will be there,” said Blanche, in warning tones, as 
she watched her faithful knight oiling the wheels of his bicycle. 

“ Pheugh!” 

Some oil had dropped on his coat, but the exclamation did not 
entirely refer to this accident. 

‘“Why, my dear child, you never told me she was helping to sell. 
I thought she had only done the collecting part of the business.” 

‘You needn’t be afraid,’’ answered Blanche, reassuringly. ‘‘ She’s 
got the old clothes on her stall. Charles will be with the rye Don’t 
let her see you buy him. It must be a secret!” 

M 
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‘* All right, little woman,” answered Mr. Adrian, waving a good-bye 
as he hurried down the drive. To disappoint his young friend was 
impossible. He was an inveterate child-worshipper, and Blanche was 
first favourite amongst a host of adored and adoring young people. She 
had mounted him on the horns of a dilemma which he dared not contem- 
plate too closely as he toiled up the hill to Wursley. Mr. Adrian was 
certainly the last person his acquaintances would expect to meet‘ at a 
jumble sale. He was not even a frequenter of charity bazaars, and 
he had been heard giving vent to sentiments concerning such things 
in the language of his kind. ‘‘ Confounded rot” was one of his favourite 
epithets for these excellent institutions. Yet Mr. Adrian was very 
generous in his own way, and he possessed the means with which to 
practise his generosity ; he was also unmarried, and upon this hung the 
difficulty of to-day’s proceedings. 

It was a foregone conclusion in the neighbourhood that Mr. Adrian 
would marry Miss Ackworth, but as Miss Ackworth happened to be 
Blanche’s ‘“‘ Aunt Ethel,” the conclusion was not altogether justifiable. 
The worst of it was that the lady in question was just as sure about it as 
everybody else. She was young and good-looking, and Mr. Adrian was 
a great admirer of good looks—but explanations are tedious. 

Blanche’s knight found the jumble sale was taking place in a tent 
erected for that purpose in a field adjoining Wursley Vicarage. He 
deposited his bicycle inside the field gate, and made the best of his way 
to the scene of action where the Vicar and his wife directed the after- 
noon’s proceedings with indefatigable courage and perseverance. 

‘‘What a crowd there is,” thought Mr. Adrian. ‘‘So much the 
better, I shall more likely escape notice; but ten to one Charles has 
already been bought !” 

He was not a diplomatist, and the idea of successfully evading 
‘‘ Aunt Ethel’s ” awkward questions, and of tacitly stopping any foolish 
fancies as to the cause which led him to set out on this charitable 
expedition, filled him with misgivings. 

‘Now I am in for it!” thought the brave hero, as he plunged into 
the midst of the throng and looked anxiously towards the stalls. He 
could not see any toys, but he could see Miss Ackworth, and she saw 
him. She bowed, she smiled, she blushed. She forgot her duties, and 
she signed to Mr. Adrian to come round by a less crowded corner to 
where she stood. He was obliged to notice her; there was nothing 
else to do, and he obediently followed her directions, wedging himself 
between two stalls. These stalls were constructed with long planks laid 
upon trestles, and Mr. Adrian, entrapped between them, felt both mentally 
and physically uncomfortable. He silently anathematized his ill-luck, 
and wondered whether he could upset one of the planks with al! it con- 
tained, and, with apologies for the accident, make his escape whilst 
other people picked up the pieces. And all the time he was thinking 
about these things, Miss Ackworth talked to him, leaving her share of 


She forgot her duties. 
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work to her fellow stall-holders. He was not attending to what she 
said in the least, but he fancied the question he dreaded would soon be 
asked, and he determined to anticipate it. 

“This is a funny place for me to be in, isn’t it?” he said, breaking 
quite inappropriately into a remark from Miss Ackworth about a lawn 
tennis party. ‘I like doing out-of-the-way things sometimes, and I came 
because——” 

Mr. Adrian paused. He could not remember one of the carefully 
concocted excuses he had meant to bring forward to meet the present 
emergency. He stammered and gazed desparingly at Miss Ackworth. 

‘“Yes ?”? she murmured softly: so softly and insinuatingly that Mr. 
Adrian’s confusion became worse than ever. There is no knowing what 
he might have said next had he not suddenly caught sight of an object 
on Miss Ackworth’s stall which brought him to his senses. It was a 
wooden monkey, much battered and weather-beaten, with one foot broken 
off. So Blanche had made a mistake about the stalls, ur else ‘‘ Aunt 
Ethel” had changed her position. 

‘‘I came,’’ remarked Mr. Adrian, recovering his self-possession with 
his voica, ‘‘ because I fancied I might help the funds (happy thought !) 
and buy a few things, don’t you know.” 

‘‘T am afraid you will find nothing to tempt you here,” answered 
Miss Ackworth, laughing. ‘‘ There are some old coats at the next stall 
and some ancient straw hats further on if you want anything in that line.”’ 

Mr. Adrian grew desperate. 

“Well, if there’s nothing for me to buy, there are plenty of other 
people who are longing for coats, and hats, and all those curious things on 
your own stall. Let me help you to palm off a few of them. Here, 
ma’am,” he said, turning to a woman with a pasty-faced child at her 
side, ‘‘won’t you buy something ?” 

The woman eyed him with a glance expressive of that mingled 
suspicion and dislike which is felt by most frequenters of bazaars and 
jumble sales towards the people who press them to spend their money ; 
but the pasty-faced boy held out a penny and said :— 

‘*T want that.” 

_ He pointed to the monkey, and before Mr. Adrian could interfere 
-.Miss Ackworth gave it to the child. 

“It only costs a half-penny,” she said, handing change to the little 
boy, who was contemplating his newly-bought treasure with great delight. 

‘“He’s wonderful fond of toys,” said the mother, by way of apology for 
the expenditure of a half-penny on anything so inadequate as this monkey. 
‘“The others like sweets when I give ’em pennies to spend, but he’s a 
rum ‘un, he is,” and the woman moved away. 

A brilliant idea struck Mr. Adrian, who had watched this transaction 
in silence, feeling powerless to interfere. ‘‘ Poor little chap,” he said, 
turning to Miss Ackworth, ‘I daresay he would like another toy, too. 
May I give him this parrot?” and without waiting for an answer he 
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threw down half a crown in exchange for a penny parrot, and, extricating 
himself from between the trestles, he followed ‘‘ Charles’s ” purchaser. 

“Stop a minute,” he called, ‘‘ I’ve got another toy for you to take 
home.” 

“Thank the gentleman, Tommy,” said the woman. Tommy, thus 
admonished, began obediently to repeat the words, when he discovered 
“the gentleman’ intended to rob him of his purchase. Why should he 
exchange his monkey for a parrot? He grasped his treasure tightly. 

“The gentleman wants the monkey,” explained the mother. ‘‘ You 
naughty boy! Do you hear me? Give up that monkey this minute ! 
Well, I never!” 

To the woman’s annoyance, and Mr. Adrian’s extreme terror, Tommy 
puckered up his face and yelled loudly. Of course Miss Ackworth came 
to the rescue. ‘‘ What has happened?” she asked, ‘‘ Poor Mr. Adrian, 
I am afraid he does not appreciate your parrot!” 

‘He's making this fuss, miss, because the gentleman 
Mr. Adrian could not allow the woman to explain matters. 

“It’s all right,” he declared, ‘‘ 1 daresay he is afraid of the parrot. 
Never mind, Tommy, you can let the monkey take care of the parrot.” 

Miss Ackworth looked mystified, and the mother made another 
attempt at explanations. 

‘No, no, it’s all right,”’ repeated Mr. Adrian, ‘‘ Do come back to your 
stall, Miss Ackworth; I see the Vicar looking for you.” 

The Vicar was in reality looking for his own children, having been 
asked by ‘‘Mrs. Vicar”? to send one or two of them to help her to 
fe-arrange boots and bonnets. His frantic efforts to peer over the crowd 
and behind the stalls in search of Evelyn or Maud most fortunately 
had the effect of sending Miss Ackworth back to her post under the 
Impression that she would be reproved for deserting it. 

“Huilo, Adrian!” said the Vicar, in loud tones, as he approached 
the unhappy young man who was just debating whether to follow Charles’s 
owner to the gate, and there to offer silver or even gold in exchange cs 
the monkey. ‘‘ What brought you here?” 

“My bicycle,” answered Mr. Adrian, promptly. He was not going to 
“give himself away ”’ to the Vicar. . 

The good man laid a detaining hand on his arm. ‘I’m very glad to 
see you, and, zf you can spare a few minutes (he glanced towards Miss: 
Ackworth, and Mr. Adrian’s guilty conscience made him read much 
meaning in that glance), would you look round and see whether any of my 
children are in the tent ? You're so tall you can see better than I can.” 

‘I'll look for them outside,” said Mr. Adrian, with great alacrity. 

‘Oh, please don’t trouble. Oh, thanks, how kind!” And the 
worthy Vicar turned to speak to a parishioner, whilst Mr. Adrian made 
his way out of the tent. 

Nowhere could he see the mother and the boy, although he went 
some way up the road looking for them. 


” but 
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*‘Confound it! They must be still inside the tent,” he murmured 
to himself as he retraced his steps. Then he remembered that he was 
supposed to be looking for the Vicar’s children, and he stood still to 
reflect. 

After all, he was behaving in a ridiculous manner. Why should he 
not abandon Charles, find the children, and go home? With this deter- 
mination he strode rapidly in the direction of the garden. There, ina 
cool, secluded corner of the lawn, a hammock was slung between two 
trees. Inside the hammock lay the Vicar’s eldest son, fast asleep, whilst 
his youngest daughter, perched on a bough of the tree above her brother’s 
head, flapped a large palm leaf fan backwards and forwards to keep off 
the flies. This kind office was considered such an honour that Dolly 
would not dream of expressing her boredom in performing it. 

‘Well, you’re a nice, lazy sort of beggar,” said Mr. Adrian, and 
Jack awoke with a start. 

‘‘What’s up,” he asked. ‘‘Oh, it’s you, Mr. Adrian. It’s no use 
your calling at the house. Father and Mother are both at a beastly 
parochial entertainment in the field. Jumble sale they call it.” 

‘‘ I know,” answered Mr. Adrian, feelingly. ‘‘ I’ve been to the show, 
and I’ve come to fetch you—you’re wanted.” 

‘““No?” cried Jack, energetically bounding out of the hammock. 
‘“‘Tt’s a real swindle having these rotten things in the holidays! I’m off! 
Tell Mother I’ve gone out and can’t be found.” 

‘I shall do no such thing. Where are the others?” 

‘‘ The kids? Oh, I don’t know. Where are they, Dolly?” 

Dolly had by this time clambered down from her perch, and was 
making friendly advances to Mr. Adrian. 

‘*In the orchard, I think,” she answered. 

‘‘Go and hunt them out, and tell them to look sharp and go back to 
the tent or they’ll be sworn at no end.” 

‘‘Come with me,” said Dolly, slipping her Kand round Mr. Adrian’s 
fingers. 

‘“Oh, hang it! Don’t go, too, Mr. Adrian,” grumbled Jack. ‘‘ It’s 
much too hot to bother about the kids.’’, But Mr. Adrian did not think 
so, and he followed Dolly towards the orchard. 

‘“We won't give them Jack’s message, will we?” she said, con- 
fidentially. ‘They'd never come for that! We'll say Jack wants 
them very badly.” 

“Will that bring them ?” asked Mr. Adrian, incredulously. 

““Oh dear, yes. We all do what Jack likes—he’s at a crammer’s, 
you know. He left school last term.” 

“ He’s a lucky fellow!” said Mr. Adrian. 

‘Of course we always did rather what he liked before,” con- 
tinued Dolly, ‘‘but now we do it quite regular. You don’t mind coming 
through the back way to the-orchard, do you? We'tl get close to them 
that way before they can run and hide. They've got a pretence house 
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under the apple trees. They only let me go into it for a great treat 
sometimes, but they won’t mind you.” 

“Don’t you want to go into it often?” said Mr. Adrian. 

Dolly shook her head. ‘‘ Apples,” she answered, enigmatically. 
Mr. Adrian would have certainly asked what she meant if his attention 
had not been arrested in passing the back door by a woman who was 
talking to the cook on the doorstep. A little boy was at her heels, and 
in his arms he clasped two toys. The one, a parrot, the other, a wooden 
monkey. 

Mr. Adrian stopped short a few paces beyond this apparition. 

“Tll wait for you here, Dolly. I don’t think I want to go into 
the orchard.”’ 

“Are you afraid of wanting to eat the green apples, too?’’ asked 
Dolly, sympathetically. 

‘Well, not exactly afraid, but I would rather not come,’ answered 
Mr. Adrian, and Dolly, thinking that she quite understood this hesita- 
tion on the brink of temptation, ran off by herself, determined to look 
the other way when she passed the forbidden fruit. 

Left alone, Mr. Adrian boldly walked up to the kitchen door and 
interrupted the conversation between the cook and her friend. He 
would rather have inveigled the little boy away from the mother and 
dealt with him alone, but time was precious, and he did not wish all 
the Vicarage children to interrupt the proceedings. 

“T beg your pardon,” he began, addressing the woman. “I hardly 
expected to see you again, but—er—there was a little misunderstand- 
ing about a toy, and—er is 

“Now, Tommy. I told you as how the gentleman would come after 
you for being a naughty boy,” said the mother, hugely delighted that 
her threat had come true. Tommy was accustomed to frequent dark 
hints about the ‘‘ black man in the chimney” and the “bogey in the 
pit-hole.’” One of these terrific beings had evidently come at last to 
wreak vengeance upon him for past evil doings. 

“Don’t put me in the pit-hole,” he gasped, laying hold of his 
mother’s skirt with both hands, and letting Charles and the parrot fall to 
the ground. 

Mr. Adrian tried hastily to reassure him. 

“T’m going away directly, and I don’t want to take you with me. 
Here’s some money to buy all sorts of toys—look!” and Mr. Adrian 
produced a few coins which he forced into the child’s hand. His voice 
was very reassuring, and, when Tommy looked up, his smile completely 
overcame all the fears of black bogies in disguise. 

“Now, may I have the monkey? It belongs to a little girl who 
wants it worse than you do! You can buy a lot of other things, you 
know.” 

Tommy picked up the monkey, and, in silence and awe, presented it 
to “the gentleman ” who carried it off without further hindrance. 
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Fortune had favoured him at last. He felt in exuberant spirits. 
The monkey was too bulky for his pockets. He must carry it and escape 
before the children found him. He hoped also to avoid Jack, but the 
latter had stroJled across the lawn, and Mr. Adrian, coming hastily round 
the corner of the house, cannoned against him with such force that the 
demoniacal monkey literally jumped from his hand and went spinning 
up the garden path. 

“Sorry,” said Jack. 

** My fault,” said Mr. Adrian. 

‘* What's that ?”’ 

‘* Mine.” 

‘“‘ Let me pick it up. By Jove! what a queer thing,” and Jack held 
the monkey aloft for inspection. 

There was a noise of shuffling feet and high-pitched voices, and, 
whilst the wooden toy was still in Jack’s hand, his five brothers and 
sisters appeared on the scene, all except Dolly asking why he had sent 
for them. Jack had evidently forgotten, for he made no reply but con- 
tinued to look at the monkey. 

‘‘What on earth have you found? Is that what you want us to 
see ?”’ asked one of the five. 

‘“No, you very naughty young things,” said Mr. Adrian. ‘‘ Why 
have you deserted the sale? Go to the field at once and make up for 
lost time,’”’ and he actually managed, with skill almost as wonderful in 
its way as that of the Pied Piper, to manoeuvre the group in the direction 
he wanted them to pursue, talking and laughing with them all the time. 
He enlarged freely upon the delights of the jumble sale. 

‘‘It’s simply ripping inside the tent. You can’t think what a lot of 
fun you’ve missed !”’ 

‘‘Oh, dry up!” muttered Ben, under his breath; but the girls 
were completely taken in, and finally the four (Dolly was considered too 
young to help) were all persuaded to enter the tent, which kindly shelter 
quickly swallowed them up and removed them from possible inter- 
ference in Mr. Adrian’s affairs. 

“Dolly,” said that heroic person, ‘‘ will you be very kind and do 
something for me ?”’ 

“Of course I will.” 

‘Well, run as fast as you can and ask Jack for the thing I dropped 
and bring it back to me.” 

Mr. Adrian had successfully passed the tent’s mouth and would not 
venture near it again. He fetched his bicycle and awaited Dolly’s 
return outside the field gate. She came back with her face dimpling 
with mischevious smiles. 

“‘ Here it 1s,”’ she said, ‘“‘ Jack was so funny about it !”’ 

‘‘Oh, never mind Jack—go back and tell him this toy belongs toa 
child who was sorry to part with it. There is nothing in the least funny 
about it, I assure you! Tell Jack he need not talk about it any more. 
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Good-bye,” and off went Mr. Adrian, leaving Dolly rather surprised 
by the sudden gravity of his manner. 


Whilst the wooden monkey was being conveyed from Wursley, 
Blanche was hurrying through her tea with unusual haste. She then 
fidgeted impatiently until Nurse gave her leave to go away from 
the table. Fortunately, this stern autocrat was preoccupied in thinking 
about some needlework she had to finish, otherwise she would probably 
have imagined that Blanche was brewing mischief, as the child’s extreme 
desire to go back into the garden before she had eaten more than half her 
usual allowance of cake and jam looked a little suspicious. She seized 
her hat with great haste and ran down stairs and down the drive 
towards the gate. She was just in time to meet Mr. Adrian half way up 
the avenue. He got off his bicycle and waved something in the air 
which made her heart beat with excitement. He came nearer, and, with 
the triumphant words—‘“‘ Now you are happy again,” thrust the wooden 
monkey into her hand. What could be the matter? He had expected 
to See a war-dance of delight and to hear exclamations of joy. He 
Waited in vain. Blanche took the monkey in silence; she bent her head 
lower and lower, and when she raised it every trace of a smile had dis- 
appeared. 

_ “Dearest Mr. Adrian, this is not Charles,” she said, at last. ‘‘ Charles 
isn’t a stupid wooden thing ; he’s gutta percha! ”’ 

Mr. Adrian collapsed. He leant both arms on his bicycle handle- 
bar and his head on his arms, and shook. 

Blanche thought he was crying, and she felt considerably frightened. 
Vhat had she done to make him sa unhappy? He had taken a great 
deal of trouble in fetching this imaginary Charles—she ought to thank 

lm. She was now far more sorry for him than for herself. 

‘ You’ve been very k—kind,”’ she began, timidly. ‘Dear Mr. 
Adrian, it doesn’t really matter. Really and truly, Ill try not to think 
ak Charles any more. I love you much, much better than Charles. 

ere !”’ 

_ This assertion had the desired effect of making Mr. Adrian raise 

a head. He looked down into the anxious face beside him, whilst a 
twinkle in his eye was all that remained of the laughter to which he had 
sven. way upon realizing this extraordinary climax to his adventures. 

“You dear thing,” he said, ‘‘I am glad you aren’t cross at my idiotic 
mistake. Come under the beech tree and I will tell you all about it.” 

Mr. Adrian related as much of his story as seemed fit for Blanche’s 
“ars, and she took such violent interest in the part about the little boy 
that Ihe abruptly ceased to enlarge upon it. He feared that he might be 
requested to set out once more in search of the unknown child and 
dclivey to him the wooden toy which Blanche now regarded as an 
object of historical value. 

Suddenly, a voice calling ‘‘ Blanche ” made these two friends start. 
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“It’s Aunt Ethel,” whispered Blanche, and the next moment 
Miss Ackworth, looking hot and cross, came towards the beech tree. 

‘“ Why, Mr. Adrian,” she said, as that culprit emerged from under 
the tree, trying to look unconcerned; ‘‘ how quickly you fly from one 
place to another!” 

““Mayn’t I say the same of you? I thought you were expected to 
stay at the jumble sale all the evening.”’ 

“Oh, dear, no!” replied Miss Ackworth, walking to the bench 
where Mr. Adrian had been sitting, and where Blanche had remained all 
the time. ‘‘I suppose I did come away rather soon; but that awful 
crowd went off for tea, and then there seemed to be’ more sellers than 
buyers, so I bicycled home.” 


Miss Ackworth rose up:as stiff as a poker, 
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‘ Oh, you bicycled, did you?” said Mr. Adrian, feebly. ‘I might 
have waited to escort you. Dear me, what a pity!” 

“Yes,” answered Aunt Ethel. ‘‘ Blanche,” she added, crossly, ‘‘ what 
ate you trying to hide in your arms? Why, it’s that toy that was on 
my stall! How in the world road 

Mr. Adrian and Blanche exchanged glances of dismay. 

“Tell her! I can’t!’ whispered Blanche, and, before another word 
could be said, she had run away, leaving the monkey in Mr. Adrian’s 

hand. 

“Well! ”? asked Miss Ackworth, ‘‘ what does all this mystery mean ?”’ 

Mr. Adrian explained matters as clearly as he could, and his explana- 
tion showed Miss Ackworth pretty plainly what he thought of her 
conduct concerning Charles. 

‘What a tale of woe about nothing!” said Aunt Ethel, trying to 
laugh; but she was really very angry, and Mr. Adrian knew it. 

‘As for Blanche’s old toy—it was too rubbishy even fora jumble sale. 
I threw it away. I will look in my waste-paper basket when I go 
indoors. It may be there still, and if you take the whole matter so 
seriously to heart I suppose you will insist upon my giving it back to 
that naughty, spoilt child!” 

“It isnot my place to insist,” answered Mr. Adrian. 

‘“ No——but ’’ Miss Ackworth’s face softened. ‘‘I’m afraid you 
are too much concerned about a trifle. What can I do to show 
my penitence ?”’ 

“Nothing,” said Mr. Adrian, sternly. 

Miss Ackworth rose up as stiff as a poker, bowed, and walked > 
away. Mr. Adrian returned the bow and went home, carrying the 
wooden monkey with him. 

He put it in his smoking room, and each time he felt that he ought 
not to have sided so entirely with Blanche against her aunt (and he 
had this feeling several times during the course of the evening) he 
looked at it and took comfort in the remembrance of Blanche’s sorrows. 

Two days later he received a letter by post, written in a very 
childish hand. It ran as follows :— 

“Dear Mr. Adrian, 

‘‘T hope you are quite wel. I am writeing by myself. Nobody 
is helping me. Do you know Charles has come back? Iam so glad; 
are you glad? =I can’t say how glad I am. I think it was a miracal. 
He was on a chiar by my bed when I woke this morning. 

‘J remain your loving 


‘* BLANCHE.” 
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THE EYES 
AT THE FAIR. 


By IncGuis ALLEN. 


almost inseparable connection between love and war: Venus 
and Mars were close friends. 
The Youth, during the summer term, before the Maundy- 
Daly affair was ‘‘ off,’ and while the Maisie of Eights week still filled his 
dreams, added another link to the chain which binds the two deities. 

Itis perhaps a truism to say that everything depends upon the point 
of view. When a man dines, his point of view alters in direct ratio to 
the quality of the dinner; to an undergraduate, accustomed, but not 
inured, to the average College “‘hall,’’ to dine at ‘The Quagger’s”’ is to 
dine well. 

The Youth, the Eightsman, and the Rugger Blue had dined at ‘‘ The 
Quagger’s ’’ and waxed merry—without much difficulty. When they 
left the dining-room, they carried two bottles of No. 28 between them. 
The Youth was sentimental, the Eightsman jocund, and the Rugger 
Blue belligerent. 

There was a fair in the Cattle Market. Possibly, under certain 
circumstances, they would not have gone there at all, and there 
was probably no definite reason why they should have found it more 
comfortable on the top of a hansom cab than inside, but then, as has been 
remarked, everything depends upon the point of view. 

It was just after Eights week: the Eights man had not yet recovered 
from the reaction consequent upon his enforced period of athletic 
asceticism, the Rugger Blue was determined to direct his off-term energies 
into some satisfactory channel, while the Youth, weighed down by 
the combined sorrow of the departure of Maisie and the epistolary slump 
in the Eileen affair, was not averse to drowning his care in revelry and 
the roundabout. 

Together, these three banqueters tasted of all the pleasures of the 
fair. Together, they squandered money on impossible shots with rings at 
articles which they did not want. In turn, they showered coppers on 
the fawning guardian of the weight-lifting machine, while the Rugger 
Blue did doughty deeds and the Eightsman insisted on shewing the 
uninitiated lookers-on how to get ‘“‘ the body on to the beginning.” 

Arm-in-arm, they paraded the ground and threw confetti at 
unintroduced damsels. Loudly and irrelevantly the Eightsman informed 
perfect strangers that his boat had bumped Exeter, and the Rugger 
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They paraded the ground and threw confetti at unintroduced damsels. 


Blue exhorted the astonished bystanders to get their heads down and 
heel clean. 

While they were engaged in abortive shots at imperturbable and, 
probably, screwed-on cocoa-nuts, the steam organ round which the 
round-about revolved suddenly ceased its strident murder of the 
‘Hallelujah Chorus,” and embarked on a deafening mutilation of 
‘The Belle of New York.’’ This drew the three adventurers to the 
roundabout and, side by side, they were borne through the petroleum- 
scented ether. | 

As the Youth circled round above the heads of the crowd, seated 
upon one of the outside horses—a tailless, mustard-coloured charger 
with green patches—he suddenly caught sight, as he flashed past, of a 
pair of eyes which made him catch his breath in wonder. They were 
Maisie’s eyes, those clear, grey, pensive depths, and yet they were 
owned by an over-dressed shop girl, accompanied by an overtly amorous 
swain in a large bowler hat. 

The Youth, who was feeling sad and sentimental—even on his 
variegated mustang—looked out eagerly for the girl next round, and 
was enchanted at the likeness she bore to the idol of his dreams. The 
eyes, as he had first noticed, were the same, and he observed that she 
had the same trick of looking dreamily away from her companion as 
he spoke to her. The Youth was much moved, and began to feel quite 
tender towards this shadow of his thoughts. As the horses slowed down, 
he caught her eye and she smiled, flattered at this admiration from a 
"Varsity man. Few Oxford girls get much notice from an undergraduate 
—for several reasons—and thus such notice when it does come is doubly 
sweet. | 

The Youth felt comfortably sorrowful and grieved that anyone so 
like his ideal should be in the midst of such an un-ideal scene as a fair 
in the Oxford Cattle Market. He determined to speak to her. 

‘Buck along, Ashby!” yelled the Eightsman, as he clambered’ off 
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his magenta steed, ‘‘ we’re going to have a whang at the hammer.”’ 

“‘T’ll join you there,’ said the Youth, ‘‘I just want to speak to a 
man I’ve sputted in the crowd.” 

“Right oh!” returned the Eightsman, as he and the Rugger Blue 
ploughed a violent path through the crowd. 

The Youth, who had never taken his eyes off this girl who recalled 
Maisie so vividly, pushed towards her through the crowd. 

The gentleman in the bowler was throwing wooden balls at 
an unoffending but tin-plated damsel, an unprofitable amusement which 
costs a penny a go. His fair companion saw the Youth coming, and her 
vanity was flattered. She smiled. The Youth raised his cap. 

“T’m awfully sorry to see a sweet little girl like you here,”’ 
he murmured with a romantic glance. 

His charmer responded by cramming half a bag of confetti down 
the Youth’s neck. 

This annoyed the Youth; somehow it spoilt the sentimental nature 
of the situation. 

It also annoyed the gentleman in the bowler, who desisted from 
his exciting occupation and glared at the Youth. 

It is said that the Spartans were indifferent to the sufferings of 
the Helots, the Roman patricians arrogant towards the plebs, but 
nothing in ancient or mediaeval times has ever equalled the arrogance 
and indifference of an Oxford undergraduate to an Oxford townee. The 
Youth, as we have said, was annoyed at the girl’s action; it dispersed the 
halo he had beheld around her; it also made him painfully conscious 
that he had made a fool of himself. But to the attitude of the townee he 
was, of course, indifferent. 

Though they were still Maisie’s eyes that danced before him, he laid 
his hand on her arm and smiled. 

‘You little wretch,” he said, ‘‘ I’ve a good mind to kiss you for that,”’ 
and turned away. He had no inclination of following up his words, 
although the illusion was already broken. 

The girl gave a short laugh; the townee dropped the wooden ball 
he held in his hand, and stepped up beside the girl. 

The girl’s laugh put the Youth on his mettle. He felt that she 
thought him a booby, ‘‘soft,”” as her class call it. He turned back, 
resolved to do what he had not intended. 

The girl giggled and darted behind a stall. The Youth hesitated, 
and then decided not to make a scene by chasing the not unwilling 
siren. So he turned back again and began to make his way towards the | 
Rugger Blue and the Eightsman, uncomfortably aware that he had 
not shown to advantage. The swain in the bowler, who by this time 
was grinding his teeth with rage, naturally did not enter our under- 
graduate’s thoughts. 

However, even the Oxford townee will turn in time. The enraged 
gentleman in question put two fingers in his mouth and gave vent to a 
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long-drawn whistle. He then shielded his mouth with his hand, and, in 
a loud voice, uttered the following weird formula: 

“ Billahree ! ”’ 

The pass-word, or whatever it is, was answered from some distance 
in the crowd, and this seemed to satisfy the gentleman in the bowler, 
who turned and addressed several words to his capricious companion. 

The Youth found the Ragger Blue and the Eightsman waiting a turn 
by the hammer machine. A bulky undergraduate in a Norfolk jacket 
ei just paying for his six shots, and the Eightsman turned to the 

outh 


“We'll have half a dozen between us in turns,” he said. ‘ First,” 
he added. 

“ After you,” said the Rugger Blue,” buttoning up his jacket. 

. This particular medium for expenditure was composed of a tall pole 
"sing some thirty feet into the air. It was marked by a series of 
ascending numbers, and at the top there was a bell. The object was, 
by hitting with a heavy mallet an iron peg arranged in front of the 
machine, to cause a small metal knob to fly up a crevice in the pole 
and register, if possible, a high number. The summum bonum was, of 
Course, to ring the bell. 

The Eightsman took his shot and registered a comparatively small 
number, the kaob only rising about eight feet. The crowd, which had 
already gathered round the machine, gave vent to a buzz, half of 
amusement, half of disappointment. 

Then the Rugger Blue strode forward in all his strength—like Ajax 

fore the Achean host—and a murmur of admiration went through the 
ranks of the bystanders. High above his head the hammer rose, and full 
Sorely he smote the peg of iron, so that they that saw were amazed. 

And the metal knob laboriously wobbled about four feet up the pole. 
The crowd guffawed loudly and the Rugger Blue laughed vinously. 

As the Youth stepped forward and picked up the hammer, he saw 
king at him from the crowd those same Maisie-eyes which had lured 
'MN to make a fool of himself a short time before. He whirled the 
ammer above his head, shut his eyes, and put all his strength into 
the blow. The hammer missed the peg altogether and made a deep 
'Mpression in the grass. 

A howl of laughter rose from the crowd, and, as it subsided and the 

uth stepped back in confusion, a derisive voice remarked : 

‘“’E’s a strong ’un, ain’t he?” 

This was followed by another laugh from the crowd, and the Youth, 
Coking up, saw a smile on the face of the siren of a few minutes before. 
Beside her stood the gentleman in the bowler, and the Youth could see 
rom the latter’s broad grin that he was fully appreciating the situation. 

Ne Youth fumed inwardly and resolved to redeem his failure next time. 

The Eightsman, who by this time had grasped the fact that more 


depended upon hitting the peg absolutely square than in the force of the 
N 
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“E's a strong ‘un, ain't he?” 


blow, aimed with some precision and sent the knob about twenty feet up 
the pole. A buzz of approbation followed. 

The Eightsman generously gave his two companions the straight tip. 

This time the Rugger Blue held in mind the ‘“‘ Vis consili expers ” 
maxim, and, combining mind and matter, sént the knob flying up to the 
top, where it rang the bell loudly. 

Huge applause from the mob. 

As the Youth grasped the hammer, determined to vindicate his honour, 
several of the crowd, who had obviously been suborned by the gentleman 
in the bowler, began to make offensive remarks, and a wit in the front 
row, in a singularly clamorous plaid tie, irrelevantly expressed a tetra- 
syllabic desire for the arrival of the entire multitude. 

All this was in no way conducive to calmness on the part of the Youth. 
Being by nature rather inclined to exaggerate things, he somehow felt 
that his honour depended upon this penny hammer-blow. He swung the 
hammer aloft and struck with all his force. The Youth was by no 
means a weak Youth; in fact, a continued course of school and college 
footer had developed his muscles appreciably. But, as has been said, 
everything depended upon hitting the peg quite square The Youth 
did not hit it quite square; as a matter of fact, his blow struck the peg 
quite obliquely. This was worse than missing altogether, since the 
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latter event does not exclude the idea of possibilities. As it was, the 
metal knob rose about four inches and a half and stayed there with 
the appearance of a blatant smile. 

A positive howl of execration was emitted by the mob. The Youth 
flushed painfully, and his attempt to laugh can only be described as 
bilious. 

He saw the smiling Maisie-eyes again in the crowd, and was filled with 
homicidal fury towards the insolent proletariat. At the same time, the 
vulgarian in the plaid tie, in tones of unutterable scorn, recommended him 
to try Bovril. 

By this time the Youth was hardly responsible for his actions, and, 
slewing round, he collared the offender and ‘‘ hoofed”’ him harder than he 
had ever hoofed his fag at school. 

Instantaneously the attitude of the mob altered from derisive insolence 
to determined hostility. The gentleman in the bowler forced his way up 
to the Youth and invited him to step outside. 

The Youth, still very flushed, turned away with a forced calm and told 
the townee not to make a fool of himself. This emboldened the jealous 
swain, who, once the Youth’s back was turned, endeavoured to ‘ hoof”? 
him back in his own coin. 

But, as he lifted his foot, the Rugger Blue seized him by the neck with 
both hands. He looked about for a suitable spot for the deposit of his 
victim. There was a stall just by where people paid money in order to 
throw wooden balls at clay pipes. The Rugger Blue swung his man off 
the ground, and, whirling him in the air, hurled him across the counter 
and broke pipes with him. 

“The gentleman seems,” observed the Eightsman, as the townce lay 
on his back among the pipes, ‘‘ to be interested in clays.” 

The crowd was awed for a moment by this Homeric feat. Then they 
burst out into fresh clamours against the Youth. 

“That’s right,” they shrieked; ‘‘ get the big ’un to fight for yer!” 

The Youth turned in rather unreasonable irritation on the Rugger 
Blue. 

“Confound it,” he said; ‘‘I wish you’d leave me to settle my own 
affairs.” 

‘“My dear, good ass,” returned that bulky hero, good-humouredly, ‘ I 
only saved you from being hoofed by a townee,” and, linking his arm with 
the Youth’s on one side and the Eightsman’s on the other, proceeded to 
move off in the direction of the swings. 

An infuriated group of townsmen followed close on their heels, and 
expressed frank opinions with regard to the Youth. This being over- 
looked by the trio, they became boldcr and began to hustle the three 
undergraduates from behind. 

The Rugger Blue turned sharp round and remarked that, should such 
a thing occur again, maternal recognition of the offenders would be a 
difficulty, if not an utter impossibility. 

N 2 
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Then a chivalrous townee boldly pushed one of his friends into the 
three young men. At the time of the occurrence, there was barely 
breathing room in the crowd. In about a minute and a half, the Rugger 
Blue, assisted by the Eightsman and the Youth, had cleared a twenty-foot 
circular space and the townees lay around in heaps. 

The Eightsman looked at the Rugger Blue and breathlessly remarked 
' a resemblance to Ajax and the slaughtered sheep. 

‘‘T have not had such a really sporting time,” observed the Rugger 
Blue, undoing his waistcoat and drawing his tie tight under his up and 
down collar, ‘‘ since the Prince of Wales’ rag in ’y7.” 

By this time, the townees had begun to feel that their acquaintance 
with the Rugger Blue had already been sufficiently intimate. But they 
still continued from a safe distance to thirst in a clamorous manner for 
vengeance upon the Youth. The Youth had not yet had an opportunity 
to make himself feared: the Rugger Blue had, in the late engagement, 
been rather too comprehensive in his operations, and consequently all the 
Youth and the Eightsman had got had been leavings. True, the Youth 
had, much to his own satisfaction, succeeded in peeling a townee from 
the Rugger Blue’s back, and had, he felt certain, caused that gentleman 
to loathe life for the time being, but this one feat had been quite over- 
shadowed by the prowess of the Rugger Blue, and the mob still shewed 
some anxiety to try conclusions with the Youth alone. 

When they reached the swings, one of the boats was just being vacated, 
and the owner vociferously invited our three friends to this new seduction. 
Now, the Youth had only once in his life been lured into a swing-boat, 
and the physical consequences had been disastrous and prompt. He 
intimated this to the others, and the crowd, overhearing his remark, 
seized the opportunity for revolting and illustrative insult. 

‘Oh, all right then,’ said the Eightsman, mounting the car; ‘“‘ Dan- 
vers and I’ll have one together if you'll wait.” 

‘Hang on a bit,” said the Rugger Blue; ‘‘ we can’t very well leave 
Ashby ; he’ll get mobbed.”’ 

As a matter of fact, this was exactly what the Youth was thinking, 
but the well-meant remark irritated him beyond description. 

‘‘ Hang it all, Danvers,”’ he snapped, ‘‘I wish you’d let me take care 
of myself.” 

‘All right, old man,” said the Rugger Blue with a laugh, clambering 
into the boat. ‘‘If he still lives, give my love to the blighter in the 
bowl-u-ar.”’ 

Once the swing was well in motion, the townees plucked up courage 
and began to swarm round the Youth with ostentatious invitations to 
combat. The Youth leant back against the upright of the swing and, 
with an assumed nonchalance, applied matches to a pipe which he did not 
want to smoke—which was as well, as there was no tobacco init. He 
felt confused and nervous, and cursed himself for ever having gone near 
the hammer-machine or kicked the offensive townee. 
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“It's you I wanter fight 
not yer friend.” 


Then the still truculent gentleman in the bowler, who had so 
impetuously visited the pipe-range, pressed forward. 

“Are yer going ter fight me?” he demanded, endeavouring to glue 
his nose to that of the Youth. ‘It’s you I wanter fight, not yer friend. I 
don’t wanter fight ’im.”’ 

The Youth replied that this was extremely probable, told the man not 
to make an ass of himself, and lit another unnecessary match. The 
Youth was no coward, but at the same time he did not enjoy this 
splendid isolation. 

At this moment he observed, some distance off, the head and shoulders 
of Bromley, the St. Luke’s giant, towering above the crowd. The Youth 
somehow, at this juncture, felt that a conversation with Bromley would 
pass the time pleasantly. 

“Hullo, Brummles!”’ he called, with a sickly attempt at casual 
cheeriness. | 

Unfortunately, Bromley’s attention had just been drawn by some 
St. Luke’s men in another direction, and he marched off towards them 
without having heard the Youth’s hail. 

“?Ullo, Brummles !”’ echoed the crowd, with long-drawn scorn, and 
the gentleman in the bowler resumed his bellicose proposals. 
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And then, suddenly, a change came over the Youth. As his eyes left 
the retreating head and shoulders of Bromley, they again rested on the 
little shop-girl who had been the source of all the mischief. Curiously 
enough, instead of filling him with annoyance at his folly and dis- 
comfiture, the sight inspired him with a wondrous spirit. 

He forgot the way the girl had broken the spell of his illusion and 
caused all this trouble; he forgot that she was only a frivolous, little 
Oxford shopgirl, and not the shadow of his ideal he had taken her for. 
All he saw was those shining Maisie-eyes, and, as though it were Maisie 
herself that he beheld, he suddenly became conscious of a glorious sense 
of knightly chivalry. He would fight against overwhelming odds for his 
ideal; he would perish—figuratively speaking—with her name upon 
his lips. 

There are usually, in every circumstance, only two courses to take— 
the wise one and the foolish one. The wise one would, obviously, have 
been to wait for the Rugger Blue and the Eightsman, and then, if 
polemically bent, to have allowed them to see fair play. Your true hero, 
however, is of necessity a fool. The Youth, feeling, as we have said, 
knightly and chivalrous, naturally adopted the heroic and foolish course. 
The Rugger Blue and the Eightsman were high aloft in their aérial car. 
The Youth knocked out his still empty pipe with theatrical deliberation. 

“Very well then, you dogs,” he declaimed, with melodramatic 
ferocity ; ‘‘ you say you want to fight, and, by Gad, you'll have to.” 

This change of front rather staggered the townees. Not being able 
to look into the workings of the Youth’s mind and understand the 
sudden inspiration which possessed him, they were quite taken aback. 

The Youth’s knightly frenzy increased with his opponents’ hesitation. 

‘“Come on outside!” he ranted, forcing his way through the crowd 
to the exit, ‘‘ you say you want me to fight, and you'll find I mean to.” 

The townees, recovering from their amazement and exhorted by their 
bowlered leader, followed en masse. 

The Youth strode ahead and ground his teeth, much to his own 
satisfaction. He retained his chivalrous mood as he passed out of the 
Cattle Market and stalked down George Street closely followed by the 
oppidan party. The romantic nature of the situation appealed strongly 
to his artistic sense. For Maisie’s sake, he thought, as he strode on, he 
was about to fight the foe. Already in imagination his fists were crashing 
in the serried ranks of the townees, while a glorified and haloed Maisie 
floated in the air before his gaze. His feelings were melodrama of the 
most luxurious description. 

But, as so frequently happens, prose broke in upon poetry in a flash. 
As he passed the theatre, an interval between Acts was just ending. 
The crowd of undergraduates, assembled on the steps and in the lobby 
were turning into the house again and the leather-lunged paper-boys 
were contesting, with bloodshed, for half-smoked cigarettes in the road. 

The sight of this familiar scene suddenly shot the Youth from 
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romance to reality with a disagreeable bump. He felt his chivalrous 
frenzy begin to ooze away. The heavy footsteps behind him were no 
longer the tramp of countless armed foes but the slouch of a dozen 
hob-nailed townees. 

The sudden freezing of his courageous resolve filled him with shame 
and annoyance. By shutting his eyes determinedly, and laboriously 
conjuring up the face of Maisie, he endeavoured to regain his lust for 
battle, but with little success. The chivalry feeling returned, it is true, 
but seemed transparent, artificial: a brutal background of mundane reality 
made itself felt. It was like reading Marmion in an unsafe hammock. 

‘Walk behind, you cattle,” he growled, with a forced ferocity 
assumed more for his own benefit than that of the townees, as some of 
them pressed up alongside of him. 

‘Where are yer goin’ ter fight ?’”’ clamoured several of them. 

“You'll find that soon enough,” growled the Youth, as he turned 
down the Turl. 

The Youth’s feelings, as we have stated, had undergone no slight 
change during the last few moments. When he had started from the 
fair he had had a half-formed intention of meeting the foe in B.N.C. 
Lane, where there would be less publicity and he could fight to the 
death without interruption. So potent, however, was the change that 
had come over him that he now almost unconsciously decided to do 
combat in the Turl, in spite of the increased risk of interruption. 
Should the Rugger Blue and the Eightsman or some other friends pass 
that way on their return from the fair and prevent him being a hero— 
well, it was a nuisance, but he would have to risk it. 

He halted suddenly and put his back to Lincoln. 

‘‘Now then, you blackguards!” he shouted, buttoning up his coat, 
his blood warming to the theatrical situation, ‘‘come on!”’ 

Curiously enough, the townees’ desire for battle was not obviously 
ungovernable. 

“You curs!”’ he declaimed, folding his arms—he would have given 
his eyes for limelight—‘“ you beastly curs! ”’ 

Then a still further change came over the Youth. As he spoke, his 
eyes lighted upon the no longer bellicose gaze of the townee in the 
bowler. The sight of the man’s features brought back to the Youth in 
a flash the reality of the situation. Again, in imagination, he saw before 
him those shining Maisie-eyes, but they were no longer Maisie’s own 
eyes, but the eyes of the giggling little shop girl before whom he had cut 
such a foolish figure. And there before him stood her insolent 
companion. His desire was no longer for knightly deeds of prowess for 
Maisie’s sake, but for a bloody vengeance on the swain of this empty- 
headed shop-girl—a vengeance which would show the girl that he was 
no booby after all. All this passed through his mind in a moment. 

Suddenly he strode forward and seized the previously pugnacious 
gentleman by the collar, 


The plaid tie left the perpendicular violently. 
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‘You’re the man who wanted to fight,” he said, through his teeth, 
hauling the fellow ostentatiously into the middle of the road, “and, by 
Gad, you’re in for it now.” 

A very noisy and martial brass band would have made the situation 
perfect, and the Youth was sensible of this in a semi-conscious way. 

The townees as a whole seemed not displeased with this arrangement, 
and urged ‘‘ Bert”’ to “‘ go in at ’im.” 

The gentleman in the bowler looked as if he would be disposed to 
entertain peace proposals with some clemency. 

The Youth assumed an inexorably pugilistic attitude. 

“Orl right,’ remarked the gentleman in the bowler, after a pause, 

“it me, then; let’s see yer do it.”’ 
Now, if a literal construction be put on a phrase of this kind, it 
would seem to imply fortitude and an absorbing curiosity as to the 
sensation of blows. In reality, however, the phrase is idiomatic, and 
invariably means: ‘I have not the slightest intention of starting a 
combat, and sincerely trust that you yourself hold similar views.” 

The Youth, however, refused to recognize the idiom as valid, and 
took the townee’s words in a literal spirit. He led off with his left at the 
mark, and his opponent, ducking, escaped temporarily with the loss and 
partial demolition of his abnormal headgear. 

Now, the Youth was no boxer, but he had some notion of putting 
up his hands and was a straight hitter. He felt his advantage over the 
townee, who did not seem to understand even these rudimentary 
principles. Again the Youth led off with his left, but fell short, as 
his man backed quickly on to the pavement. 

The Youth immediately followed up, aud had his man penned up by 
the wall. The townee aimed a despairing round-arm at the Youth’s 
face. The Youth guarded, and was in the act of countering when he 
received a terrific swinging blow in the eye from our friend of the plaid 
tie, who had crept up behind him. 

We have said that everything depends upon the point of view. 
There are few things that can alter a man’s point of view, in more than 
one sense, more than a business-like blow in the eye. 

The Youth’s ideas of scientific combat vanished in an instant; his 
desire to vindicate his character in the eyes of a shop-girl was forgotten ; 
he became a blind madman, animated by but one desire—the pure 
lust of blood. 

One eye had been effectively closed up by the townee; the Youth 
shut the other and hit out right and left. He felt his blows go home on 
soft substances. A sickening smash between the shoulders took his 
breath for a moment, but caused him instinctively to better his position 
by getting his back to the wall and opening his serviceable eye. 

On came the townees again, led by the gentleman in the plaid tie. 
The Youth thought of the scene at the hammer-machine and let out 
right and left straight from the shoulder. The plaid tie left the 
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perpendicular violently and gazed horizontally to heaven. On came a 
blurred mass of townees, and the Youth hit out among them. He 
felt himself getting weaker, and a kick from a hob-nailed boot turned 
him sick. Still his fists shot out, but wildly and weakly. Then, with a 
dazed surprise, he became conscious that the townees were scuttling 
away. Hesawaman in a long gown approaching from B.N.C. Lane. 
A ’Varsity man, thank Heaven—a scholar. The Youth began to see the 
glory of the situation. 

‘‘That’s it, run away, you curs!” he shrieked after the departing 
townees. He drew himself up proudly with his back to the wall, 
and deliberately allowed the blood to dribble down his chin from his 
mouth. He felt heroic, mighty, bloodstained, until he became aware 
of several solid and sombre men in bowler hats. 

‘Proctor ’d like to speak to you, sir,” said one of the bulldogs. 

It is hard to feel a hero, a warrior, when a small man in spectacles 
is taking down your name and college in a note-book. 

And next morning, when the Youth entered the quad on his return 
from the Junior Proctor minus five shillings, he did not altogether feel 
like the conquering hero that the Rugger Blue musically designated 
him from his window. 

To feel a hero and a private schoolboy at the same time requires a 
mind with little sense of the congruous. 


* * * 


A very short time after this, while the June sky was still blue, and 
the Youth’s eye a similar ccerulean, a select party in the Youth’s 
College came to the conclusion that one of the few things that could 
make life bearable would be to dress up the St. Luke’s cox. as a chorus 
girl and take him to tea with Marriner, who was shortsighted and a 
philogynist. The Youth and the Cynic were elected as executive 
committee. 

Consequently, one morning which should have seen these two 
officials at an Aristotle lecture at Balliol, saw them engaged in the 
purchase of feminine apparel at a small milliner’s shop in the Corn. 

The Cynic was indulging in whimsicalities to an unbending 
manageress. 

‘* Sleeves this year,” he was remarking, “‘are worn full, I believe, cut 
on the bias, with hemstitched fichus on the passementerie.”’ 

As he spoke, a slim, girlish figure descended the stairs at the back of 
the shop. At the same time the manageress stepped up into the window 
to get a hat which the Youth had pointed out to her. 

‘“‘T read in the Lady’s Pictoral the other day,” continued the Cynic, 
‘‘of a girl who was smartly gowned in accordion pleated toques with——” 

‘“* Good Gad!” exclaimed the Youth. 

He had suddenly turned round from the window and found himself 
confronted by the siren of the fair. 
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“Oh!” exclaimed the girl, 
“what a terrible black eye he’s 
given you.” 

“Who’s given me?” said the 
Youth, with asperity. 

“Why, Bert, the feller who was 
with me at the fair,’’ returned the 
damsel. 

The Youth gasped. 

“ Bert’s so awfully strong,” said 
the girl; “he goes to a gym- 
hasium. But he said you stood up 
tohim well.” 

The Youth gurgled in inarticu- 
late fury. 

“Great Scott!” he gasped. 
“D’you mean to say you seriously 
think that a 

The girl took not the slightest 
notice of the Youth. 

“IT don’t think he’d have beaten 
your friend, though; he’s rather too 
big,” said she, looking admiringly 
at the Cynic, who was what the 
Youth called weedy. 

The Youth had now more than 
one cause of disgust. 

“My good girl,” he{ began 
again, with heat, ‘‘do you seriously believe——?” 

At this moment the manageress stepped down from the window 
and shot one glance at her apprentice. 

The Youth and the Cynic concluded their purchases. 

Outside in the Corn, the Cynic looked at the Youth’s black eye. 

“I did not know,”’ he observed, ‘‘ that there was a lady in the case.” 

The Youth broke out into infuriated protests at the inferred 
mendacity of the townee in the bowler. 

“She seems to me,” remarked the pleased Cynic, “‘to be rather a 
smart little girl.’’ 

‘‘She seems to me,”’ snarled the Youth, “to be an unmitigated idiot. 
All shop-girls are.” 

“Still, as a shop-girl, I think she’s rather smart,’ repeated the 
Cynic, with complacence. 

‘“‘T loathe the class,” returned the Youth, testily. ‘‘ They bore me to 
extinction.” A self-inflicted penance which he had frequently borne with 
amazing fortitude. 


I loathe the class. 
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PTARMIGAN FISHER 


A HOLIDAY IN THE TRE, POL, AND 
PEN COUNTRY. 


By JosEPH SHAYLOR. 


commodious corridor trains of the Great Western Railway, and the 

unbroken run to Exeter, it is rendered less wearisome than it would 

otherwise be. To those, however, who intend visiting the town of 
Penzance with its delightful surroundings and contemplate undertaking 
the entire journey in one day, my advice would certainly be that given by 
Punch to persons about to marry, “Don’t!” My reason ‘for this 
suggestion is that, after leaving Plymouth and entering upon the 
Cornish lines, the journey is most wearisome, and, although the route 
lies through scenery which is both picturesque and attractive, still the 
continual stoppages produce a feeling of lassitude and fatigue which 
requires several days to dispel before the mind is restored to a 
condition to fully appreciate the beauties of the district. My advice, 
therefore, which is based upon experience, would be to break the 
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| is a long journey from London to Penzance, but thanks to the 
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journey at Plymouth, for in this historic town a few days may well be 
filled with sights and events which will supply material for pleasant 
and enjoyable reflection. In recording my own experience, I may 
possibly aid others in spending profitably a short time at this place. 

At the mention of the name of Plymouth, one is instinctively reminded 
of Drake and the Armada, and, standing upon the Hoe and looking out 
over the Sound, the surroundings cannot but produce a reflective 
condition of mind which reverts at once to the Elizabethan period. 
What a panorama of historic events is conjured up! The coming of the 
Armada and the famous game of bowls that must be finished by 
those doughty Elizabethan heroes, Hawkins, Drake, Gilbert, Cavendish, 
Howard, and others, before they would try conclusions with the cruel 
and haughty Spaniards. Here, also, was it that Raleigh landed after his 
unfortunate voyage to the Orinoco whither he had gone to open up a 
new gold mine. Again, it was here, some thirty years later, that the 
Mayflower touched on her way across the Atlantic with those stern, 
bold Puritans on board who were destined to influence not only America 
but civilization all over the wide world. 

On one side of the Promenade, which extends for nearly one mile, are 
placed a statue of Drake and the Armada Memorial, whilst on the other 
is the original Eddystone Lighthouse—now called Smeaton’s Tower— 
brought here stone by stone from the famous Rock on which it formerly 
stood. At the east of the Hoe is the Citadel, where a beautiful specimen 
of seventeenth century work may be seen, consisting of an ornamental 
gateway built about 1670. Here, also, is situated the Marine Biological 
Aquarium. Looking out to sea, the eye naturally rests upon the beautiful 
Breakwater, 5,100 feet in length and 240 wide at low water; this took 
over thirty years to complete and cost nearly two million pounds. On 
the right is Drake’s Island, which was formerly a state prison and in 
which many notable men were confined. Mount Edgcumbe, also, stands 
out boldly, and, being well wooded, adds a picturesque charm to the 
scene. 

In the town of Plymouth there is little to interest the tourist, but 
many pleasant excursions may be made in its surroundings, principal 
among them being that to Calstock, Morwell Rocks, and Weir Head. 
Starting from the Promenade Pier, we skirt the Sound and enter the 
Harbour, and, in steaming up the Hamoaze, catch a glimpse of a 
portion of England’s strength, for warships and torpedo-boats meet us 
on every side. Passing the estuary of the St. German’s river, Saltash 
is soon reached, and we are here lost in admiration of the Royal Albert 
Bridge, one of Brunel’s masterpieces. This bridge is built in nineteen 
spans, the total length being 2,240 feet. It was opened by H.R.H. 
Prince Consort in 1859, and by it are united the counties of Devon and 
Cornwall. On passing under this structure the Tamar unfolds its beauty 
to the eye; indeed, the whole valley of the Tamar is strikingly 
picturesque with its rocks, and creeks, and verdant slopes. Many other 
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trips, both by land and sea, may be taken in this delightful neighbour- 
hood, and that to Eddystone Lighthouse, fourteen miles distant, should 
not be overlooked. Before leaving Plymouth, a visit should be made to 
the Dockyards at the neighbouring town of Devonport, where, by the 
Courtesy of the officials, everything connected with the building of our 
men-of-war may be seen. These sea monsters viewed in their cradles 
are prodigious, and the work necessary for their construction can be 
etter appreciated when one can see and handle the thick armour plate 
with all the many necessary accessories and see the machinery which 
makes the holes for the bolts and rivets working with such a smoothness 
and facility that one might almost imagine the plates consisted of wood 
instead of steel. The Rope Yard, too, is most interesting, for here we see 
the tow in its raw condition converted into cord the size of a man’s arm. 
The red streak running through the whole length stamps it as of 
Government manufacture. 

If time permit, before passing on to Penzance, a visit should be made 
to Falmouth, for the Harbour and beautiful Bay are well worth seeing. 
A trip from here should be made up the River Fal to Truro. Entering 
the river by Garrick Roads and King Harry’s Reach, we pass on the way 
St. Mawes and St. Anthony. As the river bends and curves in its 
‘etpentine course, we are impressed with its striking resemblance to Old 
Father Thames, to which, at many points, it bears a great similitude. 
Before taking train at Truro, a visit should be made to the Cathedral, 
more especially as it is unique in respect of its being the only one built 
Since the time of the Reformation. It is erected from the design of 
Mr, J. L. Pearson, and, although £100,000 has been spent upon the 
Site and fabric, the Chancel is alone complete, the Nave being in a very 
incomplete state, and many more thousands are required before anything 
like a large congregation can be accommodated within its walls. Like 
most Cathedral towns, little interest appears to be shown in its principal 
building. Forgetting, for the moment, the name of the Bishop, we made 
enquiries thereon at an hotel situate under its shadow. The question 
had to be referred to several persons before answer was forthcoming, and 
even then two or three attempts were made at its pronunciation. The 
toute from Truro, although relieved here and there by patches of 
Picturesque scenery, is on the whole very desolate, the desolation being 
emphasized by the number of disused engine-houses whose chimneys 
stand as silent witnesses bearing testimony to the loss which the county 
has sustained by the competition of foreign countries; this has brought 
about almost the extinction of its Tin Mines industry, but, with all 
this, we never saw a more thrifty or industrious people, or one more 
determined to make the best of a depressed condition of trade than 
the dwellers in this Western county. 

At the head of Mount’s Bay nestles the town made famous as the 
birthplace of Sir Humphrey Davy. Penzance has a delightful promenade 
of about half a mile in length, and when the fishing fleets of Penzance, 
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Newlyn, and Mousehole are afloat on a still, summer’s night, the various 
lights give the effect of some large town being within easy distance. 
Many parts of Penzance are old-fashioned and picturesque, and, by its 
present rate of development, it has evidently much local and Municipal 
life. It is an up-to-date place, with its Guildhall, Museum, Public 
Library and Reading Room, School of Art, and Pleasure Gardens, and 
can boast of three Churches—none of which call for any special remark— 
together with several large and well-attended Wesleyan Churches. 
Within walking distance is Marazion, but there is nothing here to arrest 
attention except that it is opposite to, and, at low tide, is connected 
with, St. Michael’s Mount. A visit should be made to this celebrated 
Castle, towering at the top of the high, granite rocks. At certain times, 
the rooms are open to visitors, and to the lovers of the old and antique 
theré is much to be seen, whilst, at all times, a scrambling walk may be 
enjoyed around its base. The Mount, which has been in the possession 
of the St. Aubyn family over two hundred years, stands two hundred 
and thirty-eight feet above the shore at low-tide, and forms one of the 
most prominent attractions on this part of the coast. It has, of course, 
its history, its mystery, and its legend, being connected by report with 
the Archangel Michael as well as with the Benedictine Monks, Charles I., 
and the Parliamentarians. 

The tours in the vicinity of Penzance are numerous and interesting, 
foremost among them being those to Lizard’s Head and Land’s End. The 
trip to the Lizard is accomplished by a long and rather tiring drive. Soon 
after leaving Penzance, we pass through the old town of Marazion at the 
terminus of Market Jew Street—so named, probably, from the Jews who 
formerly traded there. Thename evidently denotes Bitter Zion which has 
its counterpart in many towns where Jews have had a bitter experience. 
After passing through the old-fashioned town of Helston, we enter upon the 
road which runs due south, and cannot help noticing the good condition of 
the road, together with the well-trimmed hedges. Nearing the Lizard’s 
Point, the heather, white and red, and the gorse grow in luxuriant 
profusion. Lizard Town consists of some few cottages and three small 
hotels, and a stiff walk is experienced before the beauty of the coast can be 
fully appreciated. The centre ofattraction is Kynance Cove which has so 
often formed a subject for both author and artist, and is certainly well 
worthy of the talent which has been expended upon it. The Cove consists 
of numerous rocky islands of picturesque shapes and sizes, having all that 
black, beaten appearance suggestive of the romantic. On some, the gulls 
find their paradise, for they may here setttle and lay their eggs without fear 
of being disturbed by the ‘‘ madding crowd.”’ The beauty of the sea can be 
best appreciated when the waves are rough, lashing the rocks as though an 
undying feud existed between the elements and our rock-bound coast. The 
Cove, however, should also be seen at low water, for then a ramble can be 
taken on the beautiful, white sands, and you can also appreciate the many 
interesting features in the rocks. There is here the Letter-Box and Post- 
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Office, where any article placed in a certain opening is drawn through 
by suction; there is also the Devil’s Bellows and the Devil’s Kitchen, and, 
from what can be imagined in a dreadful storm, these names may suggest 
many awful scenes to the superstitious mind. Few persons leave this 
locality without some relic of the beautiful serpentine rock which extends 
some distance inland and from which many articles of interest are made— 
this forming a considerable industry in the district. The lighthouse and 
Old Lizard Head should also be visited. Many are the wrecks which have 
occurred on these wild and broken ridges of rock, the most recent being that 
of the unfortunate ‘‘ Mohegan.” 

Somewhat less toilsome is the journey to Land’s End, although several 
steep hills have to be climbed. In passing through the county, we were 
struck with the regularity in the shape of the fields, most of them having a 
solitary stone standing sentry-like, in all probability the mark of some 
forgotten superstition. Reasons are given for their existence ; for instance, 
one is that they ward off the devil. A group of nineteen stones, called the 
Merry Maidens, stands in one field, which are supposed to have been 
turned into these monoliths through having danced upon a Sunday evening, 
and the pipers who played the tunes may be found in an adjoining field ; 
they are supposed to have ran away from the fair damsels and their fate, but 
were caught and subjected to a like punishment. The first stoppage on 
the journey to Land’s End is at St. Buryon’s Church, which possesses a fine 
tower, ninety feet high, and is representative of the majority of Cornish 
church towers. The church is supposed to be over one thousand years 
old, and in its churchyard are several old Cornish crosses—an especially 
fine specimen is situated outside the gate. Many interesting epitaphs are to 
be found in this churchyard; the following were gleaned between the 
entrance-gate and the porch :— 


Our life is but a winter’s day. 

Some only breakfast and away ; 

Others to dinner stay and are full fed ; 
The oldest only sup and yo to bed ; 
Largest his debt who lingers out the day ; 
Who yoes the soonest has the least to pay. 


The following was evidently erected by a sorrowful spcuse : 


Sleep here a while 
Thou dearest part of me ; 
In little time 
l'll come and sleep with thee. 


The rugged grandeur of Land's End is somewhat representative of the 
English character—hard as the granite rocks, bidding defiance to the world, 
and the winds, and sea, yet, like the Long Ship Lighthouse which stands at 

the extreme point, giving light and help to all who require it. The actual 

Land's End is a narrow strip of turf on which all visitors are expected to 

stand whilst the guide impressively informs you that you are the first and 
O 
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last person in England. It was whilst standing on this strip of land that 
Charles Wesley was inspired to write the well-known hymn, of which one 
of the verses runs as follows :— 


Lo! ona narrow neck of land, 
’Twixt two unbounded seas I stand, 
Secure, Insensible. 


By mounting a portion of a large boulder stone close at hand, we 
are enabled to glance into a cavern and see where the St. George’s and the 
English Channels meet. This may or may not beso; one thing, however, 
is self-evident, these Channels must meet somewhere, and this is 
undoubtedly a most romantic. place for such a meeting. On either the 
outward or return journey, a stay should be made to visit the Logan Rock, 
although it can only be reached after much climbing, which, however, is 
more tiring than dangerous. The Lady Logan amply repaysa visit, being 
a huge stone which, by alittle exertion, can be made to rock. The Logan 
itself is much larger, and can be scaled by the venturesome ; it can also be 
made to rock by expending a little strength; it is also reported to have been 
upset for a wager in 1824, but to have again been replaced in its present 
position. Close by this splendid headland is Porthcurno, where the beauti- 
ful, blue sea and the sparkling, white sands look more like a picture on a 
painter’s canvas than a piece of real Cornish scenery. It is from here that 
the Gibraltar and Continental cable enters the sea, the houses of the 
officials forming in themselves a small colony. 

Other rambles or drivesin many directions may be taken from 
Penzance, and always among the picturesque and _ interesting. 
Newlyn is situated but a short distance from Penzance, and fiom 
its artistic associations should be seen. Here, as in many Cornish 
towns, the bounty of Mr. Passmore Edwards is in evidence. The Art 
Museum which has been crected by this gentleman is open to visitors 
on payment of a simall fee, and in it may occasionally be seen the 
pictures of many of our great artists. The majority, however, are the 
results of local talent, by what, I believe, is styled the impressionist school. 
Judging by the number on sale, it would seem that the impression does not 
reach the pockets of purchasers. Larmorna Cove and Mousehole, a little 
fishing village, are also worthy of a visit, the latter still bearing evidence of 
once being partly destroyed by a gang of marauding Spaniards. Gurnard’s 
Head and St. Ives can be easily reached from Penzance, the latter being 
full of old-world characteristics and a fit subject for the brush of the 
artist. 

No visit to Cornwall would be complete without a trip to the Scilly 
Isles. This can be accomplished in one day if time is a matter of 
importance, but a stay of a week is desirable if all the beauties of the 
islands are to be thoroughly explored. The group consists of 200 rocky 
islands, five only of which are inhabited, St. Mary's being the 
largest. ‘Tresco is the most interesting, boasting of about 315  in- 
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habitants. Both from an archeological as well as from an historical 
point of view these islands possess a great charm. They are supposed to 
be the remains of a large and flourishing county, known as Lyonnesse, 
which, many years ago, was submerged. The legends connected with 
these islands are many and interesting, and it was one of the last places 
which held out during the wars between the Royalists and Parlia- 
mentarians. Here Charles II., whilst Prince of Wales, took refuge after 
his defeat in Cornwall, and the islands have been visited by the Queen 
and Prince Consort as well as by the Prince of Wales. The tourist is 
interested in the island of Tresco, not only on account of the Governor’s 
residence, but more especially on account of the beautiful gardens which 
are alvays open to visitors. On entering these through the lodge, 
there is an interesting collection of figure-heads of ships which have been 
Wrecked on these islands. The gardens themselves are a wonderful 
storehouse of exotic trees and plants from all parts of the world. Here, 
in beautiful condition, is a Eucalyptus, or Blue Gum Tree, from 
Australia, standing over twelve feet high, as well as rare palms, aloes, 
many varieties of acacias, and bamboos, the many beautiful walks being 
tch with varied foliage and flowers which can scarcely be equalled in 
“Ngland. Some cannon balls may also be seen which have been dug up 
in the gardens, and are supposed to have been shot during the siege of 
the island under General Blake. 

Both in going and returning, a magnificent panoramic view of the 
Coast of Cornwall is to be had, which, with the rocky peaks and islets, 
together with Pol-Perdu, Penwith, and the Longships Lighthouse, 
reveals at once the beauty and the danger of these granite-bound shores. 

No one can leave Cornwall without a very deep appreciation of the 

picturesqueness and grandeur of the scenery, and, coupled with this, 
the patient and intelligent thrift exhibited by its inhabitants. On all 
sides are evidences of a growing prosperity, notwithstanding the heavy 
losses which must have been felt acutely consequent upon the closing 
ofthe tin mines, many of the miners having had to find new outlets 
for their labours in foreign lands. The people, however, have, with 
characteristic intelligence and renewed energy, turned their attention 
to farming and agricultural produce, and, with its present growth and 
attractions, it may be safely predicted that Cornwall, both as a trading 
and a touring county, has a future the measure of which it is quite im- 
possible to foretell. 
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That I pensively stood, 
All alone 
By the side of a tomb, 
Which that lodging of gloom 
Was my own. 
And the neighbours they came, 
And they called me by name 
(Jimmy Brown). 
They were cheerless and tall, 
They were ghoul-like and tall, 
And they sighed as they all 
Pointed down— 
As they solemnly motioned me down ; 
As they sank in a sorrowful row on their knees 
With the forefinger sloping at sixty degrees— 
At an angle of sixty degrees, 
If you please. 
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And the neighbours they came 
And they called me by name 
Jimmy Brown). 
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But I stir not an inch, 
Not an eighth of an inch, 
On my way, 
But I look with contempt 
On the grave (that I dreamt), 
And I say, 
“Tf you think I’m afraid, 
My good friends, to be laid 
In that hole, 
You mistake me. I’m not— 
I assure you, I’m not, 
On my soul. 
Yes, I swear, on my shadowy soul, 
1 am not at all frightened to live in that room ; 
What I fear is the monument over the tomb! 
Hence my face’s expression of gloom. 
Not the tomb 
Do I fear all the while, 
But the hideous pile 
On the top! 
On the rest I can smile, 
But the petrified pile 
On the top 
Is too frightful for words, 
With its sad-looking birds— 
Such unnatural birds— 
On the top: 
Which, I’m sure, if they lived, couldn't hop— 
Couldn’t flutter, or twitter, or hop ; 
Which, I’m sure, if they ventured to fly, 
Would soon fall to the ground from the sky 
With a flop ! 
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‘“‘ And the base of it, too— 
Kindly look at it, do, 
With its chains, 
And the stone that turns brown 
From the rust that drips down 
When it rains; 
From the carroty rust 
Dripping down, as it must, 
When it rains— 
From the rust streaking down 
In a carroty brown 
When it rains ! 


‘‘ With regard to my bust, 
There is nothing, I trust, 
In my face 
To have guided the touch 
Of the sculptor to such 
A disgrace ! 
Did you ever see such a disgrace ? 
I was never, so far as my memory serves, 
In possession of one of those flourishing curves 
Of the lip: 
I had never, so far as my memory goes, 
That remarkable dent on the end of my nose! 
How absurdly it grows 
At the tip! 
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‘‘But what worry me most 
(And will worry my ghost) 
Are the chains 
That are festooned around, 
From some posts In the ground, 
My remains. 
What on earth have I done 
That my tomb should be one 
Of this kind ? 
What elsewhere could I do 
That would justify you, 
In your mind, 
To commit me to rest 
With this thing on my chest ? 
Tell me, come! 
Ah! no wonder you stare 
With that stupified air, 
And are dumb! 
Why a thing, so ungainly in all it contains, 
Should be jealously guarded by cumbersome chains— 
Should be guarded by garlands of galvanized chains— 
No mourner among you explains ! 


“My remains 
Are determined to stay 
Where they are, till you say 
You will take 
All that rubbish away, 
All that nonsense away, 
And will make 
Mea nice little bed, with a stone at my head, 
And a daisy and buttercup blanket instead 
Of this awful design on my chest ! ” 
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And they made such a bed, 
And I did as I said 
I would do; 
To my lodging of gloom— 
To my natural tomb— 
I withdrew. 
For I knew 
That in just such a tomb I could peacefully rest, 
For no creature of sense can deny that it’s best 
For the sleeper to sleep 
With no hideous heap 
On his chest— 
With no hideous heap 
Of a stone that is cheap 
On his breast ; 
Of a stone that is cheap, 
And a chain that is cheaper, 
All arranged in a heap 
On the chest of the sleeper, 
Who is said 
On the stone 
At his head 
To have gone 
To his rest! 
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A STUDY IN THE NUDE. 


By A. ReEIGNIER CONDER. 


t, 


HERE was Gray ? ) 
\ . / Archer was on the window seat, prodding a refractory pip 
with a hairpin ; Jack—we were assembled in his rooms—was 
stretching an inordinate length upon the sofa; the Jug was 
ensconced with his cherry-wood in a deep, wickerwork chair; and I, 
happy as ever with my faithful briar, was perched upon the table. 

But where was Gray ? 

Neither Archer upon the window seat, Jack on the sofa, the Jug in 
his deep chair, nor myself on the table, could answer this question. 
Jack, I think, had first propounded it, with an air of indifference, and 
it had been received in the same spirit; but, after everyone had listlessly 
disclaimed knowledge of Gray's whereabouts, the question began to 
assume more importance. 

‘*T say,” said the Jug, with much concern, ‘“‘where ts Gray, you 
know ?” 

We did not know; nobody had seen him, it appeared, since lunch. 
The Bursar’s wife had given a picnic on the Cher; Gray, together with 
the rest of us, had gone to that picnic; and from that picnic Gray had not 
returned. The question was growing intoa problem. If he had been 
left behind in the fields near Islip, he might find some difficulty in getting 
home to-night. 
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We talked it this way and that for an hour and a half, but could 
make nothing of it. Then we adjourned to Gray’s rooms; and it was 
whilst we were crossing the quad that Archer asked me to join his water 
party on the next day. Archer had several pretty sisters, and I accepted. 

In Gray’s rooms we sat, talking sporadically and smoking con- 
nectedly, until ten minutes to twelve, when I got up and began looking 
fora hat. This year being my last, I was out of college; my lodgings 
were in Holywell, and I must be off now if I wished to get in by twelve. 

‘‘ Hope Gray will turn up in time,” said I, as I opened the door. 

‘‘ Sure to,” said Jack. 

‘If he is after twelve,’ 
sycamore.” 

This was true. Nevertheless, there appeared to me, as I strolled 
meditatively up Holywell beneath the stars, to be still room for the 
inquiry, Where ts Gray ? 

My breakfast next morning was embittered by the postman. That 
impartial herald of good and evil had brought me a missive from my 
cousin, Mrs. Wardlaw, announcing (with much regret) that she and her 
daughter Maud would be unable to come up for the Trinity ball on 
Wednesday. Her daughter Maud was my second cousin once removed, 
and the only girl in the world worth caring a straw about. Mrs. 
Wardlaw was Maud’s mother, so I cursed the postman. 

With listless footsteps I descended the stairs (for it was now past 
ten), and set out for Parson’s Pleasure, where I was due to meet Archer 
and his people. I had taken a sudden dislike to water picnics. To-day’s 
would be a mere repetition of yesterday’s; the same route, the same 
destination, the same things to eat. I was sick of Commem, although 
this was but the second day of it. Had I known what that day was to 
bring forth, I should not have voted the picnic a nuisance; rather, I 
should have turned and fled from it like the plague. Should I? I 
wonder ! 

The scene chosen for our repast was almost identical with that of the 
day before; a shady spot beneath a large tree, in a field of long grass 
not far below Islip. After lunch was disposed of, we set out for a stroll 
in the meadows, agreeing to meet again at the same rendezvous for tea, 
not later than five. Archer and I fell behind to light our pipes. 

‘ By-the-way, what about Gray?” said I, thinking of him then for 
the first time since I read my morning’s letter. 

‘ Didn’t come in last night,” said Archer. 

“What! Not at all?” 

“No. At twelve o’clock we went over to his rooms and waited 
there till two. By that time it was pretty clear that he must have got 
belated somehow.” 

‘‘Great Scott! And what did you do ?”’ 

‘Oh, the old dodge. Wetumbled his bed about and lay in it ; filled 
his bath, and chucked water and towels and things about the floor; 
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then we wrote a note for his scout—the Jug forges rather well, by-the-way 
—saying that he had gone out early for a walk and wouldn’t be in for 
breakfast. Jack routed out a biscuit tin and left it on the table, with 
crumbs scattered round. Then we all came away and went to bed.” 

“That was good so far as it went,” said I. ‘‘ Especially the biscuit 
tin. But, good heavens! What can have happened to the man?” 

Presently we overtook the ladies. A wood lay on the far side of 
our field, and this we now entered, finding the shade very gratcful 
after the baking sun. 


‘Charming place, this!” said Mrs. Archer. ‘‘And quite romantic, 
really.” 

‘The sort of place,” I said, ‘‘ where one expects to see nymphs and 
dryads, flitting about among the trees, or sitting on the branches.” 

“Yes,” said Ellie Archer, at my other elbow. ‘‘ Do you know, Mr. 
Enfield, I quite make myself believe in such things at times. To-day, 
for instance, I fancy there are all sorts of fauns and nymphs and things 
hiding behind these trees. Once,’ and she laughed merrily—‘‘ once 
I was so persuaded that there was something on the other side of a 
big tree—just like this one that we are coming to—that I actually ran 
all the way round it to see. And even when I found nothing, I couldn't 
help thinking that it was there all the same, only it had run round just 
as fast as I had.” 

“Hush, my dear,”’ said her mother; ‘don't talk of such things. 
They're not dressed properly.” 

As we came up with the big tree alluded to, I excused myself to 
re-light my pipe under its shelter. There was a fresh breeze blowing 
now, and the first match failed. 

“Let me hold my parasol for you,” said Ellie, turning round. She 
came back to perform this kind office, and Mrs. Archer walked on with 
the others. When the parasol was down again and the smoke coming 
steadily, I saw that Ellie was thoughtfully regarding our big tree. It 
was a giant elm with an amazing thick trunk. She laughed. 

“You will think me silly, Mr. Enfield, but I positively must walk 
round it.” 

‘All right,” said I; ‘* you walk round, and I’]l stand here on guard. 
Then we can’t miss the nymph.” 

This little girl’s company was very refreshing! She approved of the 
arrangement, and began slowly to make the tour. I stood watching 
and smiling. But suddenly the smile froze upon my lips, as there met 
my gaze a sight of which, for sheer astonishment, I have never seen the 
equal. Ellie had scarcely gone a step when there appeared round the 
other side of the trunk a hand; and the hand was followed by an arm ; 
and the arm by a body, edging noiselessly round the tree with its 
back towards me—a veritable faun, clad in that very raiment of nature 
to which Mrs. Archer had just so properly objected. Not a stitch—not 
a thread of clothing on this silent figure, as it crept noiselessly round 
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the tree trunk, clinging close to the bark. Another moment, and the 
bewildering reality burst upon me—Gray ! 

‘Well, did you see anything, Mr. Enfield ?”’ 

The neatly-dressed figure of Ellie Archer appeared on one side ot 
the trunk, just as, with a piteous wave of the hand to me, the naked 
apparition disappeared on the other. All had passed in a moment. 

I shook my head, endeavouring to smile. 

“Qh, it’s too hot for anything!” said Ellie, and collapsed at the 
foot of the tree. 

She could not possibly have done a more inconvenient thing. 

‘“‘ Hadn’t we better stroll on after the others? ”’ I suggested. 

“IT couldn’t move a step further,” she said, pouting. ‘‘ But pray 
don’t let me hinder you.” | 

I subsided helplessly on the grass, and there we were —Miss Archer 
and I, in a state of civilization, on one side of the tree, Gray, in the 
condition of the primitive savage, on the other. So near may two 
epochs of the world’s history approach one another ! 

A thought came to me. It was an old device, but it might serve. 

‘‘T have had a song running in my head all day,” said I, ‘‘and it’s 
such a stupid one.” 

‘“What is it?” said she. 

I sang, improvising words and tune: 

“Wrigyle, wriggle, wriggle throuzh the grass ! 
I will meet you at the water-side.” 

‘It zs stupid,” assented Ellie, and then we chatted away on common- 
place topics, whilst I strained my ears to hear whether the suggestion 
was taking effect. Presently there was a slight rustling sound behind us, 
and I threw all my powers of conversation into the task of keeping 
Ellie’s attention. To our right, as we sat, was a linc of bramble 
bushes high enough to hide a crouching figure, and this line stretched 
toa gap in the hedge that skirted the wood. If only Gray could make 
that gap in safety! 

‘What zs that noise, Mr. Enheld?”’ I:lhie turned round with a start. 

“Only a rabbit,” said I. “I saw it run.” So! saved for the 
moment. We renewed our conversation. 

‘Why, there it is again!” cried Ellie, presently. ‘I must see what 
it is. It didn’t sound like a rabbit.” 

I could see a gleam of white through the brambles, and if Ellic 
stood up she must assuredly get a full view. She put both hands to 
the ground to raise herself. 

‘Elhe!’’ I cried. 

“Mr. Enfield!” She turned on me with round eyes of surprise. If 
I could hold her so, Gray might yet be saved. There was but one way. 

“Forgive my familiarity,” said I, ‘“‘but, you know, I feel as if I 
had known you for years, Miss Archer. And—and, I wanted = to 
sav something.” 
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She bent her head down and began to pluck nervously at the 
blades of grass. 

‘*You see,” I said, gazing anxiously at the brambles behind which 
the white object continued to move, “‘you see, we may not meet one 
another—I may not meet you again for years.” I paused as if from 
embarrassment, but really in anxiety to see whether Gray would safely 
pass a depression in the bushes. , 

‘‘No,”’ said Ellie, faintly. 

‘* And I wanted to tell you before we part how I—love you.”’ 

She looked up at me with enchanting astonishment. 

‘* Ah, don’t doubt me!” said I. ‘‘ There is such a thing as love at 
first sight. I used to scoff at it. Now I knowit to be true.’’ Then I 
dropped my voice and took one of her hands in both mine. (I was 
acting very well now). ‘‘ Could you, could you love me, Ellie, a little ?”’ 

Gray had just reached the end of the bushes; and here came the 
crisis, for he must cross two yards of bare ground in order to reach the 
gap in the hedge beyond which lay the long grass of the field. Ina 
moment he would be safe. 

‘I think we had better go back to the others,” said Ellie, decidedly, 
and made as if she would jump up. A spasm of agony must have 
crossed my face, for I could see a naked form crawling across the open 
space. Inexorably I gripped the little girl’s hand as she tried to rise, 
and there was something that might well pass for passion in my voice 
as I cried: 

‘*Not until you have told me whether you can love me! ” 

‘‘N—no,” said Ellie, looking rather frightened. 

‘““Thank Heaven!’ I ejaculated, leaping to my feet; for Gray 
had passed the gap. A look of bewilderment from Ellie recalled me 
to the drama. . 

‘Thank Heaven!” I continued, rather lamely it must be confessed, 
‘“‘for the kindness with which you have heard me. I knew, of course, 
what your answer must be.” 

‘“‘ Let us find the others,” said Ellie, still greatly fluttered. 

We walked off together in search of the party, and soon found them 
sitting on the grass in the shade. 

‘You have left your parasol,” said I to Ellic, as she sat down by 
her mother. ‘‘ Let me get it for you?” 

So off went the heart-broken lover, with never a thought of his 
love, I fear. Picking up Ellie’s parasol, I hastened to the gap in the 
hedge, and there, in the ditch, on the farther side of it, sat Gray. He 
looked rather the worse for wear about the knees and elbows. 

“Polly!” he exclaimed, in a hoarse whisper, ‘for Heaven’s sake 
give me a coat, a hat, a collar, anything !”’ 

I began to take off my jacket as I stood regarding him, still too 
much astonished for words. Here was Gray-—Gray! so please you, 
whom I had seen blush for the bareness of his knees, when he met lady 
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friends on his way back from the boats—Gray, sitting in public, so to 
say, with no more clothes on him than he had when he came into the 
world. A biscuit fell out of my coat pocket. Gray fell upon and 
devoured it without a word, for all the world like a primitive savage. 

‘“* Got another ?”’ 

I found another, and that he consumed with the same ferocity. 

‘“* Now,” said I, “‘ put on this jacket and wriggle.” 

“No!” exclaimed Gray, ‘‘no more wriggling for me—ah, thank 
you,” as I helped him on, ‘‘ that feels at least a thousand years nearer 
civilisation. But no more Red Indian business! My elbows aren’t 
made of cast-iron! ” 

“Very well,” said I. ‘‘ Get up,” 

He got up. 

“Now we'll walk to the Cher.” 

‘* But my legs ?” 
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I opened Ellie’s parasol, and, holding this at a convenient elevation, 
placed myself behind him. 

‘** March!” 

Thus we two made our way in droll procession across the meadow, 
and, as we went, Gray had an opportunity to relate his story. Most of it 
I had divined already. It was a tragic story of a bathe, a bundle of 
clothes, and a fleet-footed tramp; of ineffectual halloings from the shelter 
of the wood, of desertion, and of despair. 

Many an anxious glance did I cast behind me as we crossed the 
field, but no pursuer had appeared, and we were now at the water’s edge. 
A moment later two figures were gliding swiftly down stream in 
Archer’s Canadian canoe. A casual observer would have noticed nothing 
remarkable about them, saving that the one in the bows had no collar, 
and was swathed in rugs from the waist downwards; a rather curious 
circumstance on a hot summer afternoon. 

‘““That’s better,” said Gray, as he munched furiously at the 
sandwiches which I had not forgotten to put in the canoe. ‘Great 
Cesar! Polly, you've no idea what it is to spend a night in the woods 
without so much as pyjamas. The beastly creepy things that burrow 
among your toes, and the feeling that you never know what's coming 
next—I can hardly bear to think of it even now! Oncea slimy beast 
hopped on to my leg, and I thought it was all over with me. I should 
have got to sleep, though, if a duffer of a nightingale hadn’t started 
howling away just over my head. They’re a positive nuisance, those 
birds, to any decent savage !”’ 

Now, a great problem had been solved: how to get Gray into the 
canoe. A greater one remained: how to get him out of it. After some 
discussion, the following plan was decided on. Before we reached the 
rollers, Gray was to surrender my jacket to me, lie down flat in the 
bottom of the canoe, and be strewn over with rugs and cushions. In 
this position he was to remain until we reached Salter’s boat-house, and 
there I was to confide in one of the men. The canoe, with Gray in it, 
was to be deposited in the boat-house, and I was to hasten up to the 
college and bring back some clothes. Accordingly, a little below 
Marston Ferry, Gray was interred—an operation which we managed so 
well that any passers-by would have mistaken him for a cargo of 
cushions, unless it had occurred to them to wonder why our bows 
were so low in the water. I had no light task in getting the canoe 
over the rollers—good Mrs. Cox looked on with astonishment at my 
apparently unnecessary exertion—but they were safely crossed at last, 
and it seemed that all was now plain sailing. As we passed the 
Botanical Gardens, a sepulchral voice from underneath the cushions 
asked, ‘‘ Who were the winners yesterday?’’ I named the horses. After 
that the voice spoke no more, and by the time we reached Christ 
Church Ferry, a smothered sound as of subterranean rumblings in the 
bows told me that Gray was asleep. 
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My thoughts had now time to recur to my own troubles, from which 
the exciting incidents of the afternoon had diverted them. A great 
feeling of wretchedness came over me as I contemplated the gap in my 
future left by the Trinity Ball. I should have no other chance of seeing 
Maud before she left England in July. All before me appeared desolate 
and comfortless. By force of habit, I steered the canoe without accident 
down the Cher, but, by the time we turned into the Isis, I had not a 
thought left for it or for its precious contents. Wearily, dreamily, I 
paddled up past the barges towards Salter’s boat-house. As we neared 
the landing stage, I lifted up my eyes and looked, and behold! two 
female figures, standing close to the water’s edge. One was an old 
lady in black; the other, a girl dressed in light blue and white, with a 
red sunshade. Both of them stood out clearly in the afternoon sunlight, 
and there was something about the younger figure that caught at my 
throat and made my heart jump. It could not be! As I drew nearer, 


with eyes fixed wide open until the tears came, the girl drew out a 
handkerchief and waved it—to me! Palpably, obviously, tome! My 
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arms performed the remaining work of propulsion as if they had been a 
part of some machine quite distinct from myself, and in a moment 
more I had stepped briskly out—nearly upsetting the canoe—and was 
holding Maud’s hand in mine. When had they come? How did 
they think of meeting me there?) Were they coming to the dance? All 
these questions were asked in a breath, and all were satisfactorily 
answered except the last, to which Mrs. Wardlaw replied, No; they 
must be off by the 2.10 train next afternoon. Still, they were there; 
she was there; and I, stepping by her side in a glorious, golden dream, 
passed up the flight of stone steps and out into the street, quite oblivious 
of a certain heavily-freighted canoe that lay contentedly moored to a 
post on the landing stage. 


IT. 


We walked up to Carfax and then down the Corn, talking hard the 
whole way. Mrs. Wardlaw invited me to dine with her and Maud at the 
‘‘ Mitre,” and I gladly accepted. We were just opposite to the ‘“‘ White 
Hart,” if I remember right, when Maud said: 

‘And to-morrow, Frank, you are going to take us out on the river in 
a canoe like the one you were in this afternoon. Why, what is the 
matter ?”’ 

I had suddenly taken root upon the pavement, looking (so Maud told 
me afterwards) as if I had seen a ghost. 

‘‘ What is the matter ?”’ reiterated Mrs. Wardlaw. 

‘ Nothing, nothing,” said I, collecting myself and laughing carelessly, 
‘only I've just remembered an engagement with my tutor. I had abso- 
lutely forgotten it. What is the time now ?” 

The time turned out to be twenty-five minutes after six. 

‘ That’s lucky!’ I said. ‘I wasn’t due till the half-hour. But I'm 
afraid I shall have to be rude enough to run away from you.” 

‘“‘ How horrid of you! ’”’ said Maud, ‘‘ when we’ve only got such a short 
time here, too. Can’t you cut your tutor?” 

She pouted divinely ; but I must stick to Gray. I smiled sadly and 
shook my head. 

‘‘ That is one of the few things that can’t be done. You wouldn’t like 
me to be sent down just at the last lap, would you? ” 

‘Why, no, of course.” 

‘Well, then, au revoir. Dinner at 

‘“Seven. Don't dress.” 

In three minutes, with the aid of a hansom, I had reached Gray’s 
rooms in College, raked together a flannel suit, a shirt (I forgot the studs), 
acollar, a tie, a pair of socks, and a pair of shoes, and made them into an 
uncouth bundle. The hansom was waiting, and in ten minutes I could 
reach Gray and relieve the situation. But Fate was to punish my fiction 
to Maud and her aunt by turning it into fact. As 1 stepped out into the 
quad, I fell plump into the arms of my tutor, Mr. Henders. 
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“ Ah, Enfield,” said he, ‘‘ I have been wanting to speak to you——”’ 

‘‘ Excuse me, sir, but I am very much pressed for time just now 

‘“‘So am I,” he replied, blandly. ‘‘I shan’t keep you a minute.” 

With that he slipped his arm through mine, and proceeded to walk me 
round the quad. One effort to escape I made at the foot of his staircase ; 
another when we came round to the college gate ; but his great arm gripped 
me tight, his words flowed on, and he talked sympathetically about my 
future, so that any interruption from me would have seemed ungrateful in 
the extreme. After many circuits of the quad, I was at length released, 
and by that time the college clock pointed to five minutes before seven. 
Maud would be expecting me already! I threw Gray over, and, in token of 
the same, hurled my parcel with a savage imprecation,into the lodge. 

‘“To the ‘Mitre,’”’ I told the driver, and off we went. The dinner 
which ensued was in all respects a delightful one; and only now and then 
between the courses did a vision rise before me of a miserable, naked 
figure hiding behind lamp-posts, or locked up in a police cell. In truth, 
the doings of the afternoon hardly seemed to belong to the world of 
realities, and I was no more troubled about Gray than one is about a 
hero of fiction who has been left on the horns of a dilemma until next 
month’s issue. It was eleven o’clock when I found myself back in my 
rooms in Holywell, the happiest man on earth. A little drama had 
been performed by Maud and myself before the best of audiences—a 
sleeping chaperon. There had been a dress rehearsal of this drama in 
the afternoon, of which I have given a faithful account above; but the 
evening performance went very much better. In short, where the under- 
study had said ‘‘No,’’ (and praise Heaven for it!) the principal said 
‘*Yes.”’ I was sitting with my elbows on the table, lost in sweet memories, 
when I was suddenly aroused by a sharp noise on the window-pane. 
Immediately afterwards, a pebble flew through the open sash and fell on 
the table in front of me. I went to the window and looked out. Below, 
in the street, stood a woman, in an untidy dress, with face upturned 
towards me. 

‘“‘ Here!” said I, angrily, ‘‘ be off at once, or I'll call the police.” 
And I prepared to step back. 

‘You fool! Come down at once and bring me up quietly, or I'll 
break every pane in your window,” replied a most unfeminine voice. I 
speedily looked out again. 

“Gray!” 

‘Yes, and see that the stairs are clear.”’ 

I hastened down and opened the door. 

‘* Now, run for it!” 

The strange figure dashed past me and up the stairs, I following. I 
was weak with the excitements of the day, and when I entered my room 
and saw what I saw, a great storm of laughter swept over my soul. 
Gray, ina print dress of unfashionable cut, reaching a little below his 
knees, with several inches of bare leg shewing between the skirts and 
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a great pair of hob-nailed boots that adorned his feet; his neck bare, 
and his humorously-cut face framed in a white sun-bonnet; this made a 
picture not easy to be forgotten, nor yet easy to contemplate with gravity. 
Thankful as I was to see my friend again in the flesh, and in something 
more than the flesh, and, much as I dreaded his wrath for my desertion 
of him, it was yet several minutes ere I could collect myself. 

“* Yes, it’s very funny, isn’t it?” said Gray. ‘‘ You faithless brute!”’ 

‘‘ Forgive me,” I ejaculated, humbly. 

‘“‘ Bring me something to eat, and I’ll forgive you anything.” 

I fetched what provisions were available, and Gray fell to ravenously, 
whilst I sat down opposite to him and waited. Presently, as there was 
no sign of his coming to a halt, I volunteered an explanation of my 
conduct, which he received with more toleration than I had any right to 
expect. 

‘“‘ After all, what does it matter now?” he said, when at last he had 
concluded his meal. ‘‘I am fed, and I hope presently to be clothed.” 
He ensconced himself in an armchair, took a pipe from my rack, and 
filled it. 

‘“And how did you get these?” I indicated the print dress, boots, 
and sun-bonnet. 

After a few moments’ silence, Gray began: 

‘‘ The first thing I knew, after asking you who were the winners, was 
that I had a sharp pain in my head. This, I soon perceived, was due 
to the fact that that said head was being driven violently against the 
inside of the bows of the canoe. My feet felt to be miles away up in 
the air, and the whole canoe was in a state of great disturbance, its 
bottom grating upon something hard. Evidently I was being dragged 
on shore. Presently my feet came down with a smash, the pressure on 
my head slackened off, and I realised that I was once more on #terra firma. 

‘“** Going to take me into the boathouse, according to programme,’ 
thought I. Then I heard a voice say: 

‘“** Well, let’s see what it is, anyway.’ I felt someone poking about 
among the cushions, and then, suddenly, the breath of heaven blew upon 
my toes. ‘God a’ mercy,’ one man cried, ‘it’s feet?’ I could hear them 
gasping. 

‘«* It’s a blessed corpse, Jim,’ said the other, ‘that’s what it is,’ 

‘‘Then they stopped, and scratched their heads, I suppose. Well, I 
wasn’t going to be taken for a confounded corpse, so I just resurrected 
for all I was worth. Those men fairly shrieked with funk, and I tell you 
that, by the time I got clear of the cushions, they were scogting from 
the place as hard as they could go. It was nearly dark now. 1 chucked 
the rug round me, and followed at ‘‘hundred” pace. Of course I 
tumbled up the stone steps—look here,” and Gray pulled up his flowered 
print skirt to display a large scar on the right knee. ‘‘It stung me up 
like anything, and I sat down and let things go round for a minute or 
two. When I finally got out into the street there were the two men coming 
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back with a bobby. He made for me, and I tried to dodge him, and what 
happened next I’m not quite clear about. All I know is that, next 
moment, the bobby was standing with the rug in his hand, and yours 
truly was sprinting off down the Abingdon Road as stark naked as the 
Shelley Memorial. The shocks I must have dealt to decency on all 
hands are too appalling to think of. I have a confused vision of 
shrieking women and children flying from me in all directions, and of 
a horse standing by the pavement that took fright and bolted.” 

‘And the bobby?” I queried; ‘‘ did he pursue you ?”’ 

‘“‘Yes, but he was one of these twenty-stone gentlemen, and I very 
soon distanced him. By-and-by, when I had passed all the houses, I 
got over a fence, collecting a fine variety of splinters on the way, and 
waded through a slimy ditch into a field. Then I sat down a bit, and 
thought of dear old England. But I soon learnt what it was to have an 
indomitable spirit. A girl once told me by my hand that I had an 
indomitable spirit, but, upon my soul, I never believed it till now. I got 
up, rubbed my legs, and set off across the fields. JI won’t bore you with 
a detailed account of my wanderings. I walkeda deuce of a way, trotting 
now and then to keep warm—thank you, yes, I'll take it hot, and about 
half and half—and all the time I had a beastly thing that some driveller 
of a poet wrote running in my head ‘ Not in utter nakedness’ it begins, 
and there’s something about clouds of glory later on. I’d have given 
anything even for a cloud of glory just then. 

‘* Well, at last I came to a little farmhouse with trees round it. I 
found the gate and strolled up the path. There wasn’t a light in the 
whole place, and everybody seemed to be in bed. However, by the kindly 
beams of the stars I discerned an open window on the ground floor, and 
I was through it in a jiffy; I groped about among the furniture and 
found the door, but it was locked on the outside; so, plainly, if I was to 
get any clothes without waking the house up, it must be out of that 
room. There was no candle or matches anywhere, but my eyes were 
fairly accustomed to the darkness by this time, and presently I spotted 
this print dress and the sun-bonnet lying on the sofa. I stuck them on 
anyhow—” 

‘* The dress is hind-before,” I remarked. 

“*Daresay. Thank goodness it was wide enough! Then I picked up 
these seven league boots by the fireplace, and, like the confounded ass I 
was, I put them on there and then, instead of waiting till I got away 
from the house. Consequently, I made a row getting out of the window, 
and a dog started barking, and then I heard a big bass voice halloing 
out, ‘Stop thief!’ I tell you I fairly did a bunk; but it wasn’t easy 
running in these boots, and by the time I got about two hundred yards 
I heard the garden gate go behind me, and I knew the old boy was on the 
track. Luckily, he had been in too great a hurry to turn loose the dog. 
He gained on me steadily, and by-and-by I could hear him blowing and 
snorting behind me. Just as I gave myself up for lost, I saw something 
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* Get out!" I satd. with the punt pole:in rest 


dark and wide not ten yards away, and realized that I was close to the 
river. At the next stride I saw a punt held in to the bank by its pole. 
I made a last desperate effort, got into the punt, pulled out the pole, and 
pushed off. I was about a yard from the bank when the farmer reached 
it, but he gave a jump, and landed nearly on the top of me. I retreated 
to the bows. 

‘“** Look here my man,’ I said, ‘I don’t want to knock you into the 
river, because you might get drowned, and that would be rather 
awkward for me. Just stop where you are and I’ll punt you across free 
of charge. But if you move an inch I showed him the end of the 
punt pole. He sat down, swearing away like the very deuce, and I 
slewed the punt round so that my end became the stern and his the 
bows. Gad! What a picture we should have made, crossing that river! 
When we touched the far bank I waited politely for the farmer to get 
out. Not a bit of it! ‘After you,’ he said. ‘Get out!’ I said, with 
punt pole in rest. He obeyed, slowly at first, but as soon as he was on 
the bank I saw his arm move rapidly, and I twigged that he was lashing 
the rope to a willow; I just charged him with the pole, and it struck 
hard somewhere. I hope he wasn’t badly hurt. All I know 1s that his 
head, which had been showing up against the sky line, suddenly 
disappeared, and next moment I was five yards from the bank, punting 
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for dear life. I felt most awfully weak, and my head swam, but somehow 
I got up to the New Cut, turned the corner, and finally grounded my 
punt on the upper side of Magdalen Bridge.” 

‘* So you came out into the High ?”’ 

““Yes. There were very few people about, and by keeping in 
the shadows I got into Long Wall without being remarked. Then 
it was plain sailing. I sighted a proggins, but, as he was a hundred 
yaids ahead of me and going in the same direction, we had no difference 
of opinion. The conclusion you know. I say, old man, I think I’ll have 
another whiskey.” 

‘““Gad! It’s nearly twelve,” said Gray, a few moments later, looking 
up at the clock and depositing the empty tumbler on the table. ‘‘Give 
me some clothes, old chap, and then I must cut into college or I shall 
be late. By the way, now one comes to think of it, how about last 
night fF” 

But I was not listening to him. There was a sound of voices and 
footsteps immediately beneath my window, and presently there came a 
loud ring at the bell. 

“Your farmer, I expect,” said I, putting my head out of the window. 
Next moment I drew it in again hastily. I had caught a glimpse of a 
black velvet sleeve. ‘‘It’s the proggins!” I gasped. 

‘“*What’s he come here for?” said Gray. ‘Polly! Polly! You've 
got an evil conscience; you’re quite pale.”’ 

“You fool!” I retorted. ‘Don’t you sce? Some spy saw you 
coming in here——” 

‘“Gad! Yes. There was a harmless-looking old tramp standing 
by Luker’s ai 

‘‘ And he took you ” 

‘ For a woman !”’ 

“Not a doubt of it.” 

For a sccond we stood paralysed. Then—— 

‘* Which prog is it ?” asked Gray. 

‘That beast, Flinch,” I replied. 

We both had a grudge against Flinch for past severities. 

‘Look here,’’ said I, ‘‘ you had best run into my bedder and change 
quickly.” 

‘Too late for that!” said Gray. ‘‘ Listen! ”’ 

The front door had banged and there were footsteps on the stairs. 

‘‘Then, by Jove!” said I, with a sudden flash, ‘‘ we'll have a rise out 
of old Flinch if we get sent down for it. Here, behind this curtain! 
Quick!” 

On the side of my room furthest from the door hung a red plush 
curtain, covering a somewhat unsightly cupboard; and behind this I 
hustled Gray, getting him out of sight just as the door opened and 
the senior proctor entered, followed by one bulldog and the landlord of 
the house. The two latter lingered in the doorway. The senior proctor 
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raised his cap and bowed slightly. He was a young man, clean-shaven, 
with a cynical mouth and remarkably hard, bright eyes. J bowed in 
return, with a slight elevation of the brows. 

‘You will pardon me, sir,” said he, ‘‘but I must exercise my 
authority to search your rooms.” 

‘* Should I be out of order if I asked why, sir?” said I, ina tone of 
the greatest deference. 

‘‘If you wish to know,” said the senior proctor, ‘it is because one 
of my assistants saw a disreputable-looking woman enter this house 
after attracting your attention by throwing stones at the window.” 

‘Tl am afraid your assistant was mistaken, sir,” said I. 

The senior proctor smiled cynically, and cast a rapid glance round 
the room. His eye rested upon the curtain, which was bulging in an 
unmistakable fashion. 

Then, with a sudden wave of his velvet-clad arm, 

‘‘ There is a woman behind that curtain, sir,” he said. 

‘* Sir,”’ I replied, coolly, “‘ pardon me, there is not a woman beliind 
that curtain.” 

‘“You mean to tell me there is no one there?” said the senior 
proctor, with a particularly ugly stare. 

‘“‘On the contrary, sir, there is a friend of mine there,” I replied. 

‘‘ And it is not a woman?” He gave a short laugh. ‘‘ You must 
excuse me if I venture to disbelieve you.” 

He stepped round the corner of the table. 

“Certainly, sir,” said I. ‘‘ You can satisfy yourself.”’ 

He strode towards the curtain, and I sat down on the table, nigh 
to bursting with suppressed emotion. With another flourish of the 
velvet sleeve, the senior proctor plucked aside the curtain, and there 
stood Gray, in the sun-bonnet and the flowered print dress, blinking at 
the sudden access of light. Flinch turned to me with a triumphant 
snort, and I returned his look with one of expressionless gravity. At 
that moment, Gray gave a great, full-toned, bass sneeze, and Flinch 
wheeled rapidly round to take a second survey. The laughter gurgled in 
my throat to see the look of perplexity, followed by one of thunderous 
wrath, as he scrutinised the face before him. There was a tremendous 
pause. | 

‘‘So,” said the senior proctor, ‘‘ you are a man masquerading in 
woman’s dress, sir ?”’ 

He stepped back, and Gray walked out into the room. 

‘You see, sir,” said he, ingenuously, “‘ I thought it was better than 
no dress at all.” 

‘““No dress at all? Explain yourself.” 

‘Will you sit down, sir?” said I. ‘‘ The story is rather a long one.” 

‘In that case,” said the senior proctor,—but he got no further, for 
at that moment, pushing past the landlord and the-bulldog who still 
remained at the door, there swung into the room a portly figure, 
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hatless, coatless, travel-stained, and purple in the face. I did not need 
an exclamation from Gray to make me recognize his farmer. The man 
stood for a moment blinking round upon the company, and then, as his 
eye fell on Gray, he rushed forward with a volley of large, country oaths, 
upsetting chairs and overturning flower-pots, quite regardless of every- 
thing save the figure ly the fire-place. Assuredly Gray had there and 
then met his fate, bit that the proctor and I, making common cause 
against this intrud’.r, seized each a shoulder and held him back, fuming 
and roaring like a mad bull. 

It was some time before we could get him to sit down quietly and 
tell his story, which tallied very well with Gray’s account, save that the 
punt pole had struck a tree, and the farmer had merely tumbled over a 
root in retreating from it. 

‘* But if he had hit me it would ’a’ been broken ribs, sure enough. 
Assault and battery that is, coupled with petty larceny. I knows the 
lor, and I’ll ’ave the loi.”’ 

Now, this advent of the farmer was, in reality, the most fortunate 
thing possible for us; for now, instead of being Proctor versus Under- 
graduate, the battle was University versus Philistia. The senior proctor, 
who had been all this while sitting on the sofa head, dangling one leg 
negligently, now turned to Gray and me. 

‘‘It is the turn for the defence,” said he. 

“They ain’t got none,” said the farmer, stolidly, as he helped himself 
to a good half tumbler of my whiskey. Then Gray began to narrate 
his adventures, starting with Monday’s picnic and coming down to the 
present moment, whilst I corrected and corroborated where it was neces- 
sary. The landlord and the bulldog drew nearer to listen, and Gray 
excelled himself in powers of narration. When he came to the elm-tree 
episode I fancied I heard a sound of amusement from the proctor, but 
his face, when I looked at it, was grave and impassive. Yet perhaps 
I had not been mistaken, for, at last, when Gray reached the climax of 
earnestness, depicting the stout officer of the law standing with the rug 
in his hand in the Abingdon Road, there came an unmistakable, high- 
pitched laugh from the sofa head, and we knew that the senior proctor 
was vanquished. When the story was finished, he turned to Gray with a 
smile that was positively pleasant and said :— 

‘IT must congratulate you on having got safely out of your mess. 
And, moreover,” this to me, ‘‘I must apologize to you, sir, for my sus- 
picions.”’ 

‘Not at all, sir,” said I. ‘‘ After all, the circumstances were—well, 
unusual.” 

There was a grunt from the chair on which the farmer sat, still 
staring at the carpet. 

“TH ’ave the lor of ’im, though. Sure as my name's Griggs, I'll 
‘ave the lor of ’im.” 

However, the matter was settled without troubling the ‘lor,’ and 
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also without casting any slur upon the name of Griggs. Gray apologised 
handsomely, promised to return the clothes next day, and suggested that 
Mr. Flinch should assess damages. The proctor named five pounds, 
and the farmer’s heart was melted. Moreover, the proctor volunteered 
to act as Gray’s banker, and produced a bank note from his pocket-book. 
There was really some good in the proctor. 

‘‘ I’m very much obliged to you, sir,”’ said Gray. 

‘Don’t mention it,” said the senior proctor. ‘‘ By the way, what 
is your college ? ”’ 

‘“‘ King’s, sir. N.H. Gray.” 

‘“T only ask because you will want a note to the Dean, explaining 
your lateness.” 

The senior proctor took out a card, wrote on the back of it, and 
handed it to Gray. ‘‘ Good night.” 

Gray and I were alone. It was beginning to grow light. 

Adjourning to my bedroom, I sat down on the bed, whilst Gray 
proceeded to array himself in garments selected from my wardrobe. 

‘Well, old man,” said he, as he got into a shirt and regarded him- 
self complacently in the looking-glass, ‘‘ it was an experience.” 

‘“* Undoubtedly.” 

‘* And it’s all absolutely impossible.” 

“Quite.” 

He began to don apair of flannels. With one leg out and one leg 
in, he stopped. 

‘“There are many good gifts,” he said, ‘‘which heaven has been 
pleased to give to man. But the greatest of them all, and one for which 
I have never hitherto been sufficiently thankful is ’ He paused 
dramatically. 

Well?” said T. 

‘“‘Trousers,”’ said Gray, putting in the other leg. 
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WAXWORKS. 


By ARNOLD GOLSWORTHY. 


become a ‘‘ Museum of Ceroplastic Art,’ but the gate money is 

the same as usual. People who like to move in all classes of 

Society have a long-felt want supplied in this sweet and re- 
freshing show. One moment you can stand before a king in his crown, 
and a few moments later you can find yourself contemplating with 
amusement the effigy of a lady who earned a precarious living by 
strangling little children and dropping their remains in the river. The 
whole show is extremely choice, but it is the second half of it which ts 
understood to be most in demand among the nobility and gentry of the 
provinces. f | 

The show commences with William the Conqueror and his wife 
Matilda. William is represented as apparently inviting Matilda to take 
a chair, and Matilda is hesitating a little, for the very natural reason 
that no chair is there. But for the fact that William was a man who 
made it an invariable rule to get what he wanted anyhow, Matilda might 
never have been Queen of England. When he first proposed to her, she 
treated him with disdain, but William was not a man who could be 
successfully disdained away from the front door. Nothing but clubbing 
was any use if William had made it his hobby to loiter about anybody's 
premises. He bore with Matilda’s disdain for some years, during which 
time he pursued his courtship in a constitutional way according to the 
popular books of etiquette then in circulation. After the etiquette was 
all used up, William was thrown on his resources, and the best thing 
he could think of to meet the case was a stout, four-foot stick. He 
therefore called on Matilda one afternoon, and, after the usual greetings 
had been exchanged and Matilda had begun to try and freeze him off the 
main topic by discussing the weather, William seized her deftly by the 
back of the neck and swatted her till she hadn’t strength to yell any 
more. He then repeated his proposal and was at once accepted; and 
in after life, whenever there was a domestic difference, William had 
only got to remind his wife of the little tussle in her father’s front 
parlour, and peace was restored with a swish. 

William II. is next seen, and, after him, Henry I. William died, 
either by accident or on purpose, in the New Forest where he had 
gone hunting with his old friend, Sir Walter Tyrrell. Sir Walter, like 
the man in the old song, shot an arrow into the air, but instead of falling 
he knew not where, it fell on William who never smiled again. Henry I., 
who stands close by his brother, is another king who never smiled again, 
though for a different reason. He lost his only son by shipwreck, and 
very naturally the circumstance broke him up a good deal; in fact, the 
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only part about him that was at all lively after the accident was his 
appetite for his meals. Some historians think that he never smiled again 
because his jaws were always occupied with the Court menu. In any 
case, he is said to have died from the effects of too much dinner ; and the 
sorrow of a man who has appetite enough left to over-eat himself is not 
to be weighed by the lb. avoirdupois. It is equally possible, however, 
that what untied Henry’s little knot was a go of something fatal mixed 
with his food ; as in those days poisoning royal people was a tolerably 
popular pastime. 

Most of the kings are represented in a crowned state, but here and 
there you find an exception. It is, by the way, the function of the 
exception to be found here and there. Richard III., for instance, is 
exhibited in a fine suit of armour—the kind of attire which he is sup- 
posed to have favoured most, as he was always expecting to receive a 
little plug in the back whenever he went abroad. Another armoured 
king is Charles II., who wears, in addition, the badge of the Garter, 
an article with which, by the way, he is said to have been extremely 
familiar, even when it was being worn for utilitarian rather than purely 
decorative purposes. The catalogue refers to Charles and his career at 
some length; while the two exhibits preceding him, Sir Francis Bacon 
and John Milton, are dismissed with the curt announcement of their 
names. But Charles’ luck seems to have ended with this trifling dis- 
tinction. Queen Elizabeth, for instance, 1s said to have had an illustrious 
reign because she was contemporary with several great statesmen, poets, 
and navigators ; while Charles’ reign seems to have scooped in only the 
Great Plague, the Great Fire, and the freezing over of the Thames. It 
is usual to assign remarkable events during a reign to the beneficent 
influence of the sovereign himself, but it seems to me that a king could 
benefice all he knew without succeeding in getting the Thames frozen 
over. I do not wish to rob Charles of the laurels on his brow, but it does 
seem to me that his having the Thames frozen over was as much good 
luck as management. 

Sandwiched in between Royal personages and great rulers is the 
effigy of M. Emile Zola. The catalogue doesn’t say anything about him, 
doubtless because M. Zola’s reign is only just beginning. Another 
reason for the singular omission is probably that a description of Emile 
would involve a few remarks about his books, and Tussaud’s exhibition 
has always done its best to interpret the suburban idea of respectability 
to the full. It is quite correct to go and look at murderers and the 
victims of their crimes, and to gloat over ropes that have hanged people, 
but it is very Improper to suggest that cases have been known in which 
people have forgotten to be legally married before commencing the 
responsibilities of family life. 

The next figure to Emile Zola is the lamented Princess Charlotte of 
Wales, whose death, in 1817, was a matter for national mourning at the 
time. The portrait shown here is modelled from the bust for which the 
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Royal lady sat on her wedding day, and which was consequently called 
the ‘“‘Nuptial Bust.” ‘‘ Nuptial Bust” sounds like the French for a honey- 
moon; but I may be mistaken. Close by is Mr. William Shakespeare, 
described as the greatest dramatic poet of ‘‘ any age,”’ a sweeping term 
which seems to include the future with the present and the past in one 
comprehensive swing. I understand that Mr. George Bernard Shaw 
dissents a good deal from this opinion, which is almost universally en- 
dorsed in the country. But then, Mr. Shaw has been indiscreet enough to 
study Shakespeare for himself, instead of basing his opinions on the sound 
conclusions of the Daily Telegraph or the Sunday papers. As far as one 
may judge, it has been the aim of Messrs. Tussaud to arrange their models 
in groups that may be considered as representative of certain classes, or of 
people related to one another socially or politically. Cecil Rhodes, for 
instance, is basking in the general society of Dr. Jameson and President 
Kriiger ; while Mr. McKinley and the Queen of Spain are occupying the 
same platform (the Queen holding a pen in her hand, possibly as a hint 
that the pen is mightier than the sword, or, at any rate, mightier than a 
Spanish man-of-war); and Lord Kitchener is engaged in a quiet but 
apparently earnest talk with Major Marchand. But it would be inter- 
esting to know the reasons that prompted the management to range 
General Booth by the side of the late P. T. Barnum. The inference to 
be drawn from such a grouping is rather a severe one, and, if in- 
tentionally done, seems a little unnecessarily harsh. 

The model of Voltaire is one of the few historical representations that 
had the great advantage of being taken during the life of the subject by the 
late Madame Tussaud herSelf, and on ta&is account is extremely valuable. 
As, however, Voltaire was only a literary man, he is stowed away ina 
corner, while M. Louis de Rougemont, the famous explorer and traveller, 
occupies a post of prominence in one of the doorways. De Rougemont is, 
it is true, something of a literary man himself, but to my mind Voltaire’s 
style is much superior. 

Probably the most valuable section of the Tussaud exhibition is that 
devoted to relics of Napoleon Buonaparte, a party who, to quote the 
description of an eccentric antiquary, was “‘once a Lieutenant of the Line 
and twice Emperor of the French.” Napoleon is said to have been named 
after a well-known game of cards, but the evidence in support of this theory 
is not such as to commend it to careful historians, like myself. He is 
represented in effigy in the uniform ofa Chasseur of the Guards, though any 
kind of uniform that suggested death in large quantities suited Napoleon 
down to the ground. He scattered death around the Continent of 
Europe with the open and generous hand of a man who gives away what 
he has no use for, and for quite a while he practically ran Europe 
to suit himself. Then the luck began to turn, and, if he had been a brainy 
gambler, he would have sold out on the falling market and minimised his 
losses. Unfortunately for himself, he was a born plunger. Ata time when 
his luck was dead off, he scraped together his Grand (or Great) Army, and 
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attempted to knock the bottom out ofa large place like Russia. Whether 
he started knocking at the wrong end, or whether his knocking machinery 
had got kinked up on the journey, will never be known. All that can be 
said for certain is, that the Great Army got very badly spavined over the job, 
and what there was left of it after the excursion was distinctly second-hand 
goods marked down to clear. After one or two minor speculations, Nap 
dumped all he was worth on the Battle of Waterloo and drew a rather 
pronounced blank. He had been under fire for the best part of his life, and 
naturally reckoned that he would at least die a glorious death. Instead of 
which, the ‘‘ Conqueror and Captive of the Earth” pegged out dismally 
from a bad twist in the stomach. Napoleon’s motto was to the effect that 
the career is open to a man of talent, and if the career didn’t open of its 
own accord, he was for prising it open with a shot-gun or a bayonet. A 
man who looks upon destiny like a tin of potted meat—something to be 
wrenched into daylight with a blunt chisel or a sardine-tin opener—is a 
man who has got to get there anyhow. 

Close by the effigy of the poor, sinful Emperor ts the travelling carriage 
in which he was wont to drive out when he was starting for a little high- 
class cemetery work. Some pictures represent the great Emperor bumping 
majestically around on a horse that is rearing up on its hind trotters and 
squaring up with its front ones. But Nap wasn’t that kind of equestrian 
at all. When he rode a horse, he needed something that wasn’t too saucy; 
and if his steed frivolled about under him too much, Nap would get offand 
walk, explaining to the friends about him that he had no inclination to 
embark in the circus business. This carriage was fitted up as far as 
possible with all the conveniences of a flat in town. The main body of it 
formed the dining-room and bedroom, and the kitchen was contained in a 
box fastened on to the back of the vehicle. The travelling carriage was 
captured at Waterloo, Napoleon having abandoned it in a hurry as it did 
not travel fast enough for the purpose which he had in view at the moment. 
In a glass case near at hand you may see a shirt of Napoleon’s, together 
with other samples of the great man’s underwear. But the feature among 
the relics is the counterpane used on the bed on which he died. Thevisitor 
is cordially requested, in special italics, to remark that the counterpane 
is ‘‘ stained with his blood.”’ This choice exhibit isa very suitable prelude to 
the exhibition downstairs. Having studied the gory counterpane, you feel 
a nice, greedy thirst for blood taking possession of you ; and you are then 
probably agreeably surprised to find yourself at the head of the stairs 
communicating with the Chamber of Horrors. After all, we are but 
human, and what is a dead-and-gone Emperor compared with a man who 
murdered a whole family and kept them buried under the boards of his 
bedroom floor till the lodgers downstairs began to complain to the land- 
lord about the state of the drains? 

The horrors are introduced quietly with an unoffensive model of the 
Bastille; and then, all at once, you run against an effigy of the late 
Mr. Troppmann. Mr. Troppmann died rather suddenly in Paris some 
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thirty years ago, and the precise interest his career is supposed to have for 
the British ratepayer is not clearly set forth in the catalogue. The deceased 
gentleman was, to some extent, a humorist, but it is to his skill and 
perseverance as a murderer in cold blood that he owes his footing on the 
ladder of fame. His chief exploit was to murder a family of six people, 
one at a time; and at the conclusion of the performance the victims were 
buried in a field near his house. Mr. Troppman suggested, after his 
conviction, that that field ought to be known as his private cemetery; but 
he had evidently been reading the American humorous papers before 
indulging in this uproarious splash of persifage, and had got his ideas of 
originality rather twisted up. He is said to have walked to the guillotine 
in an ‘‘ agitated manner.”’ One can scarcely feel surprised at this, however, 
as the immediate prospect of being swished into eternity by acut from the 
joint, as it were, must be a little worrying to most people at the time. 

The French origin of the Tussaud family accounts for the liberal 
references to the neat and incisive work of the guillotine ; and the fact 
that the late Madame Tussaud flourished at the time of the great 
Revolution is responsible for many gory relics vividly reminiscent of that 
very red time. It cannot be denied that these relics have for the most 
part a value that mere figures cannot express; but when you are surrounded 
by them in adimly-lighted, underground chamber, the whitewashed walls 
of which are obtrusively decorated with skulls and crossbones, they don’t 
seem to be worth halfas much as the open street outside with a policeman 
within convenient hailing distance. A relic that must in its way be almost 
priceless is the guillotine that did such a thriving business in the stirring 
days ofthe Revolution. The framework ofthis pleasing instrument is not 
exhibited ; but its vital parts, the knife and /unetie, are resting after their 
labours in a quiet corner. It was this knife that separated the heads of 
the hapless King Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette from the rest of them ; 
and the same weapon also finished off what was left of Robespierre after 
his attempted suicide, and justified the interference of the government 
undertaker. Twenty thousand persons are stated to have been decapitated 
into everlasting rest by this choice relic, and yet it doesn’t seem to have 
bad dreams or disquieting moments. It is generally alleged that the 
guillotine used during the busy period in question was built on the exact 
model invented by Dr. Guillotin, but the experts declare that the facts are 
otherwise. It is true that Dr. Guillotin, who is described as ‘‘a 
philanthropic physician,” invented some sort of machine for killing people 
ina hurry; but the instrument patented by the revolutionists was a superior 
type of goods altogether. I suppose Dr. Guillotin’s ‘‘ philanthropy ” was 
due to the fact that, during his practice as a physician, he had got heartily 
tired of seeing his patients peg out slowly under medical treatment, and 
concluded, as thercsult of his experience, that it would be better for people 
who think of sending for a doctor to stock a guillotine on the premises 
instead. The net result in the long run would presumably be about the 
same either way, only the guillotine would be cheaper and more expeditious, 
and one visit would clinch the business. 
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Whatever may have been the points about the good doctor’s apparatus, 
however, the National Council did not do more than retain its basic 
principle. The slicer which they put on the market, while duly named 
after the estimable philanthropist, was finished off on the lines of other 
models ; and, considering the work it got through, it appears to have been 
a good and workmanlike piece of machinery. I do not know whether the 
National Council arrived at the perfected weapon after a long series of 
experiments ; but, if so, the parties who furnished the raw material for 
those experiments must have had a rather trying time while the machine 
was in its rudimentary stage. The guillotine is not a particularly cheerful 
instrument; but when it has become absolutely necessary that a man’s 
head should be severed from his body, the guillotine seems to be preferable 
to the nude simplicity of the axe. At least, the guillotine does what it 
has to do in a single swipe; whereas the practice of the old headsmen of 
having one smack, and then stopping to moisten their heads and use a little 
profanity before putting in the second and third, could not have been at all 
amusing for the party at the block end of the deal. Some scientists have 
asserted the guillotine is faulty because death does not always follow 
instantly on decapitation. But it does not seem to me quite fair to lay the 
blame of any such appalling contingency on the apparatus. The guillotine 
has been simply called upon to remove the head in one piece with 
promptitude and despatch, and it undeniably does so. If, after that, the 
victim persists in remaining alive, that is his look-out. Iam not, ofcourse, 
competent to discuss the medical aspect of this alarming question; but I 
find it very difficult to believe that a man has much in the way of business 
or domestic worries as soon as his head and liver have finally severed the 
tie that fondly bound their joys and their griefs together. The guillotine 
preserved by Messrs. Tussaud is to be congratulated on the fact that, before 
it retired from business, it had the satisfaction of operating professionally on 
men like Robespierre and the others who gave it a start in life, thus 
showing that what is sauce for the goose can be just as saucy for the gander 
when Nemesis is on tap. 

There is a certain air of romance about the guillotine which the gallows 
does not share. The little click that swishes the machinery along from 
‘cause to effect, as it were, introduces a little splash of colour into the scene, 
whereas the spectacle of a man who has been swung off in the dry to a 
land that is fairer than this is simply and baldly indecent. Besides which, 
the gallows, having been mostly employed in dealing with vulgar criminals, 
loses its poetry as well as its local colour. I do not know whether any 
instance is recorded of the guillotine having failed to bring matters to a 
head at the proper moment; but it is certain that the gallows has been 
tried and found guilty of this paltry offence. In the Chamber of Horrors 
is the pleasing effigy of a gentleman who went through the entire 
operation of hanging except the death part, which was not on hand on the 
fateful morning. Mr. John Lee is the party in question who is represented 
in wax for the millions to gloat over in the dim and eerie light of the 
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Chamber. Mr. Lee was taken to the scaffold in a somewhat despondent 
condition ; somebody pressed the necessary button, but the machinery did 
not do the rest. It didn’t do anything. With profound apologies for the 
delay, Mr. Lee was asked to wait a few moments while the apparatus was 
being overhauled, and, as he had nothing else on hand at the moment, he 
waited. The machinery was screwed up three times in succession but it 
didn’t hang worth threepence anyhow, and finally Mr. Lee was informed 
with regret that he would have to postpone his departure for the present. 
As he had not apparently arranged for anyone to meet him at the other end, 
he put up with the disappointment cheerfully ; and the next day he learnt 
that the authorities were not going to try and worry him to death any 
more, but to give him a lifer instead. It seems to me that a gallows that 
is capable of freaks of this sort is a rather over-rated institution ; and 
its precise superiority over the good old method of clubbing the defendant 
over the head with the back end of a meat chopper is not obtrusively 
apparent. The old cave-dwellers did not know anything about machinery 
and black flags, but when they started on the track of a condemned 
rufhan with nothing more elaborate than a jaggy piece of flint, they 
could jerk him among the angels with a single clump. 

Apart from the numerous effigies of sinful people who have died 
by desire, the Chamber of Horrors contains a number of choice “relics” 
that constitute a perpetual feast of delight for people from the country 
who have come to town to see life. How far one may be considered as 
seeing life in what is practically a waxworks sepulchre, is a matter we 
need not debate. I suppose people in the country lead such quiet lives 
that they are driven by the mere craving for violent contrast to gloat 
over little reminiscences of murder and sudden death. After a man has 
lived for years amongst the green fields and leafy trees with no greater 
excitement than the swarming of the bees, or a stand-up fight between a 
couple of disorderly chickens, he feels that the soul within him craves for 
a more tumultuous diet. And since the scientists tell us that red is the 
most aggressive contrast to green it is not unreasonable that our country 
cousin should find the red part of Madame Tussaud’s imparting a sort of 
tone to his rural sysetm. The frisky excitement of the bull at the 
sight of a red rag is due to the same simple cause. The bull spends so 
much time with green in his eyes, so to speak, as he browses in the 
meadow, that anything red exhilarates him to the degree of making 
him long to go and kill something in the conscious exuberance of 
his vitality. And as with the bull, so it is probably, in a lesser degree, 
with our relative from the green lanes, though in his case the particular 
craving is happily satisfied by a contemplation of the killing exploits 
of others. 

What must be the delirious ecstasy of the young man in a misfit 
of check trousers, who can stand before the case in the centre of the 
Chamber of Horrors and feast his eyes on actual pieces of rope that 
have swung fellow creatures from the Old Bailey to the Gates Ajar! 
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And when he has wallowed sufficiently in this lovely spectacle, he may 
linger fondly over the contemplation of the garments of a lady who was 
swatted to death in an untimely and quite illegal way. What is Czsar’s 
toga with its ‘“‘rent the envious Casca made,’’ compared with such a 
glorious thrill as this? And then there are the exquisite relics of the . 
murder that took place on the first floor of somebody’s house, and ran 
through the boards. This delightful episode enables the old firm to 
exhibit pieces of the ceiling of the room below, which, the visitor is 
kindly invited to note, are liberally splashed with real blood guaranteed 
by the management. What could be sweeter or finer than that ? 
Sometimes I wonder whether the people who yap so much about 
elevating the masses have ever been to see the fragment of toffee that 
the baby sucked before it died by violence, or the perambulator 
in which sections of its body were carted along the King’s high- 
way. Ibsen is a low-down, pandering entertainer; but these footling 
details of insane butchery are of unquestioned respectability and moral 
worth. And the-chief thing about it all is, that the ‘‘ masses” not 
only say this sort of thing, but honestly believe it. 

After a study of this sordid frippery, it is quite a relief to turn to the 
modelled head of Marie Antoinette (taken immediately after the execution 
by Madame Tussaud herself). Under ordinary circumstances, the wax 
cast of the severed head of a fellow creature, with the blood splashes 
liberally blobbed in, would seem rather a revolting spectacle ; but, after 
the frowsy relics of back-parlour crime, Marie’s remains are positively 
refreshing. It is not a matter of the rightness or wrongness of her 
shocking death so muchas of the relief at feeling that here at least was 
somebody who was killed on a more or less constitutional system, and 
for a more considerable inducement than a clear profit of ninepence or 
a plug of tobacco. No doubt, a cast of this kind has a certain historical 
value which one hardly assigns to the effigy of the murderer of Hannah 
Brown, which is well in the limelight, as it were, of the show, coupled 
with the actual knife that was used by the murderer to cut up his victim. 
There are several casts of this kind, including that of Robespierre, and they 
are undeniably interesting ; while one cannot but incline to the view that 
a lady who could stock her show with effigies moulded under such 
gruesome circumstances must have been no slouch of an enthusiast in the 
good cause. 

In addition to the models contained in the Great Hall and the 
Horrors Room below it, there is a section devoted to historical tableaux 
of a more imaginative kind. The little incident in the life of Alfred 
the Great, with respect to the burning of the cottager’s cakes, is faithfully 
represented, and is doubtless quite as reliable as are the pictures of 
current events abroad that are drawn by artists in Chelsea for the 
weekly newspapers of the metropolis. There is also a very striking 
tableau representing King Johnin the act of signing the Magna Charta. 
John was a striking example of the old proverb that great men are only 
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great because their contemporaries are small. John started by being 
particularly great, and hankied with freedom as much as he wanted to. 
But by degrees his contemporaries grew up a little, and John’s greatness 
started on the shrivel. Finally, it got down to such a point that he could 
be rudely pushed up against the wall without being able to get any 
deaths from among the pushers in return. About that time, John was 
pressed to sign the Magna Charta. He dodged the pressure with some 
success at first, but when Robert FitzWalter gave him the choice of 
signing on or being wrenched off his Royal seat and kicked in a soft part, 
John climbed down and voted with the majority. From that day England 
has been a free country, and numbers of people who object to sewing 
shoddy goods at the rate of sixpence per diem of fourteen hours are now 
quite free to die instead, if they prefer it. 

The tableaux are scattered about the premises with a liberal hand, 
and it was an astute idea of the management to fix things up so that visitors 
have to pass through the refreshment bar in order to inspect the dramatic 
groups. Even aman who isn’t thirsty can often persuade himself that 
he is, under provocation of that sort. It is characteristic of the 
proprietors that, even among the tableaux which are exclusively 
concerned with scraps of British history, a Napoleon relic had to creep 
in somehow. This is no other than the camp bedstead used by 
Bonaparte at St. Helena, a most valuable as well as a pathetically 
interesting object. The bedstead bears the pillow and the mattress on 
which the great man died, and an effigy of the corpse tops the lot. If 
the visitor to Madame Tussaud’s comes away with any idea at all, it will 
surely be with the firm and rooted conviction that Napoleon Bonaparte is 
dead. It is the one fact above all others that is insisted on by the 
management from start to finish ; and perhaps the overwhelming interest 
and importance of the fact, together with the exceptional facilities for 
impressing it upon the public, will readily excuse its prominence 
among their wonderful ‘“‘ ceroplastic” display. 
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“Where do we all come from,” I asked ; 
And Echo answered, ‘‘ Where.” 

“Where do we all go to,” I asked 

But Echo wasn’t there. 
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PIRATES AND BUCANIERS. 


By Dion CLayron CALTHROP. 


CapraIn Henry MorGan. 


Drink and sing, and eat and laugh, 
And so go forth to battle : 

For the top of a skull and the end of a staff 
Do make a ghostly rattle. 


APTAIN MORGAN, that admirable, if some- 
what sanguinary, gentleman, may be surely 
called the King of the Bucaniers. ‘‘ Taffy 
was a Welshman, Taffy was a thief,” although 

I hesitate to draw comparisons, Captain Morgan was a 

Welshman, and he certainly regarded other people's 

property in a light peculiar to thieves—and bucaniers, 

perhaps, also to Welshmen. 

His actual history is too well known to repeat: the 
sack of Puerto del Principe, the island of St. Catherine, 
and Panama are known by everybody, it is his character 
I should like to treat of. In the Art of Bucaniering he 
knew no equal, and although not so picturesquely brutal 
as many pirates, he possessed a gift for subtle Cruelty it 
would be hard to beat ; besides the part he played, he 
played to perfection. ‘‘ Pirate I may be, cruel perhaps, 
a cheat, a liar, and I have indulged in canary sack, but 
false to the Eye that winked at my doings, never!”’ 

The eye of Charles II. must, for many reasons, have 
been on the perpetual wink, and when he rewarded 
Captain Henry with a knighthood and a Governorship 
of Jamaica, I opine he smiled also. 

We e will not deface the memory of the dead, but Sir Henry Morgan 
must have been a beautiful brute. We can picture him with the 
appropriate surroundings, playing the Fine Gentleman, the lace about 
218 
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wrists stained with crimson blood—if only blue blood made those stains 
it might not have been so noticeable, and he slew many titled persons 
in his day—he is reclining on cushions, resting on a fine carpet on the 
sand, an awning has been arranged to shade him with his pistol, he turns 
over moidores, doubloons, and pieces of eight (How that reminds me of 
John Silver’s parrot), it is the day of division of spoil; he cheated his 
men so elegantly, with such art that for a long time they did not notice 
it; he did it, however, once too often, and conveniently vanished. He 
has divided the gold, and a man, once a Bristol tavern keeper, strikes up 
a song :— 

A quick run to the South we had, and when we made the Bight, 

We kept the offing all day long, and crossed the bar at night. 


Six hundred niggers, in the hold, and seventy we did stow, 
And when we clapped the hatches on, ’twas time for us to go. 


And then the men turned from the cards for the moment and yelled the 
Chorus, Morgan beating time to the air, on the pile of gold by his side. 


Time for us to go, 
Time for us to go, 

And when we clapped the hatches on, 
*T was time for us to go. 


The Captain throws him some money with a coarse jest, and the 
card-playing goes on, the men humming the chorus as they shuffle and 
deal. A curious scene, and the Fine Gentleman thinking out the sack of 
some city, and details, possibly, of pleasant butchery. 

He had one trait of the nervous man, the artistic temperament—he _ 
- perpetually sucked his under lip; laying in the rain before the Castle of 
Chagres, previous to Panama, he was doing this, anxious if the rain 
should damp his men’s gunpowder : he was not then as we see him later, 
talking with Sir Thomas Modiford and John Evelyn, on September 2oth, 
1672. ‘“‘Such an action,” says Evelyn, on August 1gth, referring to 
Panama, ‘* has not been done since the days of the famous Drake.” There 
was an Incident at that sack which calls up the savagery of the Pirate 
well. They found a Spaniard, richly dressed, and demanded the hiding- 
place of his treasure. He was a beggar in reality, thieving a merchant’s 
clothes, and did not know where the treasure lay. This they would not 
believe, so they disjointed his arms and legs—no answer—they twisted a 
cord round his forehead till his eyes stood out like eggs, cut off his ears 
and nose, and singed his face with burning straw. Finding it useless, 
they tossed him to some negroes who killed him with their lances. 

Although without success with the fair sex, as the story of the 
merchant of Tavoya’s wife shows, he did well for himself at Court. 
Captain Henry Morgan winked at the King, money changed hands, 
instead of the noose the Garter, and His Gracious Majesty, Charles II., 
winked back. ‘‘ Rise, Sir Henry Morgan.”” Peace be to his ashes—but 
they must be warm. 


THE TRYSTING PLACE. 
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SHE WAY OUT. 


By G. B. Buran. 


PROLOGUE. 


joyously drifted into a little Californian mining camp—his pants 

travel-stained and artistically ventilated with sundry holes—and 

announced with almost childish simplicity that, some months 
since, he had left his home at the Four Corners in the Ottawa Valley to 
make a fortune ‘ gold-diggin’.” He had not made it yet, but trusted his 
hearers’ good-nature to put him in the way of doing so. Then he sat 
down by the fire and expressed his readiness to share in the evering 
meal. 

Alkali Jack, as spokesman of the party to whom the stranger made 
this stupendous request, affected to treat his statement with becoming 
gravity, first supplying the hungry young man with a square meal which 
the latter swallowed as if he had not eaten anything for a week. 

‘IT should say, Deacon,’’ Alkali Jack remarked, and the others 
hailed the nickname with becoming joy on account of its singular 
inappropriateness, ‘‘I should say, Deacon, what you really want ain’t so 
much a fortune as a church or a Sunday School to look after. With 
that serious countenance of yours, you ought to be either a parson ora 
gamin’ sharp. We ain’t much use for gospel ducks down this way, so 
maybe you'd better chip in at something a trifle more worldly. If you’d 
like to take a hand at any little game, when you’ve finished wolfin’ down 
that grub, such as poker, for instance, we’ll begin with you right off, and 
teach you how to play. A manas can’t play poker up here’s better dead. 
We've no use for him.” 


A T about eight o’clock one evening, thirty years ago, ‘“‘ The Deacon” 
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Whereupon ‘‘ The Deacon,” as he was hereafter addressed, had 
gravely intimated that he was willing to “take a hand” at poker, 
although he had only a childish and not at all intimate knowledge of the 
game. At the end of the sitting, however, in spite of his professed 
ignorance, he had won seven hundred dollars from Alkali Jack, although 
that worthy cheated unscrupulously. The Deacon’s quiet, unostentatious 
manner completely upset Alkali Jack. He handed him the money with 
a demoralised air and passed his hand over his forehead in unaffected 
amazement. ‘‘ I take that back about your wantin’ to run a church or a 
Sunday School,” he remarked. ‘You come from Canady, don’t you ? 
What you want’sa slap up gamblin’ hell anda pianner. That’s more 
in your line. You ain’t playin’ no put-up game on me with those fellers 
over the ridge yonder? Sure you're a Canadian ?”’ 

The Deacon modestly replied in the affirmative, and went on eating 
with an appetite which filled the others with envy and dismay; envy at 
his capacity for assimilating eleemosynary meals; dismay when they 
recollected the cost of provisions. | 

Alkali Jack gazed somewhat moodily down the cafion in which the 
party was encamped. The river ran below witha pleasing murmur as 
the breeze, which had suddenly sprung up, played with the Deacon’s long 
hair. Inthe distance the snow-capped summits of the hills could be 
faintly seen. 

‘‘Do they all play poker as well as you in Canady?” Alkali Jack 
asked, ‘‘or have they raised a collection to defray your expenses and 
sent you, like thuse sharps mentioned in the Bible, to spy out the land ?” 

The Deacon modestly remarked that most of his friends played poker 
as well as he did, and better. He was only an ‘‘ amatoor,”’ so to speak. 
They could all give him points and beat him without any difficulty. 

‘‘And the babies in arms take a hand also, I presoom,” said Alkali 
Jack, gazing at the young man with ill-concealed admiration. ‘“ They 
just chip in when they’ve nothin’ to do and skin the old folks, eh?” 

The Deacon affirmed that, although he was not given to exaggeration, 
he had seen little ones of four and five playing poker in the stores with 
their elders and not infrequently making a good thing of it. 

“You hear that!’’: Alkali Jack moodily remarked, addressing the 
others, ‘‘ You hear that! We thought we knew the game up here, but it 
seems as if we haven’t mastered the rudiments yet when every tenderfoot 
as comes along can rake in seven hundred dollars without raising an 
eyelash. The Deacon’s is a great country. Oh, it’s a great country, 
and don’t you forget it.” 

‘‘It is that,’’ remarked The Deacon, with modest enthusiasm. 

‘“‘ A great country to get out of,’”’ continued Alkali Jack. ‘‘ But seein’ 
as it’s you, Deacon, we’ll consider the incident closed without bloodshed. 
You just come along with me to my tent when you've finished supper— 
if you ever do finish—and show me how you did it. ’Tween us, we ought 
to smite the Amalekites’’—Alkali Jack seemed to think that the stranger's 
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serious countenance demanded a certain familiarity with Scriptural 
incident—‘“‘ and scoop In the camp.” 

Alkali Jack soon discovered, however, that, apart from his shrewdness 
at poker, The Deacon had the guilelessness of a child, and required 
incessant protection from the pitfalls which are so frequently dug for the 
unwary. The friendship between this ill-assorted pair was very deep 
whilst it lasted; but there came a day when Alkali Jack and The 
Deacon, greatly to the latter’s regret, went different ways. The Deacon’s 
religious principles were outraged by his companion’s lack of morals, 
after certain incidents in which a lady in a pink silk dress of superlative 
splendour had played a not wholly immaculate share, and they separated, 
in dudgeon on Alkali Jack’s part, with sincere grief on The Deacon’s, who 
irritated Alkali Jack by praying for him with great fervour one evening, 
whilst his fellow miners stood round and threw in gratuitous suggestions 
when The Deacon, with more kowledge than tact, referred to his friend’s 
little weaknesses. Had it been anyone else but The Deacon, 
Alkali Jack would have shot him on sight. ‘ Teach him, O Lord,”’ 
prayed The Deacon, “ not to git drunk, not to run away with other men’s 
wives, not to cheat at poker, not to But Alkali Jack jumped on a 
mule and galloped away in a rage as The Deacon looked wonderingly 
round and wiped his heated brow. ‘‘ Seems sorter put out ’cause I’ve 
throwed up to the Lord all I could remember about him,” he said, in 
simple faith; ‘‘ but if so be that anyone else can think of something’ I’ve 
forgotten, or ain’t heard about, I’ll put it before the Throne and we'll 
pray for it to be straightened out.” 

It must be confessed, however, that The Deacon’s piety became 
a little embarrassing as time went on; for his friends were not always able 
to recognize its vigorously practical application to the affairs of everyday 
life. The blond beauty of The Deacon, the magnificent sweep of his 
golden beard, the naive simplicity of his childish blue eyes, his blushing 
reluctance to be led into the primrose paths of dalliance by unblushing 
Californian Delilahs, combined to procure him many adventures, the safe 
emergence from which was only accomplished by the promptitude of his 
dexterous revolver practice. At first, confident in a strength which was 
almost sublime, ‘‘ Deacon” Hartopp disdained to draw his weapon; but, 
when he found that this reluctance to shoot necessitated an ignominious 
crawling under bar counters and hiding in out of the way corners, he 
devoted all his spare moments to pistol practice with such satisfactory 
results that disappointed rivals began to fight shy of him. There was, 
however, nothing mean about The Deacon in his treatment of these 
unsought-for antagonists. His reluctance to shcot was so well known 
that no one felt justified in criticising the rapidity with which the little 
grave lot (it had been purchased by him from the results of his early 
attempts at mining, as a partial salve to a particularly sensitive 
Presbyterian conscience) had become tenanted. After any difference of 
opinion forced upon him by unsophisticated strangers, The Deacon, 
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emerging victorious from the strife, went round, with a simple, serious air, 
and extended an invitation to his friends to be present at the obsequies. 

‘Thar was a Greaser,”’ he would say, casually, as he lit his pipe and 
mopped his perspiring forehead with a flaming bandana—‘‘ Thar was a 
Greaser at Simpson’s last night as "lowed Miss Juanita was incommoded 
by a little offering of a brooch I’d made her just for luck. In the end, 
the argeyment went agin him,-and the fun’ral’s to-night. The Express 
Waggon ’ll take up any of the boys who'd like to see him planted. It do 
seem as if a quiet, peaceful, religious man, who wants to be an elder .- 
some day, hasn’t any show here. Folk at Simpson’s is allowin’ to chip 
in and buy me another buryin’ lot if this yer game goes on; but I’m not 
takin’ any. I’ma quiet man, and all this excitement don’t give me no 
time for collectin’ bugs and flowers.” And, with a weary air, The 
Deacon would continue his round of calls until he had secured the proper 
number of guests to swell the funeral cortége. 

The Deacon had built himself a little hut just outside the lot where 
his defeated antagonists reposed, and devoted the space unoccupied by 
graves to the cultivation of flowers—those childlike offerings to Miss 
Juanita which, in conjunction with a gold nugget tastefully set as a brooch, 
had given so much offence to the amorous Greaser. Moved by a sense 
of the fitness of things, Miss Juanita had placed the flowers on the 
coffin as a tribute to one who had fallen on an unexpected battle-field. 
It is needless to say that The Deacon was greatly touchcd by this 
generous appreciation for the fiery victim of circumstances. It argued a 
largeness of mind and a freedom from prejudice on Miss Juanita’s part 
which induced him to consider seriously whether he had better cut the 
Gordian knot of his difficulties by proposing to her. Whilst he remained 
single, the sight of his blond beard—for so young a man it was of 
unusval length—in the distance immediately attracted the attention of 
those fair ladies whose mission in life was to beguile the weary miner of 
his care, and, incidentally, to relieve him of the gold dust which he had 
accumulated with so much toil. They loved The Deacon for his child- 
like simplicity—a simplicity so stupendous that the gentlemen advisers 
of these fair ladies failed to believe in it—and forced innumerable quarrels 
on him with a reckless inconsistency which filled The Deacon with 
sorrowing amazement. 

It is somewhat needless to say that there was a good deal of concealed 
hilarity among The Deacon’s friends when he proposed to end his 
difficulties by embarking on the somewhat troublous sea of matrimony. 
Men whose cynicism nothing had been able to touch—not even his 
phenomenal skill at poker—declared that this fresh evidence of The 
Deacon’s originality gave them new life; it made them believe in Sunday 
Schools, and the Hereafter, and various other subjects which had for 
many years past escaped their attention. The little mining town was 
convulsed, and bets were freely exchanged as to whether The Deacon 
would carry out his plan. Could it be that his ignorance of the other 
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sex went to such colossal extremes as to lead him to imagine that a 
suitable helpmate was to be found in their midst! His friends, as a last 
resort, fell back on the question of religion; but this failed also. ‘‘ Me 
bein’ a Presbyterian, it don’t seem right to marry a Catholic,” The 
Deacon declared, with serious emphasis; ‘‘ but there not bein’ another 
Presbyterian on the premises, so to speak, and me bein’ tired of having 
to run or shoot, I reckon, gentlemen, if the lady is willin’, we'll not 
raise the question. When aman marries a woman, she’s his religion, or 
orter be.” 

Foiled in this direction, a deputation of leading citizens waited on 
Miss Juanita, the goddess-in-chief of the principal gambling saloon, filled 
with mirth at The Deacon’s simplicity, and confident that their amuse- 
ment would be reciprocated by the fair object of their call. But their 
reception was not encouraging, for Miss Juanita failed to see the latent 
humour of the situation, and persisted in regarding The Deacon’s 
proposal as an eminently suitable one. She had long hankered after 
matrimony and a life of less variety. With heightened colour, therefore, 
she declared that The Deacon was the only gentleman in town, and that 
had it not been for him, she would have left it long ago. 

‘“‘ But,” suggested Alkali Jack, the spokesman on behalf of his fellow- 
townsmen, “‘ you don’t seem to have caught on to the right view of this- 
yer connubialisin’. We bein’ The Deacon’s nat’ral guardians, so to 
speak, and he bein’ kinder simple, it’s our duty to look after him, so’s this 
marriage don’t take place. It can’t take place.” 

’* Why not?” asked Miss Juanita, with feminine promptness. 

Alkali Jack felt a momentary embarrassment; for it was a delicate 
matter to point out to a lady that in the by no means prejudiced 
estimation of himself and his friends her past was not wholly without 
reproach—that her devotion to poker and other kindred games had 
impoverished a great portion of the community. 

As he still hesitated, seeking to clothe his meaning in phrases of 
delicate ambiguity, Miss Juanita regarded him with ominously flashing 
eyes. ‘‘Do you suppose?” she demanded, ‘‘that what’s good enough 
for Deacon Hartopp isn’t good enough for you, scum of the earth that 
you are! For the love of God go away, or I shall shoot some of you.” 

Alkali Jack failed to see the reasonableness of this request, and was 
promptly fired at by his fair antagonist. Whether the sudden shock of 
finding his favourite love-lock cut away in so unexpected a manner 
unnerved him, or whether he so far forgot himself as to draw on a lady, 
was never known; but a bullet struck Miss Juanita on the side of the 
head and glanced off, after splintering a bone. Fortunately for Alkali 
Jack, he was enabled to mount his mule and get away before The Deacon 
heard of the conirctemps ; otherwise, in spite of old friendship, the grave 
lot would indubitably have received another tenant. But Miss Juanita, 
on recovering from her surprise, was the first to do up her hair again, 
and to proclaim that the affair was an accident. She also prevailed upon 
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Alkali Jack . . . was promptly fired at by his fair antagonist. 


The Deacon to allow her to invite the offender to the wedding—a wedding 
which was celebrated with so much pomp, and the consumption of so 
large a quantity of whiskey and other fiery liquids, that for the next three 
days there was not a sober miner within a radius of ten miles. 

With the added responsibilities of matrimony, The Deacon’s serious- 
ness increased day by day. In his guileless simplicity of character, he 
regarded his wife as an angel of light. The hem of her robe was sacred 
to him, and she, in return, worshipped him and his blond beauty with a 
fierce infatuation worthy of her Spanish blood. But when she had 
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presented him with a little daughter, it slowly dawned upon The Deacon 
that he had better return to his native Ottawa Valley and forsake the 
perilous paths of mining for some more humble if less lucrative pursuit. 
He had made his ‘ pile”’ with surprising speed for so slow a man, 
Mrs. Hartopp hinted, and might lose it with equal readiness. She also 
added that she did not care to be reminded of her exertions at the 
gaming tables, and that, if The Deacon did not take her away, she should 
go mad. 

The Deacon’s first recognition of his wife’s incipient madness was 
an attempt on her part to throw little Delia out of the window one hot 
summer night. 

For the moment The Deacon was dazed. He had been so accustomed 
to regard his wife’s every action as inspired that it scarcely occurred to 
him to stop her from destroying the child. But his arm was long, and 
he caught little Delia as she flew through the open window. 

The shock sobered Mrs. Hartopp. ‘‘ It’s my head,” she said, moaning 
and wringing her hands, pitifully. ‘‘It seems to have an iron band round 
it, growing tighter and tighter. Let me throw that child out of the 
window! I shall never be better till I throw her out of the window.” 

The Deacon backed gently to the door, with the baby behind him. 
He feared that, after the manner of her race, she might have a knife 
concealed about her person. ‘‘ Of course,” he declared, with laboured 
distinctness, ‘‘if you wants to throw her out of the window, you'd better 
do it; but you ain't allowed as you'd mess the verandah up. Better do 
it to-morrow.’’. 

‘Take the child, quick, and run over with it to the sheriffs, you 
durned fool,” he said to the frightened servant-girl, who had crept up to 
the door. ‘‘ And don’t let on where it’s gone to.” 

Then began The Deacon’s martyrdon. The imaginary iron band grew 
tighter round the poor creature’s head, and, at intervals, she sought 
wildly to kill everyone about her. No one would stay in the house with 
her at night, and The Deacon did everything for his wife. Sometimes, 
when the pressure of the iron band relaxed, they would wander about 
together in loverlike fashion, she asking after the child and wondering 
what had become of it. When the moon reached certain phases, 
Mrs. Hartopp gradually grew worse. Then the house was barred and 
shuttered, and The Deacon and his wife left alone until the paroxysm 
had passed away. All his wealth availed him nothing. On their return 
to the Four Corners, he would not send his wife to an asylum, for she 
had her lucid intervals, during which he was her only joy. ‘ Marriage 
bein’ a kind of a partnership,”” The Deacon declared, ‘it’s playin’ it low 
down to sneak off and shirk the consequences. How'd I feel if I woke in 
the night and heard her callin’ for me when she was caged, and barred, 
and breakin’ her heart to git out! No, sir. Them as God and the 
Rev. Abner Strong has joined together ain't goin’ to be parted by no 
blank ‘sylums, you bet. We'll just live quietly here and let the money 
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grow for Delia’s sake. When she’s quit school, she can set to work and 
spend it. We'll stop here till that iron band gits loosened, and things 
comes night again. 

And so The Deacon, with touching gentleness, tended the mad 
woman and gave up his life to her. The doctors told him that Alkali 
Jack’s bullet had caused the mischief, and that in all probability a splinter 
of bone was the cause of the pressure on the brain; but he refused to 
allow his wife to run the risk of an operation which would either kill or 
cure her. When the poor madwoman was asleep, this millionaire of the 
Four Corners speculated on the inner mysteries of the insects which he 
included in the generic term ‘“‘ bugs,” or watched the humming-birds 
come within a foot of his blond beard—a beard which was fast growing 
to his waist. He had attained the height of his ambition, and was now 
an Elder of the Four Corners Church. People who were incautious 
enough to forget the fact when addressing him, received a reminder of it 
in no measured terms. The Deacon became a strenuous believer in 
etiquette, and on one occasion, at least, maintained his belief with the 
most disastrous results to all concerned. 


CHAPTER I. 
‘“THE DEACON.”’ 


A fierce, noonday sun blazed down upon the little village of Four 
Corners. Now and then a languid turkey-poult ran out on the dusty 
road in equally languid pursuit of a grasshopper which made futile 
pretence of not wanting to be devoured, and scarcely deigned to protest 
against being eaten when the turkey-poult overtook it. The blinds of the 
stores were tightly drawn in a vain attempt to shut out light and heat, 
and tin roofs sparkled more brightly than all the diamonds of Golconda. 
Here and there a yellow dog lay asleep, nose in dust, taking its chance of 
being run over by a passing buggy; it was cooler in the road than on the 
baking side-walk; and an indefatigable humming-bird—a flying emerald, 
with flame-tipped wings—hovered over the fuchsias and Siberian honcy- 
suckle on The Deacon’s verandah and extracted honey therefrom with 
infinite gusto, its wings moving so quickly that it appeared to be poised 
motionless in mid-air. The tiny feet were tucked out of sight somewhere 
against the downy body, and Deacon Hartopp, for the hundredth time, 
mildly speculated as to the object of the Almighty in creating a bird 
which could only live in flight. 

The Deacon had devoted most of the morning to an unscientific 
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observation of the habits of the trochtlidg, varying this amusement with 
an occasional glance at the closed shutters of the apparently deserted 
house. At his elbow was a seductive concoction which he had learned 
how to mix during his adventurous career as a miner, some thirty years 
ago, when, in common with many other Canadians, he had deserted the 
fertile Ottawa valley and the placid joys of Four Corners to join in the 
mad gold-rush for California. There he had gathered much gold and 
many experiences—particularly feminine ones. To do The Deacon 
justice, much of his time had been spent in attempting to avoid the other 
sex, although as a rule his efforts had been singularly unsuccessful. 

At the present moment he was expecting his daughter, Delia, and 
listening for her light footsteps along the side-walk. Whenever hes 
visited the Four Corners, The Deacon had resolutely refused to allow her 
to live in the same house as her mad mother; he did not consider it 
safe. | Never a day passed without her coming to see him. She had 
always some merry or tender jest with which to lighten his burden and 
make him forget the pain of the poor woman concealed behind the 
shuttered window. Mrs. Hartopp was just recovering from an unusually 
bad attack, and The Deacon felt tired and somewhat irritable, owing to 
his incessant vigils. This afternoon, too, Delia was later than usual, so 
he lit a fresh pipe and waited somewhat impatiently for her arrival. 

Delia Hartopp came along, swinging her straw hat in one hand with 
characteristic abandon. More than one blind was furtively pulled aside 
as she strolled up the village street until she reached the Court House, 
then turned leisurely off at right angles and stopped fora moment under 
the grateful shade of the gaoler’s elms to look at a certain black branch 
which, leafless and forlorn, stood out from its fellows in grim contrast to 
their wealth of greenery. The last horse-stealer in the Ottawa Valley 
had made an unceremonious exit from that particular bough, some thirty 
years ago, and the stain of blood was still on it; for, though the rest of 
the tree flourished exceedingly, this part had been leafless from that day. 
It jutted out, grim, death-like, ominously suggestive of future possibilities, 
and caught the girl’s eye as she looked down the street and saw her father 
sitting quietly on his verandah. The tin spire of his favourite Presbyterian 
church rose glitteringly up from an orchard planted by The Deacon who, . 
even when at his devotions, sat next to the open door and kept one eye 
on his minister and the other on ‘‘ bugs” and birds generally ; he seemed 
to think that his office of elder necessitated an equally rigid supervision 
of church-members and every insect and animal within a five-mile radius 
of the Four Corners. As one of his fellow elders put it, ‘‘the more bugs 
and beetles that hummed round the church whilst the service was going 
on, the better The Deacon liked it.” 

The decided tap-tap of Delia’s feet on the side-walk brought every 
expectant masculine head to the windows, for there were many beside 
The Deacon who were equally eager for her coming. Indeed, the editor 
of ‘‘ The Four Corners Gazette ’’ was so overcome at the sight of this 
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radiant vision in white as to observe in his next issue that he had 
momentarily relaxed his unremunerative toil to feast his eyes on 
Miss Hartopp and cease to wonder why.man was made to mourn. Her 
dainty face had temporarily diverted his thoughts from the vagaries of 
peccant subscribers; in short, it renewed emotions long since deadened 
by continuous contact with the defiling stains of printer’s ink. ‘‘ We 
may be,” added the editor, in a rare outburst of personal candour—‘‘ We 
may be printer, compositor, editor, office boy, proprietor in one; but in 
spite of all these drawbacks, we still have an eye for natural beauty— 
beauty which is as invigorating as the sight of an unexpected subscriber 
coming along with a bundle of green corn and a fixed determination to 
pay for his paper a year in advance.” 

Not wholly unconscious of this involuntary tribute to her charms, or 
the sensation which her long looked-for coming invariably made, Miss 
Hartopp bestowed a friendly nod on the ink-stained, grimy-shirted 
editor, which renewed his vanished youth for at least twenty-four hours, 
and continued breezily ‘“‘ down street ’’ to where The Deacon awaited her 
coming with somewhat less than characteristic patience. Things had 
gone wrong with him, and his nerves were in very bad order indeed. 

Young Frank Lajeunesse, timorously hiding behind the friendly 
blinds of his store, was much gratified by a glimpse of dainty white shoes, 
as Miss Hartoop caught her skirts in one hand, thrust her hat jauntily on 
the coiled-up masses of nut-brown hair, and hesitated, with a becoming | 
show of reluctance, at crossing the dusty strip of road which lay between 
her and The Deacon. 

‘¢ You'll have to come and carry me over, Daddy,” she called sweetly. 
“I’m not going to risk these new shoes and get three inches of dust in 
them. Besides, I’m wearing open-work stockings, and you know what 
they are in a place like this.” 

Young Lajeunesse heard this frank exposition of the secrets of Miss 
Hartopp’s toilet with boyish, tremulous delight and an extreme sense of 
his unfitness to be the involuntary depositary of so sacred a fact. 
Overwhelmed by the sudden necessity for action, and without thinking 
of what he was doing, he dashed out of his store, bare-headed and ina 
primitive costume consisting of light flannel trousers cut short at the 
knees and striped shirt rolled to the shoulders. In his excitement he so 
far got his cigar as to allow it to singe the tip of his fair moustache, thus 
doing away with the patient cultivation of months—an accident which at 
any other time would have caused him excruciating anguish. ‘‘ Won't I 
do as well, Miss Hartopp?”’ he pleaded, crimsoning beneath that young 
lady’s haughty glance, and, too late, becoming conscious of the deficiencies 
of a costume which, to say the least, was decidedly scanty for the public 
Streets. 

Miss Hartopp hesitated between a sense of filial devotion and a desire 
to cause bloodshed among the half a dozen admirers who now openly 
regarded her from the safe shelter of their convenient doorways. They 
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craned forward their necks and listened for Miss Hartopp’s reply, as her 
eyes travelled in questioning wonder from young Lajeunesse’s feet to his 
eyes. She, however, was spared any necessity for reply oy the leisurely 
appearance of The Deacon. Without saying a word, he gave vent to his 
long-concealed irritation by picking up the young fellow in his muscular 
grasp and lightly pitching him through the open doorway of the store, 
where he fell with a crash against a rocking-chair, doubled it up into 
splinters, to the unfeigned delight of the discomfited rivals, who, quite 
forgetting the scantiness of their. own costumes, had been cursing 
Lajeunesse in their hearts for his presumption. 

‘‘Me bein’ an elder, so to speak,” said The Deacon, placidly, 
addressing the crowd, ‘‘and also bein’ responserble for maintainin’ order 
on thisyer street, I don’t allow no half-dressed native to come addressin’ 
my daughter in this permiskus way; tollevents, not whiles I’m round. I 
don’t expect him to put on a clawhammer and yaller gloves and shiny 
boots and curl his hair with a hot poker, but I do expect him to wear 
something. You was sayin’ you wanted to be carried over, Delia, when I 
was interrupted just now by that long-legged jay of a Lajeunesse ? ” 

Miss Delia, totally ignoring the ignominious fate of her admirer, 
laughingly arranged her skirts, and The Deacon, picking her up as easily 
as 1f she were a child, carried her across the road, the girl shooting a mis- 
chievous glance at the discomfited Lajeunesse as he came to the door 
lamely rubbing himself with one hand, and vaguely endeavouring to 
realise what had happened. For the first time in his life he had seen The 
Deacon in a bad temper. And this was the more astounding as he was 
usually the embodiment of placidity. 

After putting his fair burden carefully into a rocking-chair on the 
verandah, The Deacon came back to Lajeunesse and anxiously felt his 
bones, the young man squirming like an eel in his tenacious grasp. ‘It 
bein’ only a wooden cheer as you happened to run up against,”’ said The 
Deacon, pleasantly, although he was conscious of a certain feeling of 
shame at having made such an onslaught on a warm, personal friend. ‘ I 
hope thar’s no great harm done, and them other jays’ll profit by it, 
Frank. In the excitement of the moment, I didn’t quite see who it was ; 
but it sorter occurred to me that when a young lady addresses a remark to 
her parent—that parent bein’ an elder, so to speak—it ain’t for the public 
generally to take upon themselves to chip in and answer it; tollevents, 
such was my impression at the moment, and I acted up to it, you under- 
standin’ as eterket’s got to be kept up whiles I’m an elder and that thar 
ain't a scintiller of a personal feelin’ in this yer episode.” 

The young fellow nodded good-naturedly. ‘‘ That infernal chair’s 
broken my ribs,” he said, somewhat ruefully gasping for breath. ‘‘ Con- 
found your rigid ideas of etiquette, Deacon. One would think you were 
running a Sunday school. Now, I'll come over and apologize to Miss 
Hartopp. I was afraid one of those other fellows would want tocarry her; 
that was why I rushed out in such a hurry. I’d quite forgotten all a bout 
my clothes. You can’t wear much this weather.” 
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The Deacon’s countenance lighted up. ‘‘ Seein’ as no intentional dis- 
respect to the conventionalerties was meant,” he said, gravely, ‘‘and now 
you’ve put your coat on, that’s all right, only me bein’ an el ” 

But, with an impetuous swish of her white skirts, Delia jumped lightly 
from the verandah and frankly held out her hand to the young fellow, 
who carried it to his lips with impassioned devotion, casting at the same 
time an anxious eye on The Deacon to see whether there was any proba- 
bility of his being again thrown across the road. 

The Deacon, however, was busily engaged admiring the scenery. He 
felt that after his amazing ebullition of temper, he must make some allow- 
ance for his young friend. 

‘“ Thar’s a hopper,” he said, not addressing anyone in particular, ‘as 
I don’t reckon to have got the hang of just yet. That little white turkey’s 
eat fourteen of him and he’s kinder scarce just now. He’s more ofa 
straddle bug’n a hopper, with a dash of tater-bug in his spots, and —— 
Oh yes, I remember. We was havin’ a little fuss just now. Sit down, 
Frank, if it don’t discommerdate you, and let bygones be bygones. 
Seems to me I was a bit previous.” 

It did ‘‘ discommerdate”’ Frank Lajeunesse very much; but he sat 
down on the verandah, and every man in the village, still watching from 
behind closed blinds, gnashed his teeth with envy. Each would willingly 
have broken every bone in his body for such a reward. 

Now that he had satisfied the exacting claims of social etiquette with 
all the vigour that occasion seemed to demand, The Deacon became 
sympathetic and brought out a cushion and placed it on the chair; then, 
he went inside the house, and returned with a foaming mixture in a 
tumbler. There was also a straw in the tumbler. The Deacon supple- 
mented the straw and the tumbler with an expensive cigar. ‘‘ Me bein’ 
an elder,” hc said, apologetically, to his young guest, ‘‘I don’t take no 
stock in any complicated drinks, but you’ll find this sorter soothing after 
meetin’ with—with an accident, so to speak; an accident I’m bound to 
admit as took us both by surprise.” 

Lajeunesse understood that, in a moment of irritation, he had been 
sacrificed for the benefit of the gilded youth of Four Corners, and that 
this was The Deacon’s way of making amends for such unusual hastiness 
of action. The Deacon had been much worried of late by the increasing 
desire of Four Cornerites to dance attendance on Delia wherever she 
went ; it prevented that friendly intercourse which had hitherto existed 
without a break between father and daughter. It seemed to him that, 
although it was unfortunate Lajeunesse should have been the first 
offender to suffer, the hint would not be lost on the others. When 
The Deacon did give a hint, it would have taken a very obtuse Four 
Cornerite indeed not to have understood it. 

“‘Want to murder anyone else, to-day, Daddy?” severely asked 
Delia, as Lajeunesse wriggled uneasily in his chair. She did not approve 
of her particular property being mauled so mercilessly. ‘‘ You don't 
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seem able to forget that you are no longer in California in a rough 
mining camp. You can’t kill a man every day just to get an appetite for 
supper.” : 

The Deacon looked round at the closed shutters regretfully. ‘‘ It did 
seem a bit like it,’’ he remarked with great gusto. ‘I’m feared, Delia, I 
was caught young in Californy, and formed my manners and my con- 
versation accordin’; I never thought, and your mother never thought, as 
we’d end our days in a one-hoss place whar they fine you five dollars for 
carryin’ a gun.” 

He put his hand regretfully into a large pocket at the back of his 
trousers and brought forth a beautifully-chased revolver which he handled 
with loving care. ‘‘ Most people uses their shootin’ pockets for bottles 
now-a-days—quarts—” he said, regretfully ; ‘“‘ but I don’t propose to fall 
in with no such heathenish practice. If the A’mighty hadn’t meant a 
man to carry a shootin’-iron, He wouldn’t have given him a pocket 
to put it in.” 

“ Put it away, Daddy,” said Delia, hastily, ‘for you'll be fined another 
five dollars if the Sheriff catches you. You didn’t see him armed ?”’ she 
asked Lajeunesse. 

Lajeunesse stared straight in front of him across the swift, brown 
current of the river and at the green Laurentian hills on the opposite 
side. ‘‘ Haven’t seen a gun for years,” he declared, unhesitatingly. 
‘‘Shouldn’t know one if I saw it; and if that sneak, Wilmer Jackson, 
tries to run you in again for carrying one, Deacon, I’ll hire those little 
French boys up at the Creek to smash all his windows for him.” 

The Deacon was so overcome by Lajeunesse’s magnanimity that he 
went into the house to fetch another cushion. During his brief absence, 
Lajeunesse, still staring straight ahead of him, said, in low tones, ‘ I’d 
rather thought of being up at The Point about nine o’clock to-night. 
Would you—could you—that is We 

It was Delia’s turn to look straight ahead of her. ‘I don’t know 
why you should imagine that I care to wander round that particularly 
uninviting spit of sand at such an hour of the night,” she said, haughtily. 
‘Is there anything unusual to be seen up there ?”’ 

‘“‘There’s a fine moonlight view of the mountains over yonder,” urged 
Lajeunesse, eagerly. He gave an artistic groan. ‘‘I think you owe me 
some slight recompense for”—he groaned again again, more artistically 
than before and with a suggestion of lingering pathos—‘ this. It may 
take me months to get over it—perhaps years—perhaps I never shall! ”’ 

Delia regarded him with an amused look from beneath the shelter of 
her long-lashed lids. ‘‘ Isn’t one accident of the kind enough in a day?” 
she asked, significantly. ‘*‘ Daddy seems rather inclined to discourage 
my attempts at seeing scenery unless he’s with me. Aren’t you afraid?” 

‘“Not where you are concerned. I’d cheerfully let him smash every 
rib in my body if he wanted to; isn’t he your father? I’ve been waiting 
weeks for an op ‘ 
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““S—s—s—sh!’”? Delia made a mock melodramatic movement. 
‘‘ Isn’t The Point a good place to see fireflies from at night ?” 

‘“‘ They kinder skim round the long grass afore they gets to the 
water’s edge,”” The Deacon innocently replied, as he returned with an air 
of overdone carelessness. 

‘* I’ve rather a fancy to catch a few and wear them on my dress, Dad. 
I could easily sew them into a little muslin bag and let them go again 
afterwards. They wouldn’t be a cent the worse for it.” | 

The Deacon was dubious. ‘‘Seems goin’ against Nature. If God 
A’mighty’d meant fireflies to be used in vain adornment, He’d have said 
so. I put some in a bottle once and they didn’t shine worth a cent. 
Seemed sorter annoyed ’cause they couldn’t get out.” 

Lajeunesse muttered an impassioned aside that the fireflies’ light 
would pale before the splendour of Miss Delia’s brown eyes. 

‘* Of course,” she murmured. ‘If you could not believe that, they 
should never shine on you again.” 

She got up and walked away to the other side of the verandah. 
Lajeunesse gazed at her from his seat—the seat to which the Deacon 
had so remorselessly pinned him—with all his soul in his eyes. From 
the top of her straw hat to the soul of her pretty white shoes he thought 
her perfection. 

And, in truth, Delia was a magnificent specimen of womanhood. 
She was tall, but not too tall, (‘‘Her stature tall, 1 hate a dumpy 
woman,” mused Lajeunesse, vaguely answering at random The Deacon’s 
persistent questions as to the number of frogs to the square yard in the 
‘* Crick”), with beautifully proportioned figure, willowy and strong, 
eyes of a truthful, tender brown yet sparkling with innocent coquetry. 
Less gifted girls sometimes declared that the coquetry was not innocent, 
but assumed with malice propense. A bewidering mass of brown hair 
was drawn away from her temples, and rippled and fluffed into little curls 
at its own sweet will. The jaw was a thought too determined for the 
delicate oval of her face, yet served to lend character to her somewhat 
small, straight nose. Her short upper lip was curved and haughty, the 
lower a crumpled rose-leaf waiting to be kissed. Lajeunesse wondered 
whether his own lips would touch it in bewildering caress; and then he 
groaned again, for Delia was regarding him in a manner so provokingly 
heartwhole and remarkably free from any trace of sentiment that he felt 
his case was hopeless. The expression of her eyes changed ; it suggested 
that she wanted him to go immediately. 

Lajeunesse rose with an exaggerated hobble. At Delia’s frown the 
universe had become ugly. He wanted to go away and hide or throw 
himself over the wharf into the Ottawa's placid flood. Then she would 
weep bitter tears over his cold corpse and wish that she had been kinder 
to him. 

Suddenly, Delia’s brown eyes flashed into Lajeunesse’s blue ones, and 
submerged him with their radiant regard. ‘‘I shouldn’t be suprised if I 
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took to studying fireflies to-night,” she said, significantly; and the 
young man’s heart bounded at her words. He hobbled away as if joy 
had lent him wings. 

When he had gone, Delia turned to The Deacon. ‘ Father, I’m 
tired of staying down at the Sherriff’s. I’m coming home for good.” 

The Deacon coloured duskily. ‘‘ Me bcin’ an el ” he began. 

‘‘Oh, never mind that, Daddy. You’ve endured this solitary 
martyraom too long. Nothing else would have made you so brutal to 
poor Frank; you’ve half-killed him. Why, he could scarcely walk, 
although he was trying to hide his pain all the time. I’m coming back 
to live with you and prevent your getting into difficulties. I’m strong 
enough to take care of myself in emergencies.” She, too, glanced at the 
open shutters. ‘‘ How’s mother to-day?” 

‘* Better,” The Deacon hopefully admitted. ‘‘She ‘lowed as that 
band was gettin’ looser. Sometimes it is; sometimes it ain’t.”’ 

The girl slid into a chair by his side, took his grizzled head between 
his hands, and kissed him fervently. The Deacon began to look more 
comfortable. 

‘Do you know, Daddy, as I lay in bed this morning it suddenly 
dawned upon me that I wasa selfish wretch. Here have I been having a 
good time everywhere, spending your money like water, and leaving you 
and mother to bear your burdens alone. What is the use of having a 
daughter if she isn’t a comfort to you? ”’ 

‘“T dunno,” said The Deacon, feebly. ‘I was ‘lowing, Delia, as 
you’re the sunshine of my life. You never can count on your mother. 
If she was to see you’’—The Deacon looked round guiltily—‘‘ If she was 
to see you kissin’ me, like as not she’d just heave anything handy at you. 
She’s that jealous of me—a poor old wreck of an elder like me—I can’t 
speak to a woman if she’s round. She’s——” 

The shutter was hastily pushed aside, and a pale but beautiful face 
looked out—a face wan and drawn with pain, surmounted by masses of 
dishevelled black hair. The wild, fierce, dark eyes rested threateningly 
on Delia, then softened into momentary recognition, as the girl ran to 
her, took the tired face in her hands, and kissed her mother on the brow 
and lips and eyes. ‘‘ Mother, dear, I’ve come to stay with you,” she 
said, brightly. ‘‘ You haven’t asked me, but I’m going todo so. Won't 
you be glad to have me again? ”’ 

Mrs. Hartopp scrutinised Delia suspiciously. 

“ You're like him,” she said, regarding her husband with a wild stare. 
‘* Yes, you’re like him. TI had a little girl like you once, but he took her 
away. Sometimes in the night, I wake up and cry for her, but 
The Deacon's hiding her away from me.” 

The girl drew Mrs. Hartopp’s wild face to the beautiful curves of her 
generous bosom and held it there tightly. ‘‘ Yes, Mother, dear, but I’ve 
come back again to stay with you as long as you'll have me. Don’t you 
know me?” 
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“You shan't be worried by it dear.” 


‘**T think I She broke off again. ‘‘ No, I can’t remember you. 
What would you do if people came and screwed a band round your head 
just as things were getting right? You don’t know how uncomfortable 
ass. 

‘“ T should unscrew it,” said Delia, gaily ; ‘‘ that’s what I’ve come for, 
Mother. When they do it, you just let me know, and I’ll frighten them 
away, Trust to me, Mother. You shan’t be worried by it, dear.” 

The shadow of what had once been Miss Juanita clutched her by the 
arm. ‘‘ Yes,” she said, eagerly. ‘‘ Yes, that’s it. I'll trust to you, and 
you can drive them away. Come in; it’s dropping off now. Come in 
and throw it away. You’re just the person I wanted.” 

At a sign from The Deacon, Delia nodded and went round to 
the door. Mrs. Hartopp met her on the threshold with an air of 
relief, 
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The Deacon followed Delia. ‘‘ Why, Mother,” he said, cheerfully, to 
Mrs. Hartopp, ‘‘I reckon we’ll have a walk on the wharf to-night and 
see the boat come in. You’re heaps better; heaps.” 

‘* Yes,” said the poor creature, ‘‘ we’ll walk on the wharf to-night and 
see the boat come in. We've waited so many years to walk on the wharf 
and see the boat come in. Then it will carry us away into the dark 
night and we can drop the iron band overboard. They’ll never think of 
looking for it there, will they ?”’ 

‘*No, Mother, of course they won't,” said Delia. ‘‘ It will be quite 
safe there. Now I’m going to brush your hair for you and bathe your 
forehead with this. Brushing one’s hair is always good for curing 
headaches.” 

She drew a small flask of Florida water from her pocket, and, picking 
up a brush from the table, gently unwound the dense masses of her 
mother’s black hair. Under the soothing, almost mesmeric, influence of 
the brush, Mrs. Hartopp’s eyes lost their wild stare. She seemed to wake 
to sudden recognition of The Deacon, who beamed upon her joyfully. 

‘You didn’t mind my putting the flowers on that Greaser’s coffin, 
did you, Deacon ?”’ she asked, with almost childish timidity. 

‘“Why, Mother, now I know you're all right,” said The Deacon, 
looking ten years younger. ‘‘ When you sorter gets back to Californy 
and begins to talk of old times again, thar’s no doubt in my mind we'll 
have our walk on the wharf. Delia, you’ve done your mother good 
a’ready. Now you'd better run home again and forget all this nonsense 
about coming here to live. If you was to live with us always, we 
shouldn’t have the pleasure of expectin’ you every day.”’ 

‘‘You’re not going away?” asked Mrs. Hartopp, fearfully. ‘‘ You’re 
not going away, just when I’ve taken such a fancy to you?) Why, we’ve 
only just been introduced! It—it’s so long since I’ve had a lady to talk 
to, and I want to know what to wear on the wharf. He’s very good ”’— 
she pointed at The Deacon with outstretched, thin forefinger. ‘‘ He’s 
very good, but he doesn’t know what I ought to wear on the wharf. 
He’d let me go in a ball dress if I wanted to. He doesn’t know any 
better, poor creature.” 

Delia peremptorily stamped her pretty foot at her father. ‘I’m not 
going back, Daddy, so it’s no use saying}anything more about it. Now, 
Mother, I'll come and look at your things, and rig you up something to 
wear to-night. You’d better rest a little before the boat comesin. Then 
you'll be quite fresh, and can talk to people.” 

‘“‘Yes,” said Mrs. Hartopp, quite naturally. ‘‘I’ll rest awhile before 
the boat comes in, then I shall be ready to talk to people. But I daren’t 
let The Deacon go alone. He’s no sense where women are concerned ; 
he always believes what they tell him. So foolish, isn’t it? And his 
beard is so golden,” she added, confidentially; ‘‘they all want him. 
They all want him. They’re always trying to get him away from me. 
You’re sure you don’t want him?” 
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‘* Why, of course not, Mother. I’ve no use for him.” 

‘‘ Then come up to my room and help me take off that band. I like 
you; you're so kind,” said Mrs. Hartopp. ‘‘ You’ve such kind, brown 
eyes. Brown eyes are always tender and true. It’s the blue-eyed men who 
are false and fickle, and never wait for the boat to come in. Now let’s 
go upstairs and pick out something to wear.” 

The Deacon Jooked after them open-eyed. ‘‘ That girl’s come back 
to live at home just to please me,” he murmured, huskily. ‘It’s pretty 
risky, but she’s not afraid, not a bit. If ever I go back on her, may I be 
scalped and tortured. But I’m growing that irritable nowadays, I’m 
always doin’ something outrageous. It’s me as is the lunatic. What did 
I want to go slammin’ poor Frank about like that for? I’msure I dunno. 
I’m afraid I hurt him pretty badly.” 

The white turkey poult hopped off his knee, and made its fifteenth 
dash at a composite-complexioned grasshopper. The Deacon whistled 
his pet back again, and settled down on the verandah, wondering why 
the nervous strain of years should have told upon him so suddenly. He 
felt that he was scarcely responsible for his actions. After all, perhaps it 
was just as well that Delia should return to live under the shelter of the 
paternal roof-tree. She evidently knew how to quiet her mother. He 
could hear Mrs. Hartopp talking quite cheerfully, and Delia’s merry 
laugh ring out in return. It was much nicer for everyone that mother 
and daughter should be together again. Then, he set to work wondering 
how he could reconcile his religious professions as an Elder with the fact 
that he had so brutally injured Lajeunesse, and fell asleep in the sun- 
light before he could determine this vexed question, the turkey poult 
roosting contentedly on his knees the while. 


CHAPTER II. 
IN THE BUSH. 


The inhabitants of the Lajeunesse household noticed that Frank ate 
very little at the evening meal, and, in consequence, hazarded various 
uncomplimentary references to The Deacon’s exhaustive conception of 
an Elder’s duties. 

‘‘Did The Deacon think,” Mr. Lajeunnesse Senior wanted to know, 
with sarcastic emphasis, ‘that he was going to reform Four Cornerites 
with his quaint Californian ideas of what was due to a woman? The 
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manners of Four Corners Society had received that stamp of elegant 
refinement which still distinguished them, long before The Deacon’s 
birth. There had been,” Mr. Lajeunesse Senior continued, with a lofty 
disregard for the inner meaning of The Deacon’s action—‘“ there had 
been Elders before, and there would be Elders again, but he prayed 
heaven to preserve him from ever assisting to elect one of The Deacon’s 
calibre. People weren’t to be forced into going to church by The 
Deacon, whether they wanted to or not, and he had a good mind to 
arrest him for having a revolver concealed about his person. To carry 
firearms was forbidden by the laws of this great country, and half of 
the fine would go to Frank if he laid the necessary information. Could,” 
Mr. Lajeunesse Senior further wanted to know, with a slice of tomato 
pickle oratorically suspended in mid air—‘‘ could Frank conscientiously 
declare that The Deacon was guiltless in the matter of carrying weapons ? 
Because, if not, he, Mr. Lajeunesse Senior, proposed to ‘‘ wade in” on 
The Deacon before another sun rose to gladden the world of Four 
Corners.”’ 

“Then you'd better wade out again,” returned the interesting invalid, 
somewhat pettishly for a man of his inches. ‘‘ Look here, Dad, if you 
don’t let The Deacon alone, I’ll never break bread under this roof again. 
He has his standard of manners, and expects us to live up to it, or he'll 
know the reason why.” 

‘‘Guess Frank's got religion,” hazarded his sister Cerissa, with a 
mischievous glance of her charming blue eyes in direction of the 
suffering hero, ‘‘and The Deacon’s going to put him through at the 
Mourner’s bench. When is it to be? Next Sunday, Frank?” 

‘‘ Better break bread than break ribs,’’ retorted Mr. Lajeunesse Senior, 
somewhat crestfallen at this languid reception of his sentiments. 

As Frank started to his feet and indignantly made for the door, 
Cerissa stole after him. She overtook her brother on the verandah, and, 
reaching up, bestowed a somewhat timid kiss on the back of his sunburnt 
neck. ‘I’m sure she like’s you, Frank. Never mind, Dad, he doesn’t 
mean all he says. He’s vexed you didn’t show fight. He’s quite sure 
you could have broken every bone in The Deacon’s body if you’d cared 
to retaliate.” 

Frank turned round, and seized her by the shoulders. ‘‘ Of course, I 
didn’t want to retaliate. Nice thing it would be to retaliate on Delia's 
father! You’ve no sense, Cerissa ; you’re only a girl, and girls can’t be 
expected to understand these things.” 

“Perhaps you'd like to throw me over the verandah, just to prove 
how strong you are,”’ Cerissa said, saucily. ‘‘I know I’m only a girl, 
but I’m not particularly anxious to be anything else. If you don’t put 
me down at once, I‘rank, you’ll be too late to meet her.”’ 

Aghast at this penetration, he limply dropped Cerissa. ‘‘ What do 
you mean ?” 

She leaned against the verandah post, her pretty face dimpling into 
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laughter. ‘‘Oh, pshaw, Frank! Do you think I’ve never had people 
running after me? When they come hanging round our verandah, they 
always put on their best coats and all that sort of thing. Why, you’re 
wearing the new suit that came from Ottawa yesterday. Don’t tell me! ” 
And he blushed guiltily beneath this unexpected revelation of her superior 
intelligence. 

‘“‘I’m not going to tell you anything,” he said, grimly. ‘‘ You know 
too much already, or think you do. __If it had been anyone else but The 
Deacon, you know well enough what would have happened.” 

She laid arestraining hand on his arm, and for the life of him he could 
not brush it away. ‘‘ Be careful, Frank. The Deacon’s an ugly customer 
when he’s roused. You might have learned that from to-day’s 
experience.” 

‘Well, who’s going to rouse him? I’m not. I’ve had quite enough 
rousing for one day. Can’t a man enjoy the fresh air without all this 
unnecessary bother.” 

The rustle of her light skirts in the distance showed that she disdained 
to notice his weak evasions. ‘‘Go and help the family catch fireflies,”’ 
she scoffed back from the fragrant seclusion of the orchard. ‘‘ There’s a 
much finer kind up at The Point than there is here, but it takes two 
people to catch them. So long, Frank. I hope you’ll have a good time 
with Delia.” 

He plunged angrily after her, only to rush up against the yielding 
embrace of a huge bush of Siberian honeysuckle, which smothered him 
with unsolicited sweets. When he looked round again, the orchard was 
empty. Beyond the outer fringe of it, he saw a white dress with the dark 
shadow of someone’s coat-sleeve silhouetted against a feminine waist. 
‘It’s that Pete Lorillard,” he muttered, with a frown. ‘‘ No wonder 
Cerissa understands! The things a woman understands before she’s out 
of her cradle take the average man a lifetime to find out.” 

With this unchivalrous reflection, he plunged out of the moonlight 
into the pungent darkness of the pines, their fallen needles making a soft 
carpet for his eager feet. 

The exultant blood within him coursed swiftly through his veins. He 
was young; he loved; the world was before him ; the summer night his. 
Through dim arcades of ghostly trunks she would soon be coming towards 
him, the still starlight lingering in her eyes, a world of delight in the 
wondrous beauty of her lithe form. Sleepy squirrels dropped little bits 
of branches on his path. Two gliding, gleaming, writhing, twisting, 
striped and speckled snakes, wooing in the soft moonlight of a little glade, 
glared fiery hate at the unwelcome intruder and hissed away through the 
shadows in undulating lines. But in the -heart of the man arose no 
answering hate. Bending pine branches waved wordless replies to the 
distant rhythm of the river, as the soft hoo-00-00-00-00 of a wandering 
owl, brushing with velvet wing the swaying plumes of the trees, made 
musical moan upon the aromatic air. But Lajeunesse, oblivious of the 
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beauty of the night, strode on towards The Point. The Bush ended there, 
and broad bands of moonlight lay upon the pastures beyond, the play- 
ground of fireflies, flitting towards the open air. They wound in and out 
of the scattered cedars; they flitted breast high amid the tangled fern ; 
they whirled, and wheeled, and crossed above, below, around, in ever- 
changing bands of light. : 

As Lajeunesse paused to watch the fireflies and feel this sudden 
coming into the world of Faéric, the sigh of the river changed to an 
exultant murmur, the stars shone softy down upon Delia, the moonlight 
filtered through the open branches of a pine at the water's edge in 
patches on the white sand at her feet. Her diadem was gemmed with 
encircling fireflies, her kingdom a realm of love and beauty and delight, 
her subjects, earth, air, sky, the rushing river, the time-worn range of 
mountains on the opposite shore. They were all hers; he was hers. 
The world old? Pshaw! The world and Love were young with the 
glory, the glow, the fire, the passion of youth. He tottered across the 
intervening space, threw himself at Delia’s feet, and kissed the hem of 
her garment. Something in his side cracked, and he fell forward prone 
on the white sand with a broken cry. 

When Lajeunesse awoke to shivering consciousness his head rested 
between Delia’s arms. She looked down upon him somewhat quizzically, 
dabbled her wet handkerchief on his forehead, after the immemorable 
manner of women in such circumstances, and requested him with would- 
be satirical tones to remember that‘The Deacon might come along at any 
‘moment in muscular quest of the beauties of Nature. If, Delia 
continued, recovering herself with an effort, he chose to crack things 
inside him in this melodramatic manner and expect to become a hero of 
romance on the strength of it, he was very much mistaken. So common- 
place a person never could become an hero in any circumstances, and she 
was greatly annoyed at his presuming to faint at her feet; they were not 
so big that they need necessarily have been singled out for such an 
invidious distinction. There were several young ladies in the vicinity of 
the Four Corners who might perhaps be only too glad to become the 
heroine of such an occasion, but she was not one of them. Perhaps he 
would kindly realize this, get up, and betake himself to their tender care. 

But whilst Delia thus babbled on in tones which she vainly strove to 
render stern, and assiduously dabbed his forehead with the wet 
handkerchief, Lajeunesse could only draw his breath in little choking 
sobs and feel as if someone were burning a hole in his side. ‘“‘ It’s just 
as if I’d got a bullet in me,” he declared. ‘‘ 1 must have cracked a rib 
or something on the top of that chair.” 

In response to that statement, the voice above him was heard to 
mutter with wilful perversity that he had not only cracked a rib, but that 
the small supply of brains with which Nature had originally gifted him 
had evidently become exhausted. 

This energetic attempt on the part of Miss Hartopp to rouse her 
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victim from the trance-like state into which he had fallen, was wholly 
unsuccessful. He smiled fatuously up into the tops of the pines, and did 
not move. 

“Why don’t you answer me?” she enquired, a shade of ladylike 
exasperation in her clear tones. ‘‘ Do you expect me to remain here all 
night in this attitude? Iam getting cramped; there are all sorts of 
horrid things running over me, and you know how much I dislike insects.” 

Looking up, Lajeunesse became aware of her brown eyes gazing down 
into his. Their close proximity so bewildered him that he shut his own, 
and nearly fainted again. 

‘“‘If the mere looking at you,” declared the backwood’s coquette, “‘ is 
to have such an effect upon you—if I am so hideous, that even under the 
softening influences of moonlight you can’t bear to look at me in return— 
I’ll just gaze straight ahead and not speak to you at all. Then perhaps 
you'll feel better.” 

He made no answer. His heart and side both pained him equally. 

Then, with feminine inconsistency, Delia was moved by silence, and 
softly whispered, ‘‘ Frank, dear!”’ 

The words sent a little thrill through him, but he maintained a 
masterly inactivity. Hewas in a-dream. This beautiful face bending 
over him was a dream; the shapely, white hands which played about his 
forehead were also a fugitive dream. He and she were in the kingdom of 
dreams together, and she loved him after the elusive manner of that 
shadowy realm. 

‘Qh, well, if you are dead, I can’t do any good by stopping here any 
longer. Only, it is rather annoying when we could have had such a 
much pleasanter time if you had lived. What is it? Have you lost a 
rib; or has Daddy broken them all beyond repair? ” 

Lajeunesse cautiously opened one eye, and sat up. 

‘“‘ Aren’t you ashamed of yourself ?’’ severely demanded Miss Hartopp. 
‘‘See how you’ve made me crumple my white piqué. ‘I’m very sorry I 
happened by chance—quite by chance, you understand—to be strolling 
along here. It isn’t my fault if you came also. The fireflies are just as 
much my property as they are yours. It looks as if you had made up 
your mind to throw me into the river, just because Daddy threw you over 
the road.” 

‘‘Nothing’s your fault,’ he said, dreamily. ‘‘Nothing, nothing 
nothing. You're perfect, divine. If any man says a word against you, 
I’ll kill him ;’’ and he staggered fiercely to his feet and looked round for 
an imaginary antagonist on whom to vent his valour. His newly-found 
strength, however, was unequal to the effort, and he suddenly sat down 
again in a heap. 

‘You are not quite in fighting trim yct,” she said, demurely. ‘‘ Since 
I am so perfect, perhaps you'll follow my advice, when I say we'd better 
go back again. After all, I’ve had enough of fireflies; they are just as 
delusive as everything else. Nothing but an ephemeral glitter.” 
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He staggered alone a few steps. 

‘‘ Better take my arm,” she suggested, palpably indifferent. 

Lajeunesse straightened himself with an effort. ‘No, thank you. I 
will not owe to your pity what I cannot obtain through your love.” 

He started off dizzily and wandered round her in a circle. 

‘You see!’’ she smiled. ‘‘ You come back to me even against your 
will. A woman can always make a man move in a circle if she wants 
him todo so. Take my arm. Nay, I insist.” 

éé But 99 

‘‘Oh, if you are going to argue the question,” she said, with the 
desperation of despair, ‘‘ I'll leave you here alone to die, since you value 
my society so little that you won’t come back with me. It 1s easy to see 
you are light-headed. You ought not to have come out to-night. But, 
as you are out, and even in Four Corners, there is a certain observance 
of social etiquette, which my misguided parent conceives it his duty to 
keep up at high pressure, perhaps you will allow me to offer you my arm 
and to restore you in the bosom of your family. Cerissa will call mea 
murderess if I don’t do something, and I can’t afford to quarrel with her 
for your sake.” 

Lajeunesse recalled his wandering senses with an effort, and saw that 
she was genuinely distressed on his account. ‘‘I arm so sorry. You 
know I didn’t mean to make an ass of myself. Please do me the justice 
to believe that.” 

‘“*QOh, I shall do you more that justice in a moment,” she retorted, 
with angry peversity. ‘‘ Here, take my arm. That’s it. Now, we can 
get along comfortably. If I’m seen with you in this fashion, I shall be 
hopelessly compromised, and Daddy will have recourse to violent 
measures. Sometimes, when he wants to break out, he seems to think 
he’s in California again.” 

‘* This more than compensates for his breaking my ribs,” Lajeunesse 
declared with fervour. ‘‘ He can smash every bone in my body on the 
same terms.” 

Miss Hartopp turned to a little striped chipmunk which had run 
down the trunk of the pine, and, sitting up on its haunces, chattered at 
them angrily for making such a noise at that untimely hour. ‘‘ Was 
there ever so hopeless a being ?’’ she asked ; and the chipmunk cordially 
agreed with her. 

Lajeunesse jammed his hand into his side. ‘It's better now,” he 
said, brokenly. ‘‘ Do let me go home alone, Miss Hartopp; “‘I’d rather 
stick here all night than cause you any annoyance.” 

‘‘Oh, if you want me to go! If you prefer——!” 

“IT! Why you know that . 

“You're light-headed, and not responsible for your actions. Put your 
hand on my shoulder; lean on me—so. That’s right. Now, we are 
getting on famously. We'll keep along by the river shore. Never mind 
people. I don’t care if we are seen.” 
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‘‘ But I thought——” 

‘Never mind what you thought. If I choose to take the blame, what 
does it matter ?” 

* But why ?” 

‘Oh, must you have a reason? Well I—I think the moonlight with 
you will be——,” she hesitated. 

“Yes? Yes?” 

‘“‘ Much more enjoyable than without you.” 

A sudden vigour returned to his frame. His step became firm. He 
looked like one of earth’s conquerors. What did broken ribs matter in 
the face of this delicious avowal. An inexplicable shyness fell upon them 
both. All the mysterious voices of the night whispered benedictions as 
the odorous pines swayed towards them in sombre masses, and above the 
momentary flashes of the fireflies’ little lanterns, gleamed solemnly the 
pale light of stars; the river murmured, the fresh breeze fanned their 
faces, they trod on air, breathed tumultuously, sighed, turned face to 
face, stole shy glances, trod a heaven of their own. 

Suddenly he stopped and faced her. 

‘‘ Where are we going?” 

‘*] don’t know.” 

‘Where are we going ?”’ 

‘“Nowhere. It doesn’t matter ; we’ve got there,” she cried, with a 
ripple of laughter. ‘‘ I’ve said enough for to-night. Don’t let us put it 
into words. It would spoil everything.” 

‘Is this the road to the Four Corners? It seems different !” 

“No; it’s an enchanted walk leading throughout the universe. 
Lean on me, poor boy. That's better. Ah—h—h! What has happened 
to us? What has happened to us? You—you——” And slie again 
began to Jaugh. ‘‘ You’ve broken one rib only to gain another.” 

“Don’t laugh at it. It mustn’t be laughed at. It’s too strangely 
sweet and sweetly strange.”’ 

‘‘Oh, but I must; you'll dic if I don’t, Frank. Come back to earth, 
come back to earth. These violent delights have violent ends. I feel it. 
I feel it.” 

‘“‘ Ah well, we have the present; and there can be no ending for us 
whilst we draw the breath of life. It’s living, living, living. You're the 
one woman in the world, the ——”’ 

“Weaker vessel,’’ she interrupted. ‘‘Ah, Frank, I mistrust myself, 
but do you never mistrust me. Something is sure to happen. No two 
people in the world could be so happy without something happening. 
Promise me that nothing shall ever make any difference.” 

He turned and faced her in the moonlight, ‘‘ Nothing! Through 
good report and evil report, through life, through death, through all the 
days to come, through sorrow and joy alike, I swear to be true to you, to 
love and worship and cherish you only, never to lose faith in you. And 
if I fail you, may God fail me also.’ 
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“Weaker vessel,” she interrupted 


Their young lips met, and they went their different paths through the 
hushed moonrays, beneath the risen stars—stars which for #ons had 
looked down on lovers’ vows, on lovers’ graves—looked down and laughed 
until the earth grew greenly over young and old alike, and silence reigned 
in these primeval solitudes once more. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.| 
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La Cathedrale de Fique. 


AT THE ZOO. 


By WaLTER EMANUEL. 


strength to vivisect bluebottles, been fond of animals, so my 
delight may be imagined when I was asked if I would care to take 
Sime to the Zoological Gardens. 

And it is wonderful—uncanny, almost—how quickly news gets about 
nowadays. We had imagined that no one except the Editor and our 
two selves knew of our proposed excursion, yet, when we hailed a cab, 
before I had even intimated our destination, the driver said, ‘‘ Zoo, Sir?” 

Arrived there, we found, as we had expected, that the Geography 
books had blundered. Schoolboys are taught that ‘‘ There are no wild 
animals in England,’’ and many, lulled by this statement into a false 
sense of security, sleep at night with their windows open, and walk 
abroad in the daytime without jack-knives. Asa fact, in Regent’s Park, 
in the very heart of the Metropolis, there are two thousand five hundred 
(odd) wild animals. Taking each other’s hands, me and Sime made for 
the Lton House. 

The inmates of the Lion House were just about to have lunch, and 
were wanting to know why the deuce the waiter did not come when he 
was called. In addition to lions, the Lion House contains tigers, 
leopards, jaguars, pumas, and cheetahs, and the tigers, leopards, jaguars, 
pumas, and cheetahs were all much more angry than the lions. And it 
was not long before I discovered the reason. At the entrance to the 
Gardens, and in the Lion House itself, there is a big notice, ‘‘ The Lions, 
etc., will be fed at 4.” It is that ‘‘etc.”’ that annoys the tigers, 
leopards, jaguars, pumas, and cheetahs. It 1s not nice to be described as 
‘other things.” As I said to my companion, ‘‘ How would you fancy an 
advertisement, ‘Emanuel, etc., visit the Zoo’?” Though that was 
scarcely putting it strongly enough, for the tigers, who are made to take 
a back seat, are, in my opinion, much finer beasts than the lions. They 
are altogether cleaner, better-groomed, and smarter. The lions, to me, 
had a seedy, second-hand, unreal kind of look, so that the sawdust on 
the floor of their cages might almost have come out of them. And then 
again, one expects a certain amount of dignity in a lion. Yet here he 
was, getting every bit as excited as a City Alderman over the prospect of 
food. And one of the lions actually sported a little black tuft at the end 
of his tail. My idea of a lion is one who is above such frivolity. I am 
sorry to have to take up this Daily Chronicle attitude towards the lion, 
but, after all, I am here to record impressions. 
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At,the'same time I think that (now that I have seen the performance) 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals might very well 
step in and prohibit the entry of the public to the Lion House when the 
animals are unfed. This rush of ‘Christianity ad Leones” is scarcely 
Christianly. It must be maddening to the poor beasts, when they are 
hungry, to see all those food-stuffs walking about—so near, and yet so 
far. It is a cruel shame thus to tease them, and the sooner it is stopped 
the better. It may not be believed, but, while I was there, a lion and 
his wife actually begged on their hind legs, like dogs, for a stout 
gentleman who was standing near me. I, who have always had a tender 
heart, was all in favour of giving the gentleman up, but a keeper—a 
creature of red tape, like all his fraternity—quoted some antiquated 
bye-law against it. Anyhow, the present state of affairs ought not to be 
allowed to continue. Either keep the public out, or give the animals 
something—even if it be only a couple of amateur photographers. 

Whilst we were waiting for the clock to strike four, two pretty 
incidents occurred. ‘‘ Paw lion—so hungry,” said a tiny girl, and she 
threw the King of Beasts an Alphabet biscuit, the size of a pea, to stop 
the horrid gnawing. A few moments later, a little sparrow hopped into 
the cage, and out again, entirely innocent of the risk it had run—and I 
wished I was a lady writer, for I would have filled the rest of the 
Magazine about that. 

When, finally, the lion’s-meat man came round, he literally threw his 
stuff at the animals. Too ravenous to complain of its not being nicely 
served, they at once fell to—and, ‘‘ Muvver!” cried a squeaky voice. 
“Yes, what is it?” ‘Only I’m glad that meat’s not Me, Muvwver.” 
Like so many foreigners, the lions and tigers do not eat nicely. Though, 
I daresay being stared at while they are at work is apt to make them 
nervous and clumsy. I myself know how trying it is at a dinner-party to 
have the pretty girl opposite watching you while you are struggling with 
a wobbly asparagus. 

So we left the lions, and the tigers, and the leopards, and the jaguars, 
and the pumas, and the cheetahs, and went and called on some of the 
other animals. Asa rule they were pleased to see us. I only had to say, 
‘‘ Now, animals, here’s Mr. Sime come to take some of your portraits,” 
and they were all smiles and curtseys. | Some few, however, were saucy 
tous. The Hairy-nosed Wombat, for instance, was dashed if it was going 
to be laughed at, and retired, with what dignity it could, intoits hut, and 
that ridiculous piece of fluff known as the Sacred Ibis likewise waddled off, 
crying ‘‘ No sacrilege !"’ while an Anthropoid Ape, on seeing us, rudely 
turned round, and as for the Monkeys—well, the little beasts don’t know 
a Gentleman when they see one. But these were exceptions. Speaking 
generally, we met with nothing but politeness. The animals seldom 
forgot that they were our hosts, and they certainly did their best to amuse 
us. I would not like to say that they were not sometimes self-conscious. 
Here and there we would come across the most palpable piece of show-off. 
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The Tiger feeds. 


The Otters no sooner saw us than they went through an aquatic 
performance—clever, undoubtedly, but one which showed the most evident 
signs of previous careful rehearsal. A Bear from the hills north of Bagdad 
danced before us. Two Indian Pythons had mixed themselves up, and 
were pretending they were one fine one. And there were even skimpy, 
innocent-looking little birds who stood on one leg and hid the other, just 
so that we should think them something wonderful. ‘‘ Impress the 
Public ”’ seems to be the watchword at the Zoo. 

Well, we paid visits, as I said. 

We saw the Tortoises playing at ‘‘ In Grandpapa’s Clothes.”’ 

We saw the Great Ant-eater flattering herself that though she might 
not have a pretty face, yet she had a genteel figure, me dears. © 

And we saw the empty cage containing the Dodo. 

And we saw the Peacock, looking strangely usé, and he begged us to 
ask our modern decorative artists to give him a holiday, please. 

And we saw the Chimpanzee. The Chimpanzee thinks himself superior 
to the Monkeys, and will not live under the same roof. Which proves to 
us how admirable is Providence. That a Chimpanzee can think himself 
superior to anything. 

And we saw the Seal, looking immensely important, as indeed why 
shouldn’t he, for he knows all the secrets of the Royal Zoological Society 
—for are not the words ‘‘ As witness the Seal of the Royal Zoological 
Society ” to be found on all the Society’s deeds ? 

And we saw the Llama, and the Rhea, and the Kiwi, who could all 
three do with dress improvers: they are so very sheer at the back. 

And we saw the Wolves. ‘‘ Visitors thrusting their hands through the 
rails are requested to see they get them back.”’ 
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And we saw the Rhinoceros still sulking on account of that growth on 
his nose, which so sadly mars his personal beauty. This one was a 
‘“‘ hairy-eared’”’ Rhinoceros, but, even with the embellishment of hairy 
ears, his appearance was scarcely coguette. He was, a notice tells us, 
‘“* Received by the Society in exchange.” I do not know for what he was 
exchanged, but I consider the Society got done over the deal. 

And we saw the Hippopotamus—who tired us. | Somehow, looking at 
the Rhinoceros and the Hippopotamus, I cannot bring myself to believe 
that either of these is a very witty animal. 

No, for humour give me the Elephant. Were I a rich man, I would 
keep elephants. I am very fond of Elephants, and my blood boiled when 
I heard an old gentleman call one a dumb beast, or something, when it 
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trod on his toe. They have a distinct twinkle in their eyes, and I can 
quite believe that tale of the elephant who encouraged a number of flies 
to settle in his creases, and then, with a laugh, suddenly closed up the 
creases and killed the flies. 

I like Elephants as much as I dislike Giraffes. Indeed, if you were to 
make me a present of a Giraffe, I wouldn’t say Thank you. They have 
nasty, nagging, inquisite faces—rightly enough placed at the end of a pole 
—and I am told that the quadrupeds next door never feel quite safe in 


their love-making. 
Another animal that struck me as being strangely lacking in the 
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charm of personality was the Tapir. He is distinctly unfortunate-looking. 
But I daresay he is better after dark, when he ts lighted up. 

It was a relief, as I said to Sime, to turn from the Tapir to the spry 
Wild Ass. I don’t know why they call it the Wild Ass, though. As Sime 
remarked, it looked no more wild than I do. 

Then, in the Small Mammals’ House, there is the den of the Kinkajou. 
But the little fellow was out. I was sorry, as he sounds such a nice, 
bright animal—the life and soul of the Small Mammals’ House, I dare 
wager. No doubt he had trotted round to try and cheer up those dismal 
beggars, the Hippopotamus and the Rhinoceros. 

Yet, for downright, utterly hopeless, submerged wretchedness, 
commend me to the Vultures. By the side of the Vultures the 
Hippopotamus and the Rhinoceros are a couple of rowdy-dowdy boys. 
They are a striking example, are the Vultures, of what morbid tastes 
may bring one to. They have gaol-bird written in their every line—evén 
down to the close-cropped head—and, beyond a laggard show of being 
repentant, they make not the slightest bid for popularity. 

No, it is only honourable work that will ensure a contented mind. 
The Beaver Pond bears witness to this fact. For here were the little 
Beavers, as happy as the day is long, building their dams. And the sight 
of those dams reminded us that we had not yet been to the Parrot House. 

So we stopped for a moment, and listened, so as to place the locality 
of the Parrot House, then made for it. 

They were doing pretty well, for dumb animals, were the Parrots. 
The House of Commons filled with Lady Members is all I can compare 
it to. The birds were all speaking at the same time, and no one was 
listening. Yes, Iam sure all Parrots are ladies. And I have another 
theory—which I now throw to the Scientists to wrangle about. It ts 
that the Parrots are one of the Lost Tribes. (I am almost sure the 
Camels are another.) But look at the Parrots’ love of finery, and look at 
their noses. There you have the two chief Semitic features in a most 
pronounced form. And as for their being lost—well, listen to their 
language. I heard things in the Parrot House which I cannot reproduce. 
It was not always easy to trace the words to their authors, for, if you 
suddenly face round, they have a way of looking even more shocked than 
you. Still, if there is anything ina name, I do not fancy I shall be far 
off the mark—though I have no wish to get any of the exhibits into 
trouble—in pointing my finger at The Festive Amiazon, at that profane 
bird, Leadbeater’s Cockatoo, at Meyer's Parrot, and at Jardine’s Parrot. I 
can, in fact, well imagine Leadbeater, Jardine, and Meyer, driven to 
desperation, making a present of their birds to the Zoo. 

There was something, after all, in what the dear old lady said when 
she was asked which of the wild beasts at the Zoo she liked best. She 
answered that she liked the snakes and the moths the best, because they 
were so nice and quiet. 

And we saw the Wild Cats—who were affected by the heat—and I 
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flatter myself that, if I found them wild, I left them frenzied, for I pointed 
out to them what a great big shame it was that they were not in the 
Small Mammal’s House, for, in a cage in the Small Mammals’ House, 
there were some of the sweetest little mice imaginable. 

And we saw the White-tailed Gnu, please. And the White-tailed Gnu 
was not in the best of tempers, either. But you could not really blame 
him for it. For did you ever see such an absurd animal? Apparently 
he is a misprint for a buffalo. Or else a forgery of some sort. Anyhow, 
he went down on his knees and begged us not to make fun of him. 
‘Dear beast,”’ we answered, ‘‘ Nature has forestalled us.’”’ I felt sorry 
for him, very, and I was pleased to notice that the authorities have given 
him a nice, big garden to run about in. I consider they can never do 
too much for one so afflicted. All day long, no doubt, people are 
thoughtlessly saying things that pain him. Indeed, just as we were 
coming away a man with a little tuft of hair on his nose (to amuse 
children with, apparently) was shouting out, ‘‘ Ow, do come ’ere, Eliza. 
Did yer ever see such a ridikerlus-looking thing ?”’ Small wonder that 
the Gnu is soured. 

The Official Guide says, ‘‘A list of Duplicate Animals for Sale may be 
had on application at the Superintendent's Office.” One day I think I 
shall go and buy a White-tailed Gnu to chain to my area steps to keep 
burglars away. 

Which reminds me that the Society (there is no accounting for tastes) 
is very much in want of another Rhinoceros. So, if any of my readers 
should have one for which he has no further use, he might send it along. 

It was quite a pleasure to leave the snarling Wild Cats, and the 
peevish Gnu, for the good-tempered Bears. In spite of the great heat 
and the consequent inconvenience of their furs, they came up smiling. 
Why a costume after the style of the striped bathing suit of the Zebra 
(only less gaudy—the Zebra always looks like an advertisement for 
something) cannot be devised for bears’ summer wear, I do not know. 
Under the circumstances, their display of animal spirits was marvellous. 
Looking at these playful creatures, I found it almost impossible to believe 
that they ever do any killing. And, after all, what is that killing but 
Trop de zéle? They only kill with kindness. I was explaining to a young 
lady how their victims die of an excess of hugging. ‘‘ Ah, it must be a 
lovely death,” she sighed. 

And, talking of death, I wonder what becomes of the animals at the 
Zoo when they die. Some, of course, we know, make excellent rugs. 
But the others? What about those who do not achieve rug-hood? I 
wonder what is done with them. I wonder. There are a large number 
of Restaurants all over the gardens, and the prices are very moderate. 

By the bye, you can get, at the Refreshment Stalls, an enormous bag 
of ** Food for Animals’’ for twopence. I know a man with a big family 
who shops there regularly. 

To my surprise, too, I saw advertised at one of the stalls, ‘“‘ The 
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Original Bath Bun.” I had been under the impression that I had 
purchased it a short time back at a Railway Station. 

And that brings me to the subject of Cruelty to Animals. 

I am sorry to say that one sees things at the Zoo that make one’s 
blood boil. 

I am not one to advocate the setting free of all the animals (though it 
may not be generally known there is docketed at the War Office a 
carefully thought-out plan for doing this in case London ever fell into the 
hands of a foreign foe), but I do hold that even dumb brutes are entitled 
to a certain amount of consideration. 

Take the Glutton. I do not think fiendish ingenuity could go further 
than it has gone here, and it only shows what a hollow mockery is our 
boasted British Humanity. On the Glutton’s cage is a notice: ‘‘Do NOT 
FEED THIS ANIMAL.” 

Then, again, next to a cageful of Derbian Screamers they have placed 
a White-necked Stork. Now, that is all very well, but supposing the 
White-necked Stork has a sick headache! 

Once more. There is a building called ‘‘The Apes’ House.” In that 
building is quartered an Aard Wolf, who is really not a bad-looking little 
fellow. Imagine his feelings. 

In the Monkey House (patience, gentlemen, I am coming to them 
shortly) the spoil-funs exhibit a notice, ‘‘ Visitors who wear glasses are 
cautioned against approaching too near the cages.” 

Anyhow, I protest against that being translated into German. 

Just as I consider foreigners might be allowed inside the barriers in 
the Lions’ House. 

But it is in the naming of the animals that one finds the most heartless 
absence of consideration. 

For instance, there is the Blotched Genet. Now, one may not havea 
good complexion, but it is not nice to have everyone’s attention called 
to the fact. Then there is the Sooty Phalanger, and the Dusty Ichneumon. 
In each of these names there is a silent reproach, while, surely, if anyone 
is to be blamed it is the Charwoman. And the Downy Owl must be 
rather mad at possible victims being thus put on their guard—just as the 
caution Temminck’s Snapper spoils its chance of sport with the Public. 
Yellow-bellied Toad, again, is distinctly indelicate, while, with the most 
bare-faced callousness, two quite inoffensive animals are made to sit all 
day behind a label bearing the words, Warty-faced Honey-eaters. The 
Honey-eaters can no more help their warts (as a matter of fact I 
pretended not to see them) than the Common Raccoon is responsible for 
its lowly birth. And surely The Swine House is needlessly brutal; and 
how would you, fair Reader, care to live in a house called The Small Cats’ 
House? Of course, some of these titles may have been due to 
thoughtlessness rather than to design, yet one comes across, here and 
there, what looks remarkably like exhibitions of petty spite. I refer to 
such names aS Ruddy-headed Goose, Yellow-cheeked Lemur, Sloth, Skunk, 
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Reptile, Kustmanse Crossarchus Obscurus, and the like. And then a sight 
that always moves me to tears is the Yak. To think that a really 
important-looking animal should be called a ‘‘ Yak.’’ Even its swagger 
name is not much better. The Romans could think of nothing prettier 
for this poor beast than ‘“‘ Poephagus Grunniens.” As for the Monkeys, 
in cataloguing them the authorities have simply ridden rough-shod over 
any feelings they may have, and one comes across such absurd names as 
Lesser White-nosed Monkey, Tantalus Monkey, (or ‘‘ Red-nosed Monkey,” 
I presume), Moustache Monkey, Bonnet Monkey, Guinea Baboon, Sooty 
Mangabey, Red-faced Ouakari and Green Monkey. 

As for the last one, I don’t believe it. I don’t believe there ever was 
a green monkey. 

But there is some justification for one of the other names. ‘“‘ Visitors,’ 
says a notice, are particularly requested to keep their children from the 
wires.” In my presence an old gentleman of seventy, who came without 
his mother, went too near, and, while he was laughing at the animals’ 
queer antics, had his teeth snatched by Syke’s Monkey, who quickly 
detached the gold plate, and threw away the rest. 

And now for a few words on the Monkeys, as a class. 

The first of them to make our acquaintance was the Tcheli Monkey. 
The Tcheli Monkey was a Present from China. He comes from 
Manchuria, and is covered with a very thick, woolly fur, which fits him to 
endure the bitterly cold weather of that district, but makes him irritable 
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over here inthe summer. At present he resides just outside the Monkey 
House, and “ Visitors are specially requested not to irritate the animal.” 
Yet, would you believe it? Sime must needs go and look at him. Upon 
my word, another time I won’t take him with me. The result was as I 
foresaw. On seeing Sime, the Tcheli Monkey was seized with a perfect 
paroxysm of rage—so much so that we deemed it advisable to retire into 
the Monkey House itself. 

But here again—though there was no notice as there was outside—as 
soon as we entered, the inmates rose as one man, and first glared at us, 
and then, with the most horrible screeching, rattled the bars of their 
cages, and lashed themselves into the most terrible state of fury. The 
keeper rushed up, and, after considerable difficulty, succeeded in 
quieting most of them. ‘‘ What was it?” we asked. ‘‘ Well, I scarcely 
likes to tell you,” answered the man. But we pressed him. ‘ Well, 
they was a-saying, sir, if you two gents was outside, they didn’t see why 
they shouldn't be.” 

At which I looked at Sime, and Sime (rudely) looked at me. One 
day I must ask Sime the derivation of the word “ Simian.” 

Meanwhile, the animals having quieted down, we took a stroll 
round. 

There do not seem to be nearly so many monkeys now as there were 
when I was last at the Zoo. The cages seem to be comparatively empty. 
Maybe some have been expelled for naughtiness; or, more likely, they 
have gone to the furrier’s to be repaired. Heaven knows the majority 
have been in need of a patch or two for long enough. I was asked to 
write an article on the humorous side of the Zoo. Well, I know which 
is the humorous side of the monkeys. But it is difficult to treat of 
monkeys in a family magazine. Suffice it, that the average monkey looks 
nicest sitting down. 

Nearly all the animals at the Zoo have something of nobility about 
them—except the monkeys. And the deuce of it isthat those are just 
the animals who are said to most closely resemble us humans. 

It would be useless, I suppose, at this date to deny that we are 
sprung from monkeys. But, after looking at the monkeys, I feel forced 
to make this statement. I am absolutely certain that we English have 
sprung a little further than the Irish. 

Can any Irishman deny that there is scarcely a monkey at the Zoo 
who might not be his friend Murphy ? 

I say nothing about foreigners, except this—that one always sees a 
large number of them in the Monkey House. Whether it is because it 
seems more home-like there, or whether it is for some other reason, I do 
not feel called upon, in the present disturbed state of the political 
atmosphere, to say. 

And, finally, let me remark that there is a point of resemblance 
between monkeys and men which Darwin, somehow, seems to have 
overlooked. I refer to a common love of the hunt. 
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At the Zoo they kecp the Monkeys and the Fleas in the same cages. 
There one may study the Flea in his native fastnesses. 

It is not, I know, considered nice to mention What Keating Kills in 
polite Society. This, however, I have always looked upon as an 
unjustifiable slur on these active little animals, and I was more than 
pleased to find that the Royal Zoological’ Society had offered its 
hospitality to the social outcasts, and included them in their collection. 

The only pity is that, for a Flea, stone walls do not a prison make, 
nor iron bars a cage—as I discovered on my way home. 
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Y father used money but ill, so that in time it would no longer 
continue in his service. But for that he cared little, seeing 
that he had many friends to love him, and so long as the wine 
flowed, and he had good company to drink it with him, Dick 

Delahunt was not the man to rail against fortune. Yet he was proud of 
his moderation, and when he had reached the ninth bottle, would cry 
out against those who so misused good liquor as to drink excessively. 
He loved peace greatly, and praised it in the day-time, but at night, if 
the claret was to his liking, he would set his friends right or meet them 
in the morning. 

So it was that he had many bones broken, and the wine made him 
remember his wounds. He was all for point-blankers and scoffed at 
sword-play, since Roger Blake put a ball in his wrist; and when his 
friend, Miles Bagenal, had hipped him on the Down of Clapook, he swore 
against the saddle, and cursed the days that he had spent in it. 

When at last he could neithér walk to the table nor away from it, but 
must be carried, he thanked God that he was able to carry his liquor so 
much the better when others carried him. 
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He had loved many women, and one of them had been proud to wed 
him, and to die of his coldness when she had borne him a son and he 
had squandered her fortune. After that, when he was in his cups, he 
would curse the day when she died, making oath that he had loved her. 
Yet he could fly into a passion if one declared that he saw any 
resemblance in me to my mother, swearing that I was a man’s son, and 
that there was no puling woman about me. Once, too, when he found 
me weeping because my hound Rory was dead, he struck me on the 
cheek, crying out that I was a bastard and none of his begetting. 

But when I cast the lie in his teeth, and swore that he should own 
me as his son or meet me with the pistols, he shouted for joy, and 
catching me to his breast, kissed my cheek, declaring that he was proud 
of his son, and that I had my father’s spirit. Then I must needs drink 
with him, whereupon he grew so tender over me that he wept to think 
how short a life he had, for all the world as though he were a woman. 

And, in truth, he was near to death and the gout troublesome, for 
not ten days later, he drank his buttered claret and lay down heavily, 
and never rose again. So, at twenty-three, I came into a broken fortune 
and a name made honourable by straight shooting and hard drinking. 
But when my father was put to rest in the churchyard of St. Dominic, 
and his friends had drunk to his virtues in buttered claret till the 
morning, I was left with an empty money-chest and scarce a pipe of 
claret in the cellar. 

Now I loved the saddle, a pretty face, and a quarrel to season my 
wine, but most I loved good company, and hated to be solitary. When 
the sunlight fell upon the empty bottles and lonely seats, I felt my 
tather’s chair too big for me, and my heart tightened. Then I must 
needs summon old Peter Murtagh to fetch another bottle. So he set the 
wine by me, whimpering because I sat in my father’s seat, and old Dick 
Delahunt would never crack another bottle of his laying. 

‘“<*Tis a sorrowful day, Peter,” I said, putting the wine to my lips. 

‘* Aye that it is, sir,” he returned, wiping his eyes. ‘‘I never knew 
one half so sorrowful.” 

‘“*'You were my father’s faithful servant.” 

‘‘ He was a good master.” 

‘* And repaid you with—his love,”’ I went on, for my father’s voice was 
softer when he cursed old Peter than when he bade a friend welcome. 

‘“* He was a gallant gentleman, and thought little of money.”’ 

‘* So he has left little,’ I returned. 

‘* He had a fine scorn for it,’’ said Peter. ‘‘ And God be good to him, 
for he loved the wine.” 

‘‘ Aye that he did,” I made answer. I think I'll be leaving Clapook.” 

‘“‘ Leaving Clapook!” Peter cricd out, gazing at me as though I had 
lost my wit. ‘‘ The old master would have died before he left Clapook. 
God rest him! ’Twould break his heart fo think of it,” and he burst into 
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His grief shook my resolve, for in truth the thought of BeseneIne my 
home was bitter to me. 

‘‘ Leave me,’’ I said; ‘‘I would be alone.”’ 

Now albeit the Delahunts thought but little of money, and were wont 
to trouble themselves not at all about the future, so there was abundance 
of wine from France in the cellar, yet my mother’s family was used to 
set great store by the gold pieces, so that my father hated them, and 
when he was in his cups would curse them roundly, but chiefly Bryan 
Standish, my mother’s cousin, who was a banker in Holland, and 
reputed of great wealth. 

‘“‘T shall die as I have lived, boy,” he would cry, when the wine had 
filled him with wonder at his own virtues and scorn of his enemies, “ let 
the knave keep his scurvy guineas, since he has sold his honour for them, 
but Dick Delahunt will go to sleep, when his time comes, with his 
honour clean, and owe no rascal a service.’”’ Then he would pledge me 
over the wine to be as jealous of my honour as he was of his when I sat 
in his place. 

Now I had no such scorn of my kinsman’s guineas, seeing that there 
was but little more than a hundred gold pieces in the chest, and I knew 
not where to find others to take their place when they were gone. So the 
more I thought on the matter, the more proper did it seem that my 
kinsman should fill my father’s empty money-chest, lest his son should 
fail to keep his pledge to live as his forbears had done. 

But ‘twas not till I had passed the sixth bottle that I came to a 
resolve that I would never leave Clapook, but would write to my 
kinsman, telling him that Dick Delahunt was dead, and had left his son 
but few guineas wherewith to support the family honour, since he had 
full confidence in his kinsman’s spirit. 

Now I had but little skill with the pen, yet with the help of a fresh 
bottle of wine I wrote the letter, and when I had read it over more than 
once, it pleased me greatly. So when I had despatched it, I troubled 
myself no longer concerning the matter, but drank with my friends as I 
had been used, and as my father had taught me. And the smile came 
back to old Peter’s face when I spoke no longer of leaving Clapook, and 
he brought the wine cheerfully, albeit there was little left of it for a man 
of many friends. 

’Twas scarce thirty days after my father’s death, and my gold pieces 
were all but gone, when I received a letter from my kinsman, Bryan 
Standish. He was grieved, he declared, to learn of Dick Delahunt’s 
death, the more especially since he found nothing to admire in his 
manner of dying. He was highly honoured by my desire to spend his 
guineas, which however he had a use for other than to waste them in 
wine and such folhes. Of good counsel, of which I had greater need 
than of gold pieces, he would give me abundance, when I was in the 
mood to profit by it, and he besought me to believe that wisdom was 
more precious than gold. 
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Now I confess that my kinsman’s letter grieved me sorely, and more 
for shame at his unworthy love of his guineas, since he was my mother’s 
cousin, than because I had looked for much pleasure in the spending of 
them. So I answered him quickly that I had no great love for gold, but 
was minded to live always as a gentleman ought, with my sword clean 
and my pistols ready. 

And as for his counsel I had no need for it, seeing that I had no 
thought to become a money changer. Then I besought him that he 
might not set so great store by riches, since even gold grew tarnished in 
idleness, and a guinea became fairer in the handling. So I prayed him 
to come to Clapook, that he might learn how to live before the time 
came for him to die, which I judged to be not far distant. As for me, 
I was resolved to go to sleep, as my father did, with a full stomach and 
the wine on my lips. 

After this, I thought no more of my kinsman, save in the mornings 
when my blood was hot with wine. Then I would curse him for a sour- 
faced water-drinker who had brought disgrace upon honest blood. And 
through this, too, I went near to lose my dearest friend, since Miles 
Barrington, when in his cups, remembered my words, and cried out 
against the blood of a money changer, so that for my honour’s sake I 
must needs meet him upon the Down of Clapook, and put a ball in his 
side, from which he has not wholly mended to this day. 

At length, seeing that my purse was near empty, I bethought me how 
I might fill it again, so that, for the honour of my name, my friends should 
not come to Clapook and have naught wherein to drink to me and to 
my father’s memory. So of a sudden I came to a resolve that I would 
take to the road and lighten the heavy purses of such as lacked wit or 
courage to defend them, nor could I discover a more honourable calling 
nor one more befitting a gentleman of blood than to set his life against a 
well-lined pocket. 

Thus it was that, when the shadows of the evening were begun to fall, 
I looked to the priming of my pistols and, mounting my horse, rode 
down through the Valley of the Pines. The clouds were heavy with the 
promise of a storm, and the wind filled my ears with sound. 

As I turned by the Hunters’ Gap, suddenly I saw a coach by the 
roadside. The shadows were thick about it so that I could discern 
nothing save that it was motionless. Drawing a pistol from the holster, 
I rode down upon it. One of the horses had fallen and lay still upon 
the ground, while beside it stood a gentleman of a most grave and 
dignified appearance. He gazed at me calmly as I drew rein beside him. 

‘* Ha, sir,” he said, with his eye on the pistol, ‘‘so you would add to 
my troubles.” 

‘* Nay, sir, but would lessen the weight of your cares,’’ I returned, 
thinking of his purse. 

“Yet a pistol on the cock has an unfriendly look,” he went on, 
eyeing me narrowly. 
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‘“*Tis a good friend at need, sir,” I said. 

“It has served me ill,” he retorted, pointing to the fallen horse. 
Then I saw that the beast had been shot in the head. 

‘* How did it come about ?”’ I asked. 

‘¢ A rascal came suddenly upon us, shot my horse ere I could parly 
with him, and frightened my servant near out of his wits.” 

‘‘ He might have done worse,” I answered, thinking of the guineas. 

‘And has robbed me of my purse,” he went on, with a smile. 

“‘ The villain!’ I cried out, for the loss of the purse touched me nearly. 

Then I came closer to the coach and sprang to the ground. But he 
stood before me as though he would keep me back, and I noted that the 
window was shuttered. 

‘Sir,’ said he, with much dignity, ‘‘I am a man of peace, and so 
carry no weapons. Neither would it please me to take the life ofa 
fellow-creature, even if I should thereby save my money. If you be a 
man of honour, as you seem, I pray you to direct me to the nearest inn 
where I may obtain rest and food, for I have but little hope to see my 
servant before daybresk, and it is an ill night to loiter abroad.” And he 
drew his cloak about him. 

I know not how it was, but his words troubled my heart. 

‘‘ Sir,” I burst out, returning the pistol to the holster, ‘I will lead 
you thither myself, and I swear by my honour that no harm shall befall 
you while you are in my company.” 

He took his hat from his head and bowed. 

‘IT thank you, sir,” he returned. ‘‘In truth God sends us trouble, 
but seldom without its antidote. First a rascal robs me, and then you, 
sir, give me you! protection.” 

I knew not what to answer him, seeing what had been in my mind, so 
I bowed low before him. Then I set about cutting the harness from the 
dead horse, that I might leave his comrade free to draw the coach. As I 
did so, I glanced at the window. ’Twas no longer shuttered as it had 
been, and, as I looked, suddenly a pair of very dark eyes met mine an 
instant. 

I turned to the old man. 

‘*'You do not travel alone, sir,” I said. 

‘‘ Nay, sir,’’ he replied with some uneasiness; ‘‘ my daughter shares 
my dangers.” 

‘‘T beg you to believe that they are over,” I answered, turning to the 
coach. 

Again he bowed gravely to me. 

‘‘My daughter will add her thanks to mine, when she is rested,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ Now, I think she sleeps.” 

I could have sworn that she did not, for again I saw the dark eyes 
flash from the window, so that my heart was strangely stirred. Then, 
having freed the dead horse from the coach, we crossed the Hunter’s Gap, 
and made for the sign of the ‘‘ Three Fiddlers.” 
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So I went with them until we were come to the Inn. Then, albeit I 
desired much to greet the lady of the dark eyes, I was for turning back, 
but the old gentleman would not listen to me. 

‘* Nay, sir,”’ he cried, ‘‘ that must not be, since you have been our 
friend in adversity. I beg you to stay with us until we may thank you 
more fittingly. I pray that you will sup with us, if you are at leisure.” 

“That I will very readily, when I-have looked to my horse,” I 
answered, seeing that my business had failed and my purse was still empty. 

Then bowing, I turned from him, ere the door of. the coach was 
opened, that I might warn the innkeeper to use me as a stranger, lest it 
should be suspected who I was. | 

When I hed stabled my horse, I sought mine host of the inn and bade 
him speak no word to his guests concerning my name and station. 

‘“’Tis a mo&t noble gentleman,” said he. 

‘And the lady?” I asked. 

‘* May I die to-morrow if ever I have seen one half so beautiful,’ 
he cried. 

At this, I broke out laughing. 

** May you live a thousand years,”’ I said, ‘‘ for albeit I have seen naught 
but her eyes, I would wager my honour that you are right.” 

** She is proud, too, I'll warrant, though her lips be soft. ’Tisa brave 
man will find her heart,” and he looked at me as though I hid a secret 
from him. 

‘* Seeing that her eyesare so bright, she should know a proper man 
from a craven,” I made answer. ‘‘ Yet of her lips I know as little as I do 
of her heart. and for thinking on such things I have no leisure. An empty 
stomach makes a poor gallant.” | 

‘The gentleman awaits you, sir,” said a servant behind me, ‘‘ and 
supper is served.” 

On the threshold of the supper-chamber the old gentleman stood 
waiting. He stretched out both his hands to welcome me, drawing me 
into the chamber. He had cast off his cloak, and I noted that he was 
richly dressed—albeit with a show of plainness—and that he wore his 
own hair, which was white and without powder. His face was singularly 
handsome, and his smile sweet, so that I made little doubt that he was 
no common person. 

‘* Phyllis,” he cried, still holding my hand, ‘‘this is our friend, the 
good Samaritan, who helped us hither after that we were fallen among 
thieves. Pray thank him for so welcome a service.” 

‘‘Indeed I do thank you, sir,’’ she answered, making me a courtesy 
and smiling very sweetly, ‘‘ both for my own sake and for my father’s. 
And I would that so brave a gentleman had been at hand to teach the 
rogue a lesson. Alas! my father wears no sword.” 

I bowed low before her, finding no words to answer.” 

‘“‘Iam a man of peace,” her father replied, ‘“‘ and is it not written 
that they who draw the sword shall perish by the sword ?”’ 
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At that she laughed, I thought, with some scorn. 

‘*T am but a woman, and so should doubtless love peace,’ she made 
answer. ‘‘ Yet, had I a pistol, you should have kept your guineas, 
and the rogue should be lying where the poor beast now is, and in a 
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She stood by the fire, and her eyes flashed. Nowthat I had leisure, 
to observe her, I noted how fair she was. She had not much stature, 
but she carried her head proudly, and the slope of her neck and 
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shoulders was graceful. Her face was pale, with a ready flush, her 
forehead low and curtained by black, wavy hair. The jewels flashed 
npon her fingers as she held back her robe, showing the silver buckles 
upon her shoes. I thought that never before had I seen so fair a 
woman, nor one half so proud, as the curve of her lips showed her to be. 

“‘ Madam,” I answered, making her a low bow, ‘‘I seek no greater 
honour than to draw in your service.” Her face flushed and her eyes 
grew softer, so that I knew them the colour of hazel—yet they were ever 
changing. ‘ 

She made me a little courtesy. 

‘“‘ For so gallant a speech, I find no answer,” she said, smiling. 

‘‘ There is but one answer,” I returned. 

‘ And that, sir?” she enquired. 

‘*To accept the service,” I went on, watching her face. The colour 
in her cheeks grew warmer and her eyes fell before mine. 

‘‘ The sword of a gentleman,” she murmured, as her father poured out 
the wine. 

‘‘ Aye, the sword of a gentleman,” I repeated. 

‘Why, it is a noble gift, and such that a woman loves,” she answered. 
‘I do indeed accept the service, if ever there should be need of it.” 

‘‘That or another, so you do not forget me.” I went on, and had 
little thought of her father’s presence. 

‘‘ A Standish never forgets,”’ she cried, lifting her head proudly. 

‘‘ Standish!” I echoed, and my head swam. 

“You know the name?” the old man broke in. 

“I have heard the name of Bryan Standish,” I answered, without 
raising my eyes from the wine, for the strangeness of the thing made me 
think it a dream. 

‘**Tis my own name,” he said. ‘‘I have a kinsman not far from here, 
young Richard Delahunt of Clapook, whose father is but lately dead. It 
may be that you know him, since you have heard my name. 

‘* Aye, I know him, and none better,” I returned, while Phyllis fixed 
her eyes eagerly upon my face. 

‘‘ And are his friend ?” she burst out. 

‘‘Nay, madam, but, I fear, his bitterest enemy.”’ 

At that her eyes grew dark with anger. 

‘‘T pray you to remember, sir, that he is our kinsman,’ 
haughtily. 

‘‘T am not like to forget it,’” I made answer, whereupon she turned 
her face from me. 

‘‘T am grieved to hear you speak so of my kinsman, sir,’ said the old 
man, without anger. ‘‘ Yet I fear that Richard Delahunt ts in need ofa 
friend because he has not deserved to find one.”’ 

‘Nay, sir,” I broke out, ‘‘that he is not, since no man has more 
friends than he, and had he guineas in like measure, he would be a rich 
man this day.” 
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she returned, 
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“‘T could have sworn that he had friends to love him,” cried Phyllis, 
‘‘ albeit his kinsman scorns him.” | 

‘‘T would that he were rich in virtues,” said he, ‘‘ yet I fear that he 
loves wine greatly.” 

‘It is very true, since he is his father’s son,’ 
to my lips. 

“Then I will drink to him in wine,” Phyllis broke in. ‘ Here is to 
my kinsman, Richard Delahunt, the bravest man in the kingdom, the 
straightest shot, and noblest comrade, and God send him luck.” 

She rose to her feet, holding the red wine near to her lips. Then, 
seeing that her father still remained seated, she cried shame upon him. 

‘‘Ts he not our kinsman, and have we not come a long journey to 
learn of him and perchance to save him, 1f need be, from his enemies,” 
and she looked angrily at me. 

‘« Since you desired it so greatly, Phyllis,” he answered. 

‘Then drink to him, for I swear that I shall save him.” 

So he rose to his feet, but I remained staring before me, with my 
heart throbbing in my head. 

“Sir,” she said, looking scornfully upon me, ‘“‘I have given you a 
toast.”’ 

‘***Tis not my liking,” I returned, seeking to anger her, since it was 
very sweet to me to hear her defend her kinsman. 

“‘ Then I shall make it better,” she cried. ‘‘ Here is to my kinsman, 
Dick Delahunt, whom I will wed, if he ask me, or die a maid, for I swear 
that I love him, albeit I have never set eyes upon him. Drink, 
father.” 

My heart leaped at her words, so that I went near to reveal who I 
was, longing greatly to kiss the lips that defended me so bravely. 

‘‘ *Tis an unseemly jest, Phyllis,” the old man broke out, with some 
anger in his voice. 

‘**Tis no jest,”’ she cried, looking scornfully at me, “for I swear that 
I will wed my kinsman, Dick Delahunt, should he seek me.” 

‘* A lover of wine,” he began. 

‘¢ He shall be a lover of mine. Drink, father, for our honour’s sake. 

So he put the wine to his lips and drank it as though it was 
vinegar. 

Then the lady turned to me. 

Sir,” she said, ‘‘ but a little while ago, you pledged yourself to do me 
service.” 

‘‘°Tis very true,’’ I answered. 

“Now I would have you fulfil your pledge, if you be a man of 
honour.” 

‘“‘T have been accounted such,” I returned. ‘‘ What would you have 
me do. 

‘““No very great deed in truth,” she went on, “ but only to go hence 
without delay.”’ 
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and I raised the wine 
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‘“‘ He is my guest, and so he shall stay,” said the father. 

‘“‘ Yet he is pledged to me, and, if he be a man of honour, he will do 
my bidding,” she retorted, and her face was aflame. 

‘“‘T will do your bidding, madam,” I replied. 

‘Without delay? ”’ 

‘“With no more than to say farewell,” I said, rising to my feet. 

“Then go with all speed to Clapook, seek my kinsman, Dick 
Delahunt, and say to him that Phyllis Standish loves him, and 

But at this she was silent and her lips trembled. _I stood before her 
with bent head waiting for her to speak and watching the heaving of 
her bosom. 
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‘‘T await your message, madam,” I said, seeing that she remained 
silent. 

‘And that I will be his friend and, if he seeks it, will wed him.” 
She burst out passionately. 

So I bowed to them both and went out. 
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‘* A lover of wine,” said her father. 

‘* A woman’s lover he shall be,”’ said his daughter. 

And I heard naught else for the jingling of my spurs. 

Then I flung myself into the saddle and rode quickly, taking the road 
to Clapook. ’Twas some time before I could think clearly on what had 
happened and how near I had been to my own undoing. But my heart 
was hot with triumph to think that I had found so true a friend as 
Phyllis and that the fairest woman in the kingdom was pledged to 
marry me. 

No sooner had I reached Clapook than I despatched a message to my 
kinsman bidding him welcome, and another to Phyllis swearing that I 
loved her and would fain wed her at noon in the Chapel at Clapook. 
Then, having dressed myself as gaily as might be, I summoned my 
friends, bidding them come to Clapook to drink in my wedding day, for 
that I was pledged to wed the daughter of my kinsman. 

So they came, and all night the buttered claret flowed and mellowed 
the jest and made soft the well-wishing. 

And at noon we went dawn to the Chapel, I leading and my friends 
following, to greet my kinsman and my bride. But when she stepped 
from the coach and perceived who it was that would wed her, she gave 
a little cry, catching her father’s arm. 

But he held out his hand to me and the cloud left his brow. 

**Are you indeed my kinsman, Richard Delahunt?” he said. Then 
before I could reply my friends answered him, crying out, ‘‘ Dick Delahunt 
for ever.” 

‘* Sir,” I said, ‘‘ I pray you to forgive me, if I have deceived you.” 

‘“‘T owe you thanks for a double service,” he returned. 

‘“* Yet he is a lover of wine,” said Phyllis. 

‘‘ And of beauty,” I answered, kissing her hand. 

“But you have deceived me,”’ she murmured. 

‘Since I would know how much you love me.”’ 

‘**Twas my kinsman whom I loved.” 

‘You repent of your pledge,”’ I said. 

‘“‘’Tis late for repentance,” and she glanced at the guests. 

‘‘ They shall think it a jest,” I went on. 

‘*To play with a woman’s heart.”’ 

‘‘ For a woman to mock a man’s eyes with a wedding dress.”’ 

‘* Since a monk might make a better wooer,”’ she retorted. 

‘Within the cloister,”’ I said, taking her hand, and leading her into 
Chapel, while the others remained without. 

‘“‘*Tis a sacred place,” she began. 

“To love,”’ I made answer. 

‘Shall I be wed without wooing ?’’ she complained. 

‘‘T shall woo you to the end of my life,” I cried, and caught her to 
my heart. So I held her till she cried out that she loved me, begging me 
deal gently with her, since she loved me so greatly and would die of my 
coldness. 
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So seeking a full purse and no wife I found both. 

And that day my friends pledged her mistress of Clapook, in buttered 
claret, and Bryan Standish praised the wine and drank as deep as any of 
them. Nor did he blame me any longer for loving the wine, since I loved 
his daughter, and soon he grew to love it himself and take a pride in the 
bottle, as though he had been bred to it. 

But of my resolve, on the night that I met Bryan Standish and his 
daughter by the wayside, none knows anything save Phyllis, who read it 
in my eyes, and old Peter, and love of me has made the lips of both 
silent on the matter. 
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THE IMPERTURBABLE. 
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By 
Dion 


CLAYTON INTRODUCING 
CALTHROP. REMARKS 
ON 


ARABIA FELIX. 


to a nicety, no one could complain of the savoury, and I settled 
into my easy chair in the study with a feeling of complete 
enjoyment; I let the creases of my mind smooth themselves 
out, lit a cigar, and rang the bell for Rushton and the coffee implements. 

My butler, the solemn, imperturbable Rushton, entered with a silver 
tray, bearing the necessary mechanism for coffee-making, lit the spirit- 
lamp, set on the little brass kettle, and waited for me to speak. 

This calm, philosophic, cat-foot deity seems to melt noiselessly round 
my room like butter ona hot plate; his occupation when at the table, 
and not for the moment waiting, seems to be gazing into nothingness 
with a bland countenance. It has always appeared to me that there is 
something antic about his dress, for the hfe of me I can never discover 
what it 1s; his clothes seem a part of him, and not to be made by 
ordinary earthly tailors’ hands; he will, I think, most likely walk in 
Maradige, ta a dress-suit, and certainly no one would wear a nimbus with 


[Ue dinner had been good, my favourite Boston Deep sole fried 
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more dignity. He is of very reverent reputation, of credit infinite, the 
incarnation of respectability, and, if he rejoices in the secret precincts of 
his pantry, which I muchly doubt, he probably does so in a Beaumont 
and Fletcher-like way, gravely remarking ‘‘ Tol fol de rol, fol de rol 
rollity.” 

It is my habit every.evening to hear a brief account of the day, a sort 
of domestic calendar of events, from the lips of Rushton—his Christian 
name is Joe, but we don’t mention it in the family, as it has too 
plebeian, too rolicksome a sound for such a man. He has literary tastes 
in his way; I believe he reads Jane Austen—I suspect that the titles 
attract him. ‘‘ Sense and Sensibility,” ‘‘ Pride and Prejudice,” are a 
good bait. ‘‘’Arrison Hainsworth, sir, saving your presence, I finds a 
little too ’eavy for my liking, I prefers more love, sir, and less blood, 
though the ’istorical personages hinterests me, and, seeing the hauthor’s 
name in your libery, sir, I took the liberty of purchasing a copy of the 
‘Tower of London,’ sir—‘ like master, like man,’ sir, ’as hever been one 
of my motters.”’ 
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Heavens! I thought. Am I as solemn as that ? 
Our conversation always commences with the same formula, to break 
the ice as it were. 


“Have three young gentlemen 
Boosts | with red hair been to see me to- 
ig Hh) day?’ I say.. 

‘‘ They have not, sir,” he always 
replies, ‘‘that is, not to my know- 
ledge.” 

‘‘ And the household affairs ?”’ 

‘“‘Domestic arrangements ‘ave 
continued without a ’itch, barring 


o@- gentlemen 
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‘Barring what ?”’ 

‘Well, Mary, the ’ousemaid ’as 
exchanged Conversation Lozengers 
with the man at No. 24, but the 
friendship is by way of being 
Platonian, sir, as they remark in the classics.”’ 

‘* Any letters?” 

‘‘ There is ’alf a dozen second-’and book catalogues, sir, and a ’and- 
writing I do not recognize, judge from the envelope, sir, and the lack of 
stamp I should say begging letter.” (Rushton is a mark at caligraphy). 
‘The tendency to the hupward slope is ’opeful, but the hi’s are not 
dotted, and much is wanting in his final he.” 

‘Thank you, Rushton, that will do for the present—give me the 
letters.” 

‘‘ Pardon, sir, but, judging from the hatmospheric hair, not omitting 
the warning of the glass, we may ’ave rain before morning.” 

‘*Good night, Rushton.” 

‘Good night, sir, thank you.” 

It always goes on, while the water boils, in this way. 

I take the covers from the catalogues, put the letter in the fire, and 
attend to the coffee. 

Coffee, the simplest thing to make, and the worst made as a rule. I 
can’t get coffee outside my own house that is worth drinking. | Just the 
water boiling, enough coffee fresh roasted and ground, a little care, and 
there you are. 

Oh, happy Arabia! justly called ‘‘ L’Arabie Heureuse,’’ where, on the 
evergreen plant, grows that berry which is the subduer of discontent after 
hitches in the dinner, which is the only brew of its kind that satisfies, 
clears, and enlightens the brain. Arabia Felix, I drink to your very good 
health, Home of the Mocha. 

Rushton, I am afraid, was disappointed in youth. Perhaps he 
exchanged the Celebrated Conversation Lozenges with some blithe maid, 
and the result was too Platonian. I can’t imagine him as the ardent 
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lover, on bended knee, wooing the housekeeper’s daughter, with lengthy 
words and stiff actions. Poor Rushton, how imperturbable—here he 
comes gliding in. 

‘*Your bedroom candle is on the ’all table, sir; the front door and 
the garden door is locked. Good night, sir.” 

‘** Good night.” 


BOOKS AND OTHER THINGS, 


AY-BE, by the time the non-political Idler has decorated the 

M book-stalls for September the Uitlander v. Boer question will 
have taken its proper place in the perspective of things and any 

review of Olive Schreiner’s ‘‘ Words in Season” will seem 
somewhat belated. I hate the seeming of controversy in this hot weather 
when one’s discussion should find its limit in cooling beverages, but the 
publication of this book is an opportunity not to be missed for throwing 
a little cold water upon the newspaper paroxysms which have been 
indulged in over this African trouble. I shall be voicing the opinion of a 
good many people—although they may be in the minority—if I point out 
that the journalistic treatment of this matter is a striking example of the 
way we Britishers can disport ourselves when we put on the raiment of 
cant. I remember that, two or three years ago, when Rider Haggard, 
novelist and financier, had been the guest of the evening at some 
Bohemian dinner and had made a long speech, replete with Imperialism, 
that I happened to ask our good IDLER friend, Mr. Jerome, what view he 
entertained on the subject. Methought I perceived a merest suspicion 
of a wink as he replied, ‘‘I think it would look better if the Transvaal 
were coloured red on the map.” I imagine this to be the British point 
of view divested of the humbug with which so many interested 
persons have enveloped it. If there is anything desirable on the face of 
this globe, you will find the Englishman there trying to get hold of it, 
and all I can say is, more power to his elbow. By all means let us 
increase our dominions, with a lofty compassion for anyone who may try 
to stand in the way. On such occasions might Is right, and if the Boer 
wants to hold on to his farm it is not part of our business to look at his 
title-deeds, but to shoot him. If the coloured person, with a spear in his 
hand and a keg of our death-dealing rum in his hut, is absurd enough to 
suggest that he has some claim to the hunting-ground of his forefathers, 
we shall naturally conclude the discussion by using the business-end of a 
Maxim, subsequently executing the more truculent of the survivors, and 
transporting a few of them to make an Earls Court holiday. This is 
good business, but though the work may seem a good and pleasant thing 
in our eyes, it will happen occasionally that one’s gorge rises at the 
nonsense talked by our priests in these matters. I am under the 
impression that in this instance the pharisaic part of the business has 
been so much overdone that the public opinion of this country is sick of 
it. The cant of it all has been tremendous. The cause of the poor, 
helpless women and children, whose safety was the sole consideration of 
the bold Jameson raiders, who hoisted the white flag as a fitting wind-up 
of their gallantry, has now given place to the painful grievances of the 
distressed Uitlander. We are to make war on behalf of the right of the 
Englishman to become an alien from his own country. He is to be 
naturalized, not upon the terms which are agreeable to the state which 
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he is to honour with his citizenship, but on terms dictated by the country 
which gave him birth. I don’t know if the Frenchman, in this country, 
for example, is contented with the terms of naturalization which we 
enforce, but if he js not satisfied, we shall not invite him to dictate his 
own terms to us. The fact that the Boer prefers farming to gold-mining 
may be lunacy, but that is his business. 

The book by Olive Schreiner (published by Hodder and Stoughton) is 
entitled ‘‘ An English South African’s View of the Situation.” I wish it 
were possible that every man and woman in this country should 
read this book before uttering another word on the subject. Here the 
racial history of South Africa is told simply and definitely. Her book is 
an appeal to history, an appeal to justice, and an appeal to sound senti- 
ment. I must beg leave to quote one or two paragraphs upon one or 
two moot points which constitute an appeal for closer union with Great 
Britain, but not on the basis of injustice and greed. 

‘“The nomadic population of Johannesburg undoubtedly consists of 
men who are brave and loyal citizens in their own states and nations. 
To-morrow, if America were in danger, probably almost every American 
citizen would troop back to her bosom, and spend not only life, but 
the wealth he had gained in South Africa from South African soil in 
defending her. Every German would go home to the Fatherland ; 
every Englishman, every Frenchman, would, as all brave men in the 
world’s history have done, when the cry arises, ‘The birthland is in 
danger!’ The few Spaniards here trooped back to Spain as soon as 
the news of war arrived.’ 

‘“‘ There is peace to-day in the land. The two great white races day 
by day, hour by hour, are blending their blood, and both are mixing with 
the stranger. No day passes but from the veins of some Dutch South 
African women the English South African man’s child is being fed; not 
a week passes but the birth-cry of the English South African woman’s 
child gives voice to the Dutchman’s offspring ; not an hour passes but on 
farm and in town and village Dutch hearts are winding about English, 
and English about Dutch.” 

‘* Who gains by war? 

‘* Not England! She has a great young nation’s heart to lose. She 
has a cable of fellowship which streatches across the sea to rupture. She 
has treaties to violate. She has the great traditions of her past to part 
with. Whoever plays to win, she loses. 

‘*Not the brave English soldier; there are no laurels for him here. 
The dying lad with hands fresh from the plough; the old man tottering 
to the grave, who seizes up his gun to die with it; the simple farmer 
who, as he falls, hears yet his wife’s last whisper, ‘ For freedom and our 
land!’ and dies hearing it—these men can bind no laurels on a soldier’s 
brow! They must be shot, not conquered—fame rests with men. Go, 
gallant soldiers, and defend the shores of that small island that we love; 
there are no laurels for you here! 
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“Who gains by war? 

‘There are some who think they gain! In the background we catch 
sight of misty figures; we know the old tread; we hear the rustle 
of paper passing from hand to hand, and we know the fall of gold, it is an 
old familiar sound in Africa; we know it now! There are some who 
think they gain! Will they gain? 

‘‘T know of no more graphic image in the history of the world than the 
figure of Franklin when he stood before ‘the Lords of Council in 
England, giving evidence, striving, fighting to save America for 
England. Browbeaten, flouted, jeered at by the courtiers, his words 
hurled back at him as lies, he stood there fighting for England. 
England recognises now that it was he who tried to save an Empire for 
her, and that the men who flouted and browbeat him lost it. 

To change the subject as completely as possible I have been wondering 
lately if our humorists are dying off. 

Perhaps it is the imperialistic wave that is killing them. Further- 
more, of the humorists who are still alive does Mr. James Bowden hold 
the monopoly? Anyway the only two really humorous books which have 
reached me bear this publisher’s imprint on the cover, and I advise the 
true Idler to get hold of them as quickly as possible. One is entitled 
‘‘ Peter Binney, Undergraduate,”’ by Archibald Marshall. Peter Binney 
is a small man of “about forty-five years of age.’’ To continue the 
description, ‘‘ he looked rather like a little bantam cock as he strutted 
along, and this was a very curious coincidence, for he had made his 
fortune by selling poultry food.” 

Binney goes up to Cambridge, and the authors deals, in a delightfully 
humorous way, with what Binney did in the guise of an undergraduate. 
Binney proves himself no end of a sportsman, and in course of time his 
vaulting ambition overleaps itself and he falls on the other side. In 
short, he overdoes it, the result of which is that as we near the end of 
the book we find that the poor man has been sent down. Meantime, 
however, his experiences have been gallant and interesting, and, notwith- 
standing this tragic termination, one feels an affectionate sympathy with 
Binney, for he has really lived, and no nonsense about it. 

Under the title of ‘‘ Frivolities,’—for those who are tired of being 
serious—(James Bowden) Mr. Richard Marsh has put together a number 
of short stories which he has contributed to various periodicals. Almost 
without exception, these short stories are extremely felicitous. 1 
remember that one of them entitled ‘‘ For one night only,” which first 
appeared I think in To-Day, created quite a sensation and was 
immediately added to the repertorie of every reciter on the look out for a 
vood thing. It would be hardly fair to the author, if one had space for it, 
to quote, as one would like to do, some of the passages in these clever 
stories. The humourist is not dead, so long as Archibald Marshall and 
Richard Marsh are able to give one so many good laughs, and every true 
‘‘ Idler” will want to see more work—and equally good work—from them. 


THE IDLER’S CLUB. 


MY HAPPIEST MOMENT. 


BY INGLIS ALLEN, 
W. L. ALDEN, 
H. D. LOWRY, 
DION CALTHROP, AND 
ARTHUR LAWRENCE. 


WHEN I look back on the past so many delightful 
Inglis Allen is associated memories come crowding upon me that I find it no easy 
with a Melon. matter to decide on my happiest moment. I have worn 
an Eton jacket for the first time. I have seen Miss 
Irene Vanbrugh in the 3rd Act of the Gay Lord Quex. I have been down the 
water-chute at the Westminster Swimming Baths. I have seen our vicar fall 
off his bicycle. I have smoked a pipe in a hot bath, after a football match, in 
which, I have severely injured an amateur reciter. On one occasion I have 
seen our next door neighbour—and I resolutely refuse to love as myself a 
man who wears a call-me-Charlie hat—throw a three-pronged fork at our cat 
and hit one of his own cucumber-frames. Yes, | have spent a happy, sunny 
existence. 

But when I come to think of it, there is one momentary event which stands 
out above all others in my experience, and it occurred this August Bank- 
Holiday. I had ridden to Staines on my bike to see some family friends. The 
family friends run an orchard. Alas! I am afraid my filial affection ran away 
with me when I consented to take a melon home with me to my mother. 
Probably there are but few men who have carried a large-sized melon on a 
bicycle; if there are any others who have done so and yet retain their sanity, 
I should like to shake hands with them. 1 started with it tied on to the handle- 
bars with string, and it fell off after three-quarters of a mile, and I rode over it, 
and fellover and hurt myself. Then I tried carrying it in my hand and developed 
violent cramp in my finger-joints. There was a party of cyclists behind who 
refused to pass me, and made Bank-Holiday jokes at the expense of me and my 
melon. Passing through Hownslow, the cramp became so bad that I dropped 
the melon again and fell over a second time. This time the lamp broke, and the 
fruit became saturated with oil. The joy of the inspired cyclists behind filled 
me with murderous thoughts. Still thinking of my mother, I refused to give 
up, and decided to bore a hole through the melon and tie it round my neck 
with string. It is unlikely that any other person has attempted to bore a hole 
through a melon with two bicycle spanners and an oil can, but if there be such 
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another he will understand that my feelings were not seraphic. The cyclists 
stood with their drinks outside a public house and cheered. Eventually the 
melon came in half and fell in the road. A sudden weight was lifted from my 
soul; human efforts were of no avail; Providence had obviously decreed that 
the melon should not reach my mother. At this moment, the ringleader of the 
offensive cyclists mounted his machine, and his back tyre exploded with a 
terrific report. To me the sound was nothing short of voluptuous. He jumped 
off his machine with an oath, and slipping on a bit of my melon, fell violently 
on the back of his head. That was the happiest moment of my life. 


* ® ad 


Of course the Editor did not expect to be told the 
‘W. L. Alden was on truth when he asked us to describe the happiest 
his way to the Court. | moments of our lives. Suppose that the question is put 
to a married man, and he fails to say that the happiest 
moment of his life was when his wife consented to marry him. What would 
be the fate of that man if the September IDLER were to fallinto her hands? In 
the memory of most of us our very happiest moments are either sacred, or else 
there are prudential reasons why they should not be mentioned in print. I 
remember an ecstatically happy moment of my early youth, which was closely 
connected with a coal scuttle, a dark passage, and an obnoxious teacher of 
mathematics, but wild horses, persuasive as they are proverbially said to be, 
could not draw the particulars of that happy momert from me. Of such happy 
moments as are fit for publication, probably the happiest one of which my 
memory speaks was that in which I bought a weekly newspaper on a news- 
stand, and found that my first story was in print on the first page. I was on 
my way to a stuffy little court house in which I was to argue in defence of some 
now forgotten scoundrel—for in those early days I was a barrister—and the 
sight of that story was to me what a verdict of acquittal would have been to my 
client. It opened the door of freedomto me. I saw myself no longer a lawyer, 
but an honest and prosperous author. I then and there decided that I would 
abandon the law, and devote myself to the easy and congenial task of writing 
beautiful stories. I walked the rest of the way to the court-room on air. | 
wish now that I knew what became of my client. I am afraid that, with a mind 
wholly occupied with the glories of authorship, | must have served him rather 
ill that morning. The very next day I read a story by Anthony Trollope, which 
told of a foolish fellow, who, on the strength of the publication of a first article, 
threw up his berth in a solicitor’s office, and starved to death while waiting for 
the acceptance ofa second article. The story seemed horribly applicable to my 
own case, and | wished that Anthony Trollope had never been born. However, 
my fate was somewhat smoother than that of Trollope’s young man. Literature 
—I beg pardon, journalism— gave me a support from the beginning, which was, 
as I now think, unkind, for if no one had bought my articles I might have been 
driven back to law, and in time have become rich and prosperous. I am con- 
vinced that had I had the courage and willingness to live for, say, ten years 
upon one sausage, and one cup of tea per day, and at the same time stuck 
resolutely to the law, I should now have as much as ten or fifteen pounds in the 
postal savings bank, and could look upon my financial future as secure. 
I have had other happy moments, in fact I have have hada great many of 
them. I hope to have many more, but it is only fair to say that the happiness 
of my future is chiefly on the knees of the editors. So long as they carry out 
the promise of that happy morning, now so far away in the past, | shall feel 
justified to some extent in having given up the prospect of being the leader of 
the bar, not to speak of that of sitting on the woolsack, or other cushion to 
that effect in my native America. 
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I have tried hard, since I found your question on my 
H. D. Lowry on breakfast table, to remember some moment of transcendent 
the “Toie de Vivre’” happiness; but I have failed, and am compelled to render an 
answer which may perhaps be regarded as beneath the proper 
dignity of the subject. My happiest moments have been those in which I have got 
sudden release from pain that has been endured a long time. One memory 
cannot date from much less than a quarter of a century back. I remember 
how a small boy, desperate with pain, pressed his swollen cheek on a scalding 
hot poultice, and, to his amazement, found, when he ceased to be uncomfortably 
conscious of the heat, that the pain was gone and the good angel of sleep was 
soothing him tenderly; how he woke next morning perfectly recovered. | 
remember an abscess that broke; the white-whiskered doctor who came to 
lance a swollen gum. Those were my happiest moments: when I could sit 
quietly in my chair, when I could read again with the old attention, the old 
delight in the music of words, or when the attempts of my terrier to display 
his sympathy no longer got on my nerves. I have been happy, too, at the first 
sound of the rain after a long drought ; as the train moved out of the terminus 
at the beginning of a holiday; and, above all, when my hansom had 
reached, about a fortnight later, some sounding centre of London traffic. And 
do not think that these moments have not been genuinely filled with happiness ; 
on each of the occasions named I have been happy as ever man could be. All 
of which seems to prove that they are not mere stick-at-nothing optimists, 
but rather speakers of the plain truth, who sing of the wonderful goodness of 
life. It is a splendid thing to be alive, if only one is tn good health. Every- 
thing that happens is interesting to watch, and most of the objects on which 
one has to look are beautiful. Only, we are so accustomed to enjoying this great 
boon that we do not realize how we are blest. We need an occasional inter- 
ruption of our felicity, and in this way there is nothing so good as physical 
pain. You remember how Keats is reported to have dosed himself with 
cayenne so that he might the better enjoy the delicious coolness of a bottle of 
vintage claret. In the same way one ought to be grateful for a reasonable 
amount of pain, because it teaches us in the moment of its going how good 
a thing is mere existence, and enables us to discover that what we have been 
regarding as only the water of life is indeed its richest wine. 


% * * 


Although it may sound out of date and weak in this 

Dion Clayton Calthrop  2ge of toleration and artistic weariness, I really enjoy 
enjoys everything. life so much, my happy moments are so frequent, that 
I find it hard to pronounce which is my happiest. I 

am, in fact, continually inventing happy moments, surprising myself, having a 
particularly enjoyable dinner and then some coffee and finding, as if by chance, 
the very brand of cigars I most enjoy, snugly ensconced in my cigar case. I 
can say to myself at the time, “ this, indeed, is one of my happiest moments,”’ 
but it is not, I shall the next day discover that the pattern of my study wall- 
paper is the most desirable pattern imaginable, and, although I have lived 
with it for years, I shall get a genuine happiness with saying “at last I have 
discovered the only wallpaper I could possibly bear.” Incidents crowd on my 
memory—from the childish delights of the Christmas stocking full of what I 
wanted or thought I wanted; my first knife; and many like things, down to 
the great and rare pleasure of seeing a Dead Donkey. I remember a vision in 
pink and white that I was allowed to spend money on, and the flutter I got 
from the postman’s knock during this period; the outsides of letters are now 
the most interesting to me, the mere pleasure of getting them, but then my 
happiest moments were devouring the contents and committing them to 
memory. The. sequel. to this dream. is unpleasant. In recalling all these 
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various moments I| think the time when I was most elated was some years 
ago. I was youthful, very, and I wrote a story full of love and villains, 
beautiful heroines and handsome heroes; it wasn’t long, but it was bad. 
Anyway, I sent it to a small local paper, blushing as I posted the bulky 
envelope. Then came weeks of weary waiting, during which I bought the 

paper eagerly and read every word in it to see if my work had been used. . 

One day I bought the paper and rushed for my train, got into my carriage, 
opened it—there in clean, fresh print was my first Attempt. I nervously 
looked round me, the carriage was full of people, I thought they must all 
know I had written this. I hung on chance conversations to see if they 
mentioned the story, for they all had the paper. 

How proud I thought they would be if they only knew that they were 
travelling with an author. Then a man in the corner of the carriage laughed ; 
I thought to myself “there, he has come to that amusing retort.” No, it was 
a joke in the Joke Column of the paper. At last I saw a man read it through, 
I knew the exact place he was at, saw him go on till the end, watched his face. 
He finished, handed the paper to a friend. ‘Read that,” he said. “I 
loike the endin’, the man behaved ’andsome.”’ My hero! I could have 
shaken the man’s hand, but there was my station, I got out. 

I think that was my happiest moment. 


* * * 

The use of the superlative in this subject is rather 
Arthur Lawrence alarming. No doubt most of us have found some moments 
speaks of his happier than others, but when it comes to looking back 


matutinal Cigarette. over a career of infamy to discover one’s happiest 

moment, it is enough to make one seek publicity at the 
pistol’s mouth. Moreover, it implies confession, which may prove awkward for 
the writer, distasteful to the reader, and would I am certain, in my case, 
completely blast the reputation of a career which has been publicly blameless 
on account of its obscurity. So, then, I cannot dive into the past with the 
notion of giving any account of my happiest moment, but must take refuge in 
the assumption that the question applies to the most beatific spot one can find 
in one’s daily existence, which with me generally comes in the half-hour after 
breakfast. The day is hot and the effect somnolent. You have slept ‘well, as 
conscientious editors are apt to do, the bath has been refreshingly cool, and 
the ham and eggs have not been more nauseous than usual. You have not 
yet come into contact with the human vermin who make your life miserable. 
In fact, society has not yet pressed itself upon you in any way, unless it be tn 
the form of the wife of your bosom, if you have either one or the other, or the 
handy maid of all work who bids you good morning with such refreshing 
sweetness and light. It is really not the breakfast joys which amuse you. 
Notwithstanding the changes which are rung on trifles of fish and other light 
diet, the British breakfast menu has too much sameness to offer much scope 
for enjoyment, although I will confess that if you happen to have stayed at 
the club on the night previous, huge libations of coffee or tea appeal to one as 
being a drink for the gods. It is the fact that one has not yet come into 
contact with the outer world and the people in it—whose sole aim in life is to 
make you uncomfortable—which provides one with the proper atmosphere for 
enjoyment, and the accessories which I find necessary are that preposterously 
absurd thing the morning newspaper, and one’s first cigarette. The various 
smokes that come afterwards are all very well in their way, but that first 
cigarette is delicious beyond all belief. Then placing yourself in the most 
comfortable attitude permitted by modern furniture, consider in the perusal of 
that morning paper what dreams may come! How often have | travelled 
twice round the world by the shrewd use of yarious steamship lines and over- 
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land routes, whilst I have made no end of short pleasure trips at ten guineas 
first class, including accommodation and victualling while in port, in neither case 
suffering any of the inconveniences of the big explorations or of minor voyages. 
{ have possessed Fortunatus’s purse, and even the quality of the “ victualling 
while in port”’ has not troubled me. Moreover, my fellow passengers of either 
sex have been charming or interesting, and have treated my susceptibilities with 
an amount of tender consideration which is apt to convince one in a very few 
minutes that it is high time to come back from dreamland so as not to be 
spoiled for the genuine encounter with one’s fellow products of civilisation. 
Looking again at the paper, avoiding, of course, the so-called “ Dramatic 
Criticism ”’ and “ The Leader,” one enters into the dramatic incidents which 
are the necessary accompaniment to French notions of justice. Then a 
glance at the reports of our local police courts with their items of child murder 
punished by a word of advice and a caution, of hideous cruelty to animals 
atoned for by a fine of a few shillings, as if to show that the pleasure of 
gouging out an animal’s eyes must be paid for at about the same rate as a seat 
at a music-hall, serves to give one an enhanced appreciation of that glorious thing 
“*human nature.” But if things of this sort tend to dispel the happiness of 
the moment, one is quickly revived by the advertisement of the detective 
agency which is prepared to introduce “the biograph and the mutoscope in 
connection with divorce cases and have the pictures reproduced in court free 
of charge,” and is further prepared “to ascertain where suspected people go, 
what they do, what company they keep, whether the club is responsible for 
late hours, and if shopping alone takes so much time.” Before I put the 
paper down, however, | generally buy half a dozen ‘“turn-outs,” or may bea 
few horses with an elegant landau, and a dog-cart, so that I may meet my 
friends at the station. To fit in with these things I usually purchase a bit of 
leasehold with a residence containing no end of bedrooms with a view of one’s 
old-fashioned gardens, tennis, and croquet lawns, a carriage drive flanked by 
chestnut trees and grounds of several acres, which include an artificial lake 
with a small island with a summer-house in the centre of it, reached by an old 
rustic bridge. Then a knock at the door wakes me up with an intimation that 
the girl wants to clear away, and I go forth to duty and desperation, knowing 
that it is only by honest sweat that one can earn whate’er one can, and pay 
one’s pressing debts like any other man—a programme of high resolve and 
endeavour with which I have been inextricably mixed up since the days of my 
youth. It would be almost safe to say that the only thing that supports me in 
my daily round of heroism is the fact that this half-hour after breakfast cannot 
possibly be more than twenty-four hours away. 


THE HARDY STENOTYPER. THE NEW 
SHORTHAND 
MACHINE. 


description has been facilitated by new inventions, but when the 

mere journalist is confronted with something which is to facilitate 

progress in his own profession his interest becomes almost feverish 
in its intensity. Personally it has been a matter of astonishment to me 
when I have found a journalist or literary man who does not make use of 
the typewriter. | Of course in cases where the writer is content to work 
at the rate of about ten words a day, it doesn’t matter what medium he 
uses—a half-sheet of note paper and a stump of pencil will adequately 
meet his requirements, but when this is not the case and a great deal of 
work has to be done, I fancy that the adherence to the old method of 
inking one’s fingers and half a ream of copy-paper simultaneously, is 
due less to the possession of a conservative temperament than to inability 
to master such an easy acquirement as typewriting. Then again, one 
will find students who attend lectures still content to make arduous and 
more or less undecipherable notes in Jonghand, and as a man reading up 
for a stiff examination should be ashamed to confess that shorthand has 
proved one too many for him, this conservatism is again inexplicable. 

On the other hand, I confess there is a good deal of humbug about 
shorthand as it is used in the city. Boys and girls are employed to take 
down correspondence at such a slow rate and with such dire results that 
it would be far more easily written down in longhand or on the type- 
writer and thus quickly disposed of, but the humbug of the thing is due 
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| is always fascinating to observe the way in which work of all 
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in about equal parts to the stupidity of the man who dictates and the 
inefficiency of the note-taker. At the present moment there is no 
business house without its staff of stenographers, and whether it be the 
Dreyfus case at Rennes, or the less exciting effort of our own legislators, 
the reporter is responsible for no small part of the contents of our 
newspapers. I have written shorthand for many years in the city, at 
public meetings, in the House of Commons Press Gallery, and elsewhere, 
and although it has been a useful acquisition to me, it 1s undoubtedly a . 
very laborious business and attended by many evils and uncertainties 
which are part and parcel of any system of shorthand, even when it is a 
system so ingenious as that constructed by our good friend the late Sir 
Isaac Pitman. It has often occurred to me that a light and portable 
machine, worked by keys somewhat after the style of the typewriter, 
might be invented so that one can sit upright at the work, without the 
danger of getting cramp in the fingers. Consequently, when I heard the 
other day that such a machine had at last been invented and put on the 
market I was eager to see it, and when the operator brought one up to 
the office it seemed to have all the advantages and none of the defects 
that I had anticipated. After it had been explained to me, and its 
absolute simplicity demonstrated, I dictated a passage to the operator 
from a paper which happened to be handy at the moment. Beginning 
slowly, I increased the speed of the dictation to about one hundred and 
forty words a minute. One good point was immediately demonstrated, for 
I had imagined that an irritating, clicking noise would be the necessary 
accompaniment, but as a matter of fact the operation was so noiseless 
and seemed to require so little effort that I could hardly persuade myself 
that anything was happening until a sheet of notes was drawn from the 
machine. Then I must say the operator read them to me without the 
slightest hesitation and without the slightest variation from the original. 

The Hardy Stenotyper has only six type bars, and those for the first, 
second, third, and fourth fingers have a double finger key extension, so 
that each hand can write the whole alphabet, thus dividing the work 
between the hands, and doubling the speed. The alphabet is made by a 
combination of dots and dashes in two positions, and unlike the 
typewriter, there is practically no limit to the speed of the machine, and 
in this instance the operator could write a memorised sentence at the 
rate of two hundred and ninety words a minute, though, of course, this is 
more a test of the mechanism of the instrument than of the speed 
obtainable by the operator in ordinary work. The printing is done through 
a ribbon—not upon tape but upon a roil of paper, which, moreover, is 
fei automatically and does not require shifting, and can be easily 
renewed, so that the operator has nothing to do but simply to tear off 
and fold each day’s dictation when it is finished. Although the words are 
abbreviated as taken down by the stenotyper, it is worth remarking that 
in the stenotypy of the matter which I dictated, the actual words were 
less abreviated than in shorthand, while the signs not being affected by 
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any particular tendency on the part of the operator, the stenotypy can be 
read with no less ease by a fellow stenotypist. 
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The price of the Hardy Stenotyper is eight pounds, and I understand 
that this includes all the necessary tuition, for which no extra charge is 
made, and though I know perfectly well how slowly any innovation is 
adopted, more especially in this country, there is no doubt that the 
greater ease and rapidity secured in the use of this machine, and the 
thoroughly business-like nature of the results, will induce every go-a-head 
business man to give it a trial, while I think it will also come into ure 
for reporting work, and when it does, I am sure the reporter who 1s 
perspiring with note-book and pencil will turn green with envy, and will 
promptly spend eight pounds on this machine, if the proprietors of his 
paper don’t immediately get a machine for him. 


SEARCHLIGHT ON A TORPEDO DESTROYER. 
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THE 
TRADE-WIND. 


By Morcan Robserts. 


HE orgie was finished. The last sea-song had resounded over 
the smooth waters of the bay ; the last drunken shout, oath, and 
challenge was voiced; the last fight ended in helplessness and 
maudlin amity; and the red-shirted men were sprawled around 

on the moon-lit deck, snoring. Though the barrel of rum broached on 
the main hatch was but slightly lowered, their sleep was heavy, for 
scurvy-tainted men at the end of a Cape Horn passage may not drink 
long or deeply. Some lay as they fell—face upward; others on their 
sides for a while, to then rol] over on their backs and so remain until 
the sleep was done, for in no other position may the human body rest 
easy ona hard bed with no pillow, And as they slept through the tropic 
night the full moon in the east rose higher and higher, passed overhead 
and disappeared behind a thickening haze in the western sky ; but, before 
it had crossed the merdian, its cold, chemical rays had worked 
disastrously on the eyes of the sleeping men. 
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Captain Swarth, prone upon the poop-deck, was the first to waken. 
There was pain in his head, pain in his eyes—which were swollen—and a 
whistling tumult of sound in his ears coming from the Plutonian darkness 
surrounding him, while a jarring vibration of the deck beneath him 
apprised his wakening brain that the anchor was dragging. 

As he staggered to his feet a violent pressure of wind hurled him 
against the wheel, to which he clung, staring into the blackness to 
windward. 

‘All hands, there,” he roared. ‘ Up with you all. Go forrard and 
put out on the chain.” 

Shouts, oaths, and growls answered him, and he heard the nasal voice 
of his mate repeating the order. ‘‘ Angel,” he called, ‘‘ get the othe 
anchor over and give her all of both chains.” ' 

‘* Aye-aye, sir,’ answered the mate. ‘‘Send a lantern forrard, Bill. 
Can’t see our noses.”’ Ae 

‘* Steward,” yelled the captain, ‘‘where are you? Light up a deck 
lantern and the binnacle. Bear a hand.” 

He heard the steward’s voice close to him and the sound of the 
binnacle lights being removed from their places, then the opening and 
closing of the cabin companion-way. He could see nothing, but knew 
that the steward had gone below to his store-room. In a minute more 
a shriek came from the cabin. It rang out again.and again, and soon 
sounded from the companion-way. ‘I’m blind, I’m blind, Capt’n. I 
can’t see. I lit the lantern and burned my fingers, but I can’t see the 
light. I’m blind.” The steward’s voice ended in a howl. 

‘Shut up, you blasted fool,” answered Captain Swarth; ‘‘ get down 
there and light up.” 

‘“‘ Where’s that light,” came the mate’s voice in a yell from amidships. 
‘* Shank-painter’s jammed, Bill. Can’t do a thing without a light.” 

‘“‘ Come aft here and get it. Steward’s drunk.” 

The doors in the forward part of the cabin slammed and the mate’s 
profanity mingled with the protest of the steward in the cabin. Then 
shouts came from forward, borne on the gale, and soon followed by the 
shuffling of feet as the men groped their way aft and climbed the poop- 


steps. 
‘“We're stone-blind, Cappen,” they wailed. ‘‘ We lit the fo’castle 


lamp an’ it don’t show up. Wecan’t see it. Nobody can see it. We're 
all blind.” 

‘‘Come down here, Bill,” called the mate from below. 

As Captain Swarth felt his way down the stairs a sudden shock stilled 
the vibrations caused by the dragging anchor, and he knew that the 
chain had parted. 

‘‘Stand by on deck, Angel; we're adrift,” he said. ‘‘ It’s darker than 
ten thousand black cats. What’s the matter with you ? ” 

‘‘Can you sce the light, Bill? Ican’t. I’m blind as the steward, or 
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“No. Is it lit? Where? The men say they’re blind, too.” 

‘‘ Here, forrard end of the table.”’ 

The captain reached this end, searched with his hands and burned 
them on the hot glass of a lantern. He removed the bowl and singed 
the hair on his wrists. The smell came to his nostrils. 

‘I’m blind, too,” he groaned. ‘‘ Angel, it’s the moon. We're moon- 
struck—moon-blind. And we’re adrift ina squall. Steward,” he said, as 
he made his way toward the stairs, “ light the binnacle, and stop that 
whining. Maybe some one can see a little.”’ 

When he reached the deck, he called to the men—growling, cursing, 
and complaining on the poop—‘‘ Down below with you all. Pass 
through and out the forrard door. If any man sees the light on the 
cabin table, let that man sing out.” 

They obeyed him. Twenty men passed through the cabin and again 
climbed the poop-steps, their lamentations still troubling the night. 
But not one had seen the lantern. Some said that they could not open 
their eyes at all ; some complained that their faces were swollen ; others 
that their mouths were twisted up to where their ears should be; and 
one man averred that he could not breathe through his nose. 

‘“‘Tt’ll only last a few days, boys,’”’ said the captain, bravely; ‘‘ we 
shouldn’t have slept in the moonlight in these latitudes. Drop the lead 
over, one of you—weather side. The devil knows where we're drifting, 
and the small anchor won’t hold now ; ‘en save it.” Captain Swarth 
was himself again. 

But not so his men. They had become children, with children’s fear 
of the dark. Even the doughty Angel Todd was oppressed by the first 
horror of the situation, speaking only when spoken to. Above the 
rushing sound of wind and the smacking of short seas could be heard 
the voice of the steward in the cabin, while an occasional heart-borne 
malediction or groan—according to temperament—added to the dis- 
traction on deck. One man, more self-possessed than the rest, had 
dropped the lead over the side. An able-seaman needs no eyes to heave 
the lead. 

‘‘ A quarter six,” he sang out, and then, plaintively : ‘‘ we'll fetch up 
on the barrier, Capt’n. S’pose we try an’ get the other hook over.” 

‘“‘ Yes—yes,” chorused some of the braver spirits. ‘‘ It may hold— 
We don’t want to drown on the reef—Let’s get it over—Chain’s over- 
hauled.”’ 

‘Tet the anchor alone,” roared the captain. ‘‘ No anchor chain’ll 
hold in this. Keep that lead a-going, Tom Plate, if it’s you. What 
bottom do you find?” 

‘‘Quarter less six,’ called the leadsman. ‘‘ Soft bottom. We’re 
shoaling.”’ 

‘ Angel,” said the captain to his mate, who stood close to him, 
“we're blowing out the South Channel. We’ve been drifting long 
enough to fetch up on the reef if it was in our way. There’s hard 
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bottom in the North channel, and the twenty-fathom lead wouldn’t 
reach it half a length from the rocks.” 

The mate had nothing to say. 

‘And the South channel lay due south-east from our mooring,” 
continued the captain. ‘‘ Wind’s nor’-west, I should say—right down 
from the hill-tops; and I’ve known these blasted West India squalls 
to last three days, blowing straight and hard. This has the smell of a 
gale in it already. Keep that lead a-going, there.” 

‘* No bottom,” answered the leadsman. 

‘Good enough,” said the captain, cheerfully. 

‘‘No bottom,” was called repeatedly, until Captain Swarth sang 
out :—“‘ That'll do the lead.”” Then the leadsman coiled up the line and 
they heard his rasping, unpleasant voice cursing softly but fiercely to 
himself. Captain Swarth descended the stairs, silenced the steward 
with a blow, felt the clock-hands, secured his pistols, and returned to 
the deck. 

‘We're at sea,’ he said. ‘‘ Two hands to the wheel. Loose and 
set the fore topmast staysail and fore topsail. Staysail first. Let a 
man stay in the slings to square the yard by the feel as it goes up.” 

‘* What for,” they answered, complainingly. ‘‘ What are ye going to 
do ?—We can’t see—Why didn’t you bring to when you had bottom 
under you ? 

‘*No arguments,” yelled Swarth. ‘‘ Forrard with you. What are 
you doing on the poop, anyway. If you can’t see, you can feel, and 
what more do you want? Jump now. Set that head sail and get her 
fore the wind. Quick, or I’ll drop some of you.” 

They knew their captain, and they knew the ropes—on the blackest 
of dark nights. Blind men climbed aloft and felt for gaskets; blind men 
on deck felt for sheets, halyards, and braces, and in ten minutes the two 
sails were set, and the brig was charging wildly along before the pale, 
with two blind men at the wheel endeavouring to keep her straight by 
the right and left pressure of the wind on their faces. 

‘‘Keep the wind as much on the port quarter as you can without 
broaching to,’’ yelled the captain, in their cars; and they answered and 
did their best. She was a clean-lined craft and steered easily; yet the 
off-shore sea which was rising, often threw her around until nearly in the 
trough. The captain remained by them, advising and encouraging. 

‘“‘ Where’re ye goin’, Bill?’ asked the mate, weakly, as he scrambled 
up to him. 

‘Right out to sea, and unless we get our eyes back soon, right across 
to the Bight of Benin—three thousand miles from here. We've no 
business on this coast in this condition. What ails you, Angel? Lost 
your nerve?” 

‘** Mebbe, Bill.”” The mate’s voice was hoarse and catchy. ‘‘ This is 
new to me. _ I’m falling—falling—all the time.” 

“SoamI. Brace up. We'll get used to it. Geta couple o’ hands 
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aft and heave the log. We take our departure from Kitridge Point, 
Barbados Island, at six o’clock this morning of the tenth October. We'll 
keep a Geordie’s log-book—with a jack-knife and a stick.” 

They hove the log for him. It was marked for a now useless twenty- 
eight second sand-glass, which Captain Swarth replaced by his 
chronometer held to his ear in the companionway. It ticked even 
seconds, and, when twenty-eight of them had passed, he called ‘‘ Stop.” 
The markings on the line that had slipped through the mate’s fingers 
indicated an eight-knot speed. 

‘* Seven, allowing for wild steering,” said the Captain, when he had 
stowed away his chronometer and returned tothe deck. ‘Angel, we 
know we're going about sou’-east by east, seven knots. There's practically 
no variation o’ the compass in these sea3, and that course ’ll take us clear 
of Cape St. Roche. Just as fast as the men can stand it at the wheel, 
we'll pile on canvas and get all we can out o’ this good wind. If it takes 
us into the South-east trades, well and good. We can feel our way across 
on the trade wind—unless we hit something, of course. You see, they 
blow right out of the east on this side, and ‘ll haul more to the sou’-east 
and south’ard as we get over. By-the-wind first, then we’ll square away 
as we need to. We'll know the smell o’ the trades—nothing like it on 
earth—and the smell 0’ the Gold Coast, Ivory Coast, Slave Coast, and 
the Cameroons. And I’ll lay odds we can feel the heat of the sun in the 
east and west enough to make a fair guess at a course. But it won't 
come to that. Some of us ’ll be able to see pretty soon.”’ 

It was wild talk ; but the demoralized mate needed encouraging. He 
answered with a steadier voice: 

‘‘ Lucky we got in grub and water yesterday.” 

‘‘ Right you are, Angel. Now, in case this holds on to us, why—we’ll 
find some of our friends over in the Bight, and they’ll know by our rig 
that something’s wrong. Flanders is somewhere on the track—you know 
he went back to the nigger business—and Chink put a slave deck in his 
hold down Rio way last spring. And old man Slack—I did hima service 
when I crippled the corvette that was after him, and he’s grateful. Hope 
we'll meet Aim. Id rather meet Chink than Flanders in the dark, and 
I’d trust a Javanese trader before either. If either of them come aboard, 
we'll be all ready—to use their eyes for our benefit—not let °em use ours 
for theirs. Flanders once said he liked the looks o’ this brig.” 

‘‘ S’pose we run foul of a bull-dog? ”’ 

‘We'll have to chance it. This coast is full o’ them, too. Great 
guns, man! Would you drift around and do nothing? Anywhere east 
of due south, there’s no land nearer than Cape Orange, and that’s three 
hundred and fifty miles from here. Beginning to-morrow noon, we'll 
take deep sea soundings until we strike the trade wind.” 

The negro cook felt his way through the preparing of meals and served 
them on time. The watches were set, and sail was put on the brig as 
fast as the men became accustomed to the new way of stecring—those 
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relieved always imparting what they had learned to their successors. 
Before nightfall on that first day, they were scudding under foresail, top- 
sail and topgallantsail, and main topsail, with the spanker furled as 
useless, and the jib adding its aid to the fore topmast staysail in keeping 
the brig before the quartering seas which occasionally climbed aboard. 
The bowsprit light was rigged nightly: they hove the log every two 
hours ; and Captain Swarth made scratches and notches on the sliding- 
hood of the companionway, while careful to wind his chronometer 
daily. 

But, in spite of the cheer of his indomitable courage and confidence, 
his men, with the exception of a few, dropped into a querulous, whining 
discontent. Mr. Todd, spurred by his responsibility, gradually came 
around to something like his old, arbitrary self. Yank Tate, the carpenter, 
maintained through it all a patient faith in the captain, and, in so far as 
his influence could be felt, acted as a foil to the irascible, fault-finding 
Tom Plate, the forecastle lawyer—the man who had been at the lead-line 
at Barbados. But the rest of them were dazed, and nerveless—too 
shaken in brain and body to seriously consider Tom’s proposition to toss 
the afterguard overboard and beach the brig on the South American 
coast, where they could get fresh liver—of shark, goat, sheep, or 
bullock, which even a ‘‘nigger” knew was the only cure for moon- 
blindness. They had not yet recovered from the unaccustomed debauch ; 
their clouded brains seemed too large for their skulls, and their eye-balls 
ached in their sockets, while they groped tremblingly, from rope to rope 
at the behest of the captain or mate. So Tom marked himself for future 
attention by insolent and disapproving comments on the orders of his 
superiors and a habit of moving swiftly to another part of the deck 
directly he had spoken, which prevented the blind and angry captain 
from finding him in the crowd. 

Dim as must have been the light of day through the pelting rain and 
storm-cloud, it caused increased pain in their eyes, and they bandaged 
them with their neckerchiefs, applying, meanwhile, such remedies as 
forecastle lore could suggest. The captain derided these remedies, but 
frankly confessed his ignorance of anything but time as a means of cure. 
And so they existed and suffered through a three days’ damp gale and a 
fourth day’s dead calm, when the brig rolled, scuppers under, with all 
sail set, ready for the next breeze. It came, cool and dry—faint at 
first, then brisker—the unmistakable trade-wind. They boxed the brig 
around and braced sharp on the starboard tack, steering again by the 
feel of the wind and the rattling of shaking leaches aloft. The removal 
of bandages to ascertain the sun’s position by sense of light or increase 
of pain brought agonized howls from the experimenters, and this 
deterred the rest. Not even by its warmth could they locate it. 
It was overhead at noon and useless asa guide. In the early morning 
and late afternoon, when it might have indicated east and west, its 
warmth was overcome by the coolness of the breeze. So they steered on 
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blindly, close-hauled on the starboard tack, making nearly as straight a 
course as though they were whole men. 

They took occasional deep-sea soundings with the brig shaking in the 
wind, but found no bottom, and, at the end of fifteen days, a longer 
heave to the ground-swell was evidence to Captain Swarth’s mind that 
he was passing Cape St. Roche, and the soundings were discontinued. 

‘No use bothering about St. Paul rocks or the Rocas, Angel,’ said 
the captain. ‘‘ They rise out o’ the deep sea, and, if we're to hit them, 
soundings won’t warn us in time. I take it we’ll pass between them and 
well north of Ascencion.” So he checked in the yards a little and 
brought the wind more abeam. 

One day Yank Tate appeared at the captain’s elbow and suggested, 
in a low voice, that he examine the treasure chests in the ’tween-deck. _ 

‘‘T was down stowin’ away some oakum,” he said, ‘‘ an’ I was sure I 
heard the lid close; but nobody answered me and I couldn’t feel 
anybody.” 

Captain Swarth descended to his cabin and found the keys of the 
chest missing; then he and the carpenter visited the chests. They were 
locked tight and as heavy as ever. 

‘‘Some one has the keys, Yank, and has very likely raided the 
diamonds. We can’t do anything but wait. He can’t get away. Keep 
still about it.”’ 

The air became cooler as they sailed on, and, judging that the trade- 
wind was blowing more from the south than he had allowed for, the 
captain brought the wind squarely abeam, and the brig sailed faster. 
Still it was too cool for the latitude, and it puzzled him, until a man 
came aft and groaned that he had lifted his bandage to bathe his eyes 
and had unmistakably seen the sun four points off the port quarter; but 
his eyes were worse now and he could not do it again. 

‘“‘ Four points off,” exclaimed Swarth, ‘ four o’clock in the afternoon. 
That’s just about where the sun ought to be heading due east, and far 
enough south o’ the line to bring this cool weather. We’re not far from 
Ascencion. Never knew the sou’-east trade to act like this before. 
Must ha’ been blowing out o’ the sou’-west half the time.” 

A week later they were hove to on the port tack under double-reefed 
topsails, with a cold gale of wind screaming through the rigging and 
cold, green seas boarding their weather bow. It was the first break in 
the friendly trade-wind, and Swarth confessed to himself—though not to 
his men—that he was out of his reckoning. But one thing he was sure 
of—that it was a cyclone with a dangerous centre. The brig laboured 
heavily during the lulls as the sea rose, and when the squalls came, 
flattening them to a level, she would lie down like a tired animal] while 
the AZolian song aloft prevented orders being heard unless shouted close 
by. Captain Swarth went below, smashed the glass of an aneroid 
barometer (newly invented and lately acquired from an outward-bound 
Englishman), in which he had not much confidence, but which might 
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tell him roughly of the air-density. Feeling of the indicator and judging 
of the angle it made with the centre—marked bya ring at the top—he 
found a measurement which startled him. Setting the adjustible hand 
over the indicator for future reference, he returned to the deck, ill at ease, 
and ordered the topsails goose-winged. By the time the drenched and 
despairing men had accomplished this, a further lowering of the barometer’ 
induced him to take them in with the fore topmast staysail, and allow the 
brig to ride under a storm- spanker. And the wind increasing required 
that this also should be taken in, and its place filled A a tarpaulin lashed 
to the main rigging. 

‘‘ Angel,” said the captain, shouting into the mate’s ear, ‘‘ there's only 
one thing to account for this. We’re on the right tack for the southern 
ocean, but the storm-centre is overtaking us faster than we can drift 
away from it. We must scud—out of its way.” 

So they took in the tarpaulin and set the fore topmast staysail again, 
and with the two best helmsmen at the wheel, they sped before the 
tempest for four hours, during which there was no increase of the wind, 
and no change in the barometer. It still remained at its lowest reading. 

‘* Keep the wind as much on the port quarter as you dare,” ordered 
Swarth. ‘‘ We're simply sailing round the centre and perhaps with the 
vortex.” 

They obeyed him as they could, and ina few hours more there was 
less fury in the blast and a slight rise in the barometer. 

‘‘I was right,” said the captain. ‘‘The centre will pass us now. 
We’re out of its way.” | 

They brought the brig around amid a crash of seas over the port rail, 
and stowing the staysail, pinned her again on the port tack with the 
tarpaulin. But a few hours of it brought an increase of wind and a fall 
of the barometer. 

‘‘“What in d—nation does it mean, Angel?” cried the captain, 
desperately. ‘‘ By all laws of storms we ought to drift away from the 
centre.” 

The mate could not tell; but a voice out of the night, barely dis- 
tinguishable above the shrieking wind, answered him. 

‘* You—all-fired—fool — don’t — you—know—any—more—than—to— 
heave-to—in—the—Gulf—Stream ? ”’ 

Then there was the faintest disturbance in the sounds of the sea, 
indicating the rushing-by of a large craft. 

“What?” roared Swarth. ‘‘The Gulf Stream. I’ve lost my 
reckoning. Wheream I? Shipahoy. Where am 1?” 

There was no answer, and he stumbled down to the main-deck among 
his men, followed by the mate. 

‘‘ Draw a bucket of water, one o’ you,” he ordered. 

This was done and he immersed his hand. The water was warm. 

“ Gulf Stream.” he yelled, frantically. ‘‘ Gulf Stream. How in all 
h—l did we get up here? We ought to be down near St. Helena. 
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Angel, come here. Let’s think. We sailed by-the-wind on the south- 
east trade for—no we didn’t. It was the north-east trade. We 
caught the north-east trade, and we’ve circled all over the Western 
Ocean.” 7 

“* You're a bully, full-rigged navigator—you are,” came the sneering, 
rasping voice of Tom Plate from the crowd. ‘‘ Why didn’t ye drop yer 
hook at Barbadoes, an’ give us a chance for our eyes ?”’ | 

The captain lunged toward him on the reeling deck ; but Tom moved 
on. 

“Your time is coming, Tom Plate,” he roared insanely. Then he 
climbed to the poop, and when he had studied the situation awhile, called 
his bewildered mate up to him. 

“We were blown out of the north entrance of the bay, Angel, instead 
of the south, as we thought. I was fooled by the soundings. At this 
time o’ the year Barbadoes is about on the thermal equator—halfway 
between the trades. This is a West India cyclone, and we’re somewhere 
around Hatteras. No wonder the port tack drifted us into the centre. 
Storms revolve against the sun north o’ the line, and with the sun south 
of it. Oh, I’m the two ends and the bight of a damfool. Wear ship,” 
he added, in a thundering roar. 

They put the brig on the starboard tack, and took hourly soundings 
with the deep sea lead. As they hauled it in for the fourth time the men 
called out that the water was cold; and on the next sounding the 
lead reached bottom at ninety fathoms. 

We're inside the Stream and over the hundred-fathom curve, Angel. 
The barometer’s rising now—the storm-centre’s leaving us and we're 
drifting ashore,” said the captain. ‘‘I know pretty well where I am. 
These storms follow an invariable track, and I judge the centre is to the 
east of us, moving north, That’s why we didn't run into it when we 
thought we were dodging it. We'll square away with the wind on the 
starboard quarter now, and if we pick up the Stream and the glass don’t 
rise, I’ll be satistied to turn in. I’m about fagged out.” 

‘It’s too much for me, Bill,” answered Mr. Todd, wearily. ‘‘I can 
navigate ; but this ain’t navigation. This is blind-man’s-buff.” 

But he set the head sail for his captain and again the brig fled before 
the wind. Only once did they round to for soundings, and this time 
found no bottom; so they squared away, and when, a few hours later, the 
seas came aboard warm ; Swarth was confident enough of his position to 
allow his mind to dwell on pettier details of his business. 

It was nearly breakfast time now, and the men would soon be eating. 
With his pistols in his coat pockets he stationed himself beside the 
scuttle of the fore-hatch—the entrance to the forecastle—and waited long 
and patiently—listening to occasional comments on his folly and bad 
seamanship which ascended from below—until the harsh voice of Tom 
Plate on the stairs indicated his coming up. He reached toward Tom 
with one hand, holding a cocked pistol in the other; but Tom slid easily 
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out of his wavering grasp and fled along the deck. He followed his foot- 
steps until he lost them, and picked up, instead, the angry plaint of the 
negro cook in the galley amidships. 

‘I do’ know who you are, but you want to git right out o’ my galley, 
now. You heah me? Ise had enough o’ discomin’ inter my galley. Gwan 
now. Is you de man dat’s all time stealin’ my coffee? TIl gib you 
coffee, you dam trash. Take dat.” 

Captain Swarth reached the galley-door in time to receive on the left 
side of his face a generous share of a pot of scalding coffee. It brought 
an involuntary shriek of agony from him; then he clung to the galley- 
lashings and spoke his mind. Still in torment, he felt his way through 
the galley; but the cook and the intruder had escaped by the opposite 
door and made no sound. 

All that day and the following night he chose to lay in his darkened 
state-room with his face bandaged in oily cloths, while Yank Tate stood 
his watch. In the morning he removed the bandages and took in the 
sight of his state-room fittings—the bulk-head, his desk, chronometer, 
cutlass, and clothing hanging on the hooks. It was a joyous sight and 
he shouted in gladness. He could not see with his right eye and but 
dimly with his left, but a scrutiny of his face in a mirror disclosed deep 
lines that had not been there, distorted eyelids, and the left side puffed 
to a large angry blister. Hetied up his face, leaving his left eye free, and 
went on deck. 

The wind had moderated, but on all sides was a wild, grey waste of 
heaving, white-crested combers before which the brig was still scudding 
under the staysail. Three miles off on the port bow was a large, square- 
bowed, square yarded ship, hove-to and heading away from them, which 
might be a frigate or a subsidized Englishman with painted ports; but in 
either case she could not be investigated now. He looked at the compass. 
The brig was heading about south-east, and his judgment was confirmed. 
Two haggard faced men with bandaged eyes were grinding the wheel to 
starboard and port, and keeping the brig’s yaws within two points each 
way—good work for blindmen. Angel Todd stood near, his chin resting 
in his hand and his elbow on the companion-way. Forward, the watch 
sat about in coils of rope and sheltered nooks or walked the deck 
unsteadily, and a glance aloft showed the captain his rigging hanging in 
bights and yards pointed every way. She was unkempt as a wreck. The 
same glance apprised him of an English ensign, union-down, tattered and 
frayed to half its size, at the end of the standing spanker-gaff, with the 
halyards made-fast high on the royal backstay—above the reach of bung- 
ling blind fingers. Tom Plate was coming aft with none of the hesitancy 
of the blind, and squinting aloft at the damaged distress-signal. He 
secured another ensign—American—from the flag-locker in thé booby- 
hatch, mounted the rail and hoisted it, union-down, in place of the other. 
Then he dropped to the deck and looked into the glaring left eye and 
pepper-box pistol of Captain Swarth, who had descended on him. 
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Two haggard-faced men with banilaged eyes were grinding the wheel to starboard and port. 
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‘Hands up, Tom Plate—over your head—quick, or I'll blow your 
brains out.”” White in the face and open-mouthed, Tom obeyed. 

“Mr. Todd,” called the captain, ‘‘come down here— port main 
rigging.” 

The mate came quickly, as he always did when he heard the prefix to 
hisname. It was used only in emergencies. 

‘‘ What soundings did you get at the lead when we were blowing 
out?” asked the captain. ‘‘ What water did you have when you sang 
out ‘a quarter six’ and a ‘quarter less six?’”’ 

‘‘N-n-one, Capt’n; there warn’t any bottom. I jess wanted to get 
you to drop the other anchor and hold her off the reef.” 

“Got him tight, Cappen ?”’ asked the mate. Shall I help you hold 
"Im ? 99 

‘I’ve got my sight back. I’ve got Tom Plate under my gun. How 
long have you been flying signals of distress, Tom Plate?” 

‘Ever since I could see, Capt’n,’’ answered the trembling sailor. 

‘““ How long is that ?” 

‘“‘ Second day out, sir.” 

‘‘What’s your idea in keeping still about it? What could you gain 
by being taken aboard a man-of-war ?”’ 

‘‘T didn’t want to have all the work piled on me jess ’cause I could 
see, Capt’n. I never thought anybody could ever see again. I slept 
partly under number two gun that night, and didn’t get it so bad.” 

‘“You sneaked into my room, got my keys, and raided the treasure- 
chests. You know what the rules say about that ? Death without trial.” 

‘No, I didn’t, Capt’n—I didn’t.” 

‘* Search him, Mr. Todd.” 

The search brought to light a tobacco-pouch, in which were about 
fifty unset diamonds, and a few well-jewelled solid gold ornaments, which 
the captain pocketed. ‘‘ Not much ofa haul, considering what you left 
behind,” he said, calmly; ‘‘I suppose you only took what you could 
safely hide and swim with.” 

“T only took my share, sir; I did no harm. I didn’t want to be 
driftin’ round wi’ blind men. How’d I know anybody could ever see 
any more?” 

‘‘Sad mistake, Tom. All we wanted, it seems, was a good scalding 
with hot coffee.’”» He mused a few moments, then continued. ‘‘ There 
must be some strong medical virtue in hot coffee which the doctors 
haven’t learned, and—well, Tom, you’ve earned your finish.” 

‘You won’t do it, Capt’n—you can’t do it. The men won’t have it. 
They’re with me,” stuttered the man. 

‘Possibly they are. I heard you all growling down the hatch the 
other morning. You’re a pack o’ small-minded curs. I'll get another 
crew. Mr. Todd,” he said to the listening mate, ‘‘ Steward told me he 
was out of coffee, so we'll break a bag out o’ the lazerette. It’s a heavy 
lift—two hundred pounds and over—’bout the weight of a man—so we'll 
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hoist it up. Let Tom, here, rig a whip to the spanker-gaff. He can 
see.” 

‘* Aye, aye, sir,” answered the mate. ‘‘ Get asingle block, anda strap, 
and a gant-line out o’ the bo’s’n’s locker, Tom.” 

‘Ts it all right, Capt’n?” asked Tom, lowering his hands with a 
deep sigh of relief. ‘‘ I did what seemed right, you know.” 

‘‘ Rig that whip,” said Swarth, turning his back and ascending to the 
poop. 

Tom secured the gear, and, climbing aloft and out the gaff, fastened 
the block directly over the lazarette hatch just forward of the binnacle. 
Then he overhauled the rope until it reached the deck, and descended. 

‘“‘ Come up here on the poop,”’ called’ the captain, and he came. 

‘‘ Shall I go down and hook on, sir,” he asked, zealously—anxious to 
please. 

‘“‘ Make a hangman’s noose in the end of the rope,”’ said Swarth. 

‘* Eh—what—a runnin’-bowline-—a timber-hitch. No, no,” he yelled, 
as he read the captain’s face, ‘‘you can’tdo it. The men——” 

‘‘Make a hangman’s knot in the end of the rope,” thundered the 
captain, with his pistol at Tom’s ear. 

With a face like that of a death’s-head he tied the knot. 

‘* Pass it around your neck, and draw it tight.” 

Hoarse, inarticulate screams burst from the throat of the man, 
ended by a blow on the side of his face from the captain’s iron-hard fist. 
He fell in the scuppers and lay quiet, while Swarth himself adjusted the 
noose and bound his hands with his own neckerchief. The men at 
the wheel strained their necks this way and that, with tense waves of 
conflicting expressions flitting across their weary faces, and the men 
forward, aroused by the screams, stood about in anxious expectancy until 
they heard Swarth’s roar—‘ Lay aft here the watch.” 

They came, feeling their way along by rail and hatch. 

‘*Clap on to that gant-line at the main fife-rail, and lift this bag of 
coffee out o’ the lazarette,”’ sang out the captain. 

They found the loose rope, tautened it, hooked the bight into an open 
sheave in the stanchion, and listlessly walked forward with it. When 
they had hoisted the unconscious Tom to the gaff, Swarth ordered— 
‘Belay! Coil up the fall and go forward.” 

They obeyed—listlessly as ever—with no wondering voice raised to 
inquire why they had not lowered the coffee they had hoisted. 

Captain Swarth looked at the square-rigged ship, now on the port 
1S] ‘‘ Fine chance we’d 
have had,” he muttered, ‘‘ if that happened to be.a bull-dog. ‘‘ Angel,” 
he said, as the mate drew near, ‘‘ hot coffee is good for moon-blindness, 
taken externally, as a blistering agent—a counter-irritant. We have no 
fly-blisters in the medicine-chest, but smoking-hot grease must be just as 
good if not better than either. Have the cook heat up a potful, and you 
get me out a nice, small paint-brush.” 
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Forty-eight hours later, when the last wakening vision among the 
twenty men had taken cognizance of the grisly object aloft, the gaff was 
guyed out-board, the rope cut at the fife-rail, and the body of Tom Plate 
dropped feet first into the sea. 

And when Captain Swarth’s eyes permitted, he took an observation or 
two, and after a short lecture to his crew on the danger of sleeping in 
tropic moonlight, shaped his course for Barbados Island, to take up the 
burden of his battle with fate where the blindness had forced him to lay 
it down, to scheme and to plan, to dare and to do, to war and destroy, 
until the inevitable coming of the time when fate should prove the 
stronger—when he would lose in a game where one must always win, 
or die. 
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THE GNOMES. CARTON MOORE PARK. 


“AN EMPTY POCKET’S THE WORST 
OF CRIMES.” 


By Hore Merrick, 


ScENE. Outside a front door. 

TIME. 2 a.m. 

CHARACTERS. The Novelist in clover ; and the Collaborator in difficulties. 

(At the open attic window the latter’s wife in suspense.) 

THE SMALL MAN. Then it’s quite settled; we’re partners? And I’m 
to start on the opening chapters to-morrow ? 

THE Bic Man. And sooner if you like! Good-night—er—(with a 
patronising smile) Teddy. Now, if I hadn’t persistedin walking home with 
you, we might never have thought of a thieves’ den; the moment I saw 
that black alley and the naptha lamp I saw our difficulty solved ! 

SMALL MAN. (Serzing the opportunity). If I may say that only a 
Genius could have 

Bic Man. Yes—it isa fine idea. Eh? 

SMALL Man. Ye—es. Fine, very fine! I suppose the villain could 
jump from the top-floor window without breaking his neck ? 

Bic MAN. My dear boy !—A ladder. 

SMALL Man. Oh, I see... (Forgetting himself). But why not a 
nice table and chair? 

Bic Man. (Taking it splendidly). Oh you’revery funny! Especially 
fora married man. My apologies to your wife, whom I have yet the 
pleasure to meet. By the way, I often wonder if it really works— 
matrimony and art? Doesn’t it boggle a bit sometimes? 
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SMALL Man. She’s an angel! (dA hiss is blown from the window 
unseen). 

Bic Man. That isn’t quite what I mean. But you’re not in a 
position to judge. Now I would like to meet a man dreadfully down on 
his luck, and make him a little drunk, and then ask him the same 
question. No “‘angel”’ could exist, I’m certain, in a garret for instance, 
with two or three dirty brats clinging to her skirt, and a clamouring 
landlady to face every morning. Come, now, is It likely ? 

SMALL MAN. Quite! 

(Two ecstatic tears drop upon the attic sill). 

SMALL MAN (Clinging to the subject). And what is more—— 

Bic Man (Having forgotten it). It will never be done by the twenty- 
ninth of next month! I shall throw it up! 

(Small man stands petrified). 

Bic Man. Yes. I shall throw it up. Too frightfully busy. 

SMALL MAN. Wouldn’t it be rather a pity? A successful serial. 

Bic MAN. One success .moré, or less, what of it? I ought never to 
have undertaken the blessed thing. 

(He groans heavily and kicks up the slush, while the Small Man prays without 
knowing tt). 

Bic Man. By the way, we didn’t settle the girl’s name, did we ? 

SMALL Man. (Eagerly). Yes, ‘‘ Nora.” 

Bic Man. Won’t do. I’ve just used it. 

SMALL Man. Doulcie? 

BiG MAN. Too—too what—do—you—call—tt ! 

SMALL MAN. Edith?—Ethel ?— Mildred ?—Alice ?—Mabel ?—Con- 
stance >—Madge? 

Bic Man. Madge!—‘‘I love you, Madge! Madge, speak to me!” 
Don’t like it. I knew a ‘‘ Madge ”’ once, and she had weak eyes; always 
associate ‘“.Madge ” with weak eyes now. 

(He passes his cigarette case, and the other man finds the matches). 

Bic Man. (Complacently). I have it, ‘f Dulcie.” Soft, liquid, kiss- 
able, eh? ‘‘Dulcie!” I’m generally happy in my choice of names. 
We'll stick to that. 

SMALL Man. (Struggling against human ee Not that it matters— 
but didn’t J——? 

Bic Man. Oh! before I forget, can you dine with me at Carvalho’ S 
on Friday ? 

SMALL MAN. Thanks, awfully. His famished tone strikes him rather 
late). But 1 believe I’m booked for Friday with a man 

Bic Man. (Ignoring the amendment). And we’ll fix the robbery. 
I think Carvalho’s is the best, don’t you? Do you know their velouté 
@écrivisses? Oh! my boy, superb! and’pon my soul I always say it’s 
the only place in London where cotelettes a la réforme are understood. 
(Small Man allows himself to be persuaded). 

Bic Man. In the mean time, fire away, for Heaven’s sake! And I'll 
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write the murder. Magnificent scene, that’ll be! The foot-bridge gives 
way, you know, and 
. J SMALL MAN. (Deferentially). Why? 

| | Bic Man. Why? Because it’s got to, that’s why! ... And the 
struggle continues in the lake which, in the moonlight, shimmers deeply 
red with the victim’s blood ! 

SMALL Man. (With humble hands). Admirable! but why—— ? 

Bic Man. (Sternly). Well, ‘‘ why ” what ? 

SMALL Man. Oh! nothing—nothing at all—I was merely going to 
ask—very stupid of me—merely going to ask why dees the lake—all of 
it you know—look bluggy with a tablespoonful of ? 

Bic MAN. (Throwing up hisarms). Oh! You stump my imagination ! 
I don’t know what I was going to say now! 

SMALL Man. A thousand pardons! I see what you mean perfectly ; 
it was only just for the moment—pray go on—‘‘deeply red with the 
victim’s blood.” And then? 

Bic Man. (Rushing at Small Man). ‘“ Now, villain! The wages of 
sin are death—death ‘s 

SMALL MAN. (Warming to the situation). ‘‘Mercy!” 

Bic Man. ‘‘ What mercy had you on her. (As thetr voices rise, a 
Policeman crosses the road). 

Bic Man. ‘‘Coward! You havestabbed me!” (The Policeman blows 
his whistle: the Collaborators recover their equilibrium and declare their 
innocence.) 

No. 391345 X. (Appeased with a florin). Well, don’t play-hact like 
that again, gents. It give me quite a turn! 

Bic Man. (As the footsteps of the Law recede). Unbiased criticism! 
Great Scot, how cold it is—this means skating! 

SMALL MAN. (Shivering fervently). Think so? 

Bic Man. Man alive, you’ve noovercoat on! And withthat church- 
yard cough too! Mad! 

SMALL Man. (Meekly). Only absent minded. 

BiG Man. Then where’s your wife to look after you ? 

SMALL Man. Er—with her aunt—in Bournemouth. 

Bic Man. I say, if you want to do the Good Samaritan, ask me to 
have a whisky before I go back. | 

SMALL Man. Er—a whisky? Of course, a whisky! Wish I had 
thought of it before. (He fumbles with his latch key). ve only one room 
here, you know—while my wife’s in—er—Bournemouth. I play the 
Bohemian; lunch and dine out and work high up—under the rafters, 
with a north light. Devil take the key, whet’s the matter with it! 
Height and light I consider are the two essentials for—— By the way 
which do you take ? 

Bic Man. Scotch, of course. 

SMALL Man. And I’ve only Irish in the place! I'm awfully sorry ! 

Bic Max. So am I! Well tra-la-la. He starts off at a brisk trot). 
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Don’t forget Carvalho’s Friday, two o’clock, and bring what you've done 
with you. 

SMALL MAN. (Rapturously between his chattering teeth). ‘‘ Velouté 
ad’ écrivisses, and cotelletes a la réforme!”’ And if I hadn’t said she was 
in Bournemouth he might have asked her, too. (He scrapes his boots 
thoughtfully). Never let a man see how poor you are—fatal! I think I 
dissembled very 

His WIFE. (Cautiously). Teddy! 

SMALL Man. You, dear? Waiting up for me? 

His WIFE. ‘‘Oh! what a tangled web we weave, when we first 
practise to deceive!’’ Make haste up before Baby wakes—I want to 
kiss you, because the horrid tide’s turned, and I’ve a brilliant idea for 
getting the coat out. , 

(The hall-door slams, the attic window closes carefully, and two shadows meet 
upon the blind). 
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THE GIRL IN THE GARDEN HAT. 
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By INGLIis ALLEN. 


IX W young men are over fond of going away on a holiday with their 
people. Fond parents unhappily are rather touchy about these 
things, and should their sons manifest a disinclination to 


accompany them to the seaside, or the lakes, or abroad, or wherever it 
may be, there is apt to be a domestic slump of a serious kind. 

The Youth was by no means more unselfish than the average young 
man in this respect, and was not over enthusiastic when his father 
announced to him, at the beginning of the Long Vacation, his desire 
that the Youth should accompany his family to Tulmouth during July. 
The Youth, as a matter of fact, had schemes of his own. Henley week— 
a prospective heaven with Maisie in a Canadian canoe—followed by a 
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fortnight in Paris with the Cynic, held forward visions to him which a 
month at a seaside place in Devonshire with his parents and sister could 
not offer. . : 

He explained these plans to his father, who gently refused the Youth’s 
bait about ‘‘ picking up a bit of French,” and when the Youth hinted 
that family ties on a holiday would be irksome ‘‘ for—er—all of us,” 
- Mrs. Ashby took over the argument and delivered a philippic against the 
young men of to-day, clinching her remarks with two proverbs and a 
reference to the patria potestas prevailing when she was a girl. 

The Youth, wisely recognizing these proverbs as a familiar storm- 
signal, felt that to contest the point strongly would hardly be politic, and 
by yielding gracefully effected a compromise, and succeeded in ‘‘ doing ”’ 
Henley, though his thirst for the cultivation of the Gallic tongue had to 
remain unassuaged. Thus, after three days of punts and paradise, the 
Youth joined his family at the desirable residence taken by them at 
Tulmouth. 

Tulmouth was dull, though perhaps not quite so dull as the Youth 
had expected. 

The mornings he usually spent with his father, and really had a good 
time. They would walk about two miles along the cliff to where it 
jutted out looking like an abrupt ending to the coast, and there the 
Youth performed wonderful diving feats from the red rocks, which was 
distinctly pleasurable, especially when there were people watching from 
the cliff. 

But the afternoons palled terribly. He was soon surfeited with cycle 
rides through Devonshire lanes with his sister, and fern-digging with a 
trowel was a dissipation which left him dblasé after a few days. The 
evenings indeed were rather more tolerable. A post-prandial.cigar on 
the front while the moon shimmered in a silver streak upon the ocean, 
was most conducive to thoughts of Maisie, and, for a few evenings, the 
Youth assumed a far-away look in the eyes and luxuriously soaked 
himself in a delightful, soft-rnusic species of sadness. But he soon found 
that this kind of thing was not much to go upon for a month, and 
began to hanker for female society which was not consanguineous. 

He longed for some nice, sympathetic woman to whom he could talk 
about Maisie, or even some dashing, seaside girl to flirt with, for, as he 
had often remarked to the Cynic, ‘‘ there’s nothing makes you so fond of 
a girl as to flirt with others for a bit—just by way of contrast you know.” 

But, unhappily, Tulmouth was singularly lacking in this respect ; 
there were no genuine ‘‘holiday-resort”’ girls. True, there were girls 
enough, and pretty girls enough, but these were mostly residents, and 
there is no one so rigidly exclusive as the resident at a small seaside place 
in Devonshire. This fact the Youth had to acknowledge to himself after 
atime. In vain he strolled along the front in his college colours; in 
vain he lounged about in a flannel suit near the tennis ground, and 
carelessly returned any balls that came in his direction. He was politely 
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thanked. It was then that the Youth began to curse himself for not 
being a smart cricketer ; his vanity prevented him from offering himself 
to the Tulmouth club for a game, when he knew he was only a very 
moderate bat and a poor field, and thus the one great social sesame was of 
no avail to him. Consequently, after a fortnight at Tulmouth, the 
Youth had arrived at ‘a stage of unqualified boredom. | 

It was then that he first saw the Girl in the Garden Hat. 

He and his father were walking eastwards along the cliff one morning 
on the way to their bathing-place, when the Youth espied moving through 
the bushes several hundred yards in front a large straw garden hat dashed 
with red. 

’ The Youth became interested, The girls of Tulmouth as a rule wore 
trim sailor hats and white duck jacket; frequently they carried 
walking-sticks. The hat in front of him augured a wearer he had not 
seen before, and the Youth quickened his pace. 

" “ We had better buck up, gov’nor,” he said, ‘‘ or the tide will be so 
beastly low.” 

As they drew nearer to the owner of the garden hat the Youth became 
more and more interested. Underneath the large brown hat with its red 
poppies was a mass of soft dark hair, and the figure in the muslin 
dress was very slender and shapely. The girl was carrying a camp- 
stool, and in front of her ran two little girls of about ten years old, 
evidently her sisters. 

The Youth re-arranged the towels round his neck, and shifted his 
white canvas hat further forward on his head. He was glad he had put 
oh his “ Torpid” blazer. He felt striking, stalwart, athletic. 

He had’ been conversing with his father in a perfectly pleasant and 
natural manner about some general subject. As they overtook and passed 
the Girl in the Garden Hat the Youth made some unnecessary allusion 
to ‘the ’Varsity,” and ‘“‘when I was rowing Number Four,” in an 
absurdly unnatural tone of voice. 

Mr. Ashby observed the proximity of the garden hat, and smiled quietly. 

“It is a pity,” he remarked clearly, “ that they didn’t think you good 
enough to put you in the Eight last term.’ 

It was on occasions such as these that the Youth doubted the exist- 
ence of paternal instincts in an otherwise indulgent parent. 

When they reached the promontory the Youth stood aside with filial 
politeness to let his father descend the winding path down the cliff 
before him, and, unfortunately dropping his towel and bathing-dress, was 
compelled to turn right round to pick them up. This gave him a view 
of: his new charmer sitting on her camp-stool at the edge of the cliff a 
little way back, while the two small sisters decapitated guiltless butter- 
cups with a sunshade. 

‘As soon as he reached the beach the Youth doffed his garments 
behind the usual rocks with’ some despatch, while his father undressed 
ina more leisurely and middle-aged manner. 
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To walk barefoot to the sea down a sandy beach strewn thickly with 
stones of decidedly acute angles is, to the sensible man, a slow and 
ungraceful proceeding. The Youth, who was in more than one sense a 
tenderfoot, had for the past fortnight qualified as a sensible man in this 
direction at Jeast. 

To-day, however, conscious of the garden hat above, he raced over 
the jagged ground with a cheery shout—there were distinct possibilities 
of the martyr in the Youth’s composition—and plunged into the sea with 
much manly vigour. Rising to the surface he proceeded to do the trudgeon 
stroke—he was, as a matter of fact, a singularly strong swimmer—at an 
unnecessary speed to an unnecessarily far out rock. He reached this at 
last, and clambered panting up its slippery sides, and stood like some 
Greek god upon its summit. Then, previous to a dive, he scanned the 
chff for an admiring garden hat. 

It had gone. 

Far away westward he espicd a white figure returning to Tulmouth. 
The Youth sat down upon the rock and gave vent to several expletives. 
It was really extremely inconsiderate of the Girlin the Garden Hat. 

After a time he dived in and swam back to shore. He crawled on all 
fours up the beach and joined his father under the rocks. 

‘‘T wish you wouldn't swim so far out, my boy,” said his father, as a 
brown towel moved with the regularity of a piston-rod over his rubicund 
back, ‘‘it’s quire unnecessary.” 

Which was perfectly true; it had been quite unnecessary. 

That afternoon the Youth spent playing tennis on the public courts 
with his sister at sixpence an hour. As the courts could only be described 
as Alpine in their conformation, and his sister occasionally—about once 
in a dozen times—served a ball incourt, and never by any chance returned 
a stroke, the Youth economically contented himself with only one hour of 
this seductive amusement, and, abandoning tea, spent the rest of the time 
before dinner smoking on the parade and keeping an eye open for a 
garden hat. His vigil was fruitless. Nor were there any signs after 
dinner of the charmer of the morning, though the Youth scanned all 
passers by from the coign of vantage of a sheltered seat. And as a 
wandering minstrel rendered all thoughts of Maisie impossible by a 
chansonette about a knock-kneed kipper, the Youth went home and to bed 
in an exceedingly bad temper. 

Next morning, however, he met with better luck. As he and his 
father were about to descend the cliff to their usual bathing-place, the 
Youth caught a glimpse of a garden hat among the large rocks behind 
which he had been used to undress. When they reached the beach they 
found the Girl in the Garden Hat ensconced behind their rocks, camp-stool 
and all, while the two little sisters had turned their destructive energies 
to dead star-fish. The girl rose when she saw the Youth and his father. 

‘* Please don’t let us disturb you,” said Mr. Ashby, raising his hat, ‘‘ we 
can find some other place.” 
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“It doesn’t matter, thank you,” replied the girl, and followed by the 
children she began to ascend the cliff. The Youth watched her make her 
way up the steep, and then turn and begin to descend a path which led 
on to the beach the other side of the promontory. 

‘*A very nice-looking girl,’’ commented Mr. Ashby, getting into his 
bathing-dress. 

The Youth made a perfectly sincere reply. 

“] think Edith might make her acquaintance,” he added. 

““You’d better ask her,’’ said Mr. Ashby, with a laugh, and he began 
laboriously to lessen the distance between himself and the sea. 

This time the Youth descended with discretion, but once he had 
reached the waves—it was a windy day—he made for the same rock, per- 
forming great feats on the way, with much shouting to his father. 

As soon as he conveniently could he took a look at the beach the other 
side of the promontory. 

The Girl in the Garden Hat was sitting looking eastwards with her 
back to the Youth, and the two little sisters were making a fort for the 
waves to demolish. A second time the Youth’s bathe was completely 
spoilt. 

As he was clambering up the beach to his clothes he heard a shout 
from his father who was already dressing. Mr. Ashby was pointing out 
to sea. The Youth looked back and saw a brown and red object tossing 
on the waves. He turned and dashed down the beach with great speed 
and not a little loss of blood. He plunged into the waves, and propelled 
himself with mighty strokes out to sea, towards the floating hat. 
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There was a splendid knight-errantry-medizval feeling about it. He 
turned over on to his right side. The girl herself and her little sisters 
were standing at the edge of the water and calling to somebody. The 
Youth glanced across the waves and saw a boatman in a blue jersey 
pulling with swift, jerky strokes towards the same brown and red object. 
Youth and boatman strove with all their power with the same object in 
view but for different motives; the one for glory, the other for gold— 
possibly copper. The Youth did not feel the joy of mighty rivalry. The 
boatman had the start and won. 

The Youth turned and swam back with a doleful breast-stroke. He 
took one glance at the girl. She was opening a purse. 

The Youth’s father had an unpleasant faculty for seeing humour in 
serious situations. The Youth’s father made jokes—breezy, blatant 
jokes—-and the Youth broke a bootlace. 

About half way home they came upon the Youth’s mother and sister, 
who had strolled out to meet them. 

‘We've passed such a pretty girl,” said Mrs. Ashby. 

‘In a garden hat ?”’ queried the Youth, excitedly. 

His mother assented. The Youth delivered enthusiastic views. 

“TI say, Edith, I wish you'd get to know that girl,’ he went on. 

The Youth’s sister laughed. 

‘*No, hang it, I mean it,” said the Youth. ‘I wish you’d get to know 
her.” 

‘‘ How can I, you silly boy ?”’ laughed his sister. 

‘* Of course you can if you like,”’ said the Youth. 

The Youth’s sister refused to entertain his proposal seriously. The 
Youth became annoyed. 

‘‘ Should ’ems have ’ems girls in garden hats,”’ said his sister. 

‘You needn’t make an ass of yourself,” snapped the Youth. 

At lunch, the Youth recurred to the subject again, and worried his 
sister again to make the girl’s acquaintance. 

His sister dropped her bantering tone and became suddenly dignified. 

‘‘T absolutely refuse to be a go-between,” she pronounced, decisively. 

‘‘ Who the deuce said anything about go-betweens ?” said the Youth, 
angrily. ‘‘ I’m blowed if I’m going to give up all my afternoons to you 
if you don’t do the slightest thing for me.” 

The Youth’s sister made a few trenchant remarks about her brother’s 
character. 

The Youth’s mother swooped down on the pair with a lecture on 
manners, winding up with the ‘‘ parents-in-my-day *’ business. 

The Youth was somewhat frank to his parent. 

The Youth’s father was conjugally protective. 

The Youth left the dining-room angrily, and pretended not to hear 
when his mother called after him to shut the door, but made up by 
slamming the front gate. 

Possibly, though no doubt there were faults on all sides, the Youth 
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had some excuse for being annoyed. Though he might have consoled 
himself with the knowledge that the same kind of thing was probably 
going on at the same time in two-thirds of the families in England. 

At dinner there was still a cloud over affairs. Mrs. Ashby’s ideas of 
pacificatory diplomacy could only be described as sketchy. 

‘“‘T suppose,’’ she said, with an air of firm disapproval, “‘ that after 
spending the afternoon in your own private amusement ’’—the Youth had 
not found five hours in a sheltered seat an exactly reckless form of 
dissipation—“‘ you will not object to taking your sister to hear the band.” 

Apart from objecting to this, the Youth, who was fond and proud of 
his pretty sister, had intended in this way to atone for matutinal friction. 

Maternal diplomacy, however, to him savoured of bear-baiting. 

‘I don’t suppose,”’ said he, ‘‘it makes much odds whether I object or 
whether I don’t.” 

This led to a renewal, in very much the same terms, of the scene at 
lunch, and when the Youth left the house after dinner, he left alone, and 
fell over the dog and swore immoderately. 

The front, with its long line of gleaming lights and the dreamy music 
of ‘‘ Allerseelen,’” soothed the Youth not a little. He sat down in the 
same sheltered seat facing the sea and trifled with a meditative cigar. 
He began to feel expansive and forgiving, and was just thinking of going 
back to fetch his sister when an important event took place. 

The Girlin the Garden Hat —she wore her garden hat no longer, but to 
him she was still the Girl in the Garden Hat—came along the parade and, 
pausing, sat down at the other end of the sheltered seat, a few feet from 
the Youth. 

The Youth glanced cautiously at her and held his cigar behind his leg 
lest its smell should drive her away. He was quite decided to speak to 
her, and yet sat in absolute silence for fully five minutes, during which 
he mentally, time after time, endured the effort of opening the conversa- 
tion. Several times he turned towards the girl and cleared his throat, 
and then put it off till a few minutes later. 

At last he gathered himself for a supreme effort and spoke. 

‘“‘T hope—er—your hat wasn’t—that is to say, I hope you got your 
hat all right.” 

This was a distinctly weak remark, as the Youth knew quite well that 
she had got her hat all right. However, he waited breathlessly for an 
answer, which came after a pause. 

“Yes, thank you; I must thank you for swimming for it,” said the 
girl. 

‘I'm afraid I was rather too late,” observed the Youth, with 
tentative jocularity. 

‘‘ Yes,” answered the girl, and relapsed into silence. 

There was another pause. 

‘‘ They're always shy at first,” thought the Youth, and again plunged 
into conversation. 


‘‘Do you know,” he said, leaning forward with his most engaging 
manner, ‘“‘ your face seems awfully familiar to me. Haven’t we met 
before somewhere ?”’ 

The girl rose suddenly and the Youth whispered a curse. 

“I think,” said she, as she swept away, “that you have made a 
mistake.” 

Which was a very accurate description of the situation. 

It will be acknowledged that on this unfortunate day neither the 
Youth’s home nor his foreign policy can be said to have carried all 
before it. 

For more than a week after the events related, there was considerable 
depression in both departments. Internally, a domestic guerilla warfare 
was still waged, with a field-day on Sunday, while externally, the Youth 
fled at the sight of a garden hat and continued to curse his conversational 
folly. 

At last he felt that civil hostilities at least had gone far enough. One 
day, after a more than usually severe skirmish at lunch, the Youth 
sallied out to a livery stable and hired a trap for the afternoon. When 
he drove back to ‘‘The Chestnuts,” and, waving a whip of truce, 
requested the company of his mother and sister for a drive, an armistice 
was concluded, and the reconciled party drove through the Devonshire 
lanes to a farm-house where, at the Youth’s expense, they consumed 
considerable quantities of Devonshire cream. And after the distended 
Youth had touched his mother to the very heart-strings on the way home 
by yielding to her in driving very slowly down the hills, and getting out 
and walking up them—which means, in Devonshire, an average speed of 
about three miles an hour—and helped his sister to tear up Nature by 
the roots whenever opportunity offered, a really touching reconciliation 
was effected, and Mrs. Ashby said that the Youth was not thoroughly 
wrapped up in his own selfish pleasures after all, and even went so far as 
to retract her mid-day remarks about passing the cruets. 

It was really very sweet of Mrs. Ashby to try to return one good 
action by another, but it really would have been much better if she had 
refrained. There is a proverb which tells us that the will is as good as 
the deed—a saying which, like the majority of its kind, is for the most 
part untrue, and altogether futile: that is the reason why we call people 
well-meaning when we wish to damn their characters beyond all hope. 

Thus, when the Youth and his father were on their way back from 
their bathe one morning, a day or two before the time fixed for their 
return to town, and saw, walking slowly on in front, Mrs. and Miss Ashby, 
accompanied by a figure in a garden hat, the Youth, with an unspeakable 
fear upon his heart, wished he had never hired that conciliatory trap. 
Slowing down, he made one wild attempt to escape, but his lie was a 
weak one. 

‘‘My dear Hugh,” said his surprised father, ‘‘ your bathing-dress is 
rolled up in your towel ; I saw you put it there.” 
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Then the Youth resigned himself to fate. They soon overtook the 
fair trio. The Youth shut his eyes and set his teeth. The innocent Mrs. 
Ashby triumphantly introduced her husband and her son. 

Never was melodrama heroine’s bearing more dignified in the midst of 
enemies than that of the Girl in the Garden Hat as she looked proudly 
at the villainous Youth and his vite accomplices. 

The Youth suddenly discovered that the summit of his ambition was 
to walk behind with his sister and pick flowers; occasionally he opened 
a gate, and pretended to be occupied with arranging his towel. In fact, 
the walk back to Tulmouth was not an unqualified success. When they 
parted and Mrs. Ashby expressed a hope that they would meet again, the 
Girl in the Garden Hat bowed distantly and the Youth raised his hat 
with silent imprecations. 

‘“‘ As for Hugh,” observed Mrs. Ashby at lunch, “after worrying us 
all for days to introduce him to the girl, he behaves like a positive zany.” 

The Youth writhed in impotent agony. 

“* When I was a girl,” continued Mrs. Ashby, ‘‘I liked a young man 
to have a little confidence. I am sure any girl would rather a man were 
downright audacious than prove himself a backward booby as you did 
to-day.” 

A statement which the Youth was ina position to contradict. And 
yet he suffered in silence. But, as we have before remarked, the Youth 
possessed the makings of a martyr. But he lay very low for his last 
three days at Tulmouth. 

The Youth did not find things very inspiriting in London during 
August. 

‘‘If there is one thing I bar,” he said to his father one morning at 
breakfast, ‘‘ it is town out of the season.” 

‘* You would bar it more, my dear boy,’’ returned Mr. Ashby, as he 
brushed his hat previous to setting out for his chambers, ‘‘if you had a 
little healthy work on hand. My Long Vacation is very different to your 
Long Vacation.” 

And the Youth would take his meerschaum into the drawing-room— 
Mrs. Ashby did not get up to breakfast—and strum ‘“‘ Asthore”’ on the 
piano and think of Maisie, which was a not very successful proceeding, 
as sentiment is summoned with difficulty after breakfast, and ‘‘ Asthore’’ 
loses half its charm with the ‘‘ three chord trick.”’ 

One day he received a letter from the Cynic. He had written to the 
Cynic from Devonshire, a letter full of Maisie, and Henley, and with 
references—prior to the fatal evening on the parade—to the Girl in 
the Garden Hat. Towards the end of his reply the Cynic waxed 
metaphorical. 

‘You and your attachments, mon cher Hugh,” he wrote, ‘‘are a 
family which is continually ‘flitting.’ You take with you your 
imagination ; poor, cheap furniture it is too, but it has to find arepository. 
Time, the great Pantechnicon, will have to make many journeys with 
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that turniture of yours, but one day Time will deposit it all in the middle 
of the road, and there you will be left, crying, with your poor, worn-out 
old furniture. 

‘* Ah, well, my dear Hugh,” continued the Cynic, ‘‘ perhaps it is as 
well to have these fancies while you may. I myself once—but hélas, 
nous avons changé tout cela. 

‘Perhaps you would like to extend the field of your amatory 
experiences by coming to a dance here on the 17th. I have told the 
Mater to send you a card— 

Towjours a tor 
GEORGES. 

The Youth was annoyed at the Cynic’s putting his grand passion for 
Maisie on the same level as previous fancies, but he accepted his invite, 
and g o’clock on the evening ot the 17th saw him wrestling with a pair 
of dress gloves in the anteroom at the Smythe’s house at Richmond. 

Mrs. Smythe, a magisterial and square-built dame of the type which 
her admirers termed strong-minded, took him in hand at once, and, after 
the fashion of hostesses on these occasions, began to introduce him to all 
the people he did not want to know before he had a chance of looking 
to see what people he did. 

Then one of those extraordinary events occurred which made the 
Tulmouth and Richmond episodes almost epoch-making in_ their 
unpleasantness. Mrs. Smythe turned to a girl in pink. 

‘“* Mr. Ashby,” she said, ‘‘ Miss Venner.”’ 

The girl in pink was the Girl in the Garden Hat. The Youth bowed, 
and tried to formulate a prayer. There was an awful pause. Mrs. 
Smyth—who had quite missed her vocaton in not entering the scholastic 
profession—calmly took the girl’s programme from her and looked at it. 

‘“You had better take Number 11,” she said to the Youth, ‘it’s the 
Washington Post. You have that open?” 

The Youth, under the stern eye of his hostess, found prevarication an 
impossibility. He stammered an affirmative. 

‘‘T am afraid,” put in the Girl in the Garden Hat, and her tone would 
have made Nansen shiver—‘‘I am afraid I never dance the Washington 
Post now.” 

‘‘Er—lI don't either,’ suggested the Youth. 

‘* Stuff and nonsense,” said their hostess ; ‘‘ it’s a very healthy dance,” 
and her mouth settled into one straight line. 

The nervous Youth inscribed a faltering hieroglyphic, and followed 
Mrs. Smythe as she singled out more victims. He felt decidedly dubious 
as to the health-giving properties of this particular Washington Post, 
but Mrs. Smythe was the rude type of person whom most people feared 
and obeyed. Before her, even her cynical son forbore to speak in 
metaphor, and lost about ten years in manner. 

It has been remarked that it never rains but it pours. Though the 
absolute accuracy of this statement is open to question, it may be 
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allowed that on this occasion it not only rained but poured, and the 
Youth was certainly out in it. 

During his very first waltz he trod on the dress of his hostess’ 
daughter. True, the lady in question said that it did not matter, as the 
Youth disentangled his foot from yards of her skirt, but she looked at 
him, and if looks could kill, the Youth would have been an artistic piece 
of mutilation. 

Then, later on, the Youth found that opposite No. g he had put down 
on his programme “ Lil. Val.,”” which, being interpreted, is ‘‘ Lilies of the 
Valley.” On making a tour of the dance-room and conservatories, he 
found that this gave him a choice between about fourteen different 
ladies. 

A not dissimilar youth, in a similar position with regard to only three 
of the sex, had embroiled two continents: the Youth discreetly avoided 
what would logically have been still worse consequences by retiring to 
the verandah and lighting a Lapika. 

And when Miss Smythe, to whom his partner had complained of the 
Youth’s defection, found him there towards the end of that dance with a 
strawberry ice, She gave him another lethal look. 

‘Perhaps your partner would have liked an ice,’ she remarked, 
scathingly. 

The Youth tried to enter into explanations. 

‘‘ Perhaps it was for the best,’’ he concluded, with a painful attempt 
at jocularity. ‘‘ Probably the ladies’ dresses are safer with me away,” 
and he glanced smilingly at his interlocutor’s skirt. 

‘‘ Very probably,’ returned the girl, as she swished away. 

The Youth threw away his cigarette. 

‘‘T think that Smythe’s sister,” he observed to an Oxford acquaintance 
who came out on to the verandah at this moment, ‘‘is about the most 
offensive young woman I have ever met.” 

‘‘T am afraid,” returned the other, ‘‘that I cannot agree with you. 
But then, no doubt I am prejudiced on the subject ; you see, I'm engaged 
to her.”’ 

Entering the dance-room, the Youth ran into Tommy Davis, of 
Merton. 

“Hullo, Ashby,” cried that cheery gentleman, ‘‘ didn’t know you 
were here. Having a good time ?”’ 

‘* Um—fairish,” replied the Youth. ‘‘ How are you going?” 

‘Simply clinking,” said Tommy. ‘‘ Just had a gorgeous Lancers ; 
dark girl; fairly let me swing her off her feet ; absolute ripper.”’ 

‘* Look here,” he added, taking hold of the lapel of the Youth's coat, 
‘what would you do it you were me? She’s simply full up to about the 
tenth extra, but for one of her dances she’s engaged to some bounder she 
absolutely bars. What would you do?” 

‘* My dear chap, scratch him out and collar it yourself,” advised the 
Youth. 
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*‘ It’s rather bad luck on the other chap,” said Tommy. 

_ “Oh, rot, my dear man!” said the Youth. “It’s no good being 
scrupulous at dances. It’s his own look out.”’ 

‘“‘ By Jove, I’m with you!” cried Tommy, dashing off. 

The Youth was not engaged for No. 10, and stood with his back to 
the wall and watched the maze of dancers. He caught a glimpse of the 
Girl in the Garden Hat whirling round the room in the embrace of a man 
in a made-up dress tie, with a red silk handkerchief stuck in his waistcoat. 

‘My Gad,” he thought, ‘it’s extraordinary what girls will consent to 
dance with,” and then fell to wondering what her attitude would be when 
he claimed the next dance. But he resolved to face the fire, and 
mentally prepared himself for any tone she might be likely to adopt. 

No. 11 arrived at last, and the Youth made his way across the room 
to the entrance of the conservatory where the Girl in the Garden Hat 
was standing with the bad man with the scarlet handkerchief. The 
Youth paused, fearing the ordeal in the presence of a third person. 

Then he pulled himself together. 

“‘ Qh, hang it,’ he thought, ‘fa man who couldn’t pull his own tie 
undone,” and walked straight up to the pair. 

‘*T believe,” said he, ‘‘ that this 1s our dance.” 

‘*T don’t think so,”’ said the Girl in the Garden Hat. The Youth set 
his teeth. 

‘“‘ Number eleven,” he said; ‘‘ I think we arranged that.” 

The girl looked him straight in the eyes. 

‘I think,” said she, ‘‘that you have made a mistake.” 

The Youth’s face turned the colour of the ‘‘ bad man’s” handkerchief. 
The phrase was cruelly familiar. 

He bowed slightly and turned to leave. In turning, he nearly 
collided with Tommy Davis. Tommy’s face was a study. 

‘* My grandaunt,”’ he remarked, under his breath. 

‘* Damnation,” observed the Youth. 

It would seem that by this time the Youth had been more than 
punished for what was, as Aristotle has it, not so much a definite sin as a 
tendency to err in a particular way. But no mercy was forthcoming from 
Fate—or the Girl in the Garden Hat. 

After No. 13, a supper interval had been fixed, with a laudable 
disregard for superstition. This desirable item had not been marked on 
the programme, but Mrs. Smythe had made a public announcement of 
the fact in a tone suggestive of a school treat. 

The Youth had postponed offering his services in this department to 
any lady in particular until he had found a partner worthy of that honour. 
Thus the supper interval found him partnerless. He wandered about 
and offered his services to several ladies, all of whom he found were 
already engaged. 

The numbers in the dance-room began to thin down, and Tommy 
Davis, who had been absent in a suspiciously shady corner of a 
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conservatory with the Girl in the Garden Hat during Mrs. Smythe’s 
announcement, was hauled off by that lady and introduced to a spectacled 
student from Maggie Hall, with whom the sanguine Mrs. Smythe fondly 
hoped that he would have much in common. Thus the Girl in the 
Garden Hat, who had cut an eminent physician and danced No. 13 with 
Tommy, was left sitting by herself at the entrance of the conservatory. 

Suddenly the Youth became conscious that he and his enemy—he 
thought of her so now—were alone in the room. 

‘“‘I’m hanged if Iask her to come down to supper,” he said to 
himself, and began to hum a nervous tune. The Girl in the Garden Hat 
fanned herself and glanced covertly at the Youth. She was proud—or 
obstinate, as you will—and she was hungry. This was not the first time 
that this combination has given rise to difficulties. 

Then Miss Smythe, hostess’-daughter-like, rushed hurriedly across the 
scene. She saw the Youth and stopped. 

‘“‘ Haven't you anyone to take in to supper?” she asked, and then 
espied the Girl in the Garden Hat. She hurried the Youth across to the 
conservatory. 

‘‘Mr. Ashby—Miss Venner.”’ 

‘We have been introduced,” said the Girl in the Garden Hat. 

‘Will you let Mr. Ashby take you in to supper?” said Miss Smythe, 
and dashed off. The Youth was annoyed. Miss Smythe’s tone was 
unmistakeably apologetic. He turned tothe girl. 

‘‘IT suppose you aren’t very anxious to come in to supper with 
me?” he said. 

‘“‘It isn’t likely to be interesting,” said the Girl in the Garden Hat. 

The Youth flushed. 

‘*Look here,” he said, angrily, ‘‘ I’ve no more desire to go down to 
supper with you than you have with me. I’m simply endeavouring to 
be ordinarily polite.”’ 

“Isn’t it rather late in the day for that?” suggested his companion. 

The Youth gave way to an impulse of tu quoque. 

‘‘ Anyhow,” he continued, ‘‘it’s no use our standing and talking 
here.” 

“TI could imagine nothing more undesirable,” said the Girl in the 
Garden Hat. 

The Youth drew in his breath and strode away. And it is a 
regrettable fact that it was only sheer etiquette which withheld him from 
striking a ‘‘ defenceless woman.” 

The Girl in the Garden Hat had not meant to carry things as far as 
this, for she was hungry; but for that matter so was the Youth, who had 
had no dinner. He strolled into the billiard room. There was a picture 
there of a haunch of venison and a tankard of ale, portrayed with fiendish 
realism. The numerous unpleasantnesses of the evening began to tell on 
the Youth, and he commenced to swear with ease and skill. 

After a time people began to troop through the billiard room on their 
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‘* Anyhow,” he continued, “it’s no use our standing and talking here"’ 
‘I could imagine nothing more undesirable,” said the Girl in the Garden Hat. 
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way back from supper. All were in indissoluble couples, and all seemed 
ostentatiously festive. Several of them appeared to the Youth to stare at 
him as he stood there alone, and he consequently made ghastly attempts 
to appear absorbed in the automatic marker. Ten minutes of this, 
however, began to be a strain on his nervous system, and he started to 
hurry about asif on some pressing errand. This pretence also, after a 
time, appeared weak, and he felt uncomfortably convinced that people 
were doubting his sanity. Still No. 14 had not struck up. At last the 
Youth grew desperate. Under his breath he swore a dread oath in which 
supper figured largely, and then slunk downstairs by himself into the 
supper room. 

The last middle-aged banqueters were just leaving and the Youth 
tried to look as if he were searching for a fan. Then, when once the 
room was empty, he closed the door, collected all the food he could lay 
his hands on, and retired into a corner behind a huge palm. There he 
cracked a bottle of Georges Goulet—and the pop of the cork made him 
give a guilty start—to the perdition of the Girl in the Garden Hat. 

We have said that Fate and the Girl in the Garden Hat were 
relentless. At this moment both came upon the scene, accompanied 
by Miss Smythe. 

The Youth held a fork-full of pdté de fote gras within an inch of his 
mouth and shut his eves when he heard their voices. The Girl in the 
Garden Hat was speaking. 

‘‘No, I can’t say he absolutely refused, but he was very rude to me 
and—well, yes, he did refuse.”’ 

The Youth sat tight behind the palm and held his breath. 

‘Good gracious!” cried Miss Smythe, “his behaviour is simply 
disgraceful! I believe he has had too much to drink.” 

The Youth hesitated whether to come out and discover himself to 
them or not, and while he yet wavered it was too late. 

“Is he a great friend of your brother’s?’”’ asked the Girl in the 
Garden Hat. 

‘“Ugh! some of George’s friends are loathsome,” said Miss Smythe. 
“As for this person, George’s friend or not, I’ll see he’s never asked here 
again. Now what will you have? Some foie gras ?”’ 

“Yes, please, I’m so hungry, said the Girl in the Garden Hat. 

“Why, where on earth is it?’’ exclaimed Miss Smythe. 

The Youth felt certain that he had never really fully understood what 
fear was till this moment. 

Miss Smythe began to walk about the room. 

‘Never mind,” called the Girl in the Garden Hat, “Ill have an 
oyster patty.”’ 

‘“But what can have become of that pdté de foie gras?” said Miss 
Smythe. 

The Youth sat in deadly terror while Miss Smythe searched the tables. 
It was too late now for him to make any move; his faculties were 
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absolutely numbed ; he sat as one petrified, unable to move hand or foot 
And then the inevitable happened. Miss Smythe came across to the side- 
board just near the palm and discovered the Youth. 

The Youth rose to his feet and there was an awful pause. At last he 
spoke. 

‘“* Er—will you have some paté de fote gras ?’’ he asked weakly of the 
Girl in the Garden Hat. 

She smiled sweetly. 

‘“‘Thank you,” she said, ‘‘if you can spare me a little.” 

The Youth held the dish while she helped herself and, had his life 
depended on it, could have given no reasonable explanation of the situa- 
tion. 

“Can I—er—get you anything else ?”’ he asked nervously. 

‘“‘Thank you,” said Miss Smythe—and she looked singularly like her 
mother—‘“‘ I think we can manage for ourselves.” 

The Youth did not finish his supper but returned to the dance-room. 

In the entrance he met the Cynic, whodid not dance now-a-days. 

‘“ How’re you getting on, mon ami?” asked the Cynic. 

‘Oh, I’m all right, thanks,” said the Youth. 

And when the polite Youth bade his hostess good-bye he murmured 
vague formulas about an enjoyable evening. 

Thus it must be acknowledged that with the exception of that one 
little mistake at Tulmouth, the Youth’s behaviour had been blameless. 

And yet his hostess’ daughter would have it that the Youth was a boor. 
However, virtue is its own reward, they say. 

A fact which makes its practice a rather unprofitable proceeding. 
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“On the British Navy, 
under the good 
Providence of God, 
the wealth, safety, 
and strength 
of the Kingdom 


HOW SAILORS FIGHT. Say el eae 


I: THE BATTLESHIP: 


genius, naval construction, and cash payment can say in 

aggressiveness. Upon the battleship rests the initial shock of 

appeal. Literally it is the first line of offence. To break that 
line means, if not destruction, assuredly disruption. 

Special ships to fight in the line of battle—that is the teaching of 
history. In old times frigates could never encounter the broad- 
side of the 120 gun ships, so, in this day, no cruiser will attempt passage 
of arms with a battleship. 

Cruiser, gun-boat, torpedo-destroyer, sloop—to each its special 
purpose ; yet that purpose is auxiliary. Colossal battleships are the 
strength and substance of Naval warfare, and from Aboukir to the Yalu 
River nothing has come but to insist on this. 

If, then, the battleship’s importance is supreme, its responsibilities are 
no less considerable. 

Destruction is her paramount duty: yet in the doing she must be pro- 


, BATTLESHIP is indubitably the last word that mechanical 
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tected from destruction. Hence two qualities are expressly asked— 
armour and armament. Speed, too, is excellent, but it is not absolute. 
Her place is to fight ; seldom to scout; never retreat. 

Furthermore her bunkers, at a drive, must be prepared for two 
thousand tons of coal; and with no assurance against chops and dirty 
weather, sea-worthiness is essential to her well-being. Moreover, the 
more ammunition she can carry the better; for she must be prepared to 
feed guns, perhaps for many hours, from the little pumping Maxims to the 
four 50 ton Woolwich wire guns whose shot penetrates two feet of 
wrought iron, weighs 85o0lb. and costs in money hundreds too. 

Yet a battleship has limitations. Drawing 26 feet of water, it is a hulk 
in shallow waters. Fast cruisers can leave her for lost, and, at four miles, 
torpedo-destroyers snort impudence through four funnels. The wide sea 
is her only fighting ground; but woe unto her should she fall short of 
coal, for then, like a strong man disarmed, she is a helpless derelict. 

Her demise, indeed, may be accomplished in a number of 
ways. She may be sunk or set on fire by shot or shell; she may be 
rammed or torpedoed ; a lucky shot in boiler or magazine may send her 
to the heavens; she may be despatched through coal or ammunition fail- 
ing, or by her guns being put out of action. And in every instance a 
machine is disposed of costing its country very well over a million pounds. 

Battleships, it is said, are in all cases a compromise. A naval truism 
it is that we cannot get all the virtues into one bottom. Weight spent 
on armour must be substracted, say from heavy gun equipment. Speed, 
too, means boilers and engines, which in turn spell weight; again they 
must be at cost of something. It is for constructors to determine what 
that something is to be. French battleships, for example, carry far more 
cannon than ourselves; but on the other hand the British boats carry 
more coal, more ammunition, and are admittedly more seaworthy. The 
importance over an opponent of being able to fight longer, steam longer, 
and endure bad weather better is, when the Real Thing comes, 
extreme. 

Notable is the contrast between battleships ancient and modern. Our 
present Majestic, for instance, carries fifty guns and a complement of 750 
men; but a hundred years ago, a ship a sixth the weight mounted more 
than twice the number of guns—such as they were—and carried a round 
hundred more men in their crew. Those were the days when the com- 
bating ships fired till they tired; then grappled and closed, and the 
cutlass did the rest. It was simple; but it was war. 

Now naval warfare devolves into a problem of mathematics; and 
death is gauged by the figures of Euclid and a matter of revolutions to 
the minute. Guns are loaded, pointed, trained and fired by trick of 
cog and spindle. A torpedo is loosed by pressing a button; and the ship 
is set for ramming by a signal to the engine room. Once you killed 
your men point-blank from cumbrous muzzle loaders; now it is cultured 
massacre from behind a ten-inch barbette. 
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Rushes at full speed towards its enemy. 
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As the first phase of a fleet action, the Captains of the allied ships 
meet together in the Admiral’s cabin and there determine the concerted 
line of action. The orders in essence will be general, yet within curt 
limits clearly defined, for in the stress of fight, signalling whether by flag 
or semaphore will be in the last degree precarious. 

On a first class British battleship, let us consider ourselves spectators 
of the next naval battle, and that the time is arrived to prepare for action. 

Boats are filled with water and surrounded with splinter-proof 
material; or to follow the example of the Japs, they must be thrown 
overboard. Sacks of coal are placed round the funnel. About the 
smaller machine guns, unprotected by armour, canvas sheets are hung 
and in this way the precise number of men and guns is concealed. 
Furthermore, the sheets are drenched in alum as a protection against fire. 

All spare wood has been jettisioned, and fire and collision parties 
stand to quarters. Water-tight doors are closed and at each a man Is 
stationed; and collision matting is prepared—‘‘ Upper deck quarters ; 
out collision matting,” would be the order. Steam pumps are also in 
readiness, Each ship of the fleet has been marked by a distinctive band 
of colour round her funnel; for in the smoke of battle it is good to know 
your friends. Gunnery instructors have taken charge of the barbettes 
which contain the great twelve inch guns and the captains of the 
smaller weapons are at their posts. 

Whether by quick firer, shell-room, or torpedo tube, every man, 
through months of training, has learned his place. Even the band 
knows its station—it is to collect the wounded. Guns are loaded and 
the ammunition hoists seen to be in order; and supplies of drinking 
water are arranged along each deck. 

Forward, on the upper deck, is a hut of steel, its walls fifteen inches 
of Harveyed plating, its interior a maze of pipes and switches and firing 
keys. Herein, to the smallest detail, is the direction of the whole 
fighting machine. 

This, the Conning Tower, is the brain of the ship, and the Captain’s 
place in action is here. It is the cynosure of the enemy’s guns; the post 
of signal honour and acutest danger. 

With the Captain, at all events at the start, are his gunnery, torpedo, 
and navigating lieutenants and his first rated signalman. Beneath him 
is fifteen thousand tons, mainly steel, and before him is the something 
he has either to burn, blow up, or sink. 

The fleet is steaming in ‘‘ line ahead inverted” (a form of “‘ follow my 
leader”) and our battleship from a distance of ten miles rushes at full 
speed towards its enemy; but at five miles she slows her engines and 
sights her guns for firing. The tension is beginning to be felt and the 
temptation on individual ships of the fleet to break from the line and 
recklessly engage the enemy is intense. Straining eves are turned 
towards the ships rapidly approaching, and each captain mechanically 
singles out his adversary. On the flagship nothing more can be done; 
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every gun is pointcd, every detail looked to, and the gods of battle will 
have the rest on their knees. 

‘‘ Sight for 3,000 yards’’ wings down the voice tube, and the game of 
long bowls commences. The two great forward guns roar out a welcome, 
and the sighting lieutenant bends forward to mark the damage. First 
shots, however, are a pure speculation, and too high or too low is generally 
the verdict. But before the ammunition hoists can jerk up more food 
for the monsters, the distance has decreased, and 2,500 yards will be the 
sight. The work is warmer now for some of the smaller guns, the six 
inch and twelve pounder quick firers are being worked by sweating crews. 
Already, too, the Via Dolorosa to the cockpit is marked by its 
significant trail. 

Ammunition is being flung up twenty rounds at the time to be spent 
as fast as guns can speak, for to a ship in the midst of the work 
everything has ceased to exist but the enemy’s hull in front of it. 

By this time small casualties at least must have overtaken the ship. 
With the best of good fortune she cannot hope to escape being pinked 
somewhere. The mighty, vet delicate mechanism of a battleship is 
vulnerable at a hundred points. Batteries are working with diminished 
crews, hydraulic ammunition hoists are smashed, and consequently 
supply parties are passing up shot by hand, and forward a stoker fire 
brigade is extinguishing small fires. 

All over the ship, too, stretcher parties are at work lowering the 
wounded to the doctors working away in the bath-rooms, and a funnel 
having been shot away, the engine-room staff, penned in, is working in an 
inferno of two hundred degrees. 

The fleets are now but five hundred yards apart, but the best gunners 
being dead, accuracy of fire will have diminished. Possibly, too, the 
fighting line will have been replenished by staff additions from stoke-hold 
or magazine, for a modern battleship carries no reserve of men. Now, 
though the range is hazardous, the luck of the Whitehead might be 
attempted by the enemy. But its tell-tale line of bubbles may be 
avoided by a quick turn of the helm. 

With her crew decimated, and most of her sticks and tops shot away, 
the mission of the ship as a homogeneous fighting machine will have 
disappeared. Each battery, each gun, will fight independently for itself. 
In the infinite roar of battle communicated orders will be impossible. In 
the battle of the Yalu River plugged ears did not save the men from 
weeks of deafness. 

Communication with the engine-room will probably have been 
severed, and, cut off from the outer world, the engineers left to shift for 
themselves. All the slightly protected batteries and their crews will 
certainly have been destroyed by the heavy gun-fire. And, for the 
Captain must fight in the position of signal danger, the command of the 
ship will alter from hour to hour. 

Rendered desperate, the losing battleship must now resort to its last 
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The losing battleship must now resort to Its last weapon of offence, the ram. 
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weapon of offence, the ram. On the first bugle, ‘‘ Prepare to ram,” all 
guns are laid on the bow and made ready to pour a broadside on the 
opposing ship. Every man not working the quick-firers must protect 
himself from the enemy’s projectiles and take cover. Granting your 
opponent, however, unimpaired engines, ramming is a consummation 
infinitely difficult to achieve. Miscalculate your distance by a score of 
yards and, missing your mark, your adversary’s thirty tons of steel itself 
must be shoring into you. And, further, as a fact, the torpedo will ever 
prevent navigable ships coming too close together. 

The genius of luck, as in old days, may again decide the issue. A 
chance Whitehead in her hull or shell in the boilers, a1.1 a ship may be 
blown to the heavens. After hours in action before heavy guns and 
quickfirers, a ship, if she escapes destruction and answers her helm, must 
praise God and be thankful. 

Boarding has gone. No more ships will be grappled stern and bow, 
and—for the Maxim has settled all that—no more men, ant-like, swarm 
to fight with the cutlass. 

Nor, it 1s fair to say, will many ships surrender. For, though its vitals 
be torn and bare, only absolute destruction can put all its weapons out of 
action. Defeat must mean not retreat, but annihilation. 

From what causes, then, shall we look for victory ? 

Victory, as in all things, must come to the fittest. Barring luck, which 
in truth, we have no right to consider, it is the fighting machine which 
can endure the most, which is best armed, handled, and protected, 
which is sodesigned as to supply ammunition longest, and whose gunners 
are the most skilful, which must win. So much for the machine, but 
the real crux devolves now, as it ever did, upon the Man. 

To-day, as of old, it is the man, whether in conning tower, battery, or 
engine-room, who, in the last analysis, is the arbiter for victory or defeat. 
Pluck, endurance, and sacrifice are demanded of the sailor as in the days 
when Sir Richard Grenville fought the Spaniards at Azores. Transition 
from wood to steel, from canvas to water-tube boilers, has brought no 
difference in the human fighting machine. 

Duncan, off the Texel, with his two British ships against the whole 
Dutch squadron, cries to his Captain, ‘‘I have taken the depth of the 
water, and, when my ship goes down, my flag will still fly.” Nelson's 
sailors trundled lame out of hospital at Gibraltar that they might follow 
their leader to fight Villeneuve. And the soldiers of the Birkenhead went 
down in line heel-to-heel with beating drums. 

So in the old days the man triumphed; so in the future the man and 
not the machine must triumph also. 
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CAPTAIN 
WILLIAM 
KYD. 


no name stands out more prom- 

inent than that of Capt. William 

Kyd, a gentleman who is supposed 
to have buried more treasure than any 
other member of his profession. He 
started with His Majesty’s commission 
to take proceedings against certain 
Pirates, in the ship Adventure, but being 
of a mind to better his own fortune, he 
turned Pirate himself, and no one could 
be more suited to the business, so that 
for a short time, till his execution, he 
was the Claude Duval of the seas. His 
fame will live longer than most Pirates, 
as he has been immortalized in Poe’s 


| N all the ranks of high sea adventure, 
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famous story, ‘‘The Gold Bag.’’ The contemporary history I have ot 
him deals mostly with his trial and execution, and wanders into blessings 
on the King and a death to all Pirates’ finale, so that for any 
characteristic purpose, it is practically useless. 

Sometimes, when elated with wine, he would sit in the street of some 
town on the Malabar Coast, with an open cask of bomboo in front of 
him. He would then cheerily invite all passers to drink with him or die. 
Occasionally they did both, for the Captain was a crack skot with almost 
any weapon, from a pistol to a ship’s tricket. 

I have met with an anecdote of him in an old volume, which is, 
I think, worth repeating. 

The Captain was always inclined to be dramatic, and dressed the 
pirate part better than any man before or after him. He was, in fact, a 
Beau of a Buccaneer, also he was fond of doing the ‘‘alone I did it” 
business, whenever it was possible; in this case his own and a Dutch 
Captain’s boat were at anchor in the same harbour. Kyd was to dine 
with the Captain and officers aboard the Dutchman, accordingly, he 
arrayed himself in his best, and thus bewigged in the flowing bain of the 
time (1696), and gallant in broad skinted coat and much embroidered 
vest, he presented himself in the Dutch Captain’s cabin. They dined— 
the meal was enlivened by choice wine, and the conversation garnished 
with sanguinary oaths and bachannal epithets. The Dutchmen were in 
their cups, and the Captain babbles about the treasure he has on board, 
and leers at Kyd, who is all polite attention, watching everyone around 
him. His handsome face assumes a look of besottedness whenever he is 
stared at by any of the officers. Everything is merry, the moment has 
come. Kyd, with his charming manner, begs to be allowed to mix a 
punch, the suggestion meets with universal approval, and he mixes, with 
well accustomed ease, turns his back for a moment on the company, and 
in that moment, puts a draught into the bowl. The punch is ready. 
Carefully seeing that everyone has his full measure, he proposes the 
Captain’s health, to be drunk standing. They all rise, and in doing so, 
Kyd manages to get his wine spilled. The toast is over, the draught is 
taking effect, one by one the hocussed men fell asleep; now is Kyd’s 
time. Taking a cloth from the table, he wraps it round him to prevent 
the blood from staining his elegant clothes, carefully turns back his 
sleeves, and going softly round the table, he cuts the throats of the 
company. Now is his dramatic instinct to the front, such a scenic 
opportunity must not be missed. He re-fills all the glasses, and taking a 
fresh bottle to himself, he goes to the head of the table, and calls on the 
dead for a toast ; a curious scene in the dim light of the oil lamps swing- 
ing on the ceiling. 

He goes then to one of the port holes, and lowers a light three ‘times. 
From his own ship comes the answering signal, and a boat-load of armed 
men put off. In the intense silence of the night, the rhyme of the oars 
and the creak in the rowlock is plainly heard, but the Dutchman’s crew 
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have been carousing also. They are easily surprised and captured, and 
the treasure is Kyd’s. ‘‘ Now I can go,” as he says to his officers, ‘‘ and 
wash my hands.” 

They say the greatest worry to him on the day of his execution, was 
a mistake in the colour of his waistcoat. 
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scarcely rustled in the faint breeze which swept lazily frem off the 

broad waters of the Nile, which glinted from between its narrow 

banks of young crops and cultivated land. The very donkey boys, 
dotted here and there in their blue gallibeahs, were lying, half-dozing, 
beneath the trees. The Arabeah drivers, in the courtyard of the Great 
Ghizeh Museum, were lolling on the seats, too dreamy even to discuss 
politics or the shortcomings of their fares. Only, far above, the hawks 
wheeled with outstretched wings, circling reund and round in the clear, 
blue, Egyptian sky. 

But inside the Museum walls was welcome shade, cool and deep, and 
it was with a sigh of infinite relief that I stepped inside out of the heat 
and glaring sunshine—stepped out from Modern Egypt into the Egypt of 
the past, the Egypt of 4,000 years ago, the Egypt of Ramesis, Menes, 
and Amenhotep, byegone giants who lived and moved so long ago, but 
whose life’s story might be read in stone even now within these very 
doors. 


| T was a hot, sleepy afternoon. The acacia trees on the Pyramid road 
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It was not an afternoon for tabulating and dynasty placing: it was an 
afternoon for lazy, casual interest, and I strolled slowly along, glad only 
of the welcome shade and coolness, past Rahotep and his wife, who looked 
down from their pedestals as if anything but pleased at the casual glance, 
past, too, the sleek, smiling little figure who, staff in hand, might have 
stood for any farmer of to-day pacing his dhurra fields, though many a 
crop since then has come on those very lands where he once walked, 
proud and contented, in his little, brief authority, until at length one 
reached the large room where lies all that is mortal of men whose names 
were household words when Moses led his people out of the land of 
bondage. 

And here I stayed, lazily glancing at statues, vases, and steles, until | 
came at last before the coffin wherein lay Ramesis, much shrunken, with 
the tip of his nose gone. 

There were a few other people there, slowly passing alone: and they 
gathered, with many expressions of wonder, round the great Sesostres. So 
I passed on again to where Seti lay looking up through his glass covering. 

It always had had an attraction for me, that calm, placid face which 
looked up half-smiling from its place of repose. A handsome and kingly 
man had Seti been in his day ; handsome and kingly even now, given to 
us by some master hand whose art the ages had not dimmed ; and I drew 
up a chair left by some attendant to have alook at him who once swayed 
ancient Egypt with his sceptre. 

No stranger to generous deeds, I swear, had Seti been in his day, or 
that face was a lie. No art alone could have given us that calm, sweet 
expression. ’Twas Osiris, the maker of men, who had fashioned him 
thus, the skill of some embalming genius had only retained it. 

‘‘ Ah, what a fine old face,” exclaimed a voice close by, a voice with 
a faint Irish brogue. 

I looked round and saw a pretty girl standing near b; with a young 
fellow who looked but ill-pleased at this praise, bestowed even as it was 
upon an old mummy. 

‘‘Come,” said he, ‘‘ these are only silly old mummies; let us get round 
so as to get back to Ghezireh in time for tea.” 

The girl, with a half reluctant look at old Seti, smiled, and together 
they went along, their voices being lost in the distant rooms. 

And I sat there still looking at old Seti, conscious only that, outside, it 
was swelteringly hot and in here, cool, drowsy, and quiet. 

Then as I looked I could have sworn that old Seti moved his 
head and looked round, then, glancing up at me, smiled quietly. 

‘“ Hello!” I exclaimed. ‘‘ Come to life again, Seti?” 

‘“‘T have not been dead,” he replied in alow, murmuring voice. ‘I 
have been many journeyings, but I always come back until the time 
cometh for Osiris, who gave me life, to take me to himself again.” 

I did not reply. I could only stare at this strange thing which had 
happened. 
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“Come,” said old Seti, ‘‘’tis a long time since I had a talk with any 
one. Not a word have I uttered since old Amenorap, the magician, 
made me drink his nauseous draught, and rubbed me with his stuff from 
his little alabaster box in Thebes, when I consigned both him and 
his physic to Set for their nastiness which,” continued old Seti, shaking 
his head gravely, ‘‘ was a wrong thing to do, for Amenorap was a learned 
man and a true disciple of Imhotep.’’ 

‘* And you remember it all these years—three thousand and more?” 
I murmured. 

‘“‘ Remember it?’ he replied, smilingly, ‘‘ I should think so. The 
things I did are as fresh in mind as when I reigned up at ee Lord 
of Upper and Lower Egypt.” 

‘* Come, then,” I replied, ‘‘ you can tell me of many things that I 
should like to know.” 

“What would you have me tell you? Of my wars against the 
Libyans? How I drove out those of the land of Khita who dared 
invade my country? Or shall I tell thee of the great events of my reign ? ” 

“No, no, I want none of those things,” I replied. ‘‘I want to know 
how you lived and loved in those far-off times. Tell me a love story, 
Seti. You have many to tell, I know, for you were a good looking man 
in your day, Seti, I wager.” 

He smiled, half wistfully I thought. ‘‘I was, at least so it was said,”’ 
he added, simply, ‘‘but why do you ask for a love story, O stranger? Art 
thou in love, too?” 

I shook my head. ‘It is not that, but your wars are forgotten, 
O Seti, and no one cares two pins for them now, but the other is an ever 
new experience. And, somehow, O Seti, I know not how, but the loves 
of the past are remembered when the wars are forgotten.”’ 

‘* Ay, ay,” replied Seti, with a far away lookin his eyes. ‘‘It is ever 
thus. ’Tis so willed by Hathor, the goddess ; even I, Seti, have felt it.’ 

~ Come then, Seti, tell me of your love story with Tuaa thy wife, or 
how you courted some Egyptian Princess in those far-away times— 
something, O Seti, that you love most to recall.” 

Seti smiled and shook his head. ‘‘No, no! O stranger; I will tell 
you one if you care to listen. No mortal has ever heard of it before, but 
I will tell it you, though it is not of Tuaa, my wife, nor of any Egyptian 
princess. You have asked me for the one I love best to recall, and I, 
Seti, will tell you, though it is of one who cast back the love of Seti, the 
king, in his teeth, all for a slave.” 

The voice murmured half drowsily, and over the face came a wistful 
smile, and for a moment he was silent. 

‘‘ T am listening, O Seti,” I replied. 

‘‘ Ah, I had almost forgotten thee,” he answered. ‘‘ When I think of 
her, I forget all things except the glory of her face. It was thus even 
then, when, with the enemy at my gates, I dawdled up at Thebes for the 
love of a woman, and my warriors went round murmuring that the blood 
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of Seti had turned to 
water. For though the 
cries of the enemy 
echoed even to his. 
palace walls, he went 
about in a half dream, 
paying no heed. And I 
was no boy then, either, 
O stranger, to be turned 
by a woman’s face; no 
hot-headed youth to 
spend sleepless nights in 
singing the praises of 
love. I was a man, a 
man who ought to have 
had a thought above 
such things—a_ king to 
whom his people turned 
in times of trouble—yet 
even I, who ought to have 
known better, but didn’t, 
became even as a youth 
with his lovelock. 

Yet, though I tell you 
of these things, O stranger, 
and forgot for a time, as 
you shall hear, what was 
owing in a king, you must 
not think harshly of me. 
I ever had my people’s 
welfare at heart. I always 
was striving to make good 
and just laws, and to 
deprive no man of what 
was his, except what was 
due in lawful taxation. 
And often did I go about 
with no mark of dignity 
upon me among my 
people, so that I might 
hear with my own ears, 
and see with my own 
eyes, that those things 
which I had commanded 
had been justly done. 
Ay, and that is how 


it came about, this thing, that I, Seti the King, am about to tell you. 

Clad only in a simple gown Such as any Egyptian might wear, night 
after night—when the heavy-labours of the day were over, a day spent in 
drilling my warriors, in conferring*with my generals for the campaign, or 
in listening to the petitions of my people as a just king should—down 
along the Nile bank alone I meditated on the evil things which were 
coming upon my country, meditating, too, as a man should do, on the 
life before, taking heed of those things which might, when my heart is 
weighed by thought, bear it down in the scales against me, when I, Seti, 
stripped of Pshent and royalty, should, like a bare soul, stand before 
~ Osiris and the forty-two judges. a 

It was thus that one evening when the sun, sinking behind the” great 
hills, threw long shadows on the corn fields, and lighted up with a parting 
kiss the sails of my warships moored in the river, that I saw a woman 
walking along the bank, touching with light fingers the cords of a three- 
stringed harp which rested on her shoulder. 

She was fair—fairer than any woman that I, Seti the king, had ever 
seen before—and I stayed back to watch her. 

I see her now, O stranger, as she was when I saw her first that 
evening, hair black as ebony, large eyes, lustrous as even our women’s 
never are, and walking as a queen might, not asaslave. Aslave. Yes, 
there was the hemmed skirt with its blue border, and her hair done up 
in a coil behind, not plaited in many ringlets as our women loved to do. 
Ay, a slave, O stranger, but fit in her beauty to adorn the throne even of a 
Pharoah. And I, too, was clad, even as I said, but as a simple Egyptian, 
aman of norank. And I advanced to the maiden and spoke with her, 
speaking fair speeches, for the maiden seemed ill at ease. But soon she 
took courage and grew not afraid of me. And we walked together away 
from prying eyes, and spoke of many things. And I learnt that she was 
one Judith, whose father, though a slave, was a learned man, as these 
people often are, learned in herbs and potions. And she told me that he 
had been sent by Nectenebo the Priest to some far away place, for they 
were of the household of Nectenebo, who was a man rich in herds and 
flocks. And the girl spake well. She spoke of things which even I, 
Seti, who had been taught by the greatest men in Egypt, knew little 
of; and I questioned her concerning Nectenebo, her master, and she 
seemed uneasy, as if the sound of his name was not pleasant in her 
ears. 

Night after night, did I, Seti the king, come to the river bank, dressed 
as an Egyptian of no mark, and made love to this girl who was only a 
slave in the household of Nectenebo the Priest, and I forgat in the day 
many things which I, the Pharoah, ought not to have done. And in the 
councils of war with my captains, I forgot that around me they sat 
waiting for the orders of war, whilst I sat dreaming of the evening to 
come and looked impatiently out to see if the sun bade me go to walk in 
the dusk with the girl. 
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JUDITH. 


It was as nothing to me, my kingdom, my people even. A smile 
from her dark eves and I, Seti, forgot all but the love light which I 
thought I found there. 

And in the smile of her greeting I cared not that my Captains spoke 
to one another in whispers that Seti’s sword was blunted, and his ears 
closed to the cry of his people. 

And, little by little, the girl told me of her life, and, seeing that I 
minded it not, of the hopes of her people, of their religion, their belief 
in one mighty God, the Jehovah. And I asked her to me all about it, 
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and she did. I loved the story of it, for there was much in the telling 
that I liked. ‘‘A good religion, O Judith; and were I not a follower of 
Osiris, who knows but that, after all, I might have believed in your God. 
But Osiris, and Ammon, our God here of Thebes, are my Gods, and to 
them I hold. They are stronger, too, than yours, Q Judith, else had it 
not been that thou and thy people were slaves in the land of those who 
hold to Ammon.” a 

‘‘ Ah, but it will not last,” she replied with flashing eyes. ‘‘It will 
not last, O Egyptian. It has been foretold that soon we shall leave 
' the land of bondage. Our wise men have said it.” 

‘‘ And shall you be glad to go, Judith?” I asked. ‘‘Is there nothing 
here in the land of Egypt to tempt you to stay?” 

She did not reply; she only looked out across to where, above the 
Libyan hills, the heavens glowed with the falling sun. 

‘‘No Egyptian, Judith, whose people shall be your people, whose 
home shall be your home ?” 

Her large eyes filled, and she trembled. 

‘* Judith,” I cried, catching her hand in mine, and I poured out into 
her ears the passionate love of my heart. Yes, even I, Seti the king, 
prayed for the love of the girl like a common husbandman. 

‘‘Let me go, O Egyptian,” she cried, ‘let me go. You put thoughts 
into my head that never ought to be. Your people can never be my 
people, nor mine, yours. Jehovah hath willed it.” 

‘* Stop,” I cried, catching hold of her as she would have turned to go. 
‘‘ Egyptian as I am, do you care for me more than for any of your own 
people ?”’ 

She did not reply. 

“‘ Speak,” I cried. 

She started back at the sound of my voice. ‘‘ Come, Judith,” I 
asked, in gentler tones ; ‘tell me.” 

She blushed, as women will, and shook her head, and whispered, 
‘‘ There is another.” And there was that in her voice which told me 
that I, Seti the king, was not the first in the heart of the maiden. 

“‘Come,’’ I asked, ‘‘ who is this man. Is hea rich man?” 

“Rich,” said the girl. ‘ Rich! No, poor as a maker of bricks, for he 
is one of my own people. He worketh with my father, and he 1s a 
cunning compounder of herbs.”’ 

‘‘Ha! ha!” I laughed. ‘I, Seti the king, to be scorned because of 
a slave who knew herbs !”’ 

She looked alarmed at the sound of my laugh, and, turning, ran whilst 
I went back, my head aflame, and cursing. 

I slept, but little that night; I tossed as a restless mind will, raging 
and storming that I, Seti, should be passed over for a common man. But 
the girl should be mine. What? should I, the Pharaoh, be robbed of 
my heart’s desire for a compounder of herbs? I laughed. Seti, the king, 
should have what was denied to Seti, the man. 
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The next evening I went again as usual to the river’s bank, but though 
I searched with longing eyes, I saw not the form I looked for. Then as 
dusk came on I went to the house where she lived. It lay not far from 
the great building wherein Nectenebo the Priest lived, and entering I 
made my way in search of her. And there, outside the central hall, I 
listened to the sound of voices. It was Judith and a stranger. 

The man’s voice was pleading in rich, deep tones. ‘‘ Answer the 
question, Judith; who is this man whom I saw you with?” 

‘“‘Heisan Egyptian. But what of him? ’Tis nothing, O my beloved.”’ 

‘‘ Nothing ?”’ he exclaimed. ‘“‘ Nothing? Isaw him, and I was afraid, 
O Judith, for the man is fair. I have not seen his like in the whole of 
Egypt.” 

“Yes, he is fair,” murmured the girl. ‘‘ But thou, O Ishmael, art my 
beloved. Thou wilt ever be the most welcome sight to my eyes, more 
welcome than this Egyptian, even if Osiris had given him a hundred times 
more beauty.” | 

‘“‘T trust you, Judith, for 1 know you are ever true, though when I saw 
this man I grew afraid, and came not near you, but hid during the day 
and only now I venture out.” 

‘“‘ And thou hast come back without even the word to return, O my 
soul.” 

‘Without the word,” he exclaimed, passionately. ‘‘Ay, though ten 
thousand Nectenebos should teli me, no.”’ 

‘“‘ Hush,” whispered the girl, ‘‘raise not thy voice or perchance some- 
one will hear it, and Nectenebo will come.” 

‘“‘T care not, let me have one stroke at him with my dagger and I die 
content. For it is upon you he has cast his unholy eyes, upon you, O 
my Judith.” 

‘““Upon me?” burst out the girl, “‘ upon me?” 

‘* Ay,”’ replied the other, ‘‘ I have heard it all, that is why he sent your 
father and me away on his fool’s errand to get us out of his way, fearing 
lest we should speak and make a noise of these things.” 

‘©O, God of Israel, help me,” cried the girl. ‘‘O my beloved, what 
succour have I ?”’ 

‘Ay, what can we do?” exclaimed the other, bitterly; ‘children 
born for misery are we, an afflicted people, sowing where we do not 
reap, labouring where we do not benefit.” 

‘Oh! how much longer, O God—how much longer? There is no 
help but Thee,” burst out the girl, whose voice was as the voice of the 
wind when the rain-drops fall. 

“TI will appeal unto Pharaoh himself,” exclaimed the man. 

“To Pharaoh!” exclaimed the girl. ‘‘ Thou would’st not dare.” 

“Dare! I dare say anything for you, O Judith; and Pharoah, 
though he be a hard man, is a just man. Ay, they say that no man need 
appeal to his justice in vain. Jehovah, soften his heart in the day of our 
tribulation.” 
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And I, Seti the king, outside, hearing this thing, went out to think 
about that concerning which I had come. 

Seti is a just man. Even the slave had said it, and Seti had come to 
—Ah! well, never mind. And I went back after awhile to see this man 
who, loving the girl, had risked his life for her—the man against whom 
Seti, the king, was as nothing in the eyes of the maiden. 

Raising the curtain with one hand, I passed in. At the sound of my 
step, the girl gave a cry of fear and drew back, but the man, with a great 
stride, stood in front of her, and, drawing his dagger, prepared to fight. 

He was a young man, tall, and well favoured. Ay, even I, the 
Pharoah, saw that he was a goodly youth. ‘‘ Who art thou?” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘ What dost thou here?” 

‘“‘ Put up thy dagger, young man,” I cried. 

‘Why, ’tis the Egyptian!’ said the girl. 

‘Yes, it is the Egyptian, ” T replied, coming forward. 

‘* Do you come in peace or in enmity?” 

“What!” I exclaimed, ‘‘do you, a slave, dare question an 
Egyptian ?” 

‘‘ Egyptian or not,” he burst out, drawing himself up, with flashing 
eyes, ‘‘ were thou Seti himself, where Judith is concerned I question any 
man.” ; 

“Hush! hush!” exclaimed the girl, plucking him by the sleeve ; 
‘perhaps he will tell the captain of the guard. Thou wilt not tell of the 
words of my beloved, O Egyptian’ ‘looking at me with her large, 
beautiful eyes. 

I shook my head. ‘ Fear not, O Judith, Iam no spy.” 

She smiled, and they looked at one another for an instant. And I, 
Seti, the king, Lord of Upper and Lower Egypt, the beloved of Amen, 
would have laid down all these things for a look such as that. 

“Hush!” exclaimed the young man, suddenly, going hastily towards 
the entrance. 

“QO Lord God of my people,” he cried, ‘they are here, these 
spoilers of women. Here comes Nectenebo the priest and his soldiers. 
Oh! Judith, my beloved, the parting is come. He has heard of my 
coming, and now thou art to be taken away from us for ever, O perjured 
priest.” 

Outside, came the marching step of warriors and the clink of their 
swords in their scabbards. 

The girl rose with flashing eyes, and tore her garment open at the 
breast. ‘‘ Come, O Ishmael,’ she cried. ‘‘ Strike; it is but a pang, 
then all is over.” 

The young man hesitated. ‘‘ Strike,’ she cried, ‘for shall I ask the 
Egyptian ?”’ 

‘““O, Lord Jehovah, forgive me,” cried the other, drawing his dagger. 
‘“O Judith, you put me to shame.” He raised his dagger high in his 
sinewy hand. The next moment it would have been buried to the hilt in 
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I sprang forward and gripped his wrist. 


that fair bosom, but I sprang forward and gripped his wrist. He 
struggled and strained, but it was I, Seti, who held it. 

‘*Stop man,” I cried, ‘‘turn not your dagger against a woman. Is 
not Nectenebo, the priest, the perjured servant of Amen Ra, a fitter 
scabbard ?” 

‘‘ Ay, but the soldiers—there are many, and what is one man?” 

‘‘ There are two,” I replied. 

“What, you, O Egyptian? Wilt thou fight with a slave?” 

‘IT will fight with a brave man for the love of a woman. Ay, even 
I—an Egyptian. Speak with them,” I whispered, ‘‘and when the time 
comes we fight together,” and I drew my dagger. 

‘*Come then,” said he, ‘‘for here they are.” There was a sound of 
many feet, and in marched the soldiers with Nectenebo, the priest, at 
their head. 

‘At last,” he cried, ‘‘ you here, you slave. You dare to return 
without my word.” 

‘‘ Ay, thou perjured priest,” burst out the other. ‘‘ You, false to your 
own vows, seek to gain possession of our women.” 

‘What !”’ shouted out Nectenebo, his face ablaze, ‘‘ you dare oppose 
me? You set up your will against mine—mine, Nectenebo, the priest?” 

‘I will appeal to Pharaoh,”’ burst out the other. 

‘‘Ha! ha!” laughed the other, ‘‘to Pharaoh, will you? He would 
hang you on the Palace gates. What does he care for the lives of any 
of you? Besides, he is afflicted in his head these days, and is strange 
to all who come near him. Ah, ah, Seti cares a lot for such as you. 
Besides, he will not know. You will be dead ere morning, and the girl 
will be in the house of Nectenebo, the priest, of Amen Ra.” 

The young man jumped forward, dagger in hand, but the soldiers 
shoved him away. ‘‘ Oh, oh, will ycu, one man, dare attack Nectenebo 
and his soldiers.” 

‘One man! There are two,” cxclaimed the other. ‘‘ The Egyptian 
and I will fight it out.” 

‘Oh, an Egyptian, too,” exclaimed the other, peering forward in the 
fading light. ‘‘ Get thee hence,” he cried, ‘“‘ you Egyptian meddler, and 
leave Nectenebo the priest to work his will in his own household.” 

‘“O Egyptian, go!” exclaimed the girl, taking me by the hand— 
‘go, it will avail us naught, and I would not that you should lose your 
life in a quarrel not your own; go, whilst there is still safety.” 

I turned and smiled at the goodness of this woman who wished me 
well though she scorned my love. 

“* Dost know me so little, O Judith, that you think I will leave thee 
thus. No, by the God of Thebes, I stay!” 

‘Seize them!” cried the priest, in wrath—‘‘ seize them, I say. Kill 
the Egyptian and the slave.” They drew their swords. The next 
moment they would have been on us. Nothing would I have liked better, 
for the war blood was up, than to have stood by the side of the young man 
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who had closed up beside me, and fought it out, shoulder to shoulder, for 
he was a brave man and cunning of fence. But Seti’s life was too great a 
thing to be lightly risked in aught but the field of battle, so, quickly 
slipping off my gown and head covering, I stood out, and; saying not a 
word, adyanced before the drawn swords. ° 

The golden asp was on my brow, the Royal apron with the cartouche 
in letters of gold gleamed in the fading light. 

‘‘*Tis the Pharaoh!” they cried, and down in the dust they went, 
their weapons clattering on thé ground, Nectenebo staring in wild 
bewilderment. 

‘* Down on your knee,” I shouted. ‘‘O perjured Priest, dost thou 
not know me? Is it thus that you keep your vows. You, Nectenebo, a 
fit teacher art thou. And Seti is strange in his head, and Seti pays no 
heed to the woes of his people. By him who sleepeth at Abydos thou 
shalt not see the morning’s light.” 

And the soldiers took him and bound him, even as I directed, and I 
turned to see Judith and the man on their knees before me. 

‘‘ Farewell, O my beloved!" cried the man. ‘‘ The Pharaoh has cast 
his eyes upon you—farewell.”’ 

‘Here, take them,” I cried, ‘‘and lodge them in the house of 
Nectenebo, and you will answer with your lives for their safe keeping. 
And see,” I exclaimed, turning to the captain of the guard, “that they 
are brought up before me in the great council hall in the morning.” And 
I, Seti, the king, without another look strode away, and, as I went, there 
were thoughts waging in my brain. On one side was my love, the 
surpassing beauty of the woman, on the other were the man’s words, 
‘* Seti, the king, is a just man—a just man.” 


I held audience next morning in the great hall of Thebes, and around 
me were the great functionaries, Captains, Priests, and Stewards of my 
kingdom. And at last, when the business was over, I took my seat on the 
raised throne, the great throne of ebony. with my cartouche graven in 
letters of gold upon its sides, the silken awning above, and the fan-bearers 
beside me ; and I commanded that those of whom I had spoken should 
be brought before me. 

And in there marched the Royal guards, bringing between them 
Ishmael the slave, and Judith, my heart’s desire. 

They knew that the hour of parting had come, she to the household 
ot Seti the king, because she had found favour in his sight, and he to the 
sword of the executioner. But still they looked at one another, and 
whispered across the barrier their love for each other. 

And I, Seti the king, sat on my throne and bit my finger ends, and 
cursed. 

‘‘ Bring them before me,” I cried. And the soldiers led them up. 

‘Stand back,” I ordered, and the two together, side by side, bent the 
knee, trembling in the presence of the Pharoah. 
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‘“‘ Answer me this question,” I asked, turning to the man, “‘ Dost thou 
love this woman ?”’ 

‘Even with my last breath will I say it,” he replied. 

‘And you, Judith?” I exclaimed. ‘‘ You love this man?” 

She trembled, for she knew that it would be his death warrant. 

‘‘ Speak, Judith,” he cried, ‘‘fear not for me. Speak out; ten times 
happier can I die knowing it than live if you renounce me.” 

She looked at him and, bowing her head, murmured, “ Yea, O king, 
this man alone I love.”’ 

‘Tis finished then,’’ I exclaimed. ‘‘ Take them away, and stand 
them before me whilst I work my will.” 

The soldiers took them and stood once more between these two. 

Then I turned to the scribes as if I had other business to do first. 

‘* Make me out one hundred aroura of land in the Delta; make out 
the appointment of Steward of my herds and flocks; and write it down 
that the payment of it shall be one lotus flower, to be in my hands on 
the day of the great feast of Osiris in every year.” 

And all men, as they stood there, wondered who was the man who 
had found this great favour in my sight. And picking up the parchment 
I affixed to it my Royal seal, and, holding it out, called up Judith from 
amongst the soldiers. 

“Here,” said I, ‘“‘take this paper and give it into the hands of 
Ishmael, who was once a slave, as a gift from you, and get thee hence, 
Judith, out of my sight with the man whom thou lovest. And remember,” 
I whispered, whilst she looked in bewilderment at me, ‘ that Seti, the 
king, will not take what is denied to Seti, the man. Go,” said I, whilst 
she strove to speak her thanks. ‘‘ Go, and give it into the hands of him 
who said that Seti the king was a just man. 

* * *% 

Then old Seti’s voice faded away, and he smiled quietly to himself. 

‘‘Then you did this thing, Seti, Lord of Upper and Lower Egypt?” I 
cried. ‘‘And they went away, Seti, did they? The woman and the man?”’ 

But a hand came on my shoulder, and I started only to hear the echo 
of my own voice in the Museum room, and to find a blue gallibeahed 
attendant standing beside me. 

‘* Khalas,”’ said he. 

‘‘ Finished, is it?”’ | replied. ‘‘ The story finished.” 

And I looked again, in some bewilderment, at the calm face of old 
Seti, who looked up with that kindly smile on his now placid countenance. 
I stared. It was all so strange I could not quite get back to the present. 
There was a faint titter. I turned hastily. The pretty girl with the 
faint Irish brogue was standing a little way off, smiling. 

I believe I blushed, and hastily grabbing my hat, I hurried out to find 
the long, slanting shadows of the acacia trees on the road, the donkey 
boys bestirring themselves, the drivers yawning on the boxes of the 
arabeahs, and the gentle breeze of early evening sweeping from off the 
broad surface of the Nile. 
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town of Rennes, that has been, for the time, the cynosure of all 

eyes, there is one man by the side of the unfortunate sufferer, 

whose alti guaii surpass all that Dante ever wrote in his wildest 
imaginings about the eterno dolore in the doleful city, where those 
abandon hope who enter in. 

I don’t know how it is, but there is something in the attitude of 
Maitre Labori of that magnificent recklessness that is a stranger to the 
cut and dried cautiousness of Law Courts, something that reminds you 
of the Chevalier Bayard sans peur et sans reproche, something of 
Arnold von Winkelried throwing himself on the enemies’ spears, some- 
thing that endears a man, that stirs his hearers’ blood and makes their 
pulses beat quicker, as the telling of noble deeds, and the touching of 
deep human emotions to the quick. Yes, there is even something of 


| this terrible farce comedy, enacted in the little French garrison 
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Cyrano de Bergerac in the attitude of Maitre Labori. Here is the 
‘““eerl qut regarde bien, la voix qui vibre,” and I can’t help remembering 
how, similarly, in his contempt for his own safety, Maitre Labori could 


likewise say: 
“Je fats, 


En traversant les groupes et les ronds, 
Sonner les vérités commes les éperons.”’ 

And so this play, like the passion plays in the Ober Ammergau, drags 
you irresistibly towards it. 

The play really begins before you have left Waterloo. The blue 
ticket that is made out for you calmly by just an ordinary ‘looking man 
in the booking office simply says—London to St. Malo and Rennes, via 
Southampton, but to me, it is like the solemn beckoning of a mysterious, 
inexorable spirit, that draws you in its terrible thrall across the black 
waters of this modern Styx to a hell of inflamed passions, of hideous 
crime, of most pitiful, helpless remorse, the remorse of those poor 
navigators, that have been lulled to sleep by the siren’s voice of 
procrastination, and now find themselves overwhelmed in the resistless 
tide of truth. 

Dreyfus—the word itself—black, and foul, and tainted, as it has 
become through no fault of him that bears it, blots out the smiling 
landscape of the green fields, all the signs of prosperity, of civilisation, 
of the myriad indications of the advance of the human race, and brings 
with it the shudder of disillusion, of decay, of degeneration, and of 
death 

From the moment I start on my journey I have become cautious, 
suspicious, cat-like, and furtive. I seem to have some crime on my soul, 
some feeling that by, becoming a mere spectator, I am associating myself 
by implication with a monstrous thing, a thing without a name, that 
passes its clammy hands across your face in the dark, that is looking at 
you all the time, though you cannot see it, that drags you with it to the 
uttermost limbo of blackest hel]. Ugh! I wouldn’t wish my worst enemy 
to feel that way. 

Everything goes wrong from the start. It is like going to sea ona 
Friday or sitting down thirteen to dinner. The name Dreyfus, in itself 
literally Three-foot, meaning a tripod in German (it is pronounced 
‘“‘ Dry-fooss ” and generally ‘‘ Dray-fuess ”—modified u—in French) is 
innocent enough, although by a stretch of imagination you can associate 
it with the ancient incantations. 

Anyhow, the fact remains, and by the time the ramshackle, over- 
crowded French train has jolted itself to a standstill through Breton fields 
and past countless green apples, low hanging on laden boughs, we have 
caught sight of the grey towers that overtop the roofs of Rennes—we have 
rumbled past grey expanses of barrack-yards, relieved only by long lines 
of many-coloured stockings and other garments appertaining to the 
French soldier, and here we are. ; 
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A feeling of Joneliness and want of protection makes me chilly, even 
in the hot August sun that is blazing down mercilessly on the white, 
dusty road and the booming cable trams, that toot, harshly grating, on 
the ear. The atmosphere is surcharged with hostility to the enquiring 
stranger come to witness the great washing of France’s dirty linen. It 
has sunk into the happy-go-lucky, sunny Frenchman, till he has become 
suspicious, rude, and overbearing—I feel eyes all over me like a peacock ; 
eyes of the blue-bloused man who stows away my bulgy old Gladstone 
bag—the fidus Achates of my travels, but alas! now losing its life’s 
tenure through several open-mouthed, gaping seams—eyes off the 
pot-bellied, frock-coated, round-faced, secret policeman, whom anyone 
acquainted with French officials can spot in a minute, as he stands with 
his wideawake hat, his big stick, and his lounging look-you-all-over kind 
of a gait ; vapid eyes of the Breton peasant with a look of breezy fields 
and knee deep, deeply munched grass in them, as of a cow that looks up 
at a passing train; and eyes, pretty ones, these, saucy, rebellious ones to 
boot, of the little waitress at the ——. No, I don’t think I will tell you 
the name, but anyhow, she says to herself as plain as words can say, 
‘““ Eh bien, quoi’’—what will you? ‘‘ Encore un journaliste anglais ’’— 
‘‘and all paid by the Syndicate to support Dreyfus? ‘‘ Tant mieux, let 
them spend their money here’’; “‘ Il me mangera peutét’ pas ”’—and so 
here I partake of the purple, black currant syrup, ‘‘ Cassis,” and find out 
the lay of the land by judicious enquiry, supplemented by a timely four 
sous of pourboire. 

An aggrieved voice at one of the little marble-topped tables close to 
me strikes my ear. ‘‘ What business have these strangers to pry into our 
affairs, tout de méme; we are quite capable of managing them ourselves, 
Dieu merct; and then these English papers prate about a possible coalised 
intervention in case Dreyfus is not acquitted.” 

The voice deepens into an angry snarl. ‘‘ Valmy and Jemappes are 
not so far away as all that.” ‘‘ Yes,” says a more conciliatory speaker, 
‘‘but that was a hundred years ago, when we had a Hoche and Napoleon. 
Ah! if we had someone like our ett? corporal now,” and his voice dies 
away regretfully. ‘‘ The misfortune is in France,” says the first man, 
vindictively, ‘‘that we discuss all our internal affairs too openly. In 
England they have had their Panama affair, too, a gigantic corruption, 
with these company promoters, and tw vots, after two days it is hushed 
up. Dreyfus is guilty, a thousand times guilty, of that we are convinced, 
but shall we disclose our sécrets d'état, and thus bring on war witha 
neighbouring nation? Look you, now, Madame Dreyfus, she will not 
receive me, a reputable Trench journalist, although I am on terms of 
thee and thou, with Mathieu, his brother; but English journalists, oh 
yes, she will see them,” and he spits contemptuously on the pavement 
that is shaded off by the red and white venetian blinds above us. 

I am not comforted by these words, evidently destined for me, and 
begin to feel very much like a burglar in a house after dark, fully aware 
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there is a law, but not at all certain it would be on my side in case of 
trouble. So I drift down towards the centre of the town. I inspect the 
red and white brick building, with its rows of square windows and slate 
roof. It is the Lycée, the college, in the precincts of which the drama 
is daily enacted. Now it is lifeless excepting for several sabred and 
booted gendarmes in blue, who are lounging about in the open doorway 
or pacing up and down before the high railway which hedges in the open 
space in front. At the side-door, however, the entrance for the press and 
public, you see already, at this hour of nightfall, lined up, or lying down 
on the pavement, a number of loafers, who will sell their places to-morrow 
morning for ten francs or five, and find a ready market for them, as only 
about seventy-five of the public are allowed in. Right opposite the 
Lycée’s front entrance a narrow street dives and winds round, as if 
ashamed of itself, and anxious to get away from the public eye, for here, 
above stern black walls, around which more blue-coated gendarmes patrol 
unceasingly, loom the prison cells, in one of which Dreyfus is confined. 
Which window is it? That? No, the second one, that which is hidden 
away from the public eye by a sort of brown wooden lattice through 
which the light can filter, but not an inquiring gaze. No more is said 
between us ; the knowledge of that presence, there, within twenty yards, 
closes the conversation and leaves every man heavy with his own por- 
tentous thoughts. 


S * og ¥ 


So, finishing my café cognac with a gulp of determination, I hail a 
melancholy looking driver, bark my shin against his rusty old iron step, 
and am rumbled off in the direction of the house of Monsieur le 
Professeur Basch, whose hospitality Maitre and Madame Labori are 
enjoying at the outskirts of the town, in a roomy, country house. 
Through winding streets, full of the signs of a French Sunday, fat 
provincial pére and comfortable mére, decked out in her very best, with 
the petiots a-dragging at skirt and coat-tail; but never mind that, they 
are all happy and smiling, as if the Dreyfus case didn’t exist, and the 
only thing in the world is the one solitary bock they will presently enjoy 
at the café, listening to the band. Out into streets with long, chalk-white 
walls and grass growing green in the roadway. Tall poplars spring up 
on both sides of the road. We are amongst the villa folk, and almost in 
the open country. Here and there a heavy-laden waggon bars the way 
creakingly, while the blue-bloused, sun-tanned Breton peasant cracks his 
whip with guttural encouragement to his heavy beamed horses. No signs 
of lawlessness here, no signs of the myrmidons of the law until we turn 
down another broad alley and see the blue coats of several gendarmes 
who are lounging about at the gates of a solid looking house with high 
iron gates, and a high wall, over-topped by the foliage of leafy trees. 
Here we are. This is Professor Basch’s house. I push open the heavy 
gate and enter the court-yard, on one side of which the climbing ivy gives 
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a delightfully cool aspect to the place. Through the open door in front 
of me I can see the kitchen with all its gleaming brass pots and pans, 
while by its side nestle some little stone steps that lead up to an old- 
fashioned doorway and thence into the house. 

I parley with the black-jacketted and white-aproned man-servant. 
‘“‘ Ah certes, Monsieur was within,” but he throws his hands up with a 
gesture of discouragement, ‘‘ mais Monsieur receives no one but his most 
intimate friends. Besides, Monsieur was taking his afternoon nap, and 
dare not be awakened,” and he took in with a comprehensive glance, 
probably begotten by much recent experience, my journalistic errand, 
backed up by the ubiquitous camera. 

Monsieur Barbey, Maitre Labori’s assistant, is called out to corro- 
borate, which he does in excellent English, learnt at a sojourn at Oxford. 
‘But I have come over from England on purpose,” I wail.  ‘“ Ah, 
Monsieur, how very foolish of you.” . . . I leave disappointedly, 
promising to call again later on, and on my return, am told that Maitre 
Labori has gone out for a drive, and is not yet back. 

However, luck is with me. There is a ring at the bell, and a carriage 
drives up. Maitre Labori has returned. 

A tall, commanding man in a black suit, with a straw hat, a fair, 
pointed beard, aquiline nose, a strong, firm mouth, and a pair of blue eyes. 
Such is my first impression of Maitre Labori. He comes in with some- 
what of a stoop and a painful gait, a sign that he is still suffering from the 
bullet wound ; behind him a graceful little lady with wavy, brown hair, a 
rather timid expression, who passes me with an enquiring gaze. This is 
Madame Labori, his wife. . . . Maitre Labori stops a moment to 
parley with the cabman. ‘“‘ Dites-donc, il demande trois francs l’heure ; 
faites lui donner cent sous, je n’ai pas de la monnaie,”’ he calls out to the 
man-servant, and it strikes me in amusing contrast, that the man, on 
whom the eyes of the whole world are centred, and who has hardly 
recovered from the assassin’s bullet, should be able to pay attention as to 
how much he has to pay his cabman. 

Maitre Labori sees me and lifts his hat courteously, when Monsieur 
Barbey presents me. ‘‘Ah,” he says pleasantly, ‘‘ you are the gentleman 
who came with the letter this afternoon. I had left word for you to go 
in and wait, for Iam very pleased to see you,” and with that he leads 
the way into the old-fashioned house, up a winding, wooden staircase, 
along a narrow corridor, into a comfortable, home-like looking room, 
with windows opening upon green trees, several little girls seated round 
a table, talking English with their governess, and a little boy strumming 
on the piano. Maitre Labori tells the boy to go, and motions me to a 
scat enquiringly, and I take the opportunity, in my best academic 
I*rench, to tell him of the profound sympathy we feel for him in England, 
and to present him with our last volume, on behalf of the editors of THE 
IDLER.” Maitre Labori is pleased and touched, and he asks me to 
convey his best thanks for the kindly feelings that prompted my present 
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action. ‘‘Dites a ces messieurs que je suis extreémement touché— 
extreémement touché,” and he is good enough, in spite of his still 
evident weakness and a somewhat feverish brightness in his eyes, to give 
me a little information about himself, supplemented by several data from 
M. Barbey, to complete it. 

Maitre Labori was born in Rheims in 1861. His father was ingénteur 
de la compagnie de Est. He is therefore 38 years of age. He went to 
the grammar school there and to England when he was 18, where he 
stayed in Kensington learning the language. Subsequently he went to 
Berlin. His father wished him to go into business, but he never had 
much inclination that way. His forte used to be reciting, and that, 
together with a natural penchant, made him take up the study of law. 
When he was 20 he went through his military service. He then studied 
Roman and French law, and was admitted as an advocate in 1884, 
when he went to Paris as a stagiaire—a probationer. There is a society 
in Paris called the Conférences des Avocats. The twelve best debaters are 
elected in turn to act as secretary in order of their excellence. Maitre 
Labori was second. Besides this he edited the Gazette du Palais, and so, 
by degrees, with indefatigable energy, he made his way. The first case 
that brought him into notice was his successful defence of two men, in 
1886, who were supposed to have killed their father in Nantes. Then, in 
the Panama business, he defended Antide Boyer, the former deputy. He 
likewise succeeded in winning the case for the ‘‘ Young Turkey Party,” 
when the Sultan took action against them in Paris for sedition against 
his government. . . . When, in 1885, Madame Dreyfus was the 
partie civile against Esterhazy, she chose Maitre Demange to undertake 
her case, and then Mathieu Dreyfus, by the advice of a mutual friend, 
chose Labori. From that time dates Maitre Labori’s connection with 
the Dreyfus case. Everyone knows how he defended Zola and Colonel 
Picquart. 

I notice a number of bulky tomes in Maitre Labori’s library, and am 
told by Monsieur Barbey that this is the result of seven or eight years’ 
work of Maitre Labori’s. It is an encyclopzdia of modern French law, 
which he has found time tocomplete, in spite of his other arduous labours. 

Maitre Labori begins to look a little weary, so I ask him if he still 
feels his bullet wound still. ‘ Yes,’ he answers, ‘‘it is still in my back. 
When I was shot (in answer to my question) I thought for the first ten 
minutes that I was going to die. I took leave of all my friends,” and a 
melancholy light comes into his eyes, ‘“‘ but you see here I am,” and he 
smiles. 

I ask him about his amusements, his hobbies. ‘‘I am fond of 
bicycling,” he says, ‘‘ and I see a good deal of society. In Paris I live in 
the Rue Condorcet. My favourite English author is Dickens, while, what 
little time I have to read French literature, I devote to Saint Beuve and 
his Causeries de Lundi.” Maitre Labori has an intimate friend in the 
painter of Algerian subjects, Clairin, many of whose pictures adorn his 
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walls ; and so, remembering his still recent attack of typhoid fever, and 
the weakness from his bullet wound, I take my leave, laughingly remind- 
ing him that I shall see him on the scene of action—in court. 

* * % 

A dull, grey sky, as I open my window in the morning and look out 
at the open square upon the other side of the walled-in canal that draws 
a straight line across the town. I have slept restlessly; my limbs and 
eyes ache; my thoughts are grey within me, and I feel as if I were going 
to see a man hanged. The hours have clanged their quarters unceas- 
ingly across my half-waking consciousness and now it is half-past seven. 
To-day there is a huis clos, a sitting with closed doors, to discuss certain 
military technicalities. This will be over probably by half-past eight, and 
then we, the Press and the public, will be let in. People are beginning 
to make their way slowly across the yellow-sanded square towards the 
narrow street at the side of the Lycée. I can tell most of them are 
journalists, French journalists, by their inevitable frock coats, their felt 
hats, and the black serviette or portfolio under their arms. I recognize 
some of them as they pass. There goes with jaunty gait and retroussé 
moustache Marcel Prevost, author of Les Dem: Vierges and countless other 
tales of that sort. He is here for Mr. Gordon Bennett, the New York 
Herald. There goes Jaurés, fat, heavy, black bearded and Gambetta-like, 
but even superior to Gambetta in the flow of his unparalleled eloquence 
that has made him the foremost Socialist leader in France. Jules 
Lemaitre, the celebrated Jitterateury dramatic critic, the purity and 
limpidity of whose style is supposed to be equalled by no man, excepting 
perhaps Anatole France, with his Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard, trips along 
in a lighter fashion and a lighter garb, straw-hatted and summer-like. 
He is not here on business, he tells me; he is going back to his country 
retreat in a day or two, and he strokes his light beard, while his good- 
natured eyes twinkle beneath his eye-glasses. Here is well set-up Octave 
Mirbeau, of the fair moustache; he is the friend of Labori and a well 
known dramatist, author of plays with socialistic tendencies, such as Les 
Mauvats Bergers, ‘‘ The bad Shepherds,” produced by Sarah Bernhardt. 
And so they come, all the leading journalists of France; all or most of 
them with the little dash of red in their buttonholes that betokens the 
Legion of Honour. English journalists are here, too, not a few; little 
Melton Prior, the great, of many fights and twenty-two campaigns, comes 
for ‘‘ my office,” as he calls the Illustrated London News; full of vitality 
and spirits, his eyes twinkle at you under gold-rimmed eye-glasses, as he 
trips along smiling with his sketch book. Fullerton, of the Times, is 
hard put for his ticket to-day, for young Mr. Walter, his chief’s son, is 
over here, and goes in with it. Here is E. F. Knight, tor the Morning 
Post—a quiet man, but whose adventures on the Cuban coast in an open 
boat betoken rare courage and endurance—then an unassuming dapper 
little Doctor Dillon, of the Daily Telegraph ; Clifford Millage, the well- 
known Paris correspondent of the Chronicle. G. W. Steevens, languid 
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in grey pot hat, and looking thin and somewhat pale. He is one of 
four here for the Daily Mail. Here is Handl, who is reputed to spend 
£200 a day in telegraphing for the Vienna New Free Press, and here are 
men for papers all over the world congregated in this spot, either artists 
or writers, the older ones with more experience and reserve, the younger 
strutting about, bumptious, with newly-found dignity. 

I have been trying to distract my attention by observing all the people 
around me, sitting on the stone parapet about the church at the corner, 
reading the papers, or walking and chatting, while at one side of the street 
the odd seventy-five of the public are wedged in a solid immovable mass 
behind the line of blue, dismounted gendarmes, they and their horses 
barring our way up the narrow street, near the end of which, by craning 
our necks, we can perceive the little doorway through which we shall 
have to pass. In spite of all this, the excitement grows on meto a 
feeling of painful giddiness, and the strain becomes so acute that I am 
almost on the point of going home to bed and sending for a doctor. 
Furtively I take some neat brandy over the way in a dingy wineshop, 
the garcon of which is dirtily lounging in shirt sleeves at the rickety 
glass door. 

There isa stir amongst the crowd. The secret sitting has finished, 
and there is a rush of yellow presscards and white coupefils, as doled out 
by the police to journalists, all wildly waving to pass through the cordon 
of police to the entrance door. The manager of the press arrangements 
has promised to look after me, but he is far away in the recess of the 
Lycée, and I look in vain for his long, black frock coat and towering 
opera hat to rescue me. I dance about impotently at the view of my 
colleagues streaming through the barrier and eventually, in despair, try 
to squeeze through on my own card, and am rudely pushed back by a 
vigilant gendarme, and almost taken to durance vile by orders of the 
stentorian, red-faced lieutenant de gendarmerie, who threatens me with a 
procés-verbal, which condign punishment makes me almost sink in the 
ground with consternation. If I could, I would have slunk away at the 
last moment, but feeling that a movement to the rear would certainly 
lead to my arrest on suspicion, I am rooted to the spot till I perceive in 
the crowd M. Barbey, the urbane assistant of Maitre Labori, who lends 
me his presscard, which I tender in fear and trembling, but get through 
without any further let or hindrance. At the door there ts still further 
waiting. Everyone calls for M. Taunay despairingly, but, after a further 
delay that seems to me interminable, that gentleman takes us in like a 
flock of sheep and we followed him through the inner courtyard, across 
an open space lined with shrubs and evergreens, into the Salle de 
l’Audience on the left. 


s @ * 


A large, square room already half full of people. We file in past a 
row of infantry soldiers with fixed bayonets, lined up in front of the 
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partition, in which are penned the public, all standing and crushed 
together. Here I am stopped by burly M. Bertrand, a well-known 
landed proprietor in the neighbourhood of St. Malo, who wants to know 
something that I can’t make out, and I am glad enough to get across to 
my seat in safety. On the right side, where I eventually find myself, is a 
row of wooden benches, along one of which I slide, although every place 
is marked with a torn paper and the name of the newspaper represented. 
However, it appears, everyone sits were he likes. On the white 
pinewood, stained by many inky fingers, are scribbled all the nonsensical 
nothings, are drawn all the men with incredible bushy beards and 
impossible skinny arms and legs, all the pigs with corkscrew tails and 
rounded bellies, all the names of schoolmates, of Jean’s, of Pierres, of 
Paul’s, that bring back to my mind the happy days of long ago, when 
we were all schoolboys and knew no greater sins in life than to be behind 
with our class work. Ah, well, well—Tempi pessati—Temp1 passatt, 
This is a graver class meeting, and the pains and penalties are in grim 
contrast to the being kept in ona sunny half-holiday, or writing out a 
hundred lines of Virgil. 

Right in front of me is a raised proscenium with a long table draped 
in black. It is unoccupied for the present, for the Court has not yet 
assembled, although behind its seats are already present a dozen or so of 
privileged friends of the Judges. On the left of the stage is another 
raised platform ; a small one this, at right angles to the stage, and here, 
at their pulpits, loaded with ponderous tomes and papers, are to sit the 
Commissary of the Government and his assistants, while below them, 
on level ground, sits a pale thin soldier at a pulpit busily writing. It is 
the greffier of the court. 

All this information is imparted to me by my neighbour, of whom I 
elicit it in eager whispers. On the right of the stage is a corresponding 
elevation for the lawyers, Maitres Demange and Labori and their 
assistants, while underneath their pulpits are the two chairs assigned to 
Dreyfus and his guardian. In the middle of the room is a chair behind 
an upright lattice of wood. Here the witnesses stand. 

However, all these various places are empty at present; but so much 
impressed am I with the idea of the solemnity of the scenes I have come 
to see, that I sit and gasp for several minutes and wonder vaguely how 
the people around me can calmly peruse the newspapers or arrange their 
notebooks in the methodical, business-like way they are doing. 

My impressions do not come cohesively, but disjointed and spasmodic. 
It is only by degrees and at irregular snatches I take in some of the 
salient features of the hall. Over the proscenium is emblazoned and 
painted the blue and white striped shield of Rennes, surmounted by the 
turrets and surrounded by coloured and garlanded cornucopia. Behind 
the Judges’ table stands out on the wall in ivory whiteness the gleaming 
figure of Christ on the Cross. In broad bands of red along the frieze 
shine, in gold letters, the names of famous sons of Rennes. Before me 
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is the name of E. Renan, the celebrated author of the ‘‘ Life of Christ,” 
and as my eyes stray round I notice the names of Le Sage, of immortal, 
delightful ‘‘Gzl Blas”; of Chateaubriand, with his flowery, brilliant tale 
of ‘‘ Attala and wild Indian forests,”’ and his “‘ Histoire du Christianisme’”’; 
of Jules Simon, the celebrated economist and politician of more contem- 
poraneous history. He was a Jew too, and yet, in the very room where 
they celebrate his name, one of his co-religionists is being hounded for no ~ 
other crime than that. The irony of it! But the séance is about to 
re-commence. The witnesses—generals and others—crowd into their seats 
along to the front, and Maitres Demange and Labori cross the stage in 
their black robes, the latter looming huge against his smaller confrére. 
The court assembles. The judges file in, all in uniform; at their head 
old Colonel Jouaust, his snowy moustaches spreading like the wings of 
an albatross, while the white aigrette on his képt shows conspicuous 
against the drooping tricolour plumes of the other judges, as they place 
their gold-laced caps in front of them on the table. The lieutenant of 
the guard behind me commands in a strident voice, with a magnificent 
roll on the tip of his tongue, ‘‘ Porrtez arrmes’’; there is a rattle and 
clash of steel, arms are presented, and with the ‘‘ Reporrtez arrmes,”’ 
brought back again to foot. ‘‘ Watch that door in the niche of the 
Court,”’ whispers my informant—‘“‘ that’s where Dreyfus will come in.” 
However, I am so excited I must have missed him, for the next thing I 
know, there is a dark, fiercely moustachiod gendarme in blue, almost 
covering the view, in his seat under Labori’s pulpit, so that, at 
first, I only catch a glimpse of a rounded back behind, and an egg-shaped 
skull, the hair on which is so thin and discoloured that it looks as if 
Dreyfus, for it is he, were bald, like a newly-born babe. By ‘degrees, I 
get to see his profile, although with extreme difficulty, as he never turns 
to the public, but looks straight in front of him. His skin is as yellow 
as a lemon, and with his high cheek-bones, his narrow slits of eyes, half 
hidden by glasses, perched somewhat far down a long, bent nose, his 
black hanging rat-tail of a moustache, he looks more like a Mongolian 
than anything else. He sits so huddled up that he is hardly visible from 
our side. When he speaks, it is with somewhat of the heavy, guttural 
pronunciation of the Alsatian, and a shade of lisp, with an occasional 
outward spreading of the palms that denotes his Semitic origin. His 
knees are bent, his clothes huddled on him like rags, his face is old, and 
whenever you do catch a glimpse—a rare glimpse—of his eyes, there is a 
stony, weary, almost hopeless look in them: the look of a man who has 
suffered all that human flesh and blood can bear, with whom all further 
torture can, in comparison with what has gone before, be but food for 
derision and laughter. So it was with the martyrs, tortured and burnt 
at the stake by the Inquisition—an all-merciful nature wills it so. 

The tragic farce commences. There is a continuous procession of 
many coloured uniforms up to the witness stand; a holding-up of hands ; 
a swearing to tell the truth, and nothing but the truth; a psalmody of 
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surnames, Christian names, proper age, correct address. Be sure it is 
the right age; be sure it is the right address; oh yes, be sure of the 
pettifogging details. 

One man gives evidence that he has heard a friend say this; another 
one says that he thinks he has heard that; a third is not quite sure, but 
it may have been so, if it wasn’t the other thing—a string of questions 
and answers as out of Ohlendorff. ‘‘ Has your sister’s husband a 
penknife?” ‘‘No, but my uncle’s brother’s friend is away at the 
seaside.”” And so on, and so on, an endless string of childish stories and 
hearsay, coloured by individual imagination, and envenomed by vindic- 
tive rancour. It is evident that they have all learnt their lessons by 
heart, and have rehearsed them beforehand. First, there is the heavy 
blue-coated Captain Renault, of the Gendarmerie, who is supposed to 
have received a confession of guilt from Dreyfus. He pours forth his 
story in a glib, ceaseless stream. It is almost like the ‘‘ Arabian 
Nights’; there are so many generals, ministers, even a President of the 
Republic mixed up in it. And yet, on the day in question, he writes in 
his report, vien a signaler—‘‘ nothing to report,” and until four years after- 
wards, in spite of generals, ministers, and President, he knows nothing 
of a confession. Maitre Demange jumps up, and in a fat, lisping voice, 
as he spreads his plump fingers, effectually demolishes the statement, 
while Labori utterly completes the rout, and turns to the Court with: 
‘“* La Cour apprectera’’—‘“‘ the Court will judge.”’ 

The old Colonel waves his large, white-gloved hands depreciatingly, 
like the flippers of a seal. He turns his head in dumb show to the six 
expressionless, uniformed wax figures around him, first to the right then 
to the left—‘‘ Have you anything to ask ?”’ 

Outside the walls of the Lycée I can hear the hoarse tooting of the 
tramway. A dog barks. In front of me a lady unfolds her newspaper 
ostentatiously and begins to read. To my left, I notice a man pass his 
_ hand carelessly along the back of his hair, parted in the middle by a greasy 
straight line. It strikes me, how fat and effeminate his fingers are. The 
effect of the whole scene is so tragic to me that even the small 
insignificant details of everyday occurrence have taken on an exaggerated 
and almost weird importance. 

The old Colonel takes off his glasses, wipes them, and lifts his bent 
brows with a contemptuous jerk towards Dreyfus.  Accusé, levez vous ? 
The tone of voice is such as one might use to a dog or a condemned 
criminal. Dreyfus shambles forward, with stiff joints and painfully. 

Alas, in this miserable business, where every idle or badly chosen word 
is tortured with guilt and exaggerated into a confession, he has had to 
learn his part too, and as he repudiates in a monotonous voice, raised 
with rhetorical inflexion at the end, each time he protests, it is infinitely 
painful to hear his poor parrot cry ‘“‘I am innocent; I am innocent,” and 
to realize that there is the husk and shell of what once was a man, and 
now, to me, is nothing but a crushed spirit and a colourless identity. 
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And because he has crouched up in the irons, that so many times have 
seared his flesh, they construe the submissive attitude into fresh evidence 
of his guilt, and would condemn him for being the man they have made 
him. The deep voice of Maitre Labori strikes a mournful knell after 
each of these outbursts: La cour appréctera. 

These are your doings, generals of France. You have tried to crush 
an innocent n.an, but the day of retribution is coming. Look well, M. 
Lemaitre, you with your scholarly theories about peace being needed for 
France at his expense—Look at him; you thought of destroying sedition, 
but now you find you have offered flesh and blood in your holocaust. 

But the cup is nearly full. The air 1s filled with signs and portents. 
There are secret mutterings in the streets, there is congregating in the 
cafés; no man is safe, no man dare say aloud what he thinks. In spite 
of your secret police listening everywhere, there is a feeling that pervades 
France at the present day, that if la grande stlencteuse is no longer the 
army, it is the people, and when the French nation, one and indivisible, 
speaks, you and yours shall be paid back in full. 

The séance continues. The witnesses depose with low-voiced, indis- 
tinct murmurings, the same hearsay, tittle-tattle, and childish evidence ; 
the same parrot-like cry of poor Dreyfus, ‘‘ Je suts innocent,” and the 
same doleful dirge of Labori—‘‘ La Cour appréctera’’—all as before, but 
I do not listen, I am sick at heart. Outside through the open doorway 
flutters in a little breeze; I can see the green shrubs bathed in the bright 
sunlight, all is quiet and peaceful, a bee 1s buzzing round the plants, and 
I long to get out and away from this—away anywhere but here. 

An insane fear is on me, that I am in an accursed land, and that the blow 
will fall while I am here, the blow that will blot France out of existence 
for her sins, and her name will be but the shadowof a name and a bye- 
word amongst nations. Iam in haste to shake the dust off my feet and to 
be gone. But I carry with me a reminiscence of Labori, the brave and 
intrepid fighter, almost alone in fighting the spirits of darkness, and 
again I am reminded of Cyrano de Bergerac fighting his enemies— 

Qu'est-ce que c’est que tous ceux-la ? 
Vous étes mille ? 
Ah, je vous reconnats, tous mev vieux ennemis | 
Le Mensonge-Tiens, tiens—Ha, ha, les Compromis, 
Les Préjugés—la Lacheté—Que je pactise ?”’ 
Jamats, jamias ! 

Did not the general staff with its sinister threats refer to the wind 
mills of Don Quixote, the public opinion of France, ‘‘ Car lorsq’on les 
attaque, tl arrive souvent qwum moulinet de leurs grands bras charyés de totles, 
vous lauce daus la bone, and I can see before me Maitre Labori and all the 
other brave and fearless defenders of truth, facing the whole of rabid 
France, for they too are able to reply—‘‘ Oubren daus les étotles.” 
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OSCAR ECKHARDT. 


SUMMER HAS GONE. 


BRIGHTON. 
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TWO 
AT 
THE 
PLAY. 


“ THE DEGENERATES.” 
By WALTER EMANUEL. 


Illustrated by S. H. Srae. 


REPORT that this play is fit for Our Daughters is being 

A circulated by certain malicious persons with a view to injuring 
the Box Office receipts. Such report is entirely without 
foundation. 

And now that the truth is known, any of Our Daughters who may 
go to see the piece will do so at their peril. 

Yet, I suspect it will be found—as, thank Heaven, it always has been 
found—that, whatever other shortcomings Our Daughters may have, 
they are not deficient in pluck. 

By-the-bye, a young lady I know once wrote an “advanced ’’ play 
anonymously, and, when it was produced, her mother forbade her to go 
and see it, on the ground that it was not fit for her. 

Well, in ‘‘ The Degenerates,” we have one more production to 
annoy that long-suffering woman, Mrs. Grundy. And, as this time it is 
by Mr. Grundy, you may bet there will be a pretty row at home. 

Our dramatists certainly seem determined that Vice shall not always 
be a Cinderella. 

We have had ‘‘ The Gay Lord Quex,” and we have had “‘ Wheals upon 
Wheals,” and now we have ‘‘ The Degenerates.”’ 
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And what is Mr. Grundy’s excuse ? 
For he has confessed all. ‘‘ Those 
other fellows have been doing it, so 
why shouldn’t I?”’ 

But Mr. Grundy forgets this—that, 
when dealing with the very bad, a 
Play must be superlatively good to 
justify its subject matter. In ‘‘The 
Degenerates,” the author has—perhaps 
from a sense of loyalty to his title— 
produced a play below his standard. 
The dialogue is occasionally excellent, 
but. the piece as a whole—maybe 
‘Lord Quex’”’ has spoilt us—does not 
grip at all. Even its exciting scene 
fails to excite. 

And if ‘‘The Degenerates” is a 
poor play, it is acted accordingly. 
Mrs. Langtry may be pleasing to be- 
hold, and her dresses, I am told, are 
dreams, but it seems a pity she does 
not choose some other hobby than act- 
ing. And, as for her colleagues, they 
fill their réles only adequately. 

Fortunately, all this does not matter, 
for, in a certain paper, I read in ‘‘Green 
Room Gossip for Green People” that 
“The financial result of ‘The De- 
generates’ at the ‘Haymarket’ enables 
Mr. Grundy to bear with some com- 
placency the strictures of his critics.” 
So that is all right. 

And now, to save busy folks the 
trouble of going to the theatre, I will 
proceed to give a slight sketch of the 
plot. 

It is scarcely a very nice set of 
people to which we are introduced in 
Act I. Still, that is the world’s fault, 
for Mr. Grundy, taxed with being a 
creator, has declared that the originals 
of his dramatis persone are actually 
living—which seems a pity again, and 
the way to lose friends. 

There is Sir William Samaurez, 
Bart., and there is his Lady, and 
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this evening they are entertain- 
ing a half-drunken Viscount, who 
explains to his unhappy wife that 
he has ‘‘ married the hump”; a 
Lady Journalist, who unbosoms 
herself each week of a column of 
scandal in ‘‘The Corset’; a 
South African Millionaire, who 
has more money than you and 1 
put together, but only half a 
lung and an enlarged liver; an 
Apostate Jew, who has made his 
late co-religionists the more re- 
putable by his defection; and a 
Portuguese Gentleman, one 
Isidore de Lorano, the promoter 
of a sapphire mine in Bolivia. 
In this mine Isidore is endeavour- 
ing to interest Sir William 
Samaurez. Thoughtlessly he 
omits to mention that the mine is 
a bogus one. And when Isidore 
is not promoting sapphire mines, 
he is ruining women. 

And here I would remark that, 
in making a Portuguese gentle- 
man the villain of the piece, Mr. 
Grundy did his country— un- 
wittingly, I am sure—a monstrous 
bad turn. The sensitive little 
Kingdom of Portugal did not 
like it, and she showed her re- 
sentment—it is now a matter of 
history—in a remarkably practical 
way. ‘‘ The Degenerates” was 
produced on August the 31st, and 
on the ist of September our 
newspapers informed us that the 
Portuguese had released the Boer 
munitions of war that had been 
detained at Delagoa Bay. 

But, to return to our Happy 
Family; there is one member 
whom I have not yet mentioned. 
This the Duke of Orme, just 
come home from _ his _ travels. 
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Orme is a nice, clean, good-natured man of forty, who has knocked 
about a bit, and is now in search of an ideal woman, with a 
view to matrimony. He is not particular, he declares, about age or 
complexion, but she must be a woman. Even as to her reputation he 
will not be fussy. ‘‘ Must your wife be of spotless character?” asks 
someone. ‘‘In that case she would not be a woman,” replies Orme. 
‘You don’t mind spots, then?’”? To which he replies, “If the sun had 
no spots perhaps we should have no sun.” 

Scarcely has he given vent to this expression of opinion, when, hey 
presto, and in comes a_lady with all the necessary spots—and a few over. 
This is Mrs. Trevelyan. Mrs. Trevelyan is an old friend of Orme’s, and 
a new friend of Sir William Samaurez. She has been on the stage, 
owns race-horses, and gambles, and, since she has got rid of her husband 
by a collusive divorce suit, she has been enjoying herself, and her 
reputation has quite big holes in it. Yet there is no such thing as 
perfect bliss, and Mrs. Trevelyan is just now face to face with a great 
trouble. Her daughter of sixteen is expected home from a Convent 
School, and Mrs. Trevelyan is dreading her arrival, for the chit will make 
her look old. She shudders at the thought of being called ‘‘ Mother.” 
She prefers the company of men. Playfully she proposes marriage to 
Orme, who, although he likes her, tells her she is not a woman. 

To-night, however, Mrs. Trevelyan has come after Sir William. 
They had recently met whilst riding in the Row. 

Now Sir William, it must be known, is the owner of a wife whose base- 
less suspicions of infidelity to her have ‘‘ murdered ” the affection he once 
felt for her. And, Lady Samaurez being of this jealous disposition, it 
may be imagined that she is rather put out on hearing Mrs. Trevelyan 
bidding Sir William call on her the next night at twelve. So, when the 
guests have left, there is a regrettable scene. There is no need to 
describe it. The Reader, if he be married, has been through it. 
Lady Samaurez accuses Sir William of having been false to her. As a 
matter of fact he had not; he was only going to be. So he stoutly 
denies the charge. But in future it shall be otherwise; as he has to put 
up with all the inconvenience of being suspected he may as well enjoy 
the pleasures afforded by grounds for the suspicions. To his denial, 
Lady Samaurez answers, ‘‘ You’re a liar.’" To this Sir William retorts, 
‘‘And you are hideous.” So they part, the lady declaring that, as he 
goes his way, she will go hers—until they meet once more to do some 
Divorce Courting together. 

When the curtain rises on Act the Second, we are at Mrs. Trevelyan’s: 
time—the next night. The room we see is an exact reproduction of an 
apartment in Mrs. Langtry’s house at Newmarket, and the furniture is 
actually hers, and, had I been Mrs. Langtry, I think I should have 
pretended it wasn’t. However, that is neither here nor there. Mrs. 
Trevelyan enters in the company of her old friend, the Duke of 
Orme; they have been to the theatre together. Mrs. Trevelyan suggests 
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to Orme that, pour passer le temps, the two of them shall now “ paint the 
town red.’”’ Orme (who has gentlemanly feelings) looks at the audience, 
sees all of us staring, and—to the immense relief of several dear ladies who 
had brought their daughters with them—shakes his head. And then 
comes a surprise. The door of the room is suddenly pushed open, and in 
rushes Una Trevelyan, from the Convent School. Una’s sweet, fresh 
presence is like a breeze from the country. The mother’s first impulse is 
to drat the child. But, ultimately, she falls a victim to Una’s charm. 
The girl idolizes her mother, whom she has not seen for many years, 
and Una’s honesty and affection chasten her. She regenerates the 
degenerate. The daughter—Orme realizes it—has made a woman of her 
mother. 

‘Sir William Samaurez,” announces the footman. ‘‘ Say I am not 
at home,” says Mrs. Trevelyan. 

Then, to help the play along, there bursts in, with more haste than 
ceremony, a little mob, consisting of the South African Millionaire, the 
Apostate Jew, the drunken Viscount, and Isidore de Lorano. They have 
just looked in, they explain, to say ‘‘ Howd’yedo” on their way to the 
Covent Garden Ball, and de Lorano takes this opportunity of announcing 
to Mrs. Trevelyan that he is about to win a bet. De Lorano had once 
wagered with Mrs. Trevelyan that. Lady Samaurez would, one day, fall a 
victim to his charms. He now produces a note in Lady Samaurez’s 
handwriting—‘ To-night, not before twelve, at your rooms ”’—and shows 
it triumphantly to Mrs. Trevelyan. Then the mob leaves, and Mrs. 
Trevelyan orders her carriage—for not before twelve. 

The third Act takes place the same night at de Lorano’s chambers. 
Now-a-days, no decent play is complete without a bedroom scene, so, 
through an open door, one sees de Lorano’s bedroom. Lady Samaurez 
enters. She is carrying out the threat that she made to her husband. 
De Lorano purrs at first, but gradually Lady Samaurez realizes that her 
friend is not at all a nice man—is, in fact, the kind of gentleman for 
whom hosiers cater with such notices as ‘‘ These pretty pyjamas, suitable 
for co-respondents and others.” Thoroughly frightened, she tries to 
leave—only to find that she is caged, for all the doors are locked. Then, 
suddenly, there is a ring, and de Lorano goes to see who it is. It is 
Mrs. Trevelyan. Thereupon, Lady Samaurez, rather than be discovered 
by her hated enemy, hides in de Lorano’s bedroom. Then Mrs. 
Trevelyan enters. Good and bad by impulse, she is now good, and, 
knowing de Lorano, she has come to save Lady Samaurez. She asks 


whether Lady Samaurez is there. ‘‘ No, on my honour, no,” protests 
de Lorano. The one requisite of a promoter of a Limited Liability | 
Company is unlimited lie-ability. ‘‘ Very well, then,” says Mrs. 


Trevelyan, with a smile, ‘‘1’ll stay here all night.” Then the bell rings 
once more, and de Lorano, who is beginning to get annoyed, leaves the 
room again. 


At that, Lady Samaurez emerges from her hiding-place, and Mrs. 
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Trevelyan draws her atten- 
tion to an open door by 
which she may leave the 
house. For a time, Lady 
Samaurez scorns her rival’s 
help. Ultimately, however, 
she escapes that way, care- 
fully shutting the door after 
her—so that Mrs. Trevelyan 
is now the prisoner. ‘‘ There’s 
a cat for you!” ejaculates 
that lady, as she, in turn, 
hearing with horror a well- 
known voice, flies to the bed- 
room, and locks the door. 
The voice proves to be the 
voice of Orme, and he is 
making the pleasing an- 
nouncement to de Lorano 
that his friend, Sir William, 
is afraid that the sapphire 
mine is so deep that, when 
once his money is in it, it 
will be lost to view. But 
scarcely has the poor 
Portuguese finished biting 
his lip — everything seems 
going against him this even- 
ing—than there is another 
ring, and behold, Sir William 
himself. 

Sir William is in search 
of his wife. He asks de 
Lorano for her. De Lorano 
declares that he knows no- 
thing of her—upon his 
honour, he dvesn’t. Rudely, 
Sir William doubts him. 
His wife is hiding in that 
house, declares Sir William 
—and it begins to look re- 
markably as if Isidore is to 
have a hiding too. Sir 
William advances, to break 
into the bedroom when the 
door opens of its own accord, 


Miss Lily Grundy. 
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and out steps—to Sir William’s infinite relief, and to de Lorano’s 
immense surprise—Mrs. Trevelyan. 

Mrs. Trevelyan, despairing now, after being discovered in such a 
position, of obtaining the hand of Orme, asks Sir William for his arm, 
and leaves on it. 

But Orme, who had not only noticed the stupefaction on de Lorano’s 
face, but had also picked up a glove bearing the monogram of Lady 
Samaurez, realizes that, as a fact, Lady Samaurez had been there, and 
that Mrs. Trevelyan had changed places with her to get her out of the 
scrape. He now asks de Lorano flatly whether this is not the case, and 
de Lorano, taken aback, admits it. ‘‘ You are the very devil,” says de 
Lorano. ‘‘ Then we shall meet again,” says Orme. 

So, in Act the Fourth, as may be imagined, Sir William is reconciled 
to his wife—till the next flare-up, and the Duke of Orme and Mrs. 
Trevelyan are to be married—till divorced. 

Well, as I said before, ‘‘ The Degenerates” is no play for Our 
Daughters, and I was sorry to see (as Una Trevelyan), Miss Lily Grundy 
—charming Miss Lily Grundy—there. One Lily does not make a pure 
play—nor even three—for the caste also includes Miss Lily Hanbury, 
and the lady who was once Mrs. Lily Langtry. 

And, ‘‘ Thank ’Eavens I don’t belong to the Aristocracy,”’ as a gentle- 
man from the pit remarked within my hearing. 

The only possible good that can come from such productions as ‘‘ The 
Degenerates,” is that they may lead to the lessening of the tension 
between England and France. 

When once the French realize what unwholesome plays we are pro- 
producing on this side of the Channel, I believe that nation will come 
to respect us. 
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By G. B. Burain. 


CHAPTER Til. 


THE ESCAPE. 


the peculiar shape of the bay, this long, low, wooden structure 

(it was built on piles, each pile a section of pine) ran for more 

than half-a-mile out into the river. During the winter, when ice 
began to jam in the bay, huge blocks swept against the wharf with Titanic 
force, and usually ended by knocking away the little cabin at the end, where 
the wharfinger sat in state. That scarred and experienced veteran had once 
been carried down to the very verge of the Long Sault Falls, cabin and 
all, and had only been saved from almost certain death by the skin of his 
teeth, together with an immense amount of energetic profanity on his 
part and that of his rescuers. Consequently, as soon as winter set in and 
the bulky ice masses slowly but surely worked their grinding way shore- 
wards, the wharfinger felt it a duty to his wife and family not to remain 
at his post. When the navigation closed, and the village wiseacres had 
duly staked out a road across the river for the lumbermen’s teams, there 
was nothing whatever to steal from the wharf with the exception ofa few 


[os Deacon was very proud of the Four Corners wharf. Owing to 
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old barrels ; but the wharfinger, who was vain of his own burly personality, 
had a somewhat erroneous idea that the most ornamental addition to the 
wharf was himself, and so was reluctant to forsake it, even when the 
creaking of its time-worn timbers warned him to leave before the huge 
ice-blocks hurled themselves against the crazy old structure and carried 
him and it over the falls. 

The Deacon, in a way, was responsible for bearding the Canadian 
Government about the disgraceful condition of this wharf. When not 
attending to the wants of his wife, studying the habits of insects, or 
botanizing promiscuously round on his neighbours’ premises, he occupied 
his spare time in drawing up numberless petitions which set forth the 
dangerous condition of the wharf, its absolute utility to the proper 
development of Four Corners, and the pressing need for its re-construction 
at the Government’s expense. According to The Deacon, times were so 
bad at Four Corners that there was not an inhabitant who could 
legitimately spare a dollar for the purpose ; it would be cruelty to expect 
him to do it. 

The Deacon's petitions were framed so vigorously, and his influence 
in the district was so great, that the Government, “ half willing, half 
reluctant to be led,”’ and wearied by his ceaseless importunities, at length 
gave in, and, at a vast expenditure of blue foolscap, announced its 
determination to reconstruct the wharf, without calling upon the 
inhabitants of Four Corners to contribute anything towards the cost of 
the renovated structure. 

Modestly elated by the success of his diplomatic intervention, The 
Deacon for ever endeared himself to the hearts of Four Cornerites by 
suggesting to them that now was their opportunity to make a little money 
out of a paternal Government, and at the same time clear their farms 
from the monumental masses of rock, the rugged boulders weighing tons, 
and the huge stones disfiguring their lots. The Government needed 
thousands of tons of stone to fill in the first framework of the wharf, in 
order to enable it to withstand the battering-rams of the drifting ice. This 
meant that all provident Four Cornerites could charge so much a load for 
what had hitherto been only an encumbrance; could also charge for 
delivering the stone at the wharf; and, in short, practically live at the 
Government’s expense for the next six months. 

It is needless to say that The Deacon’s statesman-like proposal was 
received with enthusiasm. Farms were cleared of disfiguring boulders, 
the loud explosion of the dynamite cartridge was heard in the land from 
morning to night, and the wharf was rapidly reconstructed on such solid 
foundations that it promised to endure almost as long as the mountains 
opposite to which it stretched its snake-like form. 

Having thus called the new wharf into existence, The Deacon felt 
that, in a measure, it belonged to him, and seldom missed a favourable 
opportunity for pervading it from end to end in order to receive the con- 
gratulations of his fellow-citizens. At times, it rather annoyed him to see 
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bicycles running up and down its sacred length, but as the new flooring 
was admirably adapted to these eccentric machines (The Deacon declared 
them to be harder to mount than an unbroken Indian pony), and as an 
occasional rider, under the impression that a bicycle deserved the same 
vigorous treatment as a jibbing horse, went flying over the low railing 
into the river, the evenings were not wholly devoid of amusement. The 
Deacon could swim like a fish, and it gradually came to be looked upon 
as his special prerogative to dive after the victims of their own rashness. 
A stranger, witnessing one of these accidents, might have thought the 
behaviour of the villagers rather callous; for, until it was definitely 
ascertained that The Deacon was not on the wharf, no one stirred a finger 
_ to rescue the drowning cyclist, even though he sank for the second time. 

As for the bicycle, someone went out in a boat and fished for it with 
an iron hook attached to a long rope. The spokes sometimes suffered a 
good deal from this rough and ready method of hauling the machine to 
the surface ; but then, as The Deacon pointed out, you can never expect 
undiluted happiness in this world, whatever may be your portion in the 
next. 

After a good deal of lingering hesitation amid her somewhat glowing 
wardrobe, Mrs. Hartopp had at last been persuaded to make her appear- 
ance for the long-promised promenade on the wharf dressed in sober 
black, although there still lingered in her confused brain a passionate 
desire for colour. In the old days, existence had never been monotonous; 
now, she had only the wharf, and that at rare intervals. Her chaotic 
mind inextricably confused the present and the past, and was altogether 
unconscious of the civilizing effects of Time; for as she left the house she 
carefully took The Deacon’s left arm, remembering occasions in their 
past life when a promenade with him had not been wholly unaccompanied 
by danger. 

‘It will be handier if anyone's jealous,” she said, with a momentary 
reminiscence of the time when infatuated admirers had waited round 
corners with a loudly-announced determination to “plug The Deacon 
on sight.”” The Deacon, however, with his customary mild persistence 
in what he conceived to be the path of duty, had generally done all the 
“ plugging’ that had been found necessary on those occasions. From 
mere force of habit, however, he put his hand to his hip pocket to make 
sure that his revolver was accessible, then smiled at his own folly, and 
tenderly led Mrs. Hartopp into the street. 

‘‘ Come along, mother,” he said, cheerfully, ‘‘that mantilyer of your’n 
makes you look twenty years younger. I did ought to have put on my 
Elder’s coat, but I don’t want to spoil it in case any of them durned 
bicyclists goes over the wharf to-night. They'd be sure to do it if I was 
in my Sunday rig up.” 

On the occasion of these rare periodical appearances of Mrs. Hartopp, 
it was rigidly understood among Four Cornerites that she was to be 
treated as if she had left them but yesterday. No one was expected to 
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betray the slightest astonishment at her caprices, and, out or 
consideration for The Deacon, people let her do just as she pleased. 
As she stepped down from the verandah, clinging to The Deacon’s arm 
with an elated air, Wilmer Jackson, the sheriff, happened to pass. On 
their last meeting she had cut him dead. In his uncertainty, he reddened, 
and passed her with a distant bow. 

Mrs. Hartopp stopped on the side-walk in amazement. 

“My! Mr. Jackson, but you’re mighty distant this evening. Going 
courting another wife? You’re the most expeditious man I know. 
You’ve hardly buried the last yet.” 

The Deacon laughed silently. Jackson was a widower for the third 
time, and the unconscious remark had touched him on the raw. 

He said nothing, but coloured again, and shambled away to the 
expected fair one who had promised to become the fourth Mrs. Jackson. 

‘‘ Never did see such a man,” said Mrs. Hartopp, continuing her 
triumphal progress to the wharf. ‘‘ He’s always marrying, or burying, 
or christening someone. Doesn’t seem to make any difference to him 
which it is.”’ 

‘‘You come along, mother, and don’t be personal,” said The Deacon 
gently, “‘ or we'll get into trouble. You know too much.” 

The poor creature clung to his arm and minced along in silence. 
‘‘ May I jab my umbrella into one of those?” she asked, pointing to a 
bicycle as it flashed past. ‘‘ What’s the man sitting on a wheel for ? 
Let's make him get off suddenly.” 

“Oh, he’ll get off right enough; there’s never any trouble about 
that,’ said The Deacon, as the cyclist hit a projecting piece of wood and 
went flying through the air. 

‘‘ He does get off rather sudden, doesn’t he ? ” she said, with delight, 
as the discomfited cyclist sat up and swore softly. ‘‘ Ask him to do it 
again, Deacon. Do ask him to do it again.” She went up to the fallen 
man and thanked him very prettily for the pleasure he had given her. 

But the discomfited cyclist, darkly glowering at Mrs. Hartopp, picked 
himself up and hobbled away. Such unforeseen success was too much 
both for his temper and his machine. 

Cerissa and Pete Lorillard, who had witnessed the incident from a 
distance, came up, looking radiantly young and happy. ‘‘ Now, Mrs. 
Hartopp, said Cerissa, cheerily, as she nodded to The Deacon, with 
whom she was a great favourite, ‘‘ I’ve spread a shawl on that bench at 
the end of the wharf, and we’re all going down to see the boat come in. 
It’s the first trip of the ‘* Peerless” this season; they’re sure to have 
music on board. You know how much you love music. I’m sure it will 
do your head good.” Miss Lajeunesse did not add that she had 
telegraphed to Ottawa to engage the band for Mrs. Hartopp’s benefit ; 
but The Deacon knew and understood as Cerissa took Mrs. Hartopp’s 
disengaged arm and led her gently down the wharf. 

Mrs. Hartopp bowed graciously right and left. ‘‘I couldn’t get down 
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She went up to the: fallen man and thanked’ him ‘very prettily. 


‘ yesterday,” she explained to people generally. ‘‘ The Deacon wouldn't 
let me. He said I wanted a rest. He is very careful of me, but I ought 
to have come, because I promised somebody something.” She put her 
hand to her forehead in distress. ‘‘ What was it? Can anybody tell me 
what it was?” 


‘* Why, of course I can, Mrs. Hartopp,” said Parson Benton, hurrying 
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up and cordially shaking her hand. ‘“‘ Of course I can. Don’t you re- 
member saying how lucky you were in planting things—that everything 
you touched was bound to grow? You promised to come and set out 
some plants for us.” 

‘‘ Ah, that was it, but it seems a long time since.” (The conversation 
had taken place exactly a year ago.) ‘‘I'll come round to-morrow and set 
them out for you if my head's better. The Deacon puts a band round it 
sometimes, but he’s taken it off to-night, haven’t you, Deacon ?”’ 

The Deacon nodded a cheerful acquiescence, and when they reached 
the end of the wharf Mrs. Hartopp was installed with great state and 
ceremony in the seat which Cerissa had selected for her. Now and 
again someone stopped to exchange a few words until Mrs. Hartopp was 
quite persuaded that the iron band was a myth, and that there was 
nothing whatever the matter with her. A slight tinge of colour came 
into her sallow cheek ; in the dim light she looked almost young again as 
she caught the sound of music, mellowed by the distance, and the 
‘‘ chunk-chunk ” of the steamer’s paddle-wheels became audible. 

She could scarcely contain her excitement as the river rippled against 
the wooden piers, and the moon rose slowly over the distant mountains 
on the opposite shore. Presently Delia came in sight. Her white dress 
gleamed through the dark; she ran breathlessly down to her mother’s 
side, and peered at the advancing boat. Her cheeks were flushed, her 
eyes bright. She looked in the wrong direction, and talked at random. 

Her mother caught her elation and became young also, sweeping The 
Deacon a stately bow and snapping her fingers as if they contained 
castanets. Appropriately enough, the band on board the steamer played 
‘‘In Old Madrid,” and the air floated over the water with convincing 
melancholy. Then came the sound of short, sharp cries and the swish- 
swish of revolving paddle-wheels. The white ghost of a boat glided into 
the moonlit circle and sidled coyly up to the wharf, eager passengers 
leaning over her sides, as the roustabouts, anxious to display their zeal, 
ran out the gangway and rolled a few barrels ashore. 

‘‘Captain Upton, ahoy,” hailed Mr. Lajeunesse senior. ‘‘ Any 
news ?”’ 

The burly captain leaned over the boat’s side. He was smoking a 
huge cigar. A diamond ring flashed on his fat, red finger, and there was 
another big diamond in his scarf pin. He was genial, yet dignified, as 
became a man who owned half the boat. ‘‘ How’s things?” he asked, 
affably blowing a cloud of smoke into the air and rattling the loose silver 
in his pockets. He had the manner of a man who could impart 
sensational news at any moment it suited him to do so. 

‘Qh, all right. Crops coming on and skeeters getting lively.” 

The Captain leaned confidentially over the railing, ‘‘ Say, Lajeunesse, 
is Sturgess, the gaoler, there?” 

‘Yes. D’you want him?” 

‘*Oh, that’s right. We've got a fellow on board for him, that’s all. 
Music pretty fine, a’int it? So long.” 
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‘“‘ You bet it is. Makes one want todoadance. So long.” 

The boat began to back out, as Sturgess and Constable Wright from 
Duncansville, stepped hurriedly ashore, their arms affectionately linked 
in those of a young fellow of about twenty-three, whose pale, handsome 
face showed signs of recent dissipation. 

** Now then, English Bill, if you try to bolt, I’ll break your neck,” 
growled Constable Wright, as they landed. ‘‘ There’s no call for the 
crowd to know anything about it, if you behave yourself.” 

‘“‘ Let me go, can’t you? ”’ cried the prisoner, excitedly. ‘‘I tell you it 
wasn’t murder, but a fair fight. Let me go.” 

He twisted and struggled in vain to escape from the constable’s iron 
grip. 

“‘If your conscience is clear before the dear Lord, it’ll turn out 
right, said the gaoler, mildly. ‘‘ Better come quietly and tell me all 
about it. I don’t want to be harsh, but if you make a fuss, I’m really 
afraid I shall have to handcuff you. It don’t seem kind when you’re in 
such trouble, but I’ll have to do it.” 

People began to crowd round and ask what was the matter. The 
steamer’s bell rang sharply and she fussed away into the night. 

‘It’s a man,” explained the gaoler, gently, ‘‘as got into a row with a 
fellow up at Duncansville and hit him on the head; t’other fellow made 
a hole in him, too. He says he didn’t mean to kill him at all, but the 
other man hit him first and he hit back to save himself. The dear Lord’ll 
see him righted, if he’s telling the truth. Meantime, I’ll put in a few 
words of seasonable admonition and sow the seed of salvation.”’ 

“T tell you, I’m not going to be put in gaol like a common thief,’ 
said the Englishman, looking appealingly round at the crowd. ‘‘It was 
a fair fight ; we had both been drinking.” 

Constable Wright grew impatient, as the young fellow searched the 
unsympathizing faces of the bystanders. 

Suddenly he caught Mrs. Hartopp’s eyes xed upon him with yearning 
intensity. With the cunning of madness she made a swift, almost 
imperceptible sign to him, and threw herself on Constable Wright. The 
constable, taken by surprise, relaxed his grip of the prisoner. English 
Bill, realizing the situation, pushed the gaoler aside and dived from the 
wharf. 

The Deacon’s hand went to his hip pocket from force of habit. Then — 
he remembered Lajeunesse Senior and drew it out—empty! ‘“‘ Come, 
come, Mother,” he said, soothingly, ‘‘ the boat’s been a bit too much for 
you. You’ve scratched a hole in the constable’s face, and he never did 
have any good looks to spare. I’ll just take you home and help catch 
that feller for ’em, to make up for your fingers. Come along.” 

The dazed constable ruefully gazed at the fugitive’s rapidly diminishing 
head. ‘‘ You shall pay for this,’ he said to Mrs. Hartopp, who had 
fallen back and regarded him with a placid smile. ‘‘ You’re answerable 
to the law for releasing my prisoner.” 
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Mrs. Hartopp smiled again. ‘‘ He was such a nice young man,” she 
said, sweetly; ‘‘ you did look so ugly beside him. He seemed quite 
annoyed with you, poor fellow.” | 

‘“‘ He’ll feel more annoyed before I’ve done with him,” said the 
constable, abruptly. ‘‘I’ve a good mind to arrest you.” 

The gaoler sat up and mopped his benignant forehead. ‘‘I’m just as 
well pleased, constable. Ifthe dear Lord wants him to get away, he’ll 
get away. Poor Mrs. Hartopp isn’t quite right in her head. She doesn’t 
know what she’s doing. Me and The Deacon’ll help you to catch the 
prisoner again if it’s the Lord’s will he’s to be put in bondage. He’s 
drifting with the current into The Deacon’s Bush, below there by the 
lighthouse.”’ 

‘‘ He can’t go far,” said the irate constable, as The Deacon led away 
his wife, Mrs. Hartopp bowing with condescending dignity to everyone 
on the wharf. ‘‘ The other fellow caught him a clip on the head which 
nearly killed him. I did ought to have handcuffed him, but he seemed 
too weak to do anything. What made that mad woman scratch me like 
that?” He ruefully rubbed his streaming countenance with a sanguinary- 
looking handkerchief. ‘‘If it hadn’t been for The Deacon I’d have 
arrested her, too.”’ 

‘‘ Her husband’s fair, and must have been something like him to look 
at,” suggested the gaoler. ‘‘ He seemed a comely young man. ’Sides, 
you never can tell what the dear Lord’s afflicted creatures will do till 
they’ve done it. They’re just like lightning. They don’t stop to think, 
poor creatures.” 

The constable stared ruefully after English Bill’s rapidly retreating 
head. ‘‘She scratched without thinking, then. I wish the dear Lord’s 
afflicted creatures ’d cut their nails shorter. My face is sore all over. 
That chap’s not stopping to think, neither. He’s bound to land on The 
Deacon’s Bush, because of the Falls. He ain’t got strength enough to 
swim across the river. We'd better ride down to the Bush and head him 
off. There don’t seem to be a boat about’; and he grumblingly passed 
out of sight. | 

# H a * 

‘You ain’t afraid of bein’ left alone with your mother, Delia?” asked 
The Deacon, as they entered the house. ‘‘ When Mother makes up her 
mind to do a thing, she generally does it. Never mind, Mother, you’ve 
had your fun this evening. P’raps to-morrow you won’t mind telling us 
why you clawed the constable’s eye out and rescued that chap.”’ 

Mrs. Hartopp began complacently throwing off her mantilla. 

‘‘T thought he was something like you,” she declared, putting her 
hand to her forehead in a bewildered kind of way. ‘‘ Something seemed 
to break, and the next moment he swam away.” 

The Deacon laughed, as he prepared to set out to the constable’s 
assistance. ‘‘I knew you’d a reason for it, Mother, if you could only 
think of it. Why, you’re getting better fast.” 
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‘“‘ Yes, I’m getting better fast,” she declared, as the gate swung to 
behind him. ‘Getting better fast. I’m very tired. I think I'll go to 
bed.” ie | : 

Delia carefully put her to bed, and then went to her own room. 
She came back once or twice, but her mother’s eyes were closed. 
Mrs. Hartopp seemed to be sleeping soundly. Delia, too, was sleepy. © 
She sat down in a softly cushioned arm-chair in a little recess by the 
window, too tired to undress, and fell asleep with a happy smile upon her 
lips. The great lounge chair was so comfortable that sleep overtook her 
almost instantly. She was worn out with the conflicting emotions of the 
day and slept heavily, quite thinking that her mother was safe for the 
night, and would slumber until The Deacon’s return. 

Presently Delia’s door opened gently, and Mrs. Hartopp’s pale face 
peered in. Then she went away, noiselessly unfastened the back door, 
and, keeping in the shadow of the trees, crept towards the river. 

Delia slept on, in the little recess by the window. 


CHAPTER IV. 
MRS. HARTOPP TO THE RESCUE. 


Mrs. Hartopp made the most of her unexpected liberty. As she 
stealthily glided beneath the apple trees and plunged into the long grass, 
it was a new sensation for her to be free from The Deacon’s tender sur- 
veillance; she did not quite know what to do with herself. For the 
moment, she forgot the reason of her sudden excursion into the moon- 
light, and, sitting beneath a tree, wove herself a crown of grass and 
flowers, singing a little Spanish song at the same time. As the 
melancholy refrain floated softly through the air, she began to listen to 
her own voice with a sensation of pleasure. Presently, however, after 
wreathing her forehead with flowers, some restless instinct prompted her 
to move on through the long meadow. This was separated from the strip 
of Bush by a zigzag fence of cedar; beyond the fence lay a dense mass of 
dark-foliaged pines, and beyond the pines stood the little lighthouse on 
the shore—that lighthouse which has so often prevented steamers from 
entering the Long Sault Channel. 

The lighthouse itself was built upon a triangular platform some thirty 
feet from the ground. The only means of access to it was a ladder. 
Anyone seated on this platform could see up and down the river shore for 
miles. Mrs. Hartopp, aimlessly wandering on the edge of the Bush, 
suddenly heard voices from the lighthouse platform, and hastily sought 
the shelter of the pine shadows. 
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‘“‘°Tain’t no use,” said Constable Wright’s strident voice. “’Tain’t no 
use searching that Bush till daylight. He’s in it, for we’ve headed him 
off; and he can’t get out along the shore without our seeing him. All 
we've got to do is to light our pipes and make ourselves comfortable till 
daylight. Then you stop on the edge of the Bush and I’ll drive him out. 
He’s safe enough. I’m going to sleep, if you’ll keep an eye on the shore.” 

The Deacon nodded and moved round to the other side of the light- 
house platform until he faced the river. Once there, he became immersed 
in a new theory with regard to the origin of straddle-bugs and straight- 
way forgot all about the unhappy fugitive in the Bush. He was there 
merely to maintain that prestige as an Elder which his wife’s rash action 
had done so much to destroy, and not from any wish of his own. Person- 
ally he rather hoped that English Bill would have the sense to steal a 
boat, cross the river, and get away over the border into the United States. 
The supposed dead man was no great loss; perhaps something might yet 
be made of his slayer. When a man was dead there was an end of him. 
The whole affair might have been an accident. Ifso, The Deacon hoped 
that English Bill would get off and begin a new life elsewhere. 

When the sound of Constable Wright’s voice died away, Mrs. Hartopp 
dropped on the ground and wormed herself cautiously across the inter- 
vening space between the edge of the Bush and the lighthouse. Once 
underneath the platform, she smiled mischievously, and, with surprising 
strength for one so frail, lowered the long ladder into the grass and 
retreated back to the Bush as silently as she had come. For the moment, 
there was method in her madness. Constable Wright’s antipathetic voice 
had recalled to her the agonised look of the young man on the wharf, and 
she dived deeper into the Bush in search of him. Had not the constable 
said that the poor creature could not escape? She would soon see about 
that, and make the constable painfully aware of his mistake. 

In the meantime, however, English Bill, wounded, faint from hunger 
and loss of blood, ignorant of the country and without money, had also 
thought out the situation and had decided to give himself up to justice as 
personified by Constable Wright. His tobacco was wet through, so were 
his clothes, and there was every probability that, if he did not die of 
hunger, he would be eaten alive by mosquitoes before daybreak. As the 
tormenting insects made their murderous little stabs at him in the dark, 
he cursed his ill-luck a thousand times, and wished that he had never left 
England. He, William Cuthbert Peniston-Poell—one of the Peniston- 
Poclls, of Peniston Grange, Yorkshire, and Park Lane, London—had 
sunk to the degraded level of a mere loafer; had flung aside his high 
estate with sunny indifference ; had quarrelled with his father and had 
shaken off the dust of England from his neatly-shod feet. Now his feet, 
swollen by unaccustomed tramping, were no longer neatly shod. 

He gazed somewhat ruefully in the fitful moonlight at his shabby, old 
mocassins. Where were the varnished boots of other days, and the sweet, 
shady side of Pall Mall, the reckless joys and delights, the mid- 
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He cursed his ill luck a thousand times. 


summer madness of his meteoric career? All gone. In their stead, he 
had sunk with the same cheerful indifference to the veriest loafing, content 
to do an occasional day’s work here and there, when it suited him 
oftener, however, preferring to roam round and satisfy his restless instincts 
at the expense of every charitable farmer who gave him a meal—a meal 
which his own father’s pampered tenants would have flung to the dogs. 
After all, he mused, as he swayed restlessly about in the shadows— 
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shadows not dark enough to hide him from the foes who sought to hale 
him to gaol—the only real necessities of existence were tobacco and an- 
occasional spree, or, perhaps, a passing flirtation with’a pretty girl. Then 
he rememberec that at last there had been a spree too many, too 
protracted, too intense ; and that it had come to an abrupt termination 
by an unseemly quarrel over Beauty in the bar. Beauty had smiled and 
chastely retreated, pursued by the two amorous, drunken loafers, and 
then What had happened after ? 

He remembered now, although it seemed like a far-away dream. 
There had been a short, sharp struggle—crashing blows—and_ there 
remained but one stupefied, half-sober wretch looking down at something 
stretched upon the grass at his feet—something which had once been a 
man and a brother. Ugh-h! He shivered as he recalled that swollen, 
distorted face, the bloody gash upon the man’s head where it had struck 
a heavy boulder. Well, this was practically the end of William Cuthbert 
Peniston-Poell. His father’s place would know him no more. Never 
again would he sit in the little old, stone church at Peniston and gaze at 
the carved effigies of defunct Peniston-Poells ; here a Crusader, there an 
admiral, statesmen by the half-dozen, soldiers by the score. Never 
again would he stretch his feet beneath the hospitable mahogany of the 
county families. 

He was a murderer fleeing from justice. Never again Hush-h! 
What was that? A snake or a man’s footstep on the soft pine needles ! 

He jumped to his feet with a curse, and, turning, found himself face 
to face with Mrs. Hartopp, who surveyed him with a bland smile and 
executed a fantastic bow. 

“It’s that Fury from the wharf,” he gasped. Then his natural good 
breeding re-asserted itself, and he took off his shabby, water-logged- cap 
with a bow. ‘‘ Madam, I am extremely indebted to you for your some- 
what impulsive kindness to an unhappy stranger. Without you, I should 
have been inside the gaol by this time.” 

‘If the dear Lord wills it, you’ll be there yet,” she said, with such a 
close imitation of the gaoler’s voice, that he looked round in dismay, and 
prepared for instant flight. 

Mrs. Hartopp came up to him and laid her white hand on his arm. 


‘Why did you run away from me?” she asked. ‘‘Is there some other 
woman ?” 
He bowed again in weary amusement. ‘‘ Madam, I assure you there 


is no other woman whom I would more willingly see than yourself. 
I wish never to see another woman in the world.”’ 

She gazed at him suspiciously in her turn as they entered a little glade, 
the long ends of the grasses in her hair giving her the look of some dis- 
traught, middle-aged Ophelia. ‘‘ They all say that; they all say that. 
You used to say that to me before.”’ 

‘Good heavens! the woman’s mad!” he muttered aside, but not so 
low that she could not hear him. 
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‘Not mad. Ohno, I assure you I am not mad,” she said, linking 
her arm confidingly in his. ‘‘No, not really mad, not what people 
would call absolutely mad. Besides, it would hurt Alkali Jack’s 
feelings if you were to let him know he had done the mischief; it was 
only his fun; he didn’t mean anything by it, I assure you. It’s the iron 
band, that’s all. The iron band. When that is loosened, I wake and re- 
member.”’ She passed her hand wearily to her forehead. ‘Don’t you 
remember the tables in San Francisco after that. Bien at supper, and 
how we cleaned out the crowd ?” 

She looked at him and vainly waited for a aay: He did not 
remember anything of the sort, for gambling was not one of his many 
vices. 

Seeing her disappointment, however, at his failing to recall this inter- 
esting episode, he lied with a ready and unblushing grace which deceived 
the poor creature into further reminiscences which would have horrified 
The Deacon had he been there to hear. She evidently took English Bill 
for someone she had known in the past—someone whom she. was very 
glad to see again. 

But to be walking up and down this little glade, bounded on every 
side by the dense gloom of the Bush, a mad woman confidentially hanging 
on his arm and indulging in unhallowed reminiscences—all this unnerved 
Mr. William Cuthbert Peniston-Poell, and savoured somewhat of the 
theatrical. He longed for the Yorkshire wolds with a great longing, and 
comprehensively cursed himself from head to foot for the weak quarrel- 
someness which had now marred his life. 

‘“You remember how we scooped out the Mexican crowd?” Mrs. 
Hartopp enquired as they came to the end of the glade. ‘‘Sit down on 
this heap of moss, and we’ll have a good long chat about it. It will make 
me young again.” 

‘‘ Nothing would give me greater pleasure were it not that an 
estimable gentleman named Wright is hunting for me. I’m half dead 
with hunger, wet through, desperate, savage. In the circumstances, I 
fear that you will find my conversation lack charm. I’ve had no food 
for at least a day and a half. If we could scoop in something to eat, 
I should be better able to indulge in reminiscences. Besides, I’ve no 
money, even if I succeed in getting away from this accursed hole.” 

‘‘Don’t call it an accursed hole,” she said, reprovingly. ‘It’s 
wicked to speak like that of this beautiful place. Why, when I creep 
out here, the band loosens, I can stretch my arms to the sky, the air’s 
full of dewy freshness and delight. I don’t forget things. I don’t 
forget. And there’s no more pain. Ah—h! no more pain! The 
Deacon and I come here sometimes and ask God to take away the 
band.”’ 

She stopped. ‘‘He’s up on the lighthouse platform now,” she said, 
merrily. ‘‘ You’ve no idea how funny he looks with his great beard 
shining in the moonlight, and how cross that Constable Wright is 
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because he can’t find you. If you won’t tell anyone, I’ll let you know 
what I did just now. Sure you won’t tell?” 

This was interesting. There might be some method in the poor 
creature’s madness after all. He promised not to tell. 

‘‘They were on the lighthouse platform, and I took away the 
ladder.” 

‘* ‘Who were ?”’ 

‘‘Constable Wright and The Deacon ; and there they’ll have to stop 
until someone puts it up again for them,” she declared, “‘ unless they 
swarm down the posts.” 

‘‘Oh—h, I see.” 

“Yes. You’ve no idea how pleased The Deacon will be when he 
finds out I did it all by myself. He loves climbing. The other man 
won't be able to get down until The Deacon's put back the ladder. 
I hope he won’t put it back. I don’t like that other man; he wanted 
to take you to prison.” 

“Then I'd better get away while I can. But I’m hungry, I’ve no 
money. A crust of bread would be worth thousands to me just now.” 

She drew him eagerly to her. ‘‘ Of course, of course. Come back 
with me. The house is full of food; there’s no one there.”’ 

He hesitated. 

“It’s quite safe, 
except the cat.” 

In the excitement of the moment she had quite forgotten Delia’s 
promise to remain. ‘‘ Do you—do you—”’ she pointed in the direction 
of the lighthouse—‘‘ do you think they will fly down ?”’ 

‘“‘T shouldn’t have gifted Constable Wright with wings unless you had 
suggested it,” he said, grimly. 

She looked at him with the peculiar cunning of madness. ‘‘ Ah, but 
I can often see people’s wings. They may cover them up, but I can see 
them. I shouldn’t be a bit surprised if The Deacon flew down. He 
made Lajeunesse fly across the road to-day, just as if he’d got wings. 
The Deacon’s so fond of the birds; they’d give him wings if he wanted 
them.” 

“Ts hea tall man with a yellow beard?” asked English Bill. ‘“‘ If 
so, I hope he’ll stay where he is. He could hold me with one hand.” 

“‘T don’t think his wings are untied yet,” she confidently affirmed, 
taking his hand. ‘‘Can’t you seein the dark? Ican. Now, we'll go 
and get something to eat. We'll come along in the shadows of the pines 
till we reach the edge of the Bush; then we can easily get up to the 
house.” 

Reassured at this instance of her foresight, he offered her his arm, 
and they strolled slowly along as if listening to the beauty of the night, 
the soft sigh of the river, the murmur amid the pines, the thousand-and- 
one eerie sounds in the undergrowth. Anyone seeing them would have 
said that they were merely taking an evening stroll in the leisurely way 
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she urged. ‘‘ Quite safe. There’s no one there 
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peculiar to people who are friends, and who have mutual acquaintances 
to discuss. 

Mrs. Hartopp looked at him quizzically as they emerged from the 
Bush; for the moonlight fully revealed his forlorn and dilapidated 
condition. ‘‘I should say you’ve been cleaned out yourself this time,”’ 
she remarked. ‘‘ Never mind; we've plenty of money in the house.” 

‘*T should like some food and a wash,” he said, suddenly, with all the 
majesty of a Peniston-Poell accustomed to issue commands; ‘“‘ but I am 
not in the habit of accepting money from strangers.” 

“Very well.” She stopped short. ‘If you won’t have any money 
you shan’t have any food; and The Deacon will come along and catch 
you. What do you think of that?” 

“Your arguments are irresistible,” he said, resolving to get away 
directly he had secured some food. 

She took him by the hand. ‘‘ Come softly, then. Perhaps you’d 
rather stop on here and watch the moonlight. It—it’s so satisfying.” 

‘If it is all the same to you, I would much rather not sit out here 
and watch the moonlight. I’ve had enough moonlight to last me the 
rest of my life. One can eat at any time. Scenery will always keep; 
there’s so much of it.” 

She was disappointed. ‘‘That hasn’t always been my experience. 
Sometime’s one can’t get the food. Oh, well, come along, then.” 

She led him quickly to the house. ‘‘ What are you afraid of?” she 
asked, feeling him tremble. 

He stopped. ‘It isn’t that I’m afraid. It’s the sordid misery of the 
whole thing. I don’t want to sneak into anyone’s house like a thief in 
the night. I was a gentleman once—before I came to Canada.” 

‘‘ Ah, well,” and for once she spoke rationally, collectedly, ‘‘ we'll 
make a Canadian gentleman of you; it only wants patience.” 

He surveyed his dirt-covered person with fastidious disgust as she led 
him into the kitchen, lit a candle, and brought him water and a towel. 
“T don’t think you could wear The Deacon’s things. Besides, he 
mightn’t like it. He’s very particular about his things.” 

There was a sudden sound as of vigorous splashing, and English Bill 
lifted an innocent countenance from the basin of water. Save for a 
disfiguring welt across the forehead and a bloodshot look in the veins of 
his eyes, he was now quite presentable. The old clock in the kitchen 
alone broke the silence. ‘‘ May I remind you, madam,” he said, giving 
himself a final polish with the rough towel, ‘‘ that I have not tasted food 
for thirty-six hours? I’ve almost forgotten how to eat.’’ 

She hastily went to the pantry and brought him some cold meat. 

‘‘ Here’s whisky, too,’’ she added, as an unlucky afterthought, and 
placed the bottle on the table. 

He drank eagerly, but, in spite of his pretence of hunger, ate very 
little, as the woman sat there watching him with friendly solicitude, her 
beautiful, dark eyes softening with pleasure, a bright colour on her thin, 
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hollow cheeks. She had found a new toy, and quite forgot about her 
head. The after consequences of her mad freak did not occur to her. 

“Don’t you think you’ve drunk enough whisky? ” she said, presently. 
‘The Deacon will think I’ve had it all, and he knows I never touch it.” 

English Bill tossed down half a tumbler of whiskey with careless 
gaiety, and refilled the glass. ‘‘On the whole, I think'I will make the 
most of it; I may not be able to get any more soon. With your per- 
mission,” and he drank again. | 

Something in his voice touched her. She came round the table and 
kissed him softly on the disfiguring scar. ‘‘I think you’re going to have 
trouble,” she suggested. ‘‘I can see it in your face. You seem ashamed 
of yourself.” 

“I! Oh, yes. Well, I suppose Iam. I’ve never been in such a fix 
before.”’ 

‘“‘You’re almost as nice as The Deacon,” she said, gently. ‘ He'll 
be so pleased to see you when he comes back. It will be such a surprise 
for him. He says I’m always surprising him.” 

‘When he comes back?” The liquor was fast mounting to his head. 
‘* But I don’—I don’ wansh him back.” 

She vaguely comprehended his alarm. 

‘“‘He’s coming,” she cried, bending forward in a listening attitude. 
‘* I can hear his step.” 

‘‘Mushn stay—here, then,” declared the young fellow, with rapidly 
glazing utterance. He staggered to his feet and made a wild clutch at 
her arm. ‘‘ Lesh hide.” 

“Yes, yes.” The poor creature was distraught with terror. ‘‘ The 
Deacon might shoot you. He always carries a revolver, though it’s 
forbidden. Come with me. Come with me.” 

He lurched unsteadily against her. ‘‘ You’re fine—doosid fine— 
woman,” he said, thickly. ‘‘ Doosed fine. Now we'll go ’way.” 

** Yes, we'll go away.” She looked hurriedly round. ‘‘ We can't get 
out at the front. Here, come upstairs.” 

She dragged him with frenzied force to the foot of the stairs, but he 
clung to the balustrade with a tipsy leer. 

‘‘Whersh goin’?” he asked, obstinately. ‘‘Inshish on know— 
knowing wheresh goin’.”’ He sat down on the stairs in a heap, his head 
nodding tipsily on his breast. 

‘I’m goin’ shleep,”’ he declared. ‘‘ Go—in—shleep.” 

‘‘ Mother,” cheerily cried The Deacon’s voice at the garden gate, “‘if 
you a’int gone to bed yet, come out and look at thisyer speckled moth. 
I ain’t seen one like it for years.” 

Mrs. Hartopp dragged the young man to his feet, and half led, half 
thrust, him up the stairs. 

‘*‘ Here,” she cried, opening Delia’s door, in the frenzy of the moment. 
‘Here! Comein here. Quick!” 

She gave him a frantic push, and he, staggering tipsily across the 
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room, fell on to the bed, and subsided into a drunken slumber without 
disturbing Delia, who still slept on in the little recess. 

Mrs. Hartopp turned the key in the lock, drew it out, and hastily ran 
down into the kitchen, where The Deacon found her eating ravenously. 
‘Why, Mother, what are you doing by yourself? Where’s Delia? ’’ he 
asked. 

‘‘T—I forgot all about Delia,” she faltered. ‘‘ I—I think she’s gone 
to bed.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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A VENDETTA 
OF THE JUNGLE. 


By ARTHUR APPLIN 
AND 
H. Sipney Warwick. 


ILSON, the Treasurer 
N General, was stretched 
in a long cane chair, 
trying to keep his cigar 
alight: he was a man who used 
about two boxes of matches every 
time he smoked a cigar. The 
chair was only six feet long, so 
his legs dangled over the side 
and knocked the Resident on the 
head. 

The Resident was sitting on a 
heap of cushions, nursing his 
knees and looking very wise. He 
was a short, angular man, with 
dark beard and moustache, and 
a yellow skin. All that was 
known of him was his name— 
Roberts. He had lived in the 
country all his life and expected 
to die there. 

“‘T can’t make out why they’ve 
let me live so long: I know it 
makes the Governor anxious, 
they'll be knocking another fifty 
dollars off my pay if I don’t kick 
under soon.” 

Geoffrys was standing by the 
verandah, rolling a cigarette. 
Needless to say, he was an 
energetic man—had not been in 
the country long. He was 


popular, for until to-night his wife had been the only white woman 
within five hundred miles. She was neither pretty nor young, but she 
was a woman, and could sing English songs—after a fashion. 

Geoffrys was in charge of the native force, about thirty Sikhs. He 
was expected to keep a tract of country the size of Scotland and 
inhabited by several thousand natives—for the most part unfriendly— 
under control. 

The Treasurer General was up on sick leave, the interior having the 
reputation of being less unhealthy than the coast. 

“It’s no use,”’ Geoffrys was saying; ‘‘it’s too hot for cigarette papers, 
they dissolve. I wonder if we shall be attacked to-night.”’ 

‘Don’t care if we are: I wish you’d take some interest in our visitor. 
You’re the only fellow who should know what to do under the circum- 
stances, and you will worry about a possible attack.” 

‘‘My dear fellow,’ he replied, throwing himself into a chair and 
fanning himself after his cigarette-making exertions, ‘‘if you woke up in 
the morning and found a Kris sticking in your chest you’d be the first to 
grumble.” 

“If I was alive enough to complain I'd be too grateful to do so; 
double your sentries.”’ 
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Geoffrys was standing by the verandah, rolling a olgarette. 
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Nilson chuckled and lit another match. = 

‘‘ Sentries,” grumbled Geoffrys. ‘‘ A darned lot of good they are! I 
have to wake up five times a night and go out and look for ’em: alwavs 
find ’em rolled up fast asleep. Have to wake ’em up and go to bed again, 
knowing they’ll be asleep again before I am.”’ 

‘“What about Miss Langford?’' And the Resident knocked out 
his pipe. 

‘Yes, what about Miss Langford?” repeated Byng, a newly-arrived 
cadet, who was studying jungle-fever and strong cigars. 

‘Better go to bed, Byng, before Mrs. Crumps comes out to feed,”’ 
suggested Nilson. 

“IT think Miss Langford is all right,’ said Geoffrys. ‘‘ Fetch mea 
cigar, Byng. You must get used to exercise.”’ 

‘What on earth made the Governor send his daughter up here?”’ 
asked someone. 

‘Knew Geoffry’s had a wife, and didn’t know he’d sent her down 
country. What are you going to do?” 

‘Wonder what she is doing?” 

‘‘ Gradually melting, I suppose.” 

‘‘T wonder if she has any clothes?” 

‘Shall I go and see,” suggested Byng in a meek voice. 

‘‘ No,” snarled Roberts. ‘‘ Take the matches from the Treasurer and 
give them to me. Where is she going to sleep, Geoffrys ?” 

‘‘My room, I suppose. I shall hunt up sentries and keep them 
awake.” 

‘‘ How many men have you got here ?’’ asked Nilson. 

‘* Seventeen, less three with fever.”’ | 

“Um! Too many; there’ll be complaints.” 

‘You are always talking of Mrs. Crumps ; who is she ?”’ asked Byng, 
hiding a partially smoked cigar in his shoe. Roberts laughed. 

‘‘ Mrs. Crumps is a woman who went out for a walk and got eaten by 
a tiger. Now—so the natives will tell you—her soul has entered the 
tiger’s body, and she prowls about the jungle waiting to kill somebody 
else—her enemies for preference. She might mistake you for one, Byng. 
You’d better go to bed or you'll lose your way.” 

‘“‘T think I will.” He fetched his cap. ‘‘ Anyone else coming—it’s 
rather dark.” | 

“You'll be all right, run away.”’ 

‘“* Good night.”’ 

‘I wonder what fond mother sent her son out here to die—don't kick 
my head, Nilson.” 

Geoffrys watched Byng disappear into the darkness. Roberts shut 
his eyes and tried to sleep. The Treasurer-General gathered himself 
together and sat at, what was called by courtesy, a piano, and strummed 
tunes from the ‘‘ Artist’s Model.” 

The night hung hot and heavy. Now and then a big fly hurtled 
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through the room and disappeared again; a bird shrieked in the jungle, 
or the weird bark of a Sambur broke the stillness. Occasional flashes of 
lightning made the sky brilliant and cast fantastic shadows about the 
fringe of the jungle. 

A tall, slim girl, with masses of brown hair, wrapped in a loose, white 
kamona, quietly entered the room. She stood beneath the lamp, 
uncertain what to do. Nilson continued to strum “ Click, click, I’m 
a monkey on a stick.” Roberts was already half asleep, and Geoffrys 
still stared towards the jungle. 

At first she looked nervously from one to the other, but gradually a 
smile parted her lips. Then she laughed softly to herself. She 
wondered whom to speak to. Suddenly, Roberts yawned loudly :— 
‘‘Somebody give me a cigar.”” No one moved. Geoffrys was intent 
with his thoughts, Nilson did not hear him. The girl saw a box of 
cigars on the table, she quietly took one and stood over Roberts and 
dropped it. 

It fell on his nose. ‘‘Confound you!” he cried, sleepily opening his 
eyes. They fell on Miss Langford. He tried to rise, but he was on his 
back among the cushions, and she stood above him. He had to remain 
as he was. 

‘‘ [—I beg your pardon,—I”’ Then in a hopeless aside to the figure 
strumming on the piano, “ Nilson! I say, Nilson!” 

‘“‘Hush!” she said, putting her finger to her lips, ‘‘Hush, he is 
playing. You must not disturb yourselves, you all look so comfortable.” 

‘Tf you were to—move,” he gasped, ‘‘ I could rise.” 

‘“‘] don’t want you to rise ; I want you all to be as happy as if Ihadn’t 
arrived!’ She looked at the Treasurer General’s back, and she laughed 
a little louder, then she looked at Geoffrys and she was silent for a space. 
Roberts tried juggling feats with the cushions and cursed the piano. 
‘“*'You must be awfully fond of music,”” she whispered presently ; ‘‘ shall 
I sing to you?” 

Roberts tried to say he’d be delighted. He had kicked one of the 
cushions free, and was aiming it at the Treasurer’s head, who was 
oblivious to everything. He was playing ‘‘ Honey, my Honey” now, 
and Miss Langford began to sing the words, so softly at first that 
Roberts could hardly hear her, but gradually swelling into deep, contralto 
notes. 

The Resident dropped the poised cushion and listened; Geoffrys 
moved uneasily; the girl sang, her eyes looked out towards the jungle 
now and her thoughts travelled home :— 


Wont you wander through the grove by the pale star-hyht, 
And whisper a word to me! 

Where the shadows all he deep 

Oh, so quietly we'll creep, 

Not a htde bird shall hear us in its nest upon the tree. 

Oh, honey, come and listen to the music far away ! 
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‘‘What’s that?” cried Geoffrys, without moving. -‘‘ Do you hear?” 
‘‘ Hush,” cried Nilson, commencing the next bar. 

‘‘ Hush,”’ said Roberts. 

The girl continued :— 


Oh, come, my love, 

Oh, come, my love to me, 

Oh, come, my love, 

Oh, come, my love to me. 

You shall nestle on my breast, 

And we'll dream awhile, and rest, 

While we listen to the music, to the music far away. 


A big moth buzzed into the lamp and the light went out, but she sang 
the song to the end. 

The Treasurer General ceased playing, his hands rested on the keys; 
he looked at nothing. All the men seemed to be waiting for something. 

At last Roberts spoke : 

‘‘ Gentlemen, Miss Langford.” 

They rose, Geoffrys took her hand and led her to his chair. ‘‘ Thank 
you. You must forgive us for not hearing you enter.” 

“‘ Awfully glad we didn’t,” murmured Nilson, taking himself, a cigar, 
and a box of matches to the long chair. 

“I am sorry my wife has just gone down-country,” continued 
Geoffrys. ‘‘ You must try to be as happy as this beastly country and 
this awful heat will allow you—the native women I have told off to look 
after you will give you all you want—that is to say, all we possess.”’ 

‘“Which isn’t much,” added the Resident. 

‘* Please don’t bother about me. You must all behave as if I wasn’t 
here. Oh, isn’t it hot!” 

‘* Thought it was cooler to-night. Got any more matches, Roberts?” 
Nilson spoke. 

‘“‘No. You cost the Government a dollar a week for matches,” 
replied the Resident. 

‘“‘ Well, then, I shall make tracks. Good-night, Miss Langford.” 

Roberts followed Nilson. Geoffrys began to fan Miss Langford 
lhey heard the Resident’s voice and the tramp of a sentry gradually 
die away. 

‘I bet the beggar has gone to sleep.” 

é¢ Who ? 99 

‘‘The sentry. They always go to sleep, the sentries.”’ 

‘“* Have you been here long ?”’ she asked presently. 

‘* Long enough to want to see English faces, hear English voices. It 
is lonely sometimes.” 

“* But you have your wife.” 

“Yes. I generally have my wife.” 

‘Is that her photo—may I look? Why, how much older * She 
stopped suddenly, confused. ‘Oh, I beg your pardon! ” 
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Geoffrys smiled. ‘‘ Yes, everyone says, or thinks, that. I married 
her when I was twenty.” 

She looked at the photograph and then at the man by herside. A 
young man, tall, with a strong face, though sad. 

And she understood. 

It was a well-known story, of how old Major Geoffrys, after gambling 
his money away on gold-mines, had committed suicide, and left his 
widow without a farthing in the world, their only son just expecting his 
commission. And then the son’s marriage with a wealthy Jewess. 

She met the son now for the first trme—she had met his mother in 
England—and as she looked at him she guessed why he had married. 

He married her because he loved—his mother. 

Three weeks passed and nothing happened; no attack was made on 
the Residency, Geoffry’s wife had not returned. Those were the only 
events expected and neither came to pass. Everything else happened 
with cheerful monotony—the sun blazed by day, the jungle steamed, 
occasional hurricanes of wind and rain tore away portions of the 
bungalows and frightened Miss Langford. 

Roberts took two days leave, big game shooting, and the Treasurer 
General stuck to his cigars. 

Geoffry’s explained Eastern life and Eastern habits to Miss Langford. 
Twenty-one days is a long time for two people to be alone—in the middle 
of a jungle. When aman has only the jungle, he weds himself to it— 
to its solitude, its strange sounds and silences. And the great jungle 
takes him to its heart, and teaches him its language, its life, until 
he loves it and becomes part of it and can never again live away from it 
in peace. 

Geoffrys was alone in the jungle and was drawn towards it; his wife, 
never a part of his life, ceased to exist for him, save as a necessity or a 
duty, like the heat or keeping the sentries awake. Then, when she went 
down-country, duty claimed less of him and the jungle more—until she 
came. 

The drowsy solitude of the lonely land wove all the youth and love 
and passion in their lives, together. In that hot, topical country, where 
great creepers clambered from one tree to another, where seeds sprang 
to life and flowers blossomed in a night, love grew as swiftly and 
luxuriantly. 

The Treasurer General saw what was happening but took no notice, 
and, when he had nothing else to do, strummed on the piano, ‘‘I want 
yer, ma Honey, yes I do!” The Resident grumbled : 

‘‘ Geoffrys is going to make an ass of himself, why doesn’t someone 
stop it?” 

‘‘ My dear fellow, we’re not in London ; thank goodness ! ” 

‘‘That’s the bother, it would’nt matter in London. Why don’t you 
stop it?” 

The Treasurer General stared at Roberts and re-lit his cigar. ‘‘ Why 
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don’t I stop the heat? Or why don’t I cut the jungle down? You can’t 
cut one of the seasons out of the year ; summer’s bound to have a look-in, 
even though it is a bit late now and then. Don’t fool with nature, 
Autumn will come soon enough. | _ 

* But his wife will return, there’ll be a row, the Govenor will hear 
all about ’” Roberts broke off suddenly as Geoffrys entered. He held 
a letter in his hand. ‘‘ They’ve just brought the mail up. My wife ought 
to have arrived, she left last night—probably arrive to-night.” 

‘‘Glad to see her back,” said Roberts, looking uncomfortably at 
Nilson, who continued to strum on the piano. 

Miss Langford entered and Geoffrys took her to the window, where 
they sat talking in wispers and watching the pathway which led 
through the jungle. Roberts fidgeted about the room and made 
remarks to Nilson which were received in silence. After a while he 
settled down to his thoughts and a pipe. 

The sun disappeared, night came; great flies and moths buzzed 
through the room: wild birds and beasts cried and shrieked from the 
darkness. 

Nilson was playing, “‘ I want yer, ma honey, yes I do!” 

‘‘IT have grown so young these last three weeks,” Geoffrys said to 
Miss Langford, by the window. 

‘‘T am glad if I have relieved the monotony of your life, but 

“* But what?” for she had stopped abruptly. She was looking out 
towards the jungle—through which the other woman would come. 

“I wonder if—if you will grow sad again now—more sad, more 
dissatisfied ?” | 

He nodded. ‘‘ But for three weeks I have been happy. I shall not 
forget that.” His voice was not quite under his control. 

‘*Nor I.” 

‘It is no use saying I was wrong to see so much of you —”’ 

‘“‘ That was the jungle’s fault! ’’ she said, with a little laugh. 

“* Not its fault, its virtue. And I do not think it is wrong to tell you 
now what you know, but I have never told you—shall never again have 
the chance of telling ** he paused: she did not speak or move. She 
was twisting her little lace handkerchief between her fingers. ‘‘ I want 
to say, to hear you say: ‘‘I love you.” 

For a minute she was silent. Then in a low, not quite steady voice: 

‘* After to-night perhaps you and I will never speak together alone: 
and I am going away soon—so—it may not be wrong to tell you——”” 

‘Tell me.” 

She put her hand in his and looked into his eyes. ‘I love you, I 
shall always love you.” 

‘‘ Thank you.” 

**Won’t you sing us that song again, Miss Langford?” asked the 
Treasurer General, swinging round his seat. ‘“‘ The one you sang the 
night you arrived, you know, and found us all asleep.” 
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She rose and stood beneath thelamp: ‘‘ You must’nt look at me,” 
she smiled, “‘ you must pretend you don’t see me.”* 

Nilson played the opening bars; Roberts pulled at a pipe and shut 
his eyes; Geoffrys looked away into the jungle and listened. 


‘““Oh, Honey, my Honey, if the night would only last 
and never the day-light come, 
In a Jove-dream we would live, while our hearts beat fast 
and only our lips were dumb. 
All alone, my Dusky Queen, 
We would live and love unseen, 
’Mid the singing of the wood bird and the insect’s drowsy hum—” 


Something was moving in the jungle, coming towards the bungalow, 
men running: Geoffrys watched them, probably his wife had arrived. 

No, there were only native men, they ran silently and swiftly. One 
reached the yerandah and stood before Geoffrys, ‘Tuan! Tuan!” he 
cried, ‘‘ Mem suda mati oli ’riman! Adohi! Adohi!”’ 

“ My God!” 

Miss Langford heard him and stopped singing; Roberts jumped up: 
‘¢ What is it, old man?” 

“ My wife! killed . 

*‘ Killed!’ There was a terrible silence for a few moments. 

“How?” The Resident spoke. 

‘ Coming through the jungle—the tiger ’’ No one moved. 

Outside the natives chattered and gesticulated and cried :—‘‘ Adohi! 
Adohi! ”’ 

Roberts crossed to the window and sent them away: then he looked 
helplessly at Nilson: Nilson shook his head and quietly walked to the 
door. Roberts followed his example. 

Geoffrys and Miss Langford were left alone: he and she and no 
other. 

It was two years later. Captain Geoffrys and his newly-married wife 
were pacing the verandah of the bungalow. 

‘‘ Dearest,” he was saying, with a loving look at the slim figure by his 
side, ‘‘you must get these silly superstitutions out of your head. 
Besides, it happened twenty-five months ago, and no one has seen 
Mrs. Crumps since.” 

“Don’t jest,” she replied with a shudder, her hand tightening on his 
arm. ‘It would be—she now. Do you remember that night twenty-five 
months ago? Oh, I was mad and wicked that night! You belonged to 
her, yet I told you I loved you—perhaps I told you at the very moment 
when she was being killed! And I did see it—not many nights ago—at 
the window: and I fancied I saw her looking at me out of the tiger’s 
eyes, and hating me, for she loved you, Dick.” 

‘¢ Come to bed, dear,’’ he said, tenderly; ‘‘ you must get rid of these 
nervous fancies. If either has cause for self-reproach, it is I, not you, 
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They ran silently and swiftly. 
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little woman. Thank goodness, we have a year’s leave, and in two 
months you will be safe on your way to England.” 

Kissing her, he led her to their room. Then he returned to the 
balcony and continued pacing up and down. 

‘“‘I wonder if this cursed country is making me superstitious?’’ he 
said, suddenly. ‘‘I wish I had shot the brute! ”’ 

For this man who had lived so long in the mysticism-steeped 
atmosphere of the East, until, almost unconsciously, he had assimilated 
into his nature some of its subtle influence, found that, in spite of 
himself, in spite of his reason, the horrible native belief was taking hold 
of him—the belief that certain man-eaters are possessed by human souls 
which wander in search of their enemies. - 

And when the ‘‘thing” has killed the being it most hated in its 
former life, its re-incarnated soul is freed, whilst the soul of its victim, 
in turn, passes into the beast form, to carry on a like horrible vendetta. 

So the soul of the woman they jestingly called ‘‘ Mrs. Crumps,” was 
free, but the tiger still lived. Whose soul dwelt in its great, striped body 
now? Whose soul now roamed through the great, trackless jungle, 
waiting its chance to kill the enemy it hated in mortal life? The soul of 
the woman who had been his wife ; the soul of the woman he had never 
loved. And she waited to kill her enemy—the woman he did love—the 
woman who had taken her place. 

‘Bah! I am as foolish as the natives.” Geoffrys threw his cigar 
away and tried to laugh at these fantastic thoughts. ‘I believe I am 
becoming a coward.” 

But his laugh could not kill his fears. With a sudden shudder, he 
remembered another odd fact now—an uncanny fact, that hammered 
tighter to his heart his growing superstitious fear. The native woman 
whom the tiger had killed had borne a violent prejudice—why, he did 
not know—against his first wife, and the latter had been the tiger’s 
next victim ! 

‘What a horrible business it is! I ought to have shot the brute long 
ago,” he muttered. ‘‘ Why didn’t I?” 

He knew why. He had advanced far into the interior one week, and 
had hoped to find this man-eating beast which had become a terror to 
the district. Though he would not confess so to himself, it was the sole 
reason of his expedition. 

And suddenly, he had come unexpectedly upon the beast, crouching 
within thirty yards of him. His native servants ran shrieking away and 
clambered up the trees, shouting—‘‘ Riman! ‘riman !—Mem ’riman !” 

But as he raised his rifle and looked down the barrels, the tiger’s eyes 
met his; he wavered, he did not fire. The man and the beast with 
human eyes stared at each other. He tried to feel the trigger, he tried 
to steady himself and fire, but he could not. A horrible thought gripped 
his heart—he was looking intc the eyes of his wife. 

The tiger disappeared and he returned to the bungalow, frightened, 
ashamed. 
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And ever since he had been haunted by the memory of those eyes, 
fixed cruelly on him. He tried to forget them—to laugh at them—but 
he could not. 

Worse still, the woman he loved was haunted by the same thought, 
the same fear; that somewhere in the jungle, in that vast overgrown 
tree and flower land, a human soul in a beast’s shape watched and 
waited—for revenge. 

‘‘ Only two months,” he repeated, ‘‘ and I will take her away from 
this cursed country, where these horrible superstitions cannot follow us; 
where this silence and loneliness will be forgotten. God comfort her, I 
love her so!” 

He sat on, brooding in the verandah. Only two months, but it 
seemed a long, long time. Two months alone with natives, fever, 
and the possibility ! The Treasurer General had returned to 
the coast and his work some time ago. Byng had been sent 
to another district, Roberts had grown morose and taciturn of late— 
perhaps that had been Geoffrys’ fault, he had been so wrapped up in his 
wife—his beloved. 

It was getting late, but he thought of walking across to the Resident’s 
bungalow now. The heat and silence were maddening. He listened to 
the silence—not a leaf stirring; then he started, as a human-like shriek 
rent the air. 

‘‘ Those brutes in the jungle,” he muttered. ‘“‘ Hang my nerves! ” 

The sentries were asleep, of course. He had been lax of late; 
keeping them awake disturbed her. 

He rose and walked along the verandah with the intention of finding 
and awakening them. 

As he stepped down on to the lawn and passed beneath the bedroom 
window he paused, surprised. For he thought he saw his wife moving 
about the room. Perhaps she was restless—she could not sleep; she was 
waiting for him, she was afraid. 

‘Poor little woman, I am a selfish beast!” he said aloud. 

Yes, he fancied he could see the white lace of her night-gown 
sweeping the floor; surely she was looking out towards where he stood, 
her eyes were looking straight into his—strange, how clearly they shone 
in the darkness ! 

He shuddered, for at that instant they reminded him of the other 
woman’s eyes: it was just as she used to stare at him. 

‘“‘ Hang the sentries! I will go to her now.” He tooka step ewan 
and then paused again: her eyes fascinated and frightened him. She 
was looking straight at him, but yet she made no sign. And her eyes 
were still—the eyes of the other woman ! 

God! lam going mad! Curse this folly!” he groaned, covering 
his face with his hands. 

But when he removed them he started back and shrieked. And the 
sleeping sentry awoke and ran towards him—until he, also, saw what 
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His arms were steady now, and hescovered: the tiger. 


Geoffrys saw. Then he, too, shrieked at the horror of the thing, and 
dropped his rifle and ran away. 

From the bedroom window a great tiger crept, dragging with it a 
woman’s body—the body of his beloved. 

The beast sprang from the verandah to the ground, Geoffrys heard 

the sickening thud. Blots of red spotted the white gown. 

They were face to face—the man and the beast. 

Geoffrys seized the sentry’s rifle; if it was too late to save her, he 
could kill zt. 
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It watched him, lashed his tail, and it savagely struck the woman 
with one of its great paws: a white hand beat the ground convulsively 
for a few seconds and then lay still. 

His arms were steady now and he covered the tiger: it gave a long, 
low howl and once again its eyes met Geoffrys’ along the shining barrels. 
Only now they were no longer the eyes of the slayer, they were the eyes 
of his beloved. 

The finger on the trigger grew suddenly nerveless. He could not fire 
between those eyes. 


* * * 


When he looked up the tiger had gone. 


He was alone with a dead body—only the dead body of the woman 
he had loved. 
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THE GHOST MOTHS. 


L fap - By FREDERICK SWAINSON. 


The letter on the table told him so, curtly and formally, and it 
had left him almost apathetic. The stockbroker’s clerk, when he 
covered the office note paper with his precise, careful handwriting, 

had, as it were, shut the door on Harrison’s former life and opened the 
door to a new one. 

Harrison didn’t feel proud of that past lifes He saw now with 
astonishing clearness, that, from the time when he first fingered his 
father’s hoard to his latest idiocy in Stock Exchange speculation which 
had ruined him, that he had been an arrant ass. Looking back upon a 
life with cards, horses, and women for the finger-posts is generally but a 
dreary retrospect, and Harrison had brains enough to see it without any 
apologetic distortion of vision. So his apathy was tinged with just so 
much of self-contempt. 

The new life which opened out before him has few attractions for any 
one. Heeyed poverty with something of that vague hatred and horror with 


J OHN HARRISON knew that he was a ruined man. 
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which wealthy men regard it: as something alien to his very being. The 
letter which he twirled abstractedly between finger and thumb told him 
that beggary was the only thing assuredly before him, and he refused to 
consider it even in the light of a possibility; not beggary at any rate. 
‘“T can’t cadge sovereigns,”’ he said, disgustedly. 

So there remained to him but one alternative, and he brooded over’ 
it. Huis thoughts often wandered away, but always worked round to the 
same point as though the scent had been laid in a circle. 

‘It’s a cowardly way generally,” he thought, “‘ but I’m the exception, 
I take it. I don’t know that it’s anything to brag about, but just at this 
present I thank God that there isn’t man, woman, or child to whom it 
matters an iota whether I die or live. And the wonderful thing is I don’t 
owe a penny! Heredity appears there. It had to come out somewhere 
and, I fancy, that is where I am my father’s son. Pater loathed a debt 
as the unpardonable sin.” 

He opened his pocket-book and counted the few notes it contained ; 
he collected stray coins from his pockets. To the man who possesses a 
wife and half a dozen children and twenty shillings a week, the sum 
would have been the purse of Fortunatus. Harrison remembered he had 
once won treble the amount between Clapham Junction and Waterloo as 
a ‘* special”’ hurried him and his set into town. 

It struck him as a coincidence that the sum was a florin in excess of 
one hundred pounds. 

There was a fire lighted in his room, for though early September, the 
nights were chilly, but it had dwindled until it threatened extinction. 
He had stared gloomily into the dying blaze, until the day faded into 
twilight, the twilight into dark. His man entered and unobtrusively 
made up the fire, and made the slight, almost unnoticeable pause of the 
well-bred servant. Harrison became conscious of his presence. ‘‘ Yes, 
Curran, light up; and youcan get mea bath ready. What’s the time ?” 

‘“‘Tt has just struck ten, sir.” 

The man switched on the light and softly drew the curtains. 

When he was alone, Harrison took out of his desk a revolver, which 
seemed hardly more than a pretty toy. He examined the hammer 
carefully and snapped it critically. He loaded a couple of chambers, 
and, after a long pause, placed it in its case again. 

‘‘ Better keep the game up to the end. A gambler from the first, I 
must finish one. This last hundred shall be my last stake and shall 
carry my life. If I lose, well, I shall not be missed ; if I win, I swear by 
God I will never touch——.” He checked himself with a half-disgusted 
laugh. ‘‘And John Harrison, when he is down, turns sniveller and 
commences to bargain with heaven! Faugh!”’’ He spat into the fire 
with intense self-contempt. 

‘Your bath is ready, sir.” 

Half an hour later, Harrison came down in immaculate evening dress, 
curled and incensed. His life of folly and dissipation had not ruined the 
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outward and visible man. He stood on his own hearthrug as “fit’’ a 
Saxon as anyone could meet in a day’s march. He sneered as he caught 
his reflection in the glass: ‘‘ A sheep decked out for slaughter.” 

Curran appeared at the door. 

‘* Get me a cab, Curran, and you can go to bed when you like. I 
shall not require you when I return.” 

The cab jingled him through the lighted streets, until he stopped at 
the door of a club he frequented. He paid the driver with the overflow 
florin and sprang up the steps. A young man button-holed him as he 
entered. 

‘‘ Harrison, why are you like the hero in an Adelphi melodrama ? ” 

**Can’t see any resemblance, and don’t feel any. Gzive it up.” 

‘* Because you’ve come in the nick of time.” 

‘* Proceed, Edward.”’ 

‘‘ The club’s a howling desert. There’s a dozen bald-headed duffers 
in the card room sleeping over whist ; there’s another dozen snoring over 
papers, and there’s only old Townley and Creighton in the billiard room 
playing their everlasting hundred up. I always thought the emptiness of 
town in September was a conventional myth, but it’s a living actuality 
as far as this club is concerned. I can’t find a soul to handle a cue. 
Will ? 

‘All right. I’m your hero to that extent.” 

They passed into the billiard room. 

‘“‘ What is it to be ?”’ said Hayes, as he unlocked his cue case. 

‘* Anything you like. Two hundred up for choice.” 

‘‘ Agreed. Three to one, Harrison, I’m the better man to-night.”’ 

Harrison said quietly, ‘‘ On one condition.” 

‘* Name.” 

‘“‘ That it is in hundreds.” 

Hayes paused in chalking his cue. He did not bet heavily on 
billiards. ‘‘ That’s rather steep, isn’t it?” 

‘I shall play on that condition,” said Harrison, coldly. 

*¢ All serene, but your hundred is in jeopardy.” 

‘‘For more than the usual reason—that you are the better player ? ”’ 

“Yes. It is my day out. I’ve not touched anything this blessed day 
but what has turned to the yellow colour. I’m the Midas of the 
moment.” 

‘Then my hundred is cogged with your good luck. So much the 
worse for me.” 

The game commenced. One game of amateurish billiards is very like 
another, whatever be the stake dependent. Neither man was a good 
player, but of the two Hayes was the better. Harrison was his equal 
when luck befriended him, and only then. Hayes’ superiority was 
evident by the way he attempted to leave the balls, crude though that 
was. Harrison played the hand to mouth game, taking what luck the 
gods sent him, and being duly thankful. But he certainly played beyond 
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He made his strokes with extreme care and slowness. 


his ability. There was no hurry in his movements: he took as full 
advantages_out of his opportunities as his science permitted. He made 
his strokes with extreme care and slowness, and thereat the marker 
yawned consumedly in secret. His play, with its fiddling carefulness, 
would have been insufferably dull had it not been for his concentrated 
earnestness. That redeemed it. 

Hayes, on the other hand, fidgetted as he saw Harrison’s score cling 
on to his own with such desperate tenacity. He changed his cue 
occasionally, and demanded from the marker when the table had been 
ironed. The answer didn’t satisfy him. Harrison nettled him still more 
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by refusing to take any risks. He declined possible canons, preferring to 
leave the balls awkwardly, to Hayes’ infinite discomfiture. As the hundred 
drew near, Harrison took the lead, and kept it. Play as Hayes might, 
Harrison slowly widened the distance between them. His heavy, careful 
strokes seemed as inexorable as fate. Then at last he made his first slip. 
He missed a cannon which he could have got in ordinary play blind- 
folded, and Hayes was left an ideal position. 


He missed a canon which he could have got in ordinary play blind-folded. 


Hayes pounced on the opportunity as a hawk on a mouse. Realizing 
that his chance had come, he played as coolly and surely as his opponent 
had done. His ball hunted the others over the table, and occasionally 
disappeared in the pockets. Then it began the kiss-kiss again until 
billiards seemed to have become ‘‘a mere mechanic art.” Harrison 
grounded his cue and watched the running balls with pardonable 
fascination. Hayes seemed to him to be performing some _ hideous 
jugglery with his life. He tore his eyes from off the green table and 
looked vacantly across the room. He heard in a blurred, indistinct way, 
as in a dream, the flat, expressionless voice of the marker calling out 
his scores. 

Across the room was a flickering shadow on the wall. A moth was 
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hovering over the yellow shade of the wall gas-jet. With the fateful 
click-click of the billiard balls still striking in his brain, his eyes 
mechanically followed the whirling shadow on the wall with intent, yet 
abstracted attention. Ever circling round the death-trap and yet 
escaping by a miracle from the scorching up-draught, the fluttering 
insect played recklessly with its puny life. In a moment or so, the 
inevitable tragedy would be consummated: the frail, little body would be 
a shrivelled cinder in the hot globe. With a swift, involuntarily step of 
pity, Harrison darted forward. Watching carefully his opportunity, he 
gently flicked the moth out of its circling course and secured it as it 
sprawled on the floor. He held his tiny prisoner by finger and thumb. 
The tremulous thrill at his finger tip asked eloquently for life and 
liberty. He felt he was the dispenser of fate as far as the little 
ghost-moth was concerned. He went to the window; looking out 
into the gas-lit street and in the gloom of the window recess, he could 
see the eyes of his capture gleaming like two splinters of rubies. Then 
he swung the window open and launched the moth into the night. As 
he returned to the glare of the billiard-table, he wiped the grey, silken 
smear from his fingers. ‘After all, the moth is but the type of my own 
life. I’m glad I let the beastie have another chance. Mine is gone.” 
Hayes had left him behind when he finally grounded his cue. 
Harrison’s slip had cost him dearly. The actual lead was not much, 
but the end of the game seemed too near for him to make up the 
leeway. He turned to his task with dogged persistence and once more 


drew level. 
Hayes grew nervous and lost the balls, and Harrison drew up to 


within two of the game. There was the identical cannon left him at 
which he had failed before. This time he would make sure. He played 
carefully—and missed. He felt his life slip away just as he had grasped 
it. 

The balls ran idly on and Hayes had the game in the hollow of his 
hand. Harrison saw that only a miracle could save him. 

‘‘ Hundred an’ eighty-seven, hundred an’ ninety-eight,”’ called out the 
marker, as Hayes commenced the run. The marker’s tone had the 
inflection of true professional indifference. ‘‘ Hundred an’ ninety-eight 
all. Rest, sir?” 

Hayes wiped his brow before he balanced his cue on the test. He 
felt certain of the winning stroke. There was the soft click of the 
meeting balls, and then Hayes’ ball rolled slowly and surely for the top 
pocket. Hayes grounded his cue with an cath. The ball hung 
stationary on the very edge of the pocket. 

‘‘Damn this slow table,” he burst out. ‘“I’ll swear I put enough 
strength behind the ball to take it in.” 

Harrison sent down the red with a crash. 

‘‘Game!” said the marker, phlegmatically. He had seen the better 
player beaten on the post too many times to be surprised. 

* * * 
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He sent down the red with a crash. 


When the marker cleared the table after the game he made a dis- 
covery. Under Hayes’ ball, preventing the drop into the pocket, was 
the charred brown body of a tiny Ghost Moth. 

Harrison, two months later, entered into the service of the firm which 
had taken over his father’s business. He was welcomed at first for his 
name. Twelve months afterwards he was taken into partnership. He had 
proved himself a long-headed business genius. 
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DANCING GIRLS OF THE EAST. 


By FREDERICK DoLMaANn. 


ERHAPS nothing better illustrates the difference between the 
Occidental and Oriental view of pleasure than the social position 
of the dance. With us it 1s in the main a physical recreation; 
professional stage dancing, general as it is, can be but of small 

amount compared with that in which society at large indulges for its 
own enjoyment. In the East, among the native communities, on the 
other hand, the dance is always a spectacle for the entertainment of its 
onlookers, never an exercise for the gratification of the performers. 
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: This fact greatly impresses itself upon every Viceroy and Vicereine 
\. sent to India. During their reign, as may be supposed, they have to get 
p, through a long series of visits to the native princes in return for those 
« paid by the Maharajahs at Government House. Instead ofa ball such 
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Japanese Dancers. 
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A Burmese Ballet. 


as is given by their Excellencies, the chief feature of these durbars is 
usually a nautch by dancers in the service of the hosts or specially hired 
for the occasion. In ‘“‘My Viceregal Life in India,” Lady Dufferin has 
given a few interesting impressions of these performances. On the whole, 
she found them rather monotonous, although considerable numbers took 
part in them—on one occasion 400 nautch girls were presented by the 
Maharajah of Marwar for the delectation of his Viceregal guests. 

The nautch girls are usually dressed in skirts of scarlet and gold, with 
saris of bright hues, gilded trousers and anklets of silver or gold bells. 
The feet are often bare. Their skirts are extraordinarily long and close- 
fitting for dancing, but their movements are mainly from the waist, 
upwards, the hands being much more important than the feet. In one 
or two of her ordinary dances a nautch girl will twirl on her feet, and 
then, as Lady Dufferin testifies, she is very clever in the management of 
her skirt. Inthe first figure, the nautchnees will wave their arms and turn 
themselves slowly about ; in the second, they will advance towards each 
other, chanting and clapping their hands, and then as a finale put their 
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hands together, palm to palm, and twirl round with great rapidity. It is 
only as a culmination to the dance that they show any rapidity ; other- 
wise, their every movement is gentleness itself. Thus they can dance in 
a costume quite unlike that of the European ballerina. In some dances 
the nautch girl’s sari is almost as important as is the skirt to Miss Loie 
Fuller. 

To some extent, the dancers with their anklets provide their own 
music, although this is usually supplemented by the viol and the tam 
tam. A small troupe, such as would be engaged for an ordinary private 
entertainment, will consist of two musicians and three dancers. If 
diversion for some hours—nautch girls sometimes dance through the night 
—is desired, they will present what is really a long, pantomimic play, 
telling a story of la grande passion. In that case case they may sing as 
they dance. Sweet-scented flowers, with which they decorate their per- 
sons, will be presented to the nautchnees by the lady of the house, and a 
good deal of consideration shown them, their social position in India being 
superior to that of professional dancing girls in England. 
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An Indian Skirt-dance. 


, But dancing in India, of course, is a religious rite as well as a social 
entertainment. In the sacred city of Benares every wealthy temple has 
its troupe of female dancers. They perform twice every day before the 
idols, first for the atonement of their own sins, then in intercession for the 
sins of others. They are chiefly the daughters of weavers who leave their 
home for the temple, at the tender age of nine or ten to be instructed in 
reading, writing, and singing. They are bound to the temple in much 
the same way as nuns are bound to the convent, taking vows of chastity 
and obedience. There are also other dancing girls in India who appear 
only at religious festivals, the troupes consisting of young widows who 
had never really been wives. This religious dancing, it need scarcely be 
said, is of quite a different type from most of the nautch dancing; it 
might, perhaps, be better described as posturing, every posture being 
intended to express reverence and devotion. 

On the other hand, there is, according to Mrs. Grove, an annual 
dancing festival in the Khassia Hills in which only marriageable maidens 
take part. Ona date fixed by the Rajah all the unmarried girls, wearing 
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The Geisha’s Dance. 


their’ best finery, display their charms to crowds of bachelors by going 
round in a circle with the smallest possible amount of movement. Their 
dance, although full of grace, has an almost indescribable languor. On 
their part, the young men, when they have nearly all perceived the girl 
of their heart, give expression to their delight by wildly leaping and 
jumping. 

In Burmah the daughters of the aristocracy are trained to dance with 
a discipline as severe as is undergone in Europe by ladies of the ballet. 
The dancing mainly consists in bending about their bodies, one of the 
movements most admired, for instance, being to turn the elbow the 
wrong way as though it had two joints. The Burmese girls thus dance 
as they sit as well as on their feet. Nevertheless, Indian travellers seem 
to agree that their prolonged spectacular dances are more interesting than 
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those of the Nautch girls of Bengal. 
They sway and sing in perfect 
rhythm, and the change from their 
sitting to standing positions and 
vice versa is always most gracefully 
and effectively accomplished. These 
aristocratic coryphées are always be- 
decked with jewels and wreathed in 
flowers, their attire consisting of 
rich silk jackets and long petticoats 
which cling to their figures. 

It has been said that the Japan- 
ese dance with everything but their 
feet. This is not quite the im- 
pression that theatrical audiences 
can have derived from The Getsha. 
The matko and not the getsha would 
seem to be the true dancing girl of 
Japan. The latter name is now 
used indiscriminately by foreigners, 
but according to one well-ac- 
credited writer a mazko only becomes 
a geisha when she combines singing 
and acting with dancing, after the 
partial loss of her ood looks. She 
is always elaborately ‘‘made up” as 
matko or geisha; her face powdered, 
lips carmined, eyebrows shaved. 
She has an elegant gown in blue or 
red, embroidered with chrysanthe- 
mums, roses, or maple leaves. The 
gown, which reaches from head to ~ 
foot, is partly open in front, reveal- 
ing an underclothing of white silk or satin, being secured at the waist by 
an obi—or sash—of rich brocade. The black hair is done up in some 
fantastic shape, and is generally adorned with flowers. The inevitable 
fan completes the dancing girl’s equipment. 

The mazkos and the geishas usually dance 1n quartettes, depicting with 
both charm and vivacity, modesty and grace, a variety of pleasant 
themes. With the assistance of one or two changes of costume, in the 
course of an evening’s entertainment their supple bodies and limbs will 
successively mimic many different things. In scarlet and yellow robes 
they will be maple trees, swaying and bending before an autumn gale, 
and then in imitation armour will become warriors of Old Japan. Next, 
they may be peasant girls, going to market, with picturesque red petti- 
coats and gowns coquettishly tucked up, and as a final performance they 
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will reveal the mysteries of their toilette, painting, powdering, hair- 
dressing, &c., by a pantomimic dance full of dainty detail. The dance 
finished, it is customary for the fair artistes to help the hostess in dis- 
tributing food and drink among the guests, and in this prosaic task they 
prove themselves to be even more fascinating, with laugh and jest and 
sparkling eyes, than,in their dancing. At these suppers, with the saké 
passing freely, young Japanese of the higher classes often fall matrimonial 
victims to matkos and getshas. 

When engaged at the tea-houses, which correspond to both the 
restaurants and the music-halls of Europe, the dancing-girls often appear 
in larger troupes and go through much longer performances, the geishas 
singing volubly to the accompaniment of the samisen. The same thing 
may be said with respect to the two or three theatres in which women 
take both male and female characters, the mingling of the sexes on the 
same stage being as yet unknown in Japan. But foreigners are generally 
agreed that the dancing girl is never so charming as at an entertainment 
en famille in a private house. On the other hand, her brief hour of most 
glorious life is experienced on days of popular festival, when she is 
engaged, in the guise of some historical or mythological character, to 
walk in the street procession and afterwards to dance ona high plat- 
form for the enjoyment of the multitude. 

It is only by training from childhood that these Japanese syrens can 
attain their extraordinary grace and agility, their charming manner and 
clever esprit. They receive this training in establishments to which 
poorer parents will take their little girls as soon as they give promise of 
any beauty and talent. These establishments, which henceforth become 
their homes, are managed by women who teach dancing, singing, the 
playing of the samisen, and social etiquette. 
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THE IDLER’S CLUB. 


“ARE NEWSPAPERS A 
NUISANCE?” 


BY WALTER JERROLD, 
ARNOLD GOLSWORTHY, 


AND INGLIS ALLEN. 


“ Are newspapers a nuisance?’ To the lay mind there 

Walter Jerrold may seem a spice of impertinence—I speak in an im- 
is canjid. personal manner, Mr. Editor-—in putting this question to one 
who gets his bread and cheese (to say nothing of etceteras 

for the Twins and Co.) mainly by assisting in the production of those same 
newspapers. And yet, for I take it that in the Idler Club we should be, if not 
quite candid, at least as candid as we can, unhesitatingly | answer in the 
affirmative, and that without any begging of the question by discussing what 
is a nuisance and what is anewspaper. But if I do not beg the question by 
haggling over definitions—which are notoriously dangerous-—I must at once 
(with an eye on the proprietors of the newspapers) qualify my rash affirmative. 
Newspapers are, in certain circumstances, a nuisance and not least soto the man 
who helps in producing them. Ask any news-editor engaged on the make-up of 
his paper and he will certainly class newspapers with nuisances, for one or other 
of various reasons—either he has more space than matter, or more matter 
than space, there is clashing between the almighty advertisements and the 
secondary matter of news -the mere reason for the papers’ existence-——or may 
be he has to hold over some Shelleyan utterance to make room for a lurid 
account of the latest sensation, or—but perhaps it is best not to discuss the 
question from the point of view of “shop.” And by the way, the use of that same 
word “lurid” reminds me of the circumstances in which I am replying to this 
question. It is Sunday morning and I am speeding by express through the 
glorious garden of Kent bound for Boulogue, that | may there witness a Bull 
Fight! Why? Because, in Yankee parlance, | am a newspaper man and 
must put up with the nuisance of watching a spectacular shambles that home- 
staying gentry, who detest brutality, may gloat over the record of such as 
practised by a neighbour nation, and reading the account with glee may repeat 
to themselves with the self-satisfaction of the Pharisee. ‘Oh Lord, I thank 
thee I am not as ordinary men.” Newspapers are collectively a nuisance for 
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a variety of reasons, but not the least for this that they are ever harping on 
that worst phase of patriotism which is always exalting its own morality and 
goodness at the expense of the morality and goodness of other nations; news- 
papers are a nuisance because day by day and week by week they are pointing 
out the motes in the eyes of all foreigners and neglecting the beams in those of 
their own readers; newspapers are a nuisance, in a word because they do not 
give us simple news, but news distorted in a variety of ways fora variety of 
reasons, to suit the political, social, or national point of view of those few 
people who, speaking with the extravagantly inpressive “we,” arrogate to 
themselves, and are strangely enough accorded by the world a semblance of 
of power which is not far removed from power itself. But if newspapers can 
be written down a nuisance by the man approaching the question from the 
standpoint of either, they must assuredly also be written down a nuisance, 
from the opposite standpoint, that of the great body of wrong-doers whose 
ways and deeds they are so largely engaged in publishing to the world. In 
other words “there is much to be said on both sides of the question.” If 
asked to answer the question in three words instead of in five hundred, I 
should say, “a necessary nuisance.” 
8 & 


So far from being a nuisance, newspapers are the salt of 

Arnold Golsworthy life—to say nothing of the pepper and vinegar. If people 
indulges in irony, didn’t have newspapers to read in the train, they would 
probably take to reading books, and then, as likely as not, 

would develop the mischievous faculty of thinking for themselves. Whereas, 
thanks to our newspapers, our suburban communities think in chunks, as it 
were ; and the man who ventures to hold an opinion of his own against the 
views of the rest of his newspaper-fed street, is very properly regarded asa pariah 
and an outcast. If it had not been for the newspapers during the last few 
months, people would never have known that Mr. Kruger isa shuffling old 
hypocrite; and, but for our lovely daily press, we might have remained in 
ignorance of the fact that the people of France are constitutionally devoid of 
all sense of honour and justice. The average man hasn’t the time to go and 
hunt up facts of this sort for himself, and considering that he can buy opinions 
ready-made at a penny, and even a half-penny, a time, he would be very foolish 
to allow his thinking to interfere with his business. After skimming through 
the newspapers for a few months, the average reader is able to acquire a large 
and comprehensive idea of how the chief countries of Europe ought to be 
governed; and he knows perfectly well that, if it should please Her Majesty 
to call him from his suburban ’tater-patch to preside over the destinies of the 
nation, he could put everything straight in a week. An institution that will 
feed up a man’s mind in this liberal way can hardly be called a nuisance. It is 
rather a blessing in disguise. Among other things, it roots in every man’s 
mind the very proper conviction that there is only one side to every question. 
If it were not for the newspapers, people would be obliged to go and examine 
for themselves the evidence on both sides of any matter they were interested 
in, and the result might be that they would learn things they don’t want to 
know. And that would be a very much greater nuisance than newspapers. If 
it were not for the beautifully self-denying labours of the Press, we might go to 
our graves without knowing that Mr. Smith of Bermondsey threw a lighted 
lamp at his wife last night and is going to prison for six months—this being 
apparently regarded as an efficacious remedy for Mrs. Smith’s injuries. 
Besides which, how should we know, if it were not for the newspapers, which 
horse had come in first in a race, or how many runs Surrey had made against 
Yorkshire ? Is it conceivable that an institution which supplies us first hand 
with these supremely vital particulars can be regarded as a newsance—I should 
say,nuisance? If I want to know what Mr. Chamberlain is doing, I turn to 
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the newspapers and find out. The newspapers save me the trouble of going 
to collect the information myself, and I can rely on them because I know that 
Mr. Chamberlain always tells the newspapers precisely what he is doing at the 
particular moment. Newspapers a nuisance? Why, only the other day I 
read in my morning paper: “ Lord Lonsdale left St. Pancras last night for 
Melton Mowbray.” Think what it would have meant to me and my family if 
we had gone through the day without knowing that! 


4 * * 
No, I really must defend a great and noble institution 
Inglis Allen from so wicked and unfounded a charge. The usefulness of 


finds an exception. newspapers is positively incalculable. With what else are 
we to line our chests of drawers ? What else is to keep our 
boots from soiling the rest of the things we have packed in our portmanteaux ? 
Again, for lighting fires—parts of the Chronic’un are particularly inflammable— 
they are quite invaluable, and I have even known them to be used in the winter 
as bed-coverings, though those experienced in such matters aver that there is 
more warmth to be derived from some of the illustrated weeklies. The vendor 
of goods, too, will often wrap up his wares in newspapers, and with advantage, 
for some pages of the Daily Post-bag would make us swallow anything. As 
long as we do not become careless and read some of the printed matter, it is 
quite unjust to suggest that newspapers are anything but a boon to mankind. 

Of course there are weak persons who have been known to glance at some 
of the random printing to be found upon these useful articles. My barber is 
one of them, and he will insist on giving the fact away in his conversation. 
Personally, like the man in the song, I derive my knowledge of current events 
from a perusal of the morning and evening posters, and find that this enables 
me to be quite as badly informed as my barber, with much less trouble to my- 
self. For instance, directly | sit down in the operating chair, he will proceed 
to dilate upon a series of subjects of which | have read nothing and upon 
which I yet feel perfectly as well capable of conversing as he. 

“ How about the Hobnailed United!” hewill exclaim, with his razor poised, 
ready to strike. 

Now I have read nothing about the team in question, but I raise my eye- 
brows and observe, “ By Gad, yes!” adding that I confess I had hardly 
expected it. After this, I feel quite qualified to declare that after sifting all the 
evidence it is my unalterable conviction that Dreyfus is innocent, and when the 
talk turns upon International Politics I am able to pronounce sagely that, 
whatever other people may say, it is my personal opinion that Russia is trying 
to get hold of the place. All this shews what an unnecessary waste of time is 
a perusal of the matter which may chance to find itself on the stuff which we 
use to light the fires. But hold! there is one instance in which I must confess 
that a newspaper has been found to be the record of valuable and useful 
information. I have been staying this week with a friend at a seaside town, 
and somebody pointed out to me in a local paper, under the heading, “ Fashion- 
able Intelligence,” 

“Mr, Etherington Smith and Mr. I. Allen are staying at Brunswick Place.” 

But then, of course, there are exceptions to every rule. Again, no institu- 
tion can truthfully be said to be a nuisance, which gives us such real, unforced 
humour as is to be found in the autobiograhies of obscure ladies residing at 
Plaistow, who describe (with the most embarrassingly vivid details) the help 
derived by them from Dr. Billium’s Grey Pills for Green People. 
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A | 
TRANSFUSION 
OF | 


BLOOD. 
By P. Beauroy. 


HE Poet lay sick unto death, and the wise 
men who tended him conferred among 
themselves. 

‘‘ There is nothing to be done,” said 

Sir Roderick Blodge, Bart., the Queen’s 

Physician. 

‘Absolutely nothing,” said Sir Some- 
body Else, Bart., Physician to H.R.H. The 
Prince of Wales. 

**Exeept a transfusion of blood,’”” murmured Dr. Green, the local 
practitioner whom the big men had only allowed in the conference on a point 
of etiquette. 

‘‘ Ridiculous,” Sir Roderick was about to exclaim, but, remembering that 
such adjectives are unusual at such meetings, he turned the ‘R,’’ which 
trembled on his lips, into the word ‘‘ Remarkable.” 

** Remarkable suggestion certainly, but, I fear, useless in this case*”’ 

“‘T am not so confident about that,’’ interpolated the other big physician. 
‘‘ The suggestion is worth trying.”’ 

Dr. Green reddened with joy. In years to come he would be able to tell 
his children, and after them their grandchildren, that their Heir Apparent’s 
Physician had confirmed a proposition of his own. 

‘* Well,’’ said Sir Roderick, after a pause, ‘‘ if anything is to be done, it 
must be done quickly, for the patient is sinking rapidly.” 


, 
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Dr. Green looked up nervously. : 

‘Tf you will allow me to say so, gentlemen,” he began, “I think I can 
put you in the way of an individual who will be willing to part with the 
necessary amount of blood. He is now lying at my house, and if you will 
assent to the arrangement, I will go round there at once and perform the 
operation.” : | 

Sir Roderick Blodge had an important conference in Brook Street in an 
hour’s time, and Sir Somebody Else had a still more urgent appointment 
further off. They therefore agreed that the matter had better be arranged as 
quickly as possible, and, in obedience to this view, the local practitioner went 
off on his errand. 

‘It’s the last experiment we can try,” observed Sir Roderick, when the 
humbler physician had vanished. 

am Absolutely,” said the other man, “ the very last.’’ 

Each docter looked pessimistically at the other, but their pessimism 
proved unwarranted, for on the return of Dr. Green the transfusion was made, 
and the patient’s pulse went up as though a miracle had been performed. 

‘He'll pull through,” said Sir Roderick, with a proud smile which seemed 
to imply that all the credit lay with him. 

‘‘ Without doubt,” agreed Sir Somebody Else, with a light laugh that said 
in unmistakable accents, “I told you so.” 

And then they departed, but Dr. Green, neither smiling nor laughing, bent 
over the patient whom he had snatched from death, and watched with glad 
eyes the slow return of life to the faded cheek. The Poet was out of 
danger, and within a week or so would be a sound man. 


* * * 


The Poet was awake now and was talking to his physician. 

‘* You say, then, Doctor, that I have been ill for many weeks.”’ 

‘* Yes, very, very ill.”’ 

‘You hardly thought I would recover.” 

‘‘We thought not. As a last resource we tried a transfusion ot blood.”’ 

The Poet started violently. 

‘*T do not understand you,”’ he remarked. 

‘‘You were in a condition,” explained the doctor, ‘‘ which required the 
addition of some sound and healthy vlood to your own. This addition I my- 
self took from the veins of a patient at my own house, as full-blooded an 
individual as I have ever met.” 

‘May I enquire who my benefactor is.” 

‘He is a purveyor of vegetables, which he hawks, I believe, in the streets 
—in other words, a costermonger.”’ 

The Poet was interested. 

‘« How very fantastic!’’ he said. ‘‘ There can hardly be anything more 
curious than the mingling of the blood of a costermonger with the vital fluid 
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of a worker in words. My poem called ‘‘ Green Leaves”’ will acquire a new | 
significance in view of this fact.” | 

‘‘Then you are not vexed ?”’ enquired the doctor. 

“Vexed! Not at all. On the contrary, there is something alluring in | 
the notion, and doubtless it will gain charm as I consider it more. By-the-bye, 
Iam getting rather thirsty. Is there anything to drink ?” 

A nurse approached bearing a tray. 

** Which will you have, sir,’ she asked, ‘‘ port or sherry.”’ | ’ 

The Poet drank some port, and made a wry face. | 

‘**T don’t care for it,” he said, angrily, ‘‘ take it away.” 

‘Pry the sherry,’ suggested the doctor. 

He did so, but found it equally unpalatable. 

‘Do you know,” he said, after a pause, “‘that although I have hardly ever 
tasted beer in my life, I seem to feel as though I should like it.” 

‘* Port is better in your present condition,” said the doctor; .‘‘ but if you 
prefer beer, there is nothing harmful in it. See that some light ale is provided, 
Nurse, if you please,’’ he went on, addressing the nurse, who immediately went 
out of the room to give thie order. ' 

A few minutes later, hulf-a-dozen bottles of Bass’s ale made their appear- 
ance. The Poet swallowed two glassfuls, and then lay back satisfied. | 

** Delightful—admirable stuff,’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ A drink fit for the gods 
and allotted to us by special favour.” | 

“T think you'll do now,” cried the doctor, with a laugh, ‘and I will be 
off. Keep him on the same diet, Nurse, if you please, and continue the 
medicine.” 

‘* How about the ale, sir,”” asked the nurse, timidly. 

“OQ, he can have as much of that as he pleases. It won’t do him much 
good, but, equally, it can’t do any harm.”’ | 

‘* Thank you, Doctor,’ said the Poet from the bed. **T think [’ll have 
another bottle now, Nurse.” . 

After consuming some more beer, he lay back and slept. Waking two 
hours later, he had his desk brought to his bedside, feeling, as he said, that 
the poetic fire was nascent within him. The fire proved, however, to be a 
fitful flame, for after several attempts at prosody, the Poet resigned his desk 
with a sigh. 

‘“You had better burn what I have written,’ he remarked to the nurse, 
“it is not worth keeping.” 

The attendant read the lines before giving them to the fire, and they ran 


thus :-— 
An Obre To HEALTH. 
Hail to 5 titbek glorious, golden health, which cometh with wings of love 
And makes us buck up in a manner that’s prime and feel that we want to 
shove, 
Luried thy face with tenderest grace, thou art fair, O, my wondrous bride, 
For tho’ I feel queer, I can drink bitter beer, and kick all the bottles aside. 
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‘* There’s something wrong about those lines, though I-don’t know what,” 
thought the nurse, as she dropped the paper into the flames, ‘‘but I don’t 
wonder at his wishing to destroy them, for they would hardly add to his 
reputation.” 

The Poet’s reputation was somewhat brilliant. At Oxford he had 
distinguished himself several times in the direction of verse, and since his 
departure from the University, literary London had rung with his effusions. 
Several reviewers had confessed that he ‘‘had a touch of Swinburne,” others 
put him along with Theodore Watts; whilst others again whispered ‘“ William 
Watson.”’ He himself contended that he belonged to no existing school, but 
rather that he was forming a school of his own, a view, however, in which 
none but a few devoted allies, who pampered him for reasons of their own, 
cared to join. | 

Dozing, waking, eating—and drinking ale—thus did the Poet’s conval- 
escence pass. Gradually the doctor’s visits dwindled, the nurse departed, and 
the Poet knew that he was in the land of the cured. 

A wonderful joy was in his blood, he felt stronger than he had ever felt in 
all his days of manhood—his physical condition was perfect. He regretted, 
however, to observe that morally he was less satisfactory. Already he had 
used several very strong words which had shocked his man, Withers, and 
surprised himself. He had always abominated the defiled Anglo-Saxon of the 
proletariat—it had affected him as an evil odour might affect a fastidious girl, 
but now it was otherwise. When Withers stumbled against him with a tray 
he poured out a volley of abuse that made the astonished servant gasp. 

Even now, however, the metrical instinct was strong within him, and he 
observed with joy that his ‘‘swear-words’’ scanned very excellently, and that 
starting with an iambic curse he ended with-a trochaic invocation, a form of 
metre which he considered especially attractive. Finding the words thus 
alluring, he repeated them many times until Withers appeared with a moody 
face and observed :— 

‘‘ Beggin’ your pardon, sir, but I shall be glad if you'll make it convenient 
for me to leave in a month’s time, if you please, sir.” 

‘* You can leave at once,’’ retorted the poet, ‘‘ and be . 

Withers shuddered. ‘‘I ain’t been used to sich treatment, sir,’ he went 
on, in a whining tone, secretly vexed that the Poet had assented so readily to 
his departure, ‘‘and it’s quite diffrent from wot I’ve allers had from you. 
May I h’enquire if ennythin’ has gone wrong with you, sir ?”’ 

‘‘T hardly know,” said the Poet, with quivering lip, and to tell the truth, 
he was as bewildered at his own outbreak as was the servant, ‘‘but you had 
better not argue with me any further.”’ | 

‘‘Shall I send for Dr. Green again,” suggested Withers, mildly. A volley 
of shocking curses was his answer, and he hurried from the room telling him- 
self that he ‘‘couldn’t make nothing o’ the business at all.” Ner could the 
Poet, who paced his room excitedly for two hours, wondering how and why the 
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change had been worked in him. His. aésthetic tendencies seemed to lie 
dormant now—the wall paper of his room appeared pale and irritating—a 
' bright, honest red would, he thought, have been far more delightful. The 
anemic pictures which hung upon the wall were also distinctly aggravating— 
those thin arms and bloodless lips were surely atrocities of unspeakable 
ugliness. He wonld have them them taken down at once. Ringing his bell, 
he waited until Withers appeared, and then said quickly :— 

‘“‘ Have these pictures taken down immediately. I don’t like them, and 
won't have them.”’ . 
The trembling Withers hastened to obey. A ladder was fetched, and a 

few minutes later the wall was bare. | 

‘*We must get some others,’’ said the Poet, moodily. ‘* Put on your hat 
and we'll go and buy some.”’ 

Go and buy some! Withers for the tenth time that morning asked 
himeelf if his master had gone mad. Was this the man who had ransacked 
nearly every picture gallery in Bond Street to obtain a certain ‘‘ study ” that 
appealed to his artistic instincts, and who had wandered through Germany in 
the vain attempt to find something else that he never found? Was this the 
man who now talked of buying pictures, as he, Withers, might speak of 
purchasing tallow and soap? Unable to answer the question, the faithful 
retainer followed the Poet out of the house, wondering what would happen 
next. . | : | 
They walked along slowly down St. James’ Street, and as they approached 
the Park two factory girls from an adjoining lamp manufactory in Westminster 
came gaily along, laughing in their irresponsible way. The Poet’s eye glist- 
ened as he gazed at the taller and handsomer of the two, and he whispered to 
Withers :— 

‘“‘ Tell that big girl I want to speak to her.” 

** Are you jokin’, sir?” said Withers, scornfully. 

‘“* Do what you’re told, my man, or I'll soon make you.”’ 

The unhappy servant, thus urged, informed one the girls that “ the gent- 
leman wished to speak to ’er for half a minit.”’ 

The damsel stared and then laughed loudly: ‘‘Garn. Who are yer gittin’ 
at? <A toff like that, too.” 

** Speak to ’im, Mordie,” suggested the other, a heavy-faced, pale little 
creature, ‘‘ p’raps ’e’s taken a fancy to yer.” 

Mordie, thus admonished, appoached the Poct and said, ‘‘ Fancy meetin’ 
you. O, ain’t you a giddy whilk.”’ 

‘*T regret to see,’ observed the Poet, haughtily, ‘‘ that you attribute to me 
fish-like attributes of which I have not the honour of possession. All the 
same, I wish to suggest that you take a walk with me in this Park.” 

He then threw his arm round her waist, and a scuffleensued. A policeman 
beginning to hover on the fringe of the crowd that had gathered to watch 
the antics of a ‘‘ toff” with a factory girl, the two ladies departed hastily, and 
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He then threw his arms around her waist. 


the Poet, having settled his bewildered thoughts, pursued his walk on piecture- 
buying bent. | . 

They came at length to a large shop in Westminster Bridge Road bristling 
with pictures of every hue and description. Enormous landscapes studded 
with amiable cows were marked £2 10s. Od., whilst domestic studies, revealing 
little girls playing with cats and dogs, were to be had at still more reasonable 
rates. The Poet entered the shop and devoted some £25 to the purchase of 
barbarities which would have constrained even an R.A. to tears. A cab was 
requisitioned, the pictures were placed on the roof, and before dinner-time the 
Poet’s room had been converted into a gallery which would have made an 
oleograph factory hide its diminished head for very shame. 


* ~ * 


Two weeks passed. The aggrieved Withers had withdrawn his notice of 
retirement, and had been permitted by the Poet to remain in his service, 
providing that he promised to abstain from further criticisms of his master’s 
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conduct. Recognizing that the position was too comfortable to be abandoned 
for the sake of a rooted objection to vigorous English, and that if he went 
further he might fare even worse, the body servant remained where he was 
and was at peace. 


The Poet grew worse as the days went on. Invited to a very “swagger” 
dance at Lady Babbington-Jones’ house, he misconducted himself in so 
aggressive a manner that many of the guests believed him to be intoxicated, 
and young Babbington-Jones took him aside and suggested a hansom. The 
Poet thereupon hit the hostess’ son very savagely in the left eye, and refused 
to apologise. Two footmen then conducted him to the door and led him 
firmly, but kindly, down the steps, at the foot of which a humane pa 
took him in churge (unofficially) and saw him into a cab. 

This incident was merely one of many. Dining at his eit house one 
Sunday evening, he shocked the guests by kissing a girl in the drawing- | 
room after dinner, and by winking furiously at one of the maids when she 


brought i in coffee. 


‘* Do not misunderstand me,’ "he said, addressing the terrified people, ‘‘I 
worship beauty of any kind, and that girl’s face is wonderfully soothing. May 
I enquire, Mrs. Ffolliott (this was his fiancee’s mother), may I enquire that 


charming young woman’s name?” 


The party broke up suddenly. Everybody was disgusted, and Miss 
Ffolliott broke off the engagement on the spot. The Poet then sought the 
Servant’s Hall and begged the girl whose charms he had already admired to 
‘come out’? with him on the following Sunday. She giggled, and told him 
not to ‘‘carry on,” though she told herself that her good looks at last had 
triumphed over pasty Miss Ffolliott’s sombre attractions, amd that the gentle- 
man, was not a bad judge of female beauty when all was said and done. She 
would not, however, commit herself to promise a meeting, but undertook to 
‘‘see about it.’’ Eventually, to the intense horror of the cook, butler, house- 
maid, aud under-housemaid, the assignation was ratified, and Hyde Park 
‘Corner was fixed upon. 

‘“At half-past four, then, outside St. George's ’Ospital,” said the girl, 
laughing, ‘‘and mind, now, no larks.” 

‘‘T shall be there,” said the Poet, solemnly, ‘‘to the tick.” He could not, 
for the life of him, have explained how the phrase, ‘‘to the tick,’ bad 


developed in his brain. He only knew that it was there, and that he must 
give it voice. Some kisses followed, and he departed. 


Sunday came, and the parlourmaid, Sarah Jenks by name, came with it. 
‘The Poet was punctual to the moment, and raised his hat gracefully. 

‘‘Delighted to see you,” he exclaimed, gallantly, ‘you look charming.” 

“Go hon,” laughed the girl. 

‘That is just what I thought of doing,” responded the Poet, solemnly, 


“but the question is, where are we to go?” 
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| He shocked the guests by kissing a girl in the drawing room after dinner. 
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“T don’t know, I’m sure.” said the girl, listlessly, ‘the Park ain’t 
bad.” 

‘We will disport ourselves in the Park, then,” he said, taking her 
arm in the approved Sunday afternoon fashion, ‘‘and wander through 
its peaceful groves hand in hand, like two children in the old groves of 
Arcadia.” 

‘* Where’s that,” asked Miss Jenks, ace at the Agricultural All or 
Olympia ? ” 

ne aka: ca he echoed, the classic flavour of the word appealing to him 
strangely, ‘‘ what do you know of Olympia ?”’ 

‘*Q, nothin’ much, but I went there once when there was a skatin’ rink, 
and we ‘ad some fun.” 

‘‘ Olympia,” said the Poet, ‘‘ was the abode of the Gods. There was no 


skating there in my time.” 


‘Well, times is changed,” said the girl, pertly, ‘and don’t you forget it.” 
She was beginnlng to tell herself that converse with a swell, as she called 
the Poet in her thoughts, was rather dull, and she sighed for the more racy 


, humours of Mr. Barker, the auctioneer’s young man, who was wont to take 


her out on Sundays and Bank Holidays. However, she consoled herself with 
the thought that the triumph of securing such a person as her present escort 
would more than counterbalance the slowness of his society, and thus 
encouraged, the girl walked along gaily enough. 

Some rain beginning to fall, the Poet suggested an adjournment for tea. 
As they quitted the Park, a young man dressed in a loud check suit, and 
wearing an expansive rose in his coat, walked deliberately up to the Poet and 
enquired what he was doing with ‘his gal.” By a trick of Fate, Mr. Barker 
had thus been brought face to face with his rival, and being a quarrelsome 
‘youth, he proceeded to pour forth some violent abuse on the Poet’s head. 
Miss Jenks stood aside, feeling proud and happy. Not to every girl was it 
given to be thus fought over, and she told herself that this was the most 
triumphant hour of her life. : 

‘‘T fancy there is some mistake,” said the Poet. ‘ This young lady of 
her own accord agreed to meet me.” 

‘* Then she’ll ’ave to choose between us—it’s me or you.” 

‘* By all meaus let it be you,” said the Poet who was beginning to grow 
tired of Miss Jenks’ society. ‘I resign the young lady tou you, my young 
friend, with every wish for the happiness of both of you.” 

‘© Cheek,” cried Mr. Barker—‘‘ bloomin’ cheek.” 

The Poet, however, waited no longer, but walked rapidly away, leaving 
the girl and her aggressive suitor to settle their differences as best they 
could. 

_ “It is very, very remarkable,” he thought, as he walked towards 
Piccadilly, ‘‘ that so many strange incidents connected with the lower 
classes are always occurring to me now. During the past few weeks I 
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have been involved in all sorts of ithbroglios with democratic persons, and I 
am feeling a trifle weary of it. Who could have believed that so extraordinary 
a tendency towards these London barbarians could have existed in Me—Me 
who have been termed the Apostle of the Refined and the Leader of the 
Elect. Strange, very strange.” 

But more was still to come. On arriving home, Withers met him on the 
threshold of his rooms and preferred a humble request to have the following 
Monday, a week hence, granted to him. | | | 

“It’s Bank ‘Oliday, sir, he said, apologetically ; “ and if you could spare 
me, I should like to ’ave the day to myself.” , 

‘Bank Holiday.” echoed the Poet; ‘‘ how sweet a sound the words 
possess. Bank Holiday. Upon my word, there is something very alluring 
and very delightful in that phrase. By the way, what is a Bank Holiday ?” 

‘Well, it don’t trouble gents like you much, sir,” returned Withers, 
crossly, “ but a Bank ’Oliday is a sort o’ general day off for Heverybody of 
the workin’ classes. Ther’s four 0’ sich days every year.” ' 

‘¢ What do people do on such days,” was the Poet's next question. 


ak @ hennythin’ and everythin’. Some goes to the sea-side, and some goes 


to’Ampstead. I don’t like ’Ampstead myself, for it’s low.” | 

‘You can have the day, certainly, Withers,” said the Poet, ‘‘ but I have 
another question to ask. What is the attraction of this Hampstead of which 
you speak ?” 

‘Well, sir, there’s an ’Eath, and swings, and that sort 0’ thing. But it’s 
low, sir, decidedly low.” | 

“Do you know, Withers,”’ remarked the Poet, after a long pause, “ that I 
-have a curious longing to see this Heath, and, moreover, I shall satisfy that 
longing by proceeding there next Monday.” 

He kept his word. When the day arrived, he consigned himself to a cab; 
and was driven to the famous Heath. Many personal remarks were addressed 
to him as he wandered through the crowd. 

“Git yer ‘air cut,” cried one buxom dame, pointing with a spasmodic 
gesture to his elaborate locks. | 

“ Colney ’Atch hout for an’ airin’, that’s wot it is,” screamed another. 

“Where did you get that ‘at,” inquired a third holiday-maker, evincing 
an interest in the Poet’s head-gear which he considered very touching. 


 } 


Throughout the day he was the subject of much comment, all of which 
seemed to him pleasant. He entered into the various sports provided on the 
Heath, and enjoyed them intensely. Especially did he tind the cocoanut 
«© ghies” interesting—nor did the merry-go-rounds appeal to him in vain. No 
coster from the Old Kent Road revelled in his Bank Holiday more keenly than 
the Poet revelled in his. This was life, he told himself—the rest of his 
existence had been a sort of pale vegetation. r 

“Come an’ kiss us, duckie,” cried a couple of frowsy maidens, who were 
engaged in the mysterious pastime known as °° Kiss-in-the-Ring.” 
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“With all my heart,” he exclaimed, and, a few minutes later, he was 
was buffeted from one to the other, his hat many yards away from him, and 
his cheek red with jocular slaps bestowed upon it by the loving damsels. 

‘Chuck it,’ suddenly ejaculated a stout, bullet-headed coster, coming 
forward and throwing himself into a pugilistic attitude, ‘“‘chuck it, and sling 
yer ’ook.”’ 

‘‘Don’t be so silly,” cried one of the girls, addressing the new-comer, — 

‘e’s on’y avin’ a lark.” 

** Lark be blowed!” yelled the furious purveyor of vegetables, who con- 
sidered that no Bank Holiday was complete without a quarrel of some sort, 
and who therefore snatched upon the first excuse for enjoying one; ‘‘’e’s been 
messin’ about my donah, and that’s enuff for me. Up with yer dooks, my 
boy, an’ I’ll show yer ’ow we bring ’em up in our fam’ly.” | 


‘*Up with yer dooks, my boy.” 
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The Poet slowly divested himself of his coat, glared at his aggressor, and 


then ‘‘went in” like aman. The struggle was not prolonged, for a couple of 


policemen intervened, and bore off both combatants to the police-station, the 
Poet leaving a long trail of gore on the turf as he marched on between his 
captors. 

After all, was it not poetical justice? He had taken a certain quantity of 
a costermonger’s vital fluid into his composition, and now it was a coster- 
monger’s privilege to let out that fluid, and thus restore the balance. The 
Poet did not see the situation in that light at the moment, but he saw it after- 
wards, and wrote a humorous article on the subject. But that, as a great 
writer observes, is another story. 

Suffice if it be said that next morning’s papers chronicled the event 
more or less correctly, and one journal which is in the habit of displaying an 
alliterative contents sheet referred to the episode in the words, ‘‘ Peculiar 
Position of Prominent Poet.” The paragraph was discursive and humorous. 
It made several sarcastic allusions to the Poet’s verses, and interspersed 
with the allusions some facts regarding the fracas. The Poet was fined 
forty shillngs with the option of a fortnight’s imprisonment—a sentence 
_which the journal considered extremely light, when it was remembered that 
the mere publication of the volume known as ‘‘ Green Leaves’ should have 
entitled him to six months at least, without the alternative of a fine. But 
then, ‘‘ The Daily ——” was always spiteful, and the Poet wrote political 
leaders for a paper which ‘‘ The Daily ——” especially disliked, hence the 
attack on him. 

Strangely enough the police-court incident closed the Poet’s democratic 
career, and thenceforward he resumed the normal habits of his tribe. The 
pictures to which reference has been made have long since disappeared from 
~ his walls, and the engagement with Miss Ffolliott is renewed. Perhaps the 
blood-letting affray on Hampstead Heath had something to do with the 
alteration, but whether such be the case or not, it is impossible for the present 
chronicler to determine. He states the facts as they occurred, and leaves the 
verdict to them that are interested in studying the question. 
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LOVE IN A MASK. 
By H. A. Hiyxsov. 


hipped Dick Devereux in the Nine Acres. In truth, it would have 


] CONFESS that I never laid my man with less goodwill than when I 
pleased me better to have winged him so that I might the sooner 


‘enjoy his company, since I loved him as dear as my honour. And so I would 


have done, had not they cried out against me so greatly for my meeting with 
Nat Fitzgerald, swearing that I had done ill to put a ball in his shoulder, 
when I might have found his heart, because he was the son of my father’s 
enemy.. 

And Dick Devereux, when I made light of the matter, became angry, and 
swore in his cups that I had forgotten my father’s memory and had brought 
dishonour on his pistols. 

So I must needs call him out to prove that he lied. And, albeit I was 


proud that he would never walk straight again, yet it grieved me to lose his 


company over the wine while he was mending, for he had a pretty wit, and 
his voice was as sweet as ever I heard. Thus it was that when I had seen 


carried to bed I left him to the leech and went to the Angel tavern, where I 


might find in buttered claret a remedy for my sorrow and a friend to share it 
with me, for I had no mind to drink alone. 

At the “‘ Angel’’ I found Peter Burrow, dressed gaily as if for a wedding. 

‘‘’Twas a straight shot,’ said he, ‘‘I never saw a straighter. I'll warrant 
he has little blood in him this minute.” 

‘T confess that his voice is weak,’’ I returned. 

‘‘ Let him say his prayers, for I think you'll be going to his funeral.’’ 

“*T had rather go to your wedding,” I retorted with a glance at his dress. 

‘Why then,” he cried laughing, ‘‘so you may, but I must fight the town 
first.” 

‘* You'll be little good to a lady afterwards,” I made answer. 
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At the ‘‘Angel’’ I Found Peter Burrow. 


“You have no love for women ?” he asked. 

‘“ T confess that I love men better,’ I returned. ‘‘ Who is the lady ?” 

“Who but Betty Barton, and the whole town is mad for her.” 

***Twill be no easy matter to wed her.” 

“Unless you help me.” 

“You may swear that I will,” I made answer, for the adventure pleased 
‘* Tell me what shall I do?” 
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He drew me aside and spoke in a whisper, with a great appearance of 
mystery. * 4 

* To-night, she plays Belinda in the Victory of Love.” 

““°Tis a good name for a play, ’ I said. , 

“After the play she sups with me,’ he went on. 

‘* What, alone ?” I cried, ‘ then Love has won his victory.” 

‘‘No, no,” he exclaimed, impatiently, ‘‘ else I had no need of your 
services.”’ : | 

“ Would you woo her by deputy?” I asked, smiling at his heat. 

“By my soul, that I would not,” he broke out, ‘‘ but she has with her a 
kinswoman, as ugly as she is beautiful, and as vain as, as 

** As a Suitor,”’ I said. . , 

“T do not quarrel with the word,’ he retorted, “and yet I have no reason 
to be confident, seeing that all the ore desires her and she has given me 
little to set my hopes surely upon.” : 

-“T know little of women,” I answered, “ yet I dare swear. that a stout 
heart and a ready sword will win them quicker than a supple knee or a glib 
tongue. You would carry her off?” 

‘* Ave, that I would, though I lose my head for it, could I but find the 


- occasion,” he cried. 
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“°?Twould be doing you wrong to doubt it,” I returned, for a man of wit 
and spirit the occasion will readily be made.” 

“And yet I fear ” he began. 

***Tis no word for a lover,” I said, impatiently. 

~ “Nay, hear me out,’ he exclaimed.“ So no man that I fear, but her 

kinswoman, since I have kissed her hand.’ 

‘* Then make amends by kissing her ea I returned. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

‘* You do not understand,” he cried, as though I had wronged him. 

‘“My understanding is at your service, if you but humour it,” I made 


answer. 

He put his lips to my ear. 

‘Mrs. Fortescue thinks that I love her and not Betty at all,” he whispered. 
‘** Look you here, Pierce Butler, you are a pretty fellow enough, and § so you 
can help me in the matter.” 

‘“* How shall I help you, knowing little of women ?” I asked. 

** Kiss her hand as though you languished; cover your eyes with your 
hand and swear that you are dazzled by her beauty; vow that the rose was 
never half so fair as her brow, and that the bloom of the poppy is on her 
cheeks. Let you imagination run riot in doing her courtesies.” 

“Tf Betty Barton be as fair as they say, ‘twill be no tax on my imagin- 
ation,” I replied. 

‘‘Betty Barton!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Why, I spoke of Mrs. Fortescue. 
Pierce, you are pledged to help me.” 
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‘‘ Aye, so I will, with my sword, but I want no wife.” He looked at me 
keenly. 

‘* Tis well that you do not,” he said, ‘‘ for I had begun to fear.” 

‘What ?”’ I asked, smiling. 

‘Tt matters not since you have no mind to marry. But speak the lady 
fair, so that she forget me for the time and I find Betty’s ear. When I seek 
Betty, ’tis oftener Mrs. Fortescue that welcomes. Come, it is time for the 
play. When it is done, I will present you.”’ 

Now, it is true that I thought little of women, and showed them no more 
courtesy than an honourable gentleman was bound to do, who would choose 
the green sward with a pistol in front of him rather than the boudoir carpet 
and a lady’s face. Yet I confess that Peter Burrow’s words whetted my 
curiosity ; albeit, I had no thought to do other than help him if I might. I 
could not be ignorant that Betty Barton had caught the town by her beauty, 
and still more by her wit and virtue, since the most rake-helly of the bucks 
whispered no word against her. And that she had spirit too, I could not 
doubt since she had put a ball in Buck Whaley’s shoulder, wheu he would 
have carried her off, and so he lost a thousand guineas and near all the blood 
that was in his body. Yet he, when he could find his breath, swore that he 
was rightly served, since Betty Barton was the most beautiful and most 
virtuous lady in the kingdom. 

And, in truth, I could not deny that those who praised Betty Barton’s 
beauty had reason, and yet it was not her beauty—albeit she was fair enough— 
that pleased me so much as her spirit and the elegance of her figure, for I dare 
swear that none ever yet played the part of Belinda in The Victory of Love 
one half so bravely nor with so much tenderness. I felt my blood grow hot 
when the rascal Belemer kissed her hand, playing at love with her, while she 
sighed her passion into his ear. I forgot where I was and the company about 
me, watching her. | 

‘Confess, Pierze, that you have never yet seen 1 woman half so beautiful,” 
Peter Burrow whispered. 

I could have struck him in the face for reminding me of his presence, and 
for anger because it was only a play had moved me so—I, that was used to 
deeds and had ever scorned playing with love as with the sword. 

‘Aye, she is fair enough by candle-light,” I returned. ‘‘ Yet I dare 
swear that in the sunlight there are many ladies in this city to outshine 
her.” 

I cannot tell if she heard my words, for, as I spoke, she turned her 
eyes full upon me. ‘“‘If love be false,” she cried out, and her voice 
quivered with passion, ‘‘I would not live another day, but die believing, 
not bereft.” 

My eyes fell before hers, and my blood burned in my temples. 

‘* Let her think me a chur] if she will,” I said to myself. ‘‘ What matters 
it since I do but play the lackey to her lover?” 
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Yet it pleased me but little to think that, albeit I wore a sword, yet a 
woman should find me lacking in courtesy. So I thought no more of the 
play but only of Betty Barton, and cursed my folly because I was sworn to 
help my friend to win her. 

The shouts of the company roused me so that I knew the play was already 
finished. Peter Burrow caught me by the arm. 

‘* Awake, Sir Caqldheart,” he cried. ‘‘ To-night you will meet the God- 
dess of Love.” | 

Like one in a dream I rose and followed him,. remembering nothing, until 
I bowed low before Miss Betty Barton, the lower that I might hide the shame 
in my eyes. 

She was no longer the proud and passionate Belinda, albeit wit sparkled 
in her eyes and humour curved her cheek. 

“Have I pleased my lords?’’ she asked, smiling, and making us-a 
courtesy. 

Peter Burrow caught her hand to his lips. 

““You have conquered a nation,” he cried, ‘‘ Belinda is Queen of the City.” 

“Tis but a ghostly victory,’”’ she retorted, ‘‘ seeing that Belinda is dead.”’ 

“She is come to life again, in Betty Barton,’’ said Burrow, while I 
remained silent, caring no longer for Belinda. | 

““ Mr. Batler does not believe it,” she cried, ‘‘ since he cares nothing for 
Belinda. | 

‘‘ Belinda is dead indeed,” I made answer. 

‘* Dead, sir,’’ she repeated, with some anger, while Peter Burrow made as 
though he would stand between us. 

*““ Aye, since Betty Barton is alive, who will think on Belinda ?” 

She looked at me doubtfally for a moment, then a smile caressed her 
features. She swept me a courtesy. . 

‘“‘T am no artist, sir,” she said, ‘‘ since it is more agrecable to me that 
Betty Barton be loved than Belinda praised.” 

“Then you should be happy indeed,” cried Peter Burrow, ‘‘ since all the 
town loves you. Of that you cannot be ignorant.” 

The colour rose in her cheeks. 

“They use me as a reason for their quarrels,” she seid, with some 
bitterness. ‘‘’Tis not for love of me but for their own vanity, that they 
fight in my name. You will sup with us?” and she turned to me. 

IL bowed, murmuring my thanks for so great an honour. 

‘*Tis no honour, since Belinda is dead,” she answered, smiling. Then 
she led the way to her coach. So we went with her to the Eight Bells 
Tavern, where she was lodged. There she begged us to pardon her for 
leaving us a while. 

‘*T make but a sorry hostess,” she said, “but my aunt will bid you 
welcome.’’ Then she left us. 

‘You will play your part?” whispered Peter. 
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‘* Aye, I will play my part,” I answered, ungraciously enough, for indeed 
I had now less stomach for the business than before, yet having given my 
pledge, I must not draw back. 

‘‘Mrs. Fortescue,” he exclaimed. | | 

I turned and bowed low to a lady who stood upon the threshold. She 
was scarce taller than Miss Barton, and not near so slender. Her face doubt- 
less had once been handsome, yet now it was wrinkled, and what I could see 
of it for the patches were very yellow. Her hands indeed were beautiful, 
- being not unlike those of her kinswomen, albeit she wore a great number of 
rings on her fingers. She-was very richly dressed, being in this matter also 
unlike Miss Barton who, save when on the stage, was wont to dress very 
simply as though she intel little for jewels. 

Remembering my promise, I’ knelt and kissed her hand. She tapped my 
cheek playfully with a large fan that she carrie]. : . 

“Tis a pretty eonriegy she said. ‘Yet I think it were well out of 
fashion.”’ 7 

‘“Why so, Madam?” I asked. 

‘Since it is the way to a lady’s heart,’’ she returned, looxing at me coyly 
from behind her fan. : : 

‘“*T thought that the lips were nearer,’ I went on. 

‘Tis the heart that gives the hand, though the lips may promise. 
Which would you have ?” 

‘The heart, since the lips may be forsworn.’ 

All the while Peter Burrow waited impatiently nor cared to conceal how 
ill-pleased he was that Betty Barton should delay so long. And this I think 
pleased Mrs. Fortescue well, since he made no pretence of liking her company. 

“* Mr. Burrow is impatient for supper,” she said, at last. ‘‘ Let us not 
delay any longer!” And she put her hand on my arm. 

‘* And Miss Barton ?” Burrow cried out. 

‘Ah, I had forgotten. Pray forgive me, and Mr. Butler, too, since his 
pretty speeches have made me to forget that I am her messenger.” 

“Her messenger!” Peter exclaimed. 

She made him a curtsey, and I swear that she was as graceful as: many a 
younger woman. 

-** Even so, sir,’ she added, coldly. ‘‘ Miss Barton begs that you will 
pardon her, but she is weary and needs rest. Later, she herself will beg your 
forgiveness.” 

Looking at Peter Burrow’s face I could scarce refrain from laughter. For 
a moment he did not speak for anger and amazement at the tr ick that Miss 
Barton had played upon. 

Then he turned to Miss Fortescue and made her a low bow. 

‘* Madam,” he said, ‘‘ I thank you for your courtesy, but indeed I fear that 
to-night I should make a dull companion. My friend is a man of parts and I 
do not doubt has wit enough to season your supper.” 
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‘‘T make no doubt that he has,” the lady answered. with dignity, 
‘*‘ Mr. Butler, the supper waits.”’ 

Now albeit I had gone into the matter unwillingly enough, yet now I could 
not but see in it a prospect of some diversion. I was as ignorant as Peter 
Burrow appeared to be, and no less surprised as to why Miss Barton had 
played such a trick upon her lover. 

Yet as for Mrs. Fortescue, I could not but confess that I had never a 
wittier or more agreeable companion to my supper, so that 1 went near 
forgetting her yellow face and her wrinkles, listening to her voice which was 
singularly sweet. 

At length she rose to leave me, begging me to forgive her, and in token 
thereof, to remain and drink my wine at leisure. 

‘‘T am but a poor hostess,” she said. 

‘* T never knew one better,” I cried. 

‘“So you forgive me that Iam not Betty Barton.” 

‘‘ There is no reason to forgive you.”’ 

“Yet they say that she is beautiful,” she went on, watching me. 

‘‘T care not what they say, but I will swear that she is good and has spirit.” 

She turned ther eyes from me, so that I feared that maybe I had 
offended her by speaking in praise of her kinswoman. 

‘“‘T think she has spirit,” she returned, very gently, ‘‘and I hope that she 
is good.’ 

** IT could wager my life upon it,” I cried. 

‘‘Good night,” she said, giving me her hand. So I knelt and kissed 
it. She made me a courtesy and left me. Then I went back to my wine. 

‘Her heart is young and makes a light footstep, albeit her face betrays 
her,” I muttered, thinking that Peter Burrow might have dealt more tenderly 
with her and forgiven her because Betty Barton had deceived him. The wine 
Was generous and warmed my heart to her. 

I was thinking of taking my leave, when the door opened very gently, and 
Betty Barton herself came in. 

I rose from my seat and bowed coldly to her, for I had not yet 
forgiven ber for slighting us, since 1 made no doubt that her indisposition 
was feigned. 

‘* Have you supped well, sir ?”” she asked, smiling. 

¢ Ave, well indeed,” I returned. ‘‘ And never in better company.” 

“My aunt thinks well of you and praises your wit.” 

“ For that, I thank vou,’ I made answer. 

‘* And for nothing else ?’’ she cried, and her eves mocked me. 

For Mrs. Fortescue’s company.” 

‘7 fear that my aunt’s heart is in danger,’ she went on. 

‘*T swear that I went near losing my own.” 

‘She thinks you a man of spirit,’ she said, watching me. 

I bowed in silence, 
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‘‘Who would protect a lady’s honour and no‘ boast of it after?” she 
continued, and I could not tell if she mocked me. 

‘*T dare answer for that,” I cried. ‘‘ Does Miss Barton doubt me ?” 

‘‘That she does not, since Mrs. Fortescue swears to it, and years have 
given her wisdom.” 

‘*T did not count her years,’ I said, coldly. 

‘* Yet you are not blind.” 

‘‘T think her wit dazzled me,” I returned. 

She came closer to me. : | 

‘‘ You kissed my aunt’s hand, will you not kiss mine?” she asked, and 
the mockery was gone from her voice. 

So I raised her hand to my lips and kissed it. The blood filled her cheeks 
and she looked down at her feet. 

‘* She is a foolish woman as I am, 

‘“T thought her very wise.” 

‘‘No woman that has a heart is wise,’’ she made answer. 

‘* But if she lose it ?”’ 

‘‘ Then she only increases her sadness, not her wisdom. Will you drink 
to a toast ?”’ 

She poured out the wine with delicate fingers.. Then I raised the glass 
and,waited for her toast, she seemed to have some difficulty in finding words. 

“Drink,” she cried at last, ‘‘ to the woman who chooses folly rather than 
wisdom that she may win the desire of her heart.” 

‘‘ Who is the woman ?” I asked, watching her in some surprise. 

‘‘ The woman is—Betty Barton.”’ 

‘‘ May she win the desire of her heart,” I said, coldly, and drank the wine 
as though it were vinegar, for now I had little doubt that she loved Peter 
Burrow and had feigned indisposition the better to win him. 

Before I could regain my wits she had gone and left me alone. 

‘* Whether she be Belinda or Betty Barton,” I cried, ‘‘ I will see her no more.” 

Then I bethought me of how I had a Peter Burrow to help him in 
the matter if he desired it. 

‘‘ He needs no help of mine,’’ I antigrel, ‘“‘ seeing that he has won her,” 
and in my heart I could not wish him joy. 

A se’nnight after that I had supped with Mrs. Fortescue, Peter Burrow 
burst in upon me. His face betrayed the liveliest gratification. 

‘‘ Wish me joy, Pierce,’’ he cried, ‘‘ for to-day there is no man happier in 
the kingdom.” 

‘*T am not like to rival you in happiness,” I said. ‘‘ Who has left you a 
fortune ?”’ 

‘* Fortune !”’ he exclaimed, scornfully ; ‘‘ what fortune would you set 
against the Queen of Love who shall be my wife this day ?” 

‘Miss Betty Barton !” I cried. 

‘‘ Aye; who else ?” 
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she murmured. 
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“T thought that she loved you,” I said, remembering her toast. He 
smiled complacently, as though it were folly to doubt it. 

‘* Listen, Pierce,’’ he went on; ‘“‘ I need your help.” 

‘“‘T do not understand, since she loves you,’’ I made answer. 

‘She would marry a man of spirit.” 

‘*T do not doubt it.”’ 

~ “Who would risk his life to possess her ?”’ 

“Tt is the way of women,” I retorted. ‘“ What would you have me do?”’ 

“In the morning she goes to Clapook to visit Lady Blake. She will go 
instead to the Church of St. Bride.” ) 

' * You will carry her off to prove you a man of spirit?” I asked, smiling. 

‘*°T will please her better.” 

‘What would you have me do?”’ 

“Meet us at noon by the Church of St Bride, with swords and pistols, lest 
there be trouble, since I know no man in the city, save Pierce Butler, that 
would not kill me to have her.” | 

So, with a sad heart, I promised to do as he wished, albeit it would have 
pleased me better to have called him out and ae him on the Down of 
Claphook. 

* Will Mrs. Fortescue be at the wedding ?”’ I asked. 

His face grew dark with anger. . 

‘““T never came so near hating a woman,” he cried. ‘I would that she 
were a lan.” 7 

‘*T thought she had wit and discretion,” I said, smiling at his anger. 

“Then marry her, Pierce, since you think so highly of her virtues.” 

‘* T will think on the matter,” I returned. 

The next day I kept my pledge, and by noon stood ila at the Church 
of St. Bride. The sacristan eyed me narrowly. He was an old man, and had 
dug many graves, but weddings pleased him better, since they brought him 
more guineas, especially if the bridegroom were young and his blood warm for 
his wedding. 

***Tis a most noble gentleman ?”’ said he. 

‘* There is no doubt of it,’ I returned. 

‘And a most beautiful lady ?” 

‘The lady is accounted beautiful,” I made answer, turning my back upon 
him, for his avarice wearied me. 

‘“‘T never knew a gentleman to be late for his wedding,” he croaked, ‘‘ see, 
here they come.”’ 

The coach came rapidly to the gate. Beside it rode Peter Burrow, gaily 
dressed for his wedding. He swept off his hat to the company. Then he 
leaped to the ground, and flinging open the door, he handed the lady from the 
coach and led her to the gate where I stood. She was heavily veiled so that 
I could not see her face. But as I bowed low before her, she made a courtesy. 
Then I followed them into the church. 
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‘Unveil your face, sweetheart,’’ Peter Burrow domes when we stood 
before the altar. ‘‘I would have them see my bride’s beauty.” 

She raised her hands dutifully and ee back the white veil, making him 
a curtsey as she did so. ; 

‘‘ Mrs. Fortescue!” I cried out, for it was she, and not Betty Barton at 
all. As for Peter Burrow, he leoked bewildered as one that wakes slowly from 
an oe dream. 

** At your service, sir,” the ‘ai said, turning to me. ‘‘ This gentleman 
has carried me hither against my will and would force me to marry him,” and 
- she smiled as though she found much entertainment in the business. . 

= neat | you!” cried Burrow, his face crimson with passion. ‘‘ I would 
rather die.”’ 

- “Tis the penalty for carrying off a mays Mrs. Fortescue returned, 
smiling sweetly. 

“Tam ready to pay the peaaty, he burst out. ‘‘I have been tricked, 
and will pay for my duluess.”’ 

“ You will not marry me, having ene me hither to my dishonour ?” 
the lady said again. 

‘*T will not marry you—I would rather die,”’ and he turned his back upon her. 

Upon this, the company broke out, murmuring against him because he 
wronged the lady so greatly, for her meekness and gentleness had caught 
them, albeit she could boast of little beauty. She turned her eyes upon 
my face, as though she expected me to speak. Then I could be silent no 
longer. 

-‘* Madam,” I said, taking her hand, ‘‘I am but a poor wooer and there is 
little time to win your heart. If you will give me your hand, I will strive to 
win it.” ; , 

Her eyes flashed a moment into mine. She made me a low courtesy. 

‘TI will marry you, sir,” she said, humbly, “ and, in truth, I think I have 
found a better husband and a more honourable gentleman than Mr. Peter 
Burrow.” 

So I stood beside Mrs. Fortescue and was made her husband, striving all 
the while to forget Betty Barton. 

When we turned to leave the church, I saw that Peter Burrow was no 
longer there. So when I had handed the lady into the coach, I dispatched 
a swift messenger to Currabeg that all things might be made ready to wel- 
come my bride. Then I mounted my horse, and rode slowly by the side of 
the coach. 

Tn truth, ‘twas a sorry trick that fortune had played upon me, seeing that 
I had gone forth to see Peter Burrow marry metty. Barton, and was returned 
home wedded myself to Mrs. Fortescue. 

When we reached Currabeg, I lifted my wife from the coach, and bade 
her welcome to her new home. She thanked me in a whisper, but did not 
raise her veil. 
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‘I will await you in the supper-chamber,’’ I said, leaving her with a 
‘maid-servant. Then I called for wine, and took a deep draught of buttered 


‘claret, which, in truth, I stood much in need of, being married and having 
little love for my. wife, and thinking, too, how Peter Burrow would wed Betty 
Barton and make the town laugh when they heard how I had been trapped. 

White I thought on these things the door of the supper chamber was 
-opened gently, and I rose to greet my wife. 

‘“‘ Betty Barton!” I cried out in amaze, for it was she and not Mrs. 
Fortescue, that stood on the threshold. 

‘Not Betty Barton any longer,’’ she said, coming nearer to me. 

“Who then ?” I said, wondering if I dreamed. 

‘“‘ Betty Butler,” she whispered, and her cheeks grew warm. 

‘Tt is impossible !”’ I cried, almost beside myself to think that she loved 
‘me and that 1 had lost her, ‘as long as Mrs. Fortescue is alive.” 

She broke into laughter. 

‘She is dead, as dead as Belinda, but Betty Barton is alive, and has this 
-day wedded Pierce Butler.” 

‘“‘T do not understand,”’ I said, beginning to understand. 

“Since I played Mrs. Fortescue as I played Belinda, but to better purpose, 
seeing that Mrs. Fortescue has won a loyal husband, and Belinda has lost an 
‘unworthy lover.” 
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THE INTERPOSITION 
OF NICK. 


By Exizasetra M. Moon. 


"ELL, young one,” said Lascelles, affectionately putting his hang 
on his schoolboy brother's shoulder as that important young 
man jumped out of the train, “‘ turned up al] right, eh ?” 

‘* Hallo, old man,” said Nick, as coolly as though he were greeting his. 
brother after a day’s absence. ‘‘I say, porter, my traps are in the last van. 
Such noodles these chaps are, Bert, I’ve been tipping all the way down.” 

But when his luggage had been secured, and he was sitting in the hanson. 
beside his brother, his lordly airs vanished, and the delight and satisfaction 
within him bubbled up irresistibly. He caught hold of Lascelles’ hand and 
squeezed it; then he leaned his freckled cheek against his senior’s shoulder ; 
then, ashamed of such an outburst of feeling, he straightened himself, flecked 
an imaginary speck of dust! off his sleeve with his gloves, and broke into a 
whistle. 

‘You are really glad to see me, young one 2?” 

“By Jove, 1 am!" said Nick, emphatically. ‘ What a blessing the 
fellows took ill and they had to trot the rest of us off, or I suppose I would 
have been shut up there for another twelve months, and it’s a beastly fraud 
spending your vacation in school.” 

‘I'm a brute, Nick,” said Lascelles, remorsefully. ‘‘ But, upon my soul, 
only one hour ago I was wishing I had asked Mr. Elliot to keep vou down 
there somewhere, instend of dragging you up here.”’ 

Eh ?” said Nick, blankly. 

“You'll find town dull; it isu't Dorineourt, you know. But I'm glad to- 
see your phiz again, young one. - 

‘“‘ That’s a good job,” sail Nick, rather huffily. ‘‘ Theres no place like- 
Dorincourt, but it would be a howling wilderness without you. You are never 
at the old place now, Bert. Have you turned against it ?” 
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‘“* Not I,” said Lascelles, carefully avoiding Nick’s round, blue eyes. ‘‘ It 
is a dear old place, but it was a dead alive sort of existence at the best, and 
London suits me admirably.” 

‘* Does it though ?” said Nick, with uncomplimentary flatness. ‘‘ It jolly 
well does'nt! Never saw you looking so seedy in my life, and a darning needle 
is thicker than you by long chalks,” 

- Lascelles laughed, and his handsome face lost for a minute its look of 
care. 

‘“* You flattering young beggar! Is that the way you are going to talk 
about me to Cynthia ?” 

Nick’s face grew suddenly grave and rather censorious. 

* Well, I don’t know—depends on the girl, you know. Don’t think much 
of her name. Women are queer cattle, especially yirls—full of fuss and 
faddy. I bet I won’t be able to cheep before her.” 

* You'll love her, youngster. She is as lovely as an angel, and as good 
and true, and as far above me as the Heavens are above the earth !” 

Nick’s wide mouth expanded in a eon grin. : 

‘‘That’s quite a matter of opinion,” he said, encouragingly. ‘‘ Between 
you and me, Bert, you wouldn’t be a bad-looking chap if you put on a bit 
more flesh, and your eyes didn’t look as if they wanted to get out at the back 
of your head. As it is, you aren't bad, you know, and you don’t take airs 
about it.” | | 

‘Thank you, Nick,” said Lascelles, accepting this scanty praise with as 
much meekness as though he did not know that there was not a handsomer 
face than his in all London—handsome in spite of lines of care and a hollow- 
ness of cheek that had not been there even one year ago. 

He leaned forward to watch something in the street, and Nick looked at 
him furtively, with a puzzled expression in his merry eyes and a sudden and 
unexplainable aching of his boyish heart, and almost unconsciously he sighed. 

Lascelles turned quickly. 

‘* Tired, young one ?”’ ; 

“Tired !”’ said Nick, contemptuously. ‘‘ With a bit of a run like that! 
T'll tell you what, I was thinking of Dorincourt and old Major Jogberry just 
then. The old chap must find it pretty slow without one of us. Masters said 
he would write and tell me if the dear old fellow was ill or anything.” 

‘* Masters is in town with me, Nick.”’ 

‘“What!’’ Nick’s eyes were round with dismay. ‘‘ The poor beggar has 
got no one to look after him, then ?”’ 

‘* Major Jogberry is well cared for, Nick, I promise you that. Here we - 
are at my quarters, jump out.”’ 

Nick got out with an unbelieving shake of his head, and a woe-begone 
droop of his mouth, But when Masters came hurrying out with an 
unmistakable smile on his wooden face, and an odd twinkle in his eyes, there 
was someone behind him—someone who waddled on four bandy legs and © 
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looked out on the world with a pair of bulging eyes that were full of wisdom 
and benignity—someone that caused Nick to dart forward with a frantic yell 
of joy, for it was Major Jogberry in person, the old bulldog who had been 
born on the very same day as Nick himself. 

“* Satisfied, eh, young one ?” said Lascelles, good-naturedly. 

‘*T should just think so,” said Nick, turning up his red, excited face that 
Major Jogberry had literally licked all over. ‘‘ By Jove, I could have screamed 
the roof of my head off when I saw the dear old beggar. And he knew me at 
once, didn’t he Masters ?” 

‘“Of course he did, Mr. Nick,”’ said Masters, who had been hovering round 
them with suppressed chuckles of delight. ‘Of ia he knew you, Mr. 
Nick, sir; and he’s as lively as a puppy for all his age.” 

‘Bert,’ said Nick, solemnly, ‘‘you’re a good fellow, I might have known 
you wouldn’t leave the old chap to mope by himself. Why, it is nearly as 
good as being at Dorincourt, you, and I, and Masters, and Major Jogberry all 
up here together.” 

‘Still harping on Dorincourt,”’ said Lascelles, with an impatient shrug of 
his shoulders, and a sharp note in his voice. ‘‘ ‘There, come along, young one, 
and let us: see what Mrs. Done and Masters have get for our tea. I thought: 
you would like tea after your journey, lad. You used to be a regular old 
woman for your tea.”’ 

“And I am still,” said Nick, grinning, ‘when I ean get it.” 

Tea was half over when Lascelles, interrupting Nick in a very graphic 
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~ account he was giving of a contest between one of the masters and a boy, in 


which, according to Nick, the latter, though obviously in the wrong, came off 
conqueror, said suddenly : 

‘*Come, young one, don’t you feel any curiosity to see Cynthia?” 

‘“‘ Yes, certainly,’ said Nick, politely, but looking wretched. 

“ Well, you needn't twist about like that, she isn’t in the room. There's 
her portrait on the mantelpiece.” _ 

Nick strolled across the room and subjected the big panel photograph of 


Cynthia Fleming in her presentation dress to a critical survey. 


Then he pulled a wry face. 

‘“ Where is she ?”’ he said, bluntly. ‘I see nothing but fuss and feathers. 
Is it a puzzle—find the girl?” 

~ Laseelles laughed. 

“Try the other, Nick.” 

This was Cynthia in a simple cotton frock, with a little Scotch terrier under 
her arm. 

Nick eved this with extreme approval. 

“Nice little dog,”’ he said at last. 

Lascelles waxed impatient. 

“You provoking young beggar, have you nothing to say about 
Cynthia ?”’ 
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. ‘She looks a brick,” said Nick, cautiously. ‘‘If she’s as jolly as she 
dooks, she'll do.” 

‘‘ She is, depend upon it, young one. Now what are you going to do with 
yourself to-night ? ”’ 3 i 

Nick, evidently under the impression that some sacrifice was expected from 
‘him, politely suggested a visit to Cynthia. 

‘* She’s out of town, Nick, at some big affair in the country, but we'll go 
round to Portman Square to-morrow. And, unfortunately, I have an engage- 
ment—er—” he spoke in a queer, hesitating way, and kept his eyes fixed 
upon his plate. ‘‘ But Masters can go with you to the theatre, old man, if 
you care about it.” 

Nick’s face fell for an instant; then he brightened up and thought it would 
be good fun to hear Masters’ opinion of a play. 

It was precious little of the play he heard or saw, Masters said afterwards, 
for Mr. Nick’s tongue went like a clapper all the time, telling him this and 
that about his school. But coming home the boy became curiously silent, and 
Masters, who was accustomed to Lascelles’ late hours, though he grieved over 
them with all his honest heart, had little difficulty in persuading him to go to bed. 

‘It’s no use waiting up for the master Mr. Nick, for it’s not likely that 
he will be back for a good bit yet.”’ 

So, after dawdling about for a while, Nick confessed to feeling uncommonly 
drowsy, and went off to his room, taking Major Jogberry with him. 

But when he got into bed the drowsiness left him, and he lay wide awake 
listening to:'the rumbling cabs, and straining his ear to catch the first sound ~ 
of Bert's return. At last he fell asleep and dreamt of the pretty young mother 
he had never seen. He thought she was kneeling beside him in great distress, 
and begging him to forgive her. Nick started up in a tremor. He was wide 
awake now, and conscious that someone had been in the room, for he distinctly 
heard the sound of his door closing. Then, immediately afterwards, Lascelles’ 
door was shut, and he heard his brother moving about in his room. ‘Nick lay 
down with a sigh of relief, for his dream was vividly before him. Bert had 
returned and had come in to see him. Good old Bert! He turned over on 
his side and prepared to go to sleep again; but some indefinable feeling came 
over him and chased all thoughts of sleep away. He would go and see if Bert 
wanted anything. So he jumped ont of bed and old Major Jogberry 
jumped after him with a little low whine of satisfaction. 

Nick turned the handle of Bert’s door noiselessly and peeped in. 

Bert was standing before the fireplace fully dressed. His back was to- 
wards the door, but he appeared to be looking at the painting of their pretty, 
girlish mother that hung over the mantelpiece. At last, with a groan of 
indescribable despair he raised his hand and turned the sweet smiling face 
to the wall. Then he lifted something off the mantelshelf, and Nick caught a 
glimpse of the deadly thing with its ominous glitter, and the pale, haggard 
face that was twisted out of all likeness to handsome Lascelles. 
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For an instant the boy stood ina kind of stupor. Then, with one stride,. 
he was across the room and had snatched the pistol from Bert’s fingers. | 


‘Old chap,” he said, quietly, ‘‘ you gave me a regular tun. Dad never 
liked to see us fooling with these things.”’ 

** Nick!’ said a harsh, broken voice, ‘‘ What brought you here? Give 
that pistol to me. Do you hear, boy ?—give it to me, and leave the room.” 

‘*T won't and that’s flat,” said Nick hoarsely. ‘‘ You’re out of sorts, Bert,. 
that’s what you are—regularly hipped. And when a fellow gets like that he’s 
not to be trusted with a thing like this.” 

Lascelles came towards him, his face ghastly, a crazy light in his- 
hollow eyes. Nick stood his ground unflinchingly, the hand holding the 
pistol behind his back, but all the colour had gone out of his round, freckled: 
cheeks. 
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‘Nick, give me that pistol. How dare you defy me! I don’t want to — 


hurt you, but—” ; 

‘* No, old chap,”’ said Nick, with a sob in his voice, ‘‘ you never did bully 
me, and you are not going to begin now, just when we are going to be so jolly 
together.” 

The other stopped and stared at him; then he threw up his arms with a 
wild laugh that echoed in Nick’s memory for years after. 

“ Jolly together! My God! Do you know what Iam Nick ?—a ruined 
gambler. Ruined—ruined! I’m a beggar to-night—I’m Lascelles of Dorin- 
court no longer! I’m ruined, and I’ve beggared you!” 

Nick's horrified eyes seemed to start out of his head. 

“Dye lost all at play, Nick,’’ continued Lascelles, hoarsely, ‘‘ I’ve been 
losing for weeks. I tried to pull up for her sake and yours, but 1 wanted 
to try and get something back. I went on and on—and now I’ve lost—all.” 

Nick tried to speak, but a big lump came into his threat-and choked 
him. 

‘*Nick, lad, I’ve been your curse! I’ve robbed you, young one, and you 
were left in my care.” The last words the poor old Governor said were : 
‘You're Lascelles of Dorincourt, now, Bert, and I trust to you to make it all 
straight for the little lad.’ And this is what I’ve done.” 

He dropped into a chair and hid his face in his hands, and began to 
sob—heavy, deep-drawn, tearless sobs that racked his ideas from head to 
foot. ~ 
Nick was terrified, but he never showed it. He went across and put his 
arm boyishly round his brother’s neck. 

‘*T say, old chap, don’t. It’s not a bit of good you know. And you 
needn't bother your head about me; I’m as right as a trivet, as long as I 
have you, Bert.” Nick’s voice, that he tried to keep so steady, trembled 
piteously. ; 

Bert, without raising his head stretched out his hand, and Nea seized 
it, and held on to it as though he would never let it go in this world 
again. 

‘* And you'll see, old chap,” went on Nick, quite cheerily, and clearing his 
throat at a great rate, ‘‘ that we'll get on swimmingly. When things get as 
_ bad as they can they can’t get any worse you know; and heaps of fellows get 
into holes, and come out again as easy as winks.” 

There was a long pause. Nick fidgeted first with one foot then with one 
foot then with the other; his young heart was bursting, and he could have 
flung himself down beside his brother and given vent to the pent-up emotions 
within him, but he was too wise for that. So he clung to the brown fingers 
that lay in his so inertly, and administered little soothing pats, and came 
out with a caressing ‘‘ Don’t, old fellow’ and ‘‘ It'll all come straight, you'll 
see,” nowand again. And at last Bert lifted his haggard face, and met Nick’s 
eyes with a tremulous smile. 
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‘*God bless you, young one. I’m the first of the Lascelles to disgrace 
the name and act the coward. If it hadn’t been for you——” he stopped 
with a shudder. Then he went on brokenly: ‘‘ You are a good litile chap, Nick, 
and I'll try and make it up to you. I was mad, Nick, before God I didn’t 
mean to wrong you.” 4 

“Who says you meant to wrong me?”’ said Nick, testily. ‘“ You shut up 
about me, Bert. I’m all right. The ptace was yours, and the money was 
yours, you could do as you liked. It would be beastly cheek if anyone said 
you couldn’t. And perhaps—’’ with a sudden inspiration—‘“‘ Cynthia would 
have kicked against Dorincourt, it’s a ramshackle old place,” and poor Nick 
gulped as he spoke, for Dorincourt, with its smooth lawns on which the young 
rabbits frisked in the quiet hours, und the ancient sycamore trees whose 
boughs swept the ground, was to him an earthly paradise. 

‘* Nick,” said Lascelles, hoarsely. ‘‘ Don’t, young one—don’ t—speak 
about her; I can’t bear it yet. It’s all over—lI’ve set her free. Ina few 
hours she'll have the letter. She'll forget me in time ; I was never worthy: of 
her.” He hung his head with a groan. 

Nick stared and was evidently on the point of remonstrating, but the 
expression on his brother’s haggard face checked him. He busied himself in 
pulling up the blind and letting in the faint, cold light of morning. He 
respected his brother's wishes, and often as the name of Cynthia came to as 
lips he resolutely refrained from mentioning her. 

All through the long-houred day that followed, when the two Lascelles sat 
together trying to realize that they were Lascelles of Dorincourt no longer, 
Nick was the chceriest of companions. Full of odd, impossible plans, and 
audacious jokes that more than once brought a shadow of a smile upon 
Lascelles’ despairing eyes. But when evening came, and the old family 
lawyer, hastily summoned, was closeted with Lascelles, listening to the 
harrowing confession of extravagauce—of mad yielding to temptation and all 
its consequences, Nick came down spick and span in his smart Eton suit, and 
without saying a word to anyone he and Major Jogberry set off to Portman 
Square to call upon Cynthia Fleming. 

The powdered footman who answered the door evidently recognized Major 
Jogberry, and regarded Nick with a faint gleam of interest in his stolid 
countcnance. 

Miss Fleming was indisposed, and saw no visitors. 

‘“‘ She'll see me,”’ said Nick, loftily, “‘ 2m Mr. Lascelles’ brother, and my 


business is very urgent.” 


The man returned in a few minutes, with the interest in his face augmented 
by undoubted curiosity, and showed Nick into the cool morning room where a 
girl sat at a writing table in the window. 

She rose and came slowly towards him as‘he entered, and he saw that it 
was Cynthia. Not the Cynthia of the photographs with their bright, smiling 
look, but a Cynthia with pride and suffering in her colourless face and dark, 
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thoughtful eyes. She stoop down to caress Major Jogberry, who greeted 
her with shrill barks of delight ; then came to Nick and held out her hand. 
Nick looked at her hard. 

‘This is Nick, isn’t it?’’ she said, simply. ‘‘I would have known you 
anywhere, Nick; and yet youjare not a bit like your brother.” 

Nick’s serious face wrinkled up drolly. 

‘* By Jove, I should just think not! Bert is the handsomest fellow I ever 
saw.” 

Cynthia turned her face away with a quiver of her lips that sobered Nick 
in an instant. 
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‘‘ Look here,” he burst out boyishly, putting his hand on her shoulder. 
“You needn’t mind a rap what Bert wrote to you. The poor old chap 
didn’t know what he was doing. It’s honourable and all that sort of thing, 
you know, but it’s jolly hard lines. You'll stand by him all the same, won’t 
you ?”’ 

‘‘ Nick,” said the girl, speaking in quiet, even tones, though the boy felt 
her slight form trembling. ‘‘ Are you trying to excuse your brother? You 
need not to me—I understand® perfectly. It was all a mistake, and he has 
discovered the mistake in time. It was kind of you to think of coming ee 
see me, Nick, but you must not speak of you brother again.” 

‘“* But I must,” said Nick, excitedly. ‘‘That’s what I came for. You 
have got hold of the wrong end of the stick. You think that Bert has jilted 
you because he likes someone else? Bert has gone and jumbled up his letter 
and no mistake. Look here, Bert loves you better thah anyone in the world 
—-that is what is bowling him over. Bert hasn’t changed one jot, but other 
things have, and he thinks because he’s lost Dorincourt that he ought to give 
you up, too.” , 

‘€ Lost Dorincourt !”’ 

Nick nodded and coughed. 

‘*T don’t—understand, Nick.”’ 

‘Why, it’s as simple as A BC,” said Nick, earnestly. ‘‘ It’s all this 
beastly hole that’s at the bottom of it—catch me living here that’s all! 
You see Bert got in with some gambling swells and he lost a tidy bit of 
money at cards, and he went on and on, you know, trying to get some of it 
back, and went smash. It might have happened to you or to me just the 
same,’ said Nick, pleadingly, but ready to flare out at one word of censure, 
and hiding in his heart that one secret that would ever lic between himself 
and his brother us long as life lasted. ‘* You won't throw him over, will you? 
I'd cut my head off if it would make the dear old chap happy, but it wouldn’t 
be a bit of use. You see you're got the pull now.” 

‘¢ Nick—Oh Nick ?” | 

‘‘T knew you wouldn't,” said Nick, joyously. ‘“‘I knew you were a 
brick !”’ 

‘*Nick,”’ said the girl tremulously, “‘ did Bert think that could make any 
difference in my love? Why did he not confide in me? My poor, unhappy 
boy! I saw the change, Nick. I could not understand it, and it nearly broke 
my heart. And his letter was so strange—so cold, I thought his love was 
dead—I never dreamt of this, Nick—’’ and then she burst out crying, and 
though she made a brave resistance, the tears would persist in falling; and 
then Nick, a bit abashed at first, came to the rescue with his handkerchief, 
and by the time that Cynthia’s eyes were dry Nick felt that he had known her 
all his life, and was positive that she ranked next to Bert in his affections. 
He even ventured to pat her pretty hair, and told her to keep up her ‘ pecker’ 
for Bert was a downright clever fellow, and he would work like a navvy and 
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get rich in no time. And all this to one of the wealthiest women in London! 
But Nick was unconscious of this, and Cynthia did not enlighten him 
then. 

She took the boy’s rough hand in her’s and said gratefully : 

‘Thank you, dear Nick. Now let us go to him.” 

Lascelles was sitting at the paper-strewn table exactly where Nick had 
left him. The old troubled lawyer had gone, dazed by the blow that had 
fallen upon the house that he and his father before him had served so faith- 
fully. There would be a little, perhaps, out of the wreck—a mere pittance 
that must be hoarded for Nick’s education. Lascelles must go abroad and 
begin life in a strange land. Bert was thinking it all out, his face hidden in 
his hands, when Nick entered koisterously. Bert roused himself at once. 

‘Well, young one,’ he began, with an attempt at cheerfulness. Then 
he looked beyond Nick’s excited face and saw—Cynthia. 

‘* Bert,” said the girl, going up to him quietly and laying a little, trembl- . 
ing hand upon his shoulders, ‘‘it is Cynthia, and there is no use saying hard 
words to me, my darling, for I will not listen.” 

“Cynthia,” said Lascelles, his face white and stern, ‘“‘ why did you come 
here ?” 

‘“* Because I love you, dear, because I know now that you love me. Oh! 
if I had been your wife you would not have cast me off. Bert, you will not 
let your pride break my heart ?”’ 

‘* Cynthia—I am not worthy. A gambler—a 

“Hush, dear. That belongs to the past. We are going to begin a new 

—together.”’ 

Nick waited for nothing more. Ont on the landing he confided to the 
sympathetic and sagacious Major Jogberry this sort of thing made a fellow 
feel a regular fool. He thrust his hands into his pockets, screwed up his face 
and stared savagely at the wall. But all to no purpose—two real tears forced 
their way into his blue eyes and rolled down his cheeks. Nick was disgusted ; 
but Major Jogberry whisked them away with his tongue, and kept his secret. 
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The Coffee Shop. 
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THE HONOUR OF 
RENE DE VALOIS. 


By Davip Beppoe. 


Albanian soldier, was now the foremost man in Egypt, subject to 

the Porte, yet dreaming ot independence; of low origin, yet looking 

forward to creating a line of kings; having wasted Bardisy and 
Khurshed, in his greed for power he was confronted now only by the remnants 
of his ancient enemy, the Mamelukes. 

For centuries this alien band of mercenaries had lorded it over Egypt; 
courage, and a certain rough generosity, their only virtues; crushed by 
Napoleon, having received more than one check from the hands of the man 
they affected to despise, they had sadly diminished in number, yet they alone 
at present formed the barrier between this ambitious barbarian and his plans. 

But the final struggle was at hand, and the plans were Jaid. 

Four thousand men were encamped in the desert just outside the city, for 
on the morrow they were to march into Syria against the Wahabys, with 
Toussoun Pasha, Mahomed’s son at their head. 

The ceremony of the investure of the pelisse was to be performed in all 
pomp and magnificence before the army should march, and the Mamelukes 
having been invited to the citadel, to grace with their presence the day’s pro- 
cession, were furbishing up their Damascus blades, their finest raiment, their 
most gorgeous trappings ; furbishing them up so that the Mamelukes should 
hold up their heads with stiff-necked pride, now in their remnant, as before 
they did in the day of their power—furbishing up their shrouds had they but 
known it, for on the morrow their steel casques would be dented, their swords 
broken, and their gold embroided garments drenched with blood. 
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And René de Valois, once of the army of the Rhine, now a Mameluke 
captain, reclining on his gorgeous divan in his marble-floored house, lazily 
scanned the accoutrements which his servant brought him, nodding his 


_ satisfaction when they pleased him, uttering words of condemnation with 


many strange French oaths when they did not. 

Stretching out one sinewy hand, he picked up the sword. The man loved 
purple and fine linen. He had almost a woman’s love for finery ; but still he 
clung to that old worn weapon, and would not have exchanged it for any 
jewel-hilted scimitar in Egypt. 

An old French cavalry sabre it was, the only one connection with his past 
to which he clung. He had worn it in honour through many a bloody fight, 
ere broken himself, and disgraced, he had come to Egypt to throw in his lot 
with the mercenary soldiers. 

Here things had prospered with him. Brave, reckless, and atten) 
unscrupulous, he had schemed and fought his way into power. Not a 
Mameluke in Cairo had a house the equal of that which overlooked the Nile ; 
the richest carpets, the choicest silken hangings, graced his marble-floored 
halls, and the men who followed him when he went abroad were dressed as no 
other Mamelukes in Cairo were. 

Gripping the weapon, he rolled off the divan and went up to the window 
to examine it in the now fading light. Tall, with a long, bristling moustache 
which stuck out above his thick-lipped mouth, there was something almost 
repulsive in the dark, lowering face and the heavy jaw, but the grace and easy 
strength which even the ample folds of his kuftan could not hide, gave 
evidence of a rare power. 

‘‘ Ha, you smile,” he shouted, turning suddenly on the servant, ‘‘ you 
smile because the sword has no jewels in the hilt, no gewgaws about it, do 
you ?” 

The man drew back hurriedly. It was an old sword, not worth a hundred 
piastres, it is true, but if the Pasha said it was the richest-in Egypt, it was 
even as the Pasha had said. 

‘‘ Ay,” roared the other with bristling ragustashiey, ‘it is an old sword, a 
common sword, too, to look at, but it has been worn in honour, and there is 
not another in Egypt, I swear, which could hold its own against it when 
René de Valois had the hilt. Begone, I say, and sharpen it, and if there be 
but a scratch upon it, look to it, for the bastinado thou shalt have.”’ 

A servant in gibbeh and turban came in. ‘‘ Well, what is it?’ enquired 
his master sharply. ‘‘ Oh, a woman!” he echoed, puckering up his face in 
surprise. ‘‘Show her in then. René de Valois never turned away a woman 
yet,” he guffawed. 

A woman in yashmak and burgo came in. There was henna on her 
fingers, and kohl staining the eyes which looked out over the veil. 

She was tall and walked with a subtle grace and power. There was no 
hesitation, no coy reluctance in her step, and René de Valois looked long 
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and keenly at her, then, suddenly a light dawning in his eyes, he guffawed 
loudly, “Oh, oh, Marie, ma for! is it thou?” 

The woman raised her finger merune and the man, with an angry glare, 
bade the servant depart. 

‘* Sit thee down, Marie,” said he, looking at the other with an uneasy look 
in his face. ‘‘ What brings thee here? Sulieman would not be pleased if he 
knew that his wife went into other men’s houses; least of all mine.” 

‘‘Hush!”’ said the woman, speaking in French, ‘‘ not so loud, René, I 
pray you, not so loud.” 

‘* Art frightened ?”’ 

‘Frightened!’ exclaimed the woman, disdainfully, ‘‘Frightened! Would 
I have come if I were given to fear?” 

‘“No, thou art not easily frightened, I will say that of thee,” replied the 
mau: with reluctant admiration, ‘‘ but lay aside that veil. Let me see thy face, 
the sweetest face in all Egypt, eh, Marie ? | 

‘Thou didst not think so,” replied the other, laying it aside and showing 
her clear cut almost beautiful face, ‘“‘else thou would not have let me go as 
thou didst.” 

The man shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ What wouldst thou, Marie? Thou 
camest with me to Egypt, it is true, byt when Sulieman Pasha set his eyes 
upon thee, what had I to do? Could I, a penniless soldier, say nay? My 
body would. have been dangling ere morning.” 

‘‘Thou sold me for thy ambitions; thy captaincy was the price he paid for 
me.” 

The man fidgetted and frowned. ‘‘ Tut, tut, art thou come to reproach me 
now ?’’ he asked, irritably. 

‘“No, not I,”’ replied the woman. ‘‘I know thee too well, René de 
Valois, to think that reproaches could change thee. And now it is too late, I 
am of the house of Sulieman, the Turk.” 

‘‘ Peste!”’ exclaimed the man. ‘‘ When I look on thy face, Marie, I feel 
that I could defy even Sulieman for the love of it.” 

“That time is passed,” said the woman almost brusquely, “thy sweet 
words are of no avail now.” 

‘“Why hast thou come now then; why hast thou run this great risk?’”’ 
asked the man abruptly. 

‘‘T do not know,” replied the woman, ‘‘except it be to hear mine own 
language for awhile.” 

‘“So!” said the man, cyeing her keenly. ‘‘ And thou has run the risk of 
Sulieman’s jealousy just tu hear thine own language?’ and he smiled 
disdainfully. ‘ Thou must think me a fool, Marie.” 

The woman coloured. ‘‘ Ha!”’ exclaimed the man, rising suddenly, his 
face ablaze, ‘‘ I have it, false Jezebel, thou hast come to rouse the jealousy of 
the Pasha against me. Ha! ma foi! it is revenge then; that is what brings 
you here,” and he advanced almost threateningly towards her. 
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The woman faced him calmly, and smiled. ‘‘If I wanted revenge, dost 
think I would have put my head in the noose as I have. I could find a dozen 
ways without risk to myself. Besides, who runs the greater risk by my 
coming, thou or [?.” 

The man sat down again. ,“‘ Thou art right. But why hast thou come ? 
Tis twelve months since you went—twelve montks since you passed out of 
my life, and now you come suddenly like this, and say ’tis for the love of the 
the language. Tut, tell me the truth. Why hast thou come ?” 

‘A woman forgets not so easily her love,” replied the woman. 

‘‘ Ha, that is a child’s tale,’’ said the other impatiently. ‘‘ We babbled 
of it in Provence, I know; but life is not all love-making in country 
lanes.”’ 

‘* Ay, and what a man promised in Provence, he forgets in Egypt,” replied 
the woman, half scornfully. 

“Tut, tut,” said the man, ‘‘ you took the risk. I told thee then that if 
you came with me to Egypt I would provide for thee. I promised no more, 
and have I not done it ?” 

The woman ignored the bitter jest. ‘‘ Besides,” said the man, ‘‘ what 
were you when I met you—a dancer in a travelling van, dancing on the stage 
in light attire for the rustics to gaze on thee, and pay their half franc for the 
privilege ; and thy pay was but ten francs a week, is it not so? And now, 
why, even the anklets on thy feet are worth more than would buy twenty 
caravans, such as old Jean Piquart, thy master, made such boast of. And 
thou wouldst come with me, Marie. I own that I asked thee, but the choice 
was yours, and together we would have been even now if that thieving Turk 
had not set his eyes on thee. Then what could I do? What would you 
have had me do? Answer me that. We ure not children or fools, Marie. I 
am now a captain of Mamelukes, and you the favoured wife of Sulieman 
Pasha. We have both gained, is it not so, Marie ?”’ 

The woman smiled. 

‘“Come, sit thee down, Marie, and tell me why thou hast come on this 
fool’s errand. “Twill be worse than a fool’s errand if the Pasha finds out. 
How thou hast managed it heaven only knows, but thou art cunning, Marie, 
cunning as Jezebel,’’ he added almost admiringly. 

The woman took up her seat on the divan. ‘‘ Thou art going to-morrow 
then ?”’ she remarked, ignoring his question, as she indicated the rich gar- 
ments set out on the Kursee before them. 

‘* Ay, even so. Toussoun is to be invested with the pelisse of the army, 
as perhaps thou knowest, and we go to the citadel first, then by the gate of 
Victory, to the camp.” 

‘* Art afraid ?” 

‘Afraid? I? Afraid of what ?”’ 

‘* Mahomed Ali loves not the Mamelukes.”’ 

‘Tut, afraid! Ha, ha, there are four hundred of us, a match for 
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Mahomed and his 4,000 Albanians on foot or on'horse. Afraid? We? 
Ha, ha,” and the man laughed, ‘‘ ’tis more even than Mahomed dare try.” 

The woman shook her head. “He has never loved thy class. War to 
the death it has always been, and now he invites you all to the banquet, to make 
merry and form part of the procession—’tis passing strange.” 

‘Strange? Wherefore strange? He wishes the procession to strike the 
people of Cairo with his magnificence, and wherefore can he have such as 
ourselves. Ah, we will make his Albanians, his Fellaheen, look but canazlle 
beside us.” And the man drew himself up and puffed out his chest with self 
satisfied air. ‘‘ And if he intended treachery, tut, where would his base bern 
Fellaheen, his common Albanians, be before us. We would chase them like 
rabbits. Ha, ha.” | 

The woman smiled. She knew René de Valois, his attitudes and his airs, 
which smacked so much of the swaggerer. | 

‘* Yes, yes, I know,” she replied almost soothingly, ‘‘in the open field the . 
Mamelukes would be more than a match for Albanians or Fellaheen, but 
there are other ways—the poision cup, René. Where would your sword and 
your lance be then ?”’ 

‘* Ah, the poison cup,” said the man, uneasily. ‘‘ But he would not dare, 
but he would not dare,”’ he exclaimed, recovering himself. 

‘“* We are not in La Belle France now,” said the woman significantly. 

‘‘Diable ! Marie,” said the man pacing the hall, “‘ what thoughts you have 
——the poison cup, eh, that d thing which eats a man’s vitals out—to kill 


‘him like a rat in a hole; a sword cut or a pistol bullet, good—but the poison 


cup. Diable!”” And he walked up and down with puckered brow and 
twitching lip, whilst the woman on the divan, watching him, smiled quietly. 

‘‘ Confound thee, Marie,” he exclaimed, turning, ‘‘ thou art like a bird of 
ill omen. Was’t for this that thou camest here, to-night, out of the silence 
where thou hast lived.” 

‘What? Art afraid, René de Valois, thou afraid? I thought that thou 
feared neither God nor man?” 

‘* Neither do I,” scowled the man. ‘‘ On horse or foot, with sword or 
lance, I fear no living soul. But the poison cup—ma foz/ the poison cup!” 
and he sweated in his fear. ‘‘ But come,’ he asked, turning suddenly and 
regarding fixedly the woman’s pale, clear face which looked towards him as he 
walked, ‘‘ what dost thou know, hast heard anything ?”’ 

_ The woman returned his gaze, unflinchingly. ‘‘ No, not I,” she replied, 
lightly. ‘‘ How should I, being shut up as women are? But it is strange 
that he should invite thee, that is all.’ 

The man looked suspiciously at her. ‘‘ Thou hast heard something, I 
swear.” 

‘*T tell thee that I have not. But our woman’s wits are sharper than you 
men’s. You depend on your sword and lance, we on our wits. Each one to 
his taste.”’ 
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— “T can use the sword well enough,” replied the man, “ put, ma foi, Marie,”’ 
he exclaimed admiringly, ‘‘ in wits I'll give thee the pass.” 

“Well, if my wits be good, wilt take my advice ? 

‘What is it?’’ he asked, abruptly. 

** That you will not go on the morrow. Make some excuse, that thou art 
ill, or anything of that sort.’’ 

‘* And let my Mamelukes go without me on the paoudeet day we have had 
for years? Not I.” 

** Ha, ha, the proudest day, who can tell ?”’ 

‘Begone with thy croaking,” exclaimed the man angrily. ‘‘’Tis at an 
end. I go. It shall not be said that René de Valois kept it in bed like a 
woman because he was afraid.”’ ; 

‘* Better keep in bed like a woman than die like a rat.”’ 

‘“‘ Silence! ’’ shouted the man, puffing out his cheeks to cover his fear 
under a spuriously bold demeanour. 

‘* Bat the poison cup ra 

** Sacré to the poison cup,” burst out the man. ‘Ah, I see,” he exclaimed, 
turning on her in sudden fury. ‘‘I know now what thou hast come for. 
Thou hast come to persuade René de Valois to keep away, and thus bring 
disgrace upon him before Mahomed Ali himself and the soldiers. I see it 
now. That is why thou hast come. Ah, thou art cunning. The language, 
forsooth ! For the love of the language! Thou false Jezebel. But I will foil 
thee yet. I will go if fifty such as you bade me stay.”’ 

‘* Very well,’ replied the woman paling. ‘‘I have warned thee at the risk 
of my life. Ican dono more. I will’go, for Sulieman will be back from the 
Delta this evening and Hussein, the eunuch, waits. I bribed him to bring me 
here.” 

‘And thou has put thyself in the hands of Hussein, the epnuch ?”’ queried 
the man. ‘‘ Thou art a fool, Marie.” 

** It was for you that I did it,” replied the woman. ‘‘ To warn you René 
de Valois, thou stiff-necked, thou blind man, who thinks that Mahomed invites 
thee for the love of thy clothes.” 

‘But thou owest me no love, Marie,”’ suggested the man doubtfully. 

‘*Ts love then a thing to be owed, weighed, balanced, and receipted ? Ah, 
René de Valois, I thought that thou knewest better than that.”’ 

‘“‘T understand thee not, Marie,” said the man, turning away. ‘‘ Thou 
and thy sex ever were conundrums to me. But come,” he exclaimed, lightly, 
‘“‘ whatever thy errand I care not, but thou shalt not go without the hospitality 
of René de Valois,” and he clapped his hands. 

A servant came in and on the Kursee before them laid a silver tray bearing 
some wine, and little puff cakes of rice. 

‘‘Come, Marie,’’ exclaimed the man, filling up the glasses, ‘‘ The first 
toast, as ever, to La Belle France.” 

The woman raised her silver chased goblet to her lips, and sipped, whilst 
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‘But the Poison Cup—?” 
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the man, raising his, gulped down the contents. And he filled another and 
drank that down too, to the beauty of his companion’s eyes. 

The woman watched him as he drank, and she seemed uneasy, and her 
colour kept coming and going, as she furtively handled something which lay 
in the folds.of her Habarah. There was, however, a determined purpose in 
her dark, expressive eyes, and when she spoke there was a meaning in her 
voice which would have made the man, had he not been so occupied with his 
toasts and his drinking, hesitate ere he took his eyes off her for a moment. 
“So thou art going to-morrow then ?’’ she asked at length, as if in a final appeal. 

‘ Sacré,”’ he exclaimed, irritably, ‘‘of course, I am. If a hundred 
Mahomeds lived in Egypt René de Valois would go,” he added, drawing him- 
self up in an attitude. 
~~ The woman smiled at the old familiar trick. René de Valois was 
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ever given to heroic postures, and high sounding phrases. ‘‘ Come 
then,” said she, a tense glitter in her dark eyes, ‘‘a toast,” and stretching 
out her hand with quick impulsive movement, the loose folds of her sleeves 
caught her own goblet and sent it hurling to the floor. 

‘* Peste,” said the man, ‘‘ how you startled me,’’ and he stooped to pick it 
up; then her hand moved from the folds of her Habarah, and drawing out a 
small gold bottle, quick as lightning, she poured the contents of it into his 
wine. 

He rose, and laying her goblet upon the Kursee filled it. ‘‘ Come, then, 
Marie,” said he, handing it over. ‘‘Give me thy toast, whate’er it be Ill 
drink, but drink it down, Marie, for thou art pale, and the wine is 
good.” 

She raiged her glass, and though her face was pale, even as he had said, 
her hand was steady enough. ‘‘ To the rise of the Mamelukes, and down with 
Mahomed Ali.”’ 

** With all my heart,” said the man, fervently, and raising his glass drank 
off the contents in one great gulp. 

The woman rose. ‘‘I must go, René,” said she, hurriedly. 

“Go?” queried the man with a half drunken leer. ‘‘Go, so soon, no, no, 
I will not let thee go.” 

‘But Hussein is waiting, and Sulieman returns to-night’” exclaimed the 
woman in alarm, and she made for the door. 

The man laughed jerkily, and clapped his hands. ‘‘No one leaves this 
house to-night,’’ said he to the servant who answered his snmmons. The 
man salaamed and withdrew. 

The woman grew pale, as she returned ; with that order she knew it was 
impossible to leave. The house was a jail. 

She begged, and the man laughed. She raged. He only smiled in half 
vacant fashion; then cursed because he was drowsy. ‘‘Sacré I know not 
what it is,” he exclaimed. ‘‘ But I’m poor company to-night. My head 
seems swollen, and my feet are like lead. Peste, what is the matter with 
me?” he murmured. Then sitting down on the divan, his swearing died 
away, and the mumbling lips grew still; and rolling over on the cushions, he 
fell asleep, breathing heavily, whilst the woman watched him, a great fear in 
her face. And as she luoked towards the impassable door she wrung her 
hands ; Sulieman was coming back and there was no way out. 

All Cairo was out next day, the bazaars were all shut, for it was a general 
holiday, and the owners thereof in galabeah aud turban were out in the street 
to see the Mamelukes pass by. 

Four hundred and cighty, all told, their steel casques shining in the morn- 
ing sun, their uniforms of gold braided cloth, their silken purple cloaks falling 
in swaggering air over their shoulders, their arms inlaid with jewels and gold, 
and their thoroughbred horses champing as they walked along in their trapp- 
ings of silk and velvet. 
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It was a proud day, and down they marched, in gallant array, through 
the narrow streets in all the pomp and magmincenss of old, right avayte 
the citidadel where the banquet awaited them. 

Not one but would rather have ‘lost five years of his life than have been 
absent from the pageant, and René de Valois, captain of Mamelukes, slept, 
and grunted in his sleep, on the divan in his house, slept, whilst a woman 
with pallid face and sleepless eyes sat watching him from a‘seat near by. — 

The morning was well advanced before he opened his eyes, and bleared 
around. He caught sight of the woman, and stared dully ; then raising him- 
self up on his elbow, blinked in wonder. ‘‘ What! you here, Marie? How 
camest thou here? Ah, I remember, but how is it that thou art here 
still - Qh, perdition !” he cried, springing unsteadily to his feet. “Tis 
the morning of the investure! and the sun is high. Ah, thou Jezebel,” he 
shrieked ; ‘‘ I know, I know, thou hast drugged the wine, drugged the wine to 
bring dishonour upon me, but wait, wajt,”’ and, clapping his hands to his still 
swimming head, he rushed out, shouting as he went. 

There was raging and bitter cursing in the house overlooking the Nile ; 
eleven o’clock and the Mamelukes had marched. But still it was not too late. 
Late for the banquet he would be, but he would be yet present at the 
investure, spite of all the Jezebels in Egypt. But he would be revenged, 
when he came back. She would see what trying to dishonour René de Yalois 
meant, and the servants ran to the stalls to bring round his bay charger, 
whilst others hurried with the garments, in which they dressed him, as “ 
called down bitter curses. 

‘‘ T’ll foil thee yet,” he cried in a blaze of passion, advancing threateningly 
towards the woman, “ wait until I return.” 

‘‘T did it for the best, René,’ she faltered. 

‘‘ Liar,” he cried, and struck her a blow on the face, then turning, was out 
in the courtyard. A spring in the saddle, and he was out through the great — 
gate galloping furiously towards the citadel, cursing and swearing. 

Down the narrow, and still thronged streets, he galloped, without a care 
for the passers-by who swore at him as they escaped from beneath his horse's 
hoofs, and jeered at him after he had passed. A cursed Mameluke who 
thought that Cairo and all Egypt was but his exploiting ground. But, praise 
Allah, the day of reckoning would come, and then those whom they now 
trampled under foot would be uppermost. But René de Valois heard neither 
the curses nor the jeers. The citadel, whose turrets stood out between him 
and the bare Mokattam Hills, was what he saw; and what he heard was but 
the litttle side remarks of his men when they found that René de Valois had 
not come. He saw the citadel gate before him, with the great surging crowd 
gathered in front waiting for the procession to come out, and right into the 
crowd he went, the crowd which opened out before him. 

Far on the right was the open desert, the white tents of the army 
glinting in the distance, but he paid no heed, as urging his horse up the 
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slope he made for the great turret guarded gate of Azab. The procession was 
not out yet, he might yet be in time. 

He reached the grim looking gate, and, reining up his charger alongside, 
drew his sword to hammer with the hilt upon it. 

There was a sound of moving men inside, the procession was coming, the 
next instant his sword hilt would have come down with an importunate thud, 
upon the gate, but, suddenly, a shot rang out, ‘‘ what was that?” Then 
suddenly another, and a long rolling volley, followed by oaths, cries and bitter 
cursing. Again the long rolling volley and the oaths of men, trapped like 
rats. 

What did it mean? And Rene de Valois drew back in doubt. Ah, that 
was the war cry of his clan, and Shahin Bey’s loud voice calling to arms, only 
to be drowned by the sharp rattle of muskets. Ah, and that—what was that! 
‘Down with the Mamelukes.” 

God, then it had come at last. They were being shot down like rats in a 
trap. René de Valois, spite of his fopperies, his airs, his heroic postures, was 
ever 9, man of action. He knew not what it meant. The cries were getting 
less. Shahin Bey’s voice was heard no more—a last volley, a few stray shots, 
and all was still. . ; 

** Down with the Mamelukes,” then a hoarse, Albanian cheer, the deed, 
the bloodiest deed of Mahomed Ali was over, and René De Valois, the only 
Mameluke left, with a loud oath, turned his charger’s head and rode for his 
life toward the open desert. 

The crowd did not yet grasp the meaning. When they did so, the chances 
of a Mameluke were but small, and right through the yet patient, ignorant 
crowd René de \alois galloped. Small heed did he take of those that got in 
his way. It was his life now or theirs. The desert—it was his only chance— 
and he sent the bay charger galloping down the narrow streets towards the 
open country. | 

The gate of victory was in front, and beyond stretched the desert itself. 
He was out at last. Ha! ha! he was free, free. He had escaped the lion’s 
jaws. Chance had favoured him, chance—and Marie, dtable, she had not 
been far wrong. Ah, she was cunning, was Marie, and he owed her a good 
turn. But, sacre ! Marie was behind in the house, alone, to face the wrath of 
Sulieman. Ah! he had not thought of that in his burst for liberty. And 
René de Valois swore because the thought had come into his head. He reined 
in for a moment, and looked long and hard before him to where the desert, 
wild and free, called him on, and danced mockingly before him in the bright 
sunlight. He looked back at the grim citadel, and shook his head. In front, 
Syria, freedom and life; behind, Cairo, death and Marie. In front, life ; be- 
hind, his honour—the honour of René de Valois, broken man, once of the 
Army of the Rhine. 

He swore, reined in, went on again, then swearing, turned his charger and 
rode back to the city. 
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Few men knew Cairo in all its windings better than he, and down 
narrow streets and side turnings his horse’s hoofs rang, as he made for 
the house on the Nile. He tore off his Mameluke cloak as he went along, 
stripping the bay charger of its gold embroidered trappings, strewing the dirty, 
evil-smelling lanes with cloth of gold which would make the fortune of any 
fellah who chanced to pick it up. A corps of Albanians, turning the corner, 
caught sight of him, and shouted, but he was gone by like a flash. The crowd 
yelled, and followed, rushing, shouting, in his ‘trail, until at ue he reached 
his own house and dashed into the open courtyard. 

‘Shut the gates,” he roared, and the ponderous gate swung to with a 
heavy clang, shutting out the tumultuous crowd which had followed hard 
upon his heels. : 

‘“‘Here, hold the bay,” he shouted, and jumping off he dashed into the 
the house, up the marbled-floored stairs into the room where a woman, with 
pallid face, stood staring out of a window. 

She started back at the sight of his wild, disordered appearance. ‘‘ Have 
mercy,” she cried. 

‘‘Come,” he burst out, ‘‘come, I have come to fetch you. The Mame- 
lukes are slaughtered.” . 

“What!” exclaimed the woman with brightening eyes, ‘“ then I had not 
lied ?” 

“Lied! no, but come, there is no time to be lost, the wolves are on my 
track.” 

“© Oh, why didst thou come, why didst thou not make for the desert ?”’ 

‘*T came for you.” 

** For me!” exclaimed the woman with flushed face, ‘‘ thou camest for 
me?” | 

‘‘Tush,” said the man, ‘it was nothing—come.”’ 

Down the stairway they hurried, into the courtyard. From outside came 
the cries of the multitude. ‘‘ Down with the cursed Mameluke,” followed by 
heavy, thundering blows on the gate. 

His servants had long since gone ; only his own servant holding the horse, 
remained faithful at his post. 

‘“‘ Ha, the cowards,” burst out the man, ‘‘ like rats they leave the sinking 
ship. Ha,” he exclaimed, as the hoarse shout of Albanian soldiers came 
(own the street. ‘‘ They are here, are they—the cdnaille.”” He sprang to 
the saddle. ‘‘ Come, Marie, up behind,” and the woman, one foot on the 
stirrup sprang lightly up behind him. 

On the ground were the yashmak and burgo, all crumpled up. 

The man laughed. ‘‘ Ha, hast had enough of them, Marie?” 

‘* A Frenchwoman I have lived, a Frenchwoman I will die,” she replied. 

‘* So be it,” he exclaimed, drawing his sword. 

He reined back his Arab charger. ‘‘ Now then, pull back the bolts, 
Hassan, and run for your life.” 
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The Soldier fell, cursing, with a bullet in his chest. 
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The man drew back the bolts, and, swinging the heavy gate open, ran. 

A heavy dig of the long spurs, and the Arab dashed forward. 

The Albanian soldiers drawn up, were around the gate, but before they 
knew it, like a flash, the Mameluke was among them, striking right and left, 
thud, thud, and an Albanian soldier one on each side fell reeling from the 
saddle. Another dig of the spurs, and through them, fighting, swearing, 
struggling they went, by the force of the impetus. 

An Albanian raised his sword to cut him down. His quick eye saw it but 
it was too late; he could vot recover in time from the swing which had sent 
an Albanian on the right to the ground. He saw the triumphant gleam in the 
man’s eyes, the uplifted sword. He would be too late to cut him down. He 
braced his shoulders for the slash. There was a pluck at his girdle, a quick 
report; and the soldier fell cursing with a bullet in his chest. 

‘‘ Bravo! ma cherie, bravo!”’ cried the man, ‘‘ hold tight.’’ Another dig 
in the Arab’s side, another swinging right and left, and they were through. 

The crowd rushed to one side. Verily the man was magnoon, and the 
woman behind him was no mortal, she was an afreet. 

Down the narrow streets they raced, whilst behind, Cairo, given up to pil- 
lage and murder, throbbed, shrieked and burnt. - 

And, riding, they reached the gate, and out at last before them rose the 
desert. But still they drew not rein but galloped on, and on, throughout the 
life long day, until the bay, dead beat with its double burden, had put twenty 
miles between Cairo, its bloody deeds, and themselves. 

In two days a man and a woman rode into the distant camp of the 
Wahabys in Syria, and the woman, though pale, smiled because she had 
gained the love of the man, and the man laughed because of something which 
he called his honour. 
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HOW 
SAILORS 
FIGHT. 


ON TORPEDO CRAFT. 


By R. P. Brake. 


LTHOUGH Britain followed France in 
armoured ships and Germany in modern 
guns, at least. she has set the pattern to 
the world in the torpedo-boat destroyer. 

Naval policy is spelt in one word—absorption. The last new ship must 
be the best ship. Further, she must absorb the virtues and discard the vices 
of every boat of her class. | 

In the beginning, the French built torpedo boats, and the British 
Admiralty sat quite still and waited. Then at last England built the de- 
’ stroyer, and its object is no secret. It must, when the time comes, rid the 
Channel and Mediterranean of the fifteen score French torpedo craft. 

As the genius of Mr. Whitehead made the torpedo, so the genius of the 
Dockyards made the varied craft to fling and fight them. At the front of 
many types is the torpedo destroyer, for it does the work of each and all, and 
does it better. It has, in fact, swallowed its predecessors. 
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From the ship-of-the-line our modern battleship claims lineal descent. 
Our cruisers are the far sisters of the frigates of, Lord Howe. The ships that 
_ fight the quick silver shark, called torpedo, are alone original and unique. 

Yet their very name is a misnomer. To destroy torpedo boats is only one 
figure in their duty. The bigger the ship, the greater the glory. Be it battle- 
ship or cruiser, its business is to offer retribution to any craft in its 
path. — | 
A battleship costs a million and a quarter, a destroyer £30,000. For 
victory the profit is prodigious. 

Big ships ask many things. In torpedo craft one quality is supreme— 
speed. When the contractor has achieved that much, he may fold his arms 
and take his ease. : 

Beyond comparison, she is the fastest vessel in the world—and the most 
vulnerable. 

Remember, too, that the torpedo itself is a complete little ship, with her 
magazines, engine-room, steering gear, and infinite adjustments. It is an 
explosive steamer propelled by compressed air; it only lacks a crew. It has 
a speed of 30 knots, and carries 220lb. of guncotton ; and in the service is 
called ‘‘ Baby.” A torpedo is a huge shining cigar; a destroyer an infernal 
cigar-holder. 

Though distinctly an aggressive craft, she is far too feeble for defence. She 
is ® wasp whose whole duty is to put in her sting smartly and then die 
quietly. 

Allowed conditions, however, her chances against big ships are of serious 
concern. 

In the first place, the big ship is firing, say on a black night, against what 
is an intangible smut. Confusion waits upon fear, and panic upon both. She 
has come into a more or less defended harbour for coal. She is threatened by 
torpedoes, and a ship threatened is a ship, at best, unsettled; at worst, undone. 
She is firing upon every pip upon the waters, for, in the arithmetic of war, it 
is better to sink a friend than risk destruction. This is what is called the 
moral effect of torpedoes, and it is more useful than the guns of many 
fleets. 

Certainly at anchor, a ship would be protected by her nets, search-light, 
and the small craft of her retinue. But these are the protection critical. If 
by the fortune of fight torpedoes do get close, the consequences to the big 
ship must be of the gravest. It is all but a maxim that a ship found at 
anchor is a ship destroyed. 

As regards the torpedo net, it is again a principle of the first shall be first. 
The British Admiralty fix to the nose of the torpedo an arrangement, which, 
it is proved, will cut through any net. Searchlights, it would seem, are 
equally bad for both combatants, as, among other things, they clearly show 
the destroyer where to fire its tubes. 

Moreover, it should be remembered, that unless given the range, a battle- 
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ship is powerless against a destroyer. It is the small craft that gives 
battle. Then it is just whip in and away. But it is the chance of ten devils ; 
for whether a ship is worth ten pounds or a million, her retirement with a 
torpedo in her hull is equally absolute. 

Nevertheless, the destroyer remains the shining hazard of naval warfare. 

With her skin but a quarter-inch thick, she is impervious to no shot above a 
three pounder. As a machine, she is infinitely complicated and accidental. Her 
range is as limited as her reliability is precarious. A torpedo is a kind of 
marine pistol which to surely succeed must be fired point-blank at ten 
paces. 
Life on torpedo craft is neither skittles nor cakes. Lockers are reckoned 
good enough to sleep on, as bunkers and hammocks are a luxury unknown. 
For the officers there is the portable rubber bath ; for the men, a zinc tub on 
deck ; and the washing is done in salt water: for, although a destroyer can 
distil 2,500 gallons for her boilers and 500 for drinking and cooking, there is 
no surplus fresh water for the bath. 

At sea, the officers live on tinned meats and soups and cuts from hanging 
hams. Unlike the practice on a battleship, the commander messes with his 
officers. He is the only man with a cabin to himself, which is sheer over the 
screws. The crew mess and sleep forward. Above them is the conning tower 
and the twelve pounder. Beneath is the store-room containing the amunition 
and the firing heads of the torpedoes. There is, nevertheless, one noble proviso 
—their grog is never watered. | 

A. destroyer, however, is not for all markets. Her eighty tons of coal is, 
as a supply, so feeble that she may never be far from her supplies. She is 
desperately handicapped in bad weather, and one good shot from one good gun 
will assuredly sink her. She must be handled with infinite delicacy, for she 
is hypersensitive and fragile. A suspicion of the opening of the stop valve, and 
shes hoots and shivers like a frightened fish. Her prodigious vibration makes 
her small gun fire, at best, doubtful. Vibration, curiously, is worse at twenty- 
five knots than, bad as it is, at full speed. But at any time the flames from 
her fannels may write her coming across the sky. 

A destroyer does not ride as a boat, but she tries cutting the water like 
a shark. This the sea resents, and the result is—vibration. 

Still, she is not quite the beggar of the British Fleet. Though unclean 
and unkempt to look upon, she is not unwholesome. Her efficacy is undeni- 
able. Admiral Colomb suspects that a future naval war will be fought altogether 
between these craft of the darkness. Smart they can never be. Nothing 
between the Admiralty and the deep sea will make them better looking than 
coal hulks. Such, too, is the strain upon the men, that it is well before action 
to replenish with a brand fresh crew. Further, on a destroyer the oldest sea- 
man may be as sea-sick as a yokel. Another point is not to fall overboard 
when she is soughing along at full speed. It is not that you will drown; but 
you will assuredly break your neck. 
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Notwithstanding, there is never any trouble to keep up their complement. 
One reason is that the double-distilled Roman discipline obtaining on a battle- 
Ship is absent. You can, at least, breathe with both lungs on a destroyer. 
Keeping watches and cleaning weapons are, of course, saictly observed; other- 
wise the lines are loosely held: 

Again, for the naval officer, at least, the destroyer is the quick cut to fame. 
Herein many things may bring him to the quick halt; yet, if he wins, he goes 
straight ahead with honours. 

When, then, it-comes to fighting, her part is in many places. She may be 
employed to levy a blockade, or she may be employed to raise it. In the 
mélée that follows a sea-fight, when confusion levels the chances, the destroyer 
will find work and to spare. But big game is the great game. By strategy 
or good luck, to find a battleship accessible at her moorings is the first 
ambition. Then it is that lives are taken into the palm of the hand and every 
soul prays for a whiff of fog. 

Imagine a night with a running sea, driving clouds, and no moon. With 
her Belleville boilers our destroyer has, from her base, made her steam and 
got away in a matter of minutes. She is unburdened with orders except the 
order to go forward. For the rest it will be left to the smoothed-jowled lieu- 
tenant, fit typeof a class which defy destroyers and attain command at one 
and twenty. As-for the sixty souls on board they are all content, more or less, to 
pay premium of their lives to blow to the heavens a million pounds worth of steel. 

Our lieutenant’s place is behind the steel zareba which shelters the twelve- 
pounder and is the outlook from the ship. Tactics are written in the words 
secrecy and stillness. 

This gospel of absolute secrecy is instilled into every man. Carrying no 
lights, the destroyer steals forward by the muftled beat of her pistons. Thus 
the miles are left behind, and she makes to where she knows her victim to be 
at anchor. By information and deduction their foe has been pinned and placed. 

Constant now is the fear that prying cutter or pinnace may carry the 
alarm. Though black from funnel literally to finger-tips (for even the men’s 
faces have been smeared with soot), the dread presses, too, that the search- 
light will scatter the night and compel retreat. 

Luck to now has held, and skirting the shore they have crept within a 
mile of their adversary ; and at a mile every stolen yard is heavy with possi- 
bility. From half speed to slow the engine-room telegraph has been slicked 
back, speed to silence for the moment is secondary. By this time strong 
night glasses have picked ont the big ship from the shadows. Now their 
business is to cféep, and wait, and hope. As for their guns, these might as 
well be at the sea’s bottom, for the destroyer’s luck must be alone the luck 
of the Whitehead. 

The battleship, like themselves, and as all war-ships must be, is unlit and 
still. Fear is in their mouths and at their hearts. If only they might do 
something! For it is the wait that kills. 
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A column of water is shot on board. 


Fortune till now was obtained, but at half a mile they know that something 
must soon happen. Against the night they see the trailing flame from their 


funnels, which soon or late must mean her betrayal. 

Of a sudden, quick as shot, it comes. From nose to heel, two hundred 
feet of destroyer are flooded in the rays of forty thousand candles. The 
hiding game is done! Along the lane of light they are held in relief like a 
black smudge on a grey slate. 
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Now to be hit is to be wiped from the sea by the clean finger of the quick- 
firer. Every useful gun of the battleship is now spitting, out upon them. 
From the pattering growl of the maxim, to the six-inch whose single shot 
might set them down as done. Flame and roar and panic, the battleship is a 
nest of Woolwich fireworks. | 

For the telling of twenty they pause. Above them the one or two far- 
away stars, and beneath them the deep waters ; and every man carries his life 
as an egg trembles in the spoon. As the search lights flash after them the 
deck telegraph is jammed to full speed ahead, and the stokers lift their heav- 
ing shoulders to the air-fans. 

One element enters into the duel which to the destroyer is of supreme use 
—it is the element of panic. A battleship fears nothing she can see, but of 
the intangible something that carries death in a bright cigar she is afraid— 
horribly afraid. She sees not the one destroyer that is, but the ten destroyers 
that may be. Thus her guns are fired at random. 

It is now through a storm of shot that the destroyer rushes on to her foc. 
Suddenly she is held back like a straining horse. Sheer above her is the iron- 
clad. She turns, fires her bow tube at the big ship; then jams her helm hard 
a-starboard and Jets her port-tube go. 

At such quarters one or other must find its mark, and the result will be 
sunk in many fathoms of water. The shock is a heavy muffled knock, rather, 
it is said, like that of an earthquake. A column of water is shot on board, 
and there steals over the battleship a sickly smell of explosives. This is the 
consummation of a torpedo. 

Yet in this short while the destroyer must press all the glory and honour 
that the world holds for her. But the sting of a sinking ironclad is more 
deadly than many defeats. That, so far, they have escaped destruction is 
by the fortune that sits for those who ‘dare greatly. In such straits there 
can be, it would seem, but one ending. They have dared and succeeded ; but 
the end for them, after all, must be death—and death in a column of steam. 

From the men has been demanded the apotheosis of pluck and nerve. 
Whatever may be, a destroyer expedition will remain a superb immolation 
upon the altar of duty. 

No admiral, it may be presumed, would hesitate to sacrifice an odd half- 
dozen torpedo craft to purchase the demise of a big battleship; for it is a 
winning bargain. Profit and loss is just as keenly conned before a sea-fight 
as in Throgmorton Street. | 

History remembers brave men. For those who flout death and succeed, 
there is homage and succulence. Yet for those who not only brave death, 
but smilingly go forth to meet it, there must be a special honour in the 
eternal silence. 
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The Kidnappers. 


THE PRIMAL 
INSTINCT. 


A STORY OF THE EAST. 


By Cuve Hotranp. 


HE sun was rising above the dense 
forest surrounding the little Malay 
village of Pin-hang, which squat- 
ted, long-legged and promiscuously 

built, on a mud bank of the Johor River, not 
a hundred miles from the sea. 

In the middle of the river was a canoe, 
a natrow, unstable “‘ dug out’ containing two 
natives. A man who sat fishing, with the 
nose of the canoe almost awash, and a woman, 
who would have been a girl in a Western 
clime, seated in the tilted stern, keeping the 
skiff in mid-stream with an occasional dip of 
her short, broad-bladed paddle. 

She wore a deepish girdle of native cloth, 
and little else save a necklet of coral beads ; 
and, as the sun sent a shaft of light through 
a. eo a gap in the huts ashore, a close observer 
HS would have seen the trace of European blood 
ite e in her less dark skin, and have admired the 
exquisite modelling of the dusky limbs. 
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The mist soon began to rise off the tepid surface of the water in 
fever-bearing wreaths, the slight morning air, which seemed to blow 
up and down the river by turns, causing them to eddy in miniature 
whirlpools. 

The woman was thinking, and now and then she only held the paddle in 
the firm grasp of her right hand, and took the ends of her coarse, black hair, ' 
which made into a single plait hung down to her waist, in her left, and put 
them between her regular, white teeth. 

Slumbering in Looka’s bosom, which rose and fell in unison with the 
gentle swaying of the canoe, was the knowledge that she was different from the 
other women of the village. Different even from her own brothers and sisters, 
who had come into the world of swamps, mist, primal passions, palms, and 
orchids after her white father had gone back to the land where the sun sinks, 
whence he had come. When she was twelve, she had dressed for a month in 
a strangely fashioned garment, made from whitey-brown trade cloth, which, 
though it fell only to her knees, was, on account of its shape, a cross between 
a shift and a dressing gown. She wore it bravely and gracefully till the 
remarks of her relatives became too personal and bitter, and then she reverted 
to the girdle of grass cloth, ornamented with irregularly shaped red spots, 
which she had worn before her sub-consciousness awoke. 

As the sun rose, the village began to stir. The shrill scream of children 
came across the water to those in the canoe, cutting the mist, and startling 
the birds in the trees on the bank. A cock crew shrilly, as he raked with 
formidable spurs on the refuse heap at the side of one of the huts. Then 
men and women came out upon the rickety platforms in front of the houses 
overhanging the turbid stream. 

Girls and boys, tempted by a companion who had been aciial off the end 
of a plank into the water, plunged in and raced out to the canoe in mid- 
stream. | 

Looka hit at them with her paddle lest they should come too near, for 
there were fish, the spoil of a long night’s labour, in the canoe, and a hand 
laid carelessly on the gunwale was quite sufficient to ensure an involuntary 
bath for the occupants. 

As the mist lifted, other canoes also fishing could be seen further up stream 
near the sharp bend which caused a spur of wash down earth and sand to jut 
out from the bank. The proas, and the one small brig alongside the jetty 
looking large in the morning light. 

“Tt is time for us to go,” exclaimed Kalang shortly, winding up his line 
and glancing well-satisfied at the fish lying still alive in the water at the 
bottom of the canoe. ‘‘ You can take that,” kicking one of the fish which 
showed most signs of life, ‘‘to your white lover,” he went on, with a laugh 
that was not altogether pleasant. ‘‘ Maybe he will give you another silver 
dollar for it, and the cooking.” 

Looka flushed angrily. 
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Kalang wound up the line. 


She said something which was lost in the noisy dipping of Kalang’s paddle 
as he sent the bow of the canoe shorewards and bubbling eddies swirling 
astern. 

The distance to the shore was soon traversed, and the canoe ran with a 
soft squelch into the alluvial mud of the bank in a gap between two houses. 
Kalang sprang ashore after putting the fish into a piece of old net, his brown 
legs sinking into the ooze far above his ankles, causing a laugh at the comical 
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figure he cut from Looka, who had by now recovered her good temper. She, 
more dainty, poised-herself cleverly for a moment on the gunwale of the canoe 
and then sprang lightly on to a piece of planking which had fallen from the 
gallery of the house above. 

‘‘ Here is the fish,’’ said Kalang, taking the largest from the net and 
passing a piece of fibre through its still quivering gills. 

The girl said nothing, but took the proffered gift and hurried 
away with it up the gap between the houses, and then, taking a 
sharp turn to the right, ran along the rough road at back of the 
houses abutting on the river front till she came to one rather superior to most 
of the rest. 

Angus Macklehose was the only permanent white-skinned dweller in Pin- 
hang. Other traders came at stated times, who were white, the apology for 
it,or frankly yellow, but he had settled some five years before, and had come 
to be regarded by both traders and natives as somewhat as a fixture. He, 
like many of his kind who were ne’er-do-wells in their own land, and whose 
methods of trading were open to objection on the score of strict commercial 
integrity, had succeeded in getting together quite a profitable business both 
with the native and the white traders who came to Pin-hang by way of the 
sluggish river. He was more feared than liked by many of the former. But 
a& man equal in physique to themselves, who appeared to care nothing for 
krisces (Malay knives) driven well home on a dark night, who could use his 
raw-boned fists in a wonderful way in an emergency, and shoot straight on 
sight with the revolver he always carried in his belt, was not a person to be 
trifled with, and possibly might even earn their respect. 

Till he had seen Looka all the native women, without husbands and some 
with, had been merely chattels in his estimation, to be treated as they were by 
the other whites, who came to the village in the trading schooners and small 
brigantines. But the day he first saw the girl, who had come in a proa from 
a settlement further up the river, everything was changed. Her fairer skin, 
soft, lustrous eyes, in which the fiery passions of her Malay blood seemed 
semi-dormant, wonderful dusky black hair, and exquisite girlish figure awoke 
something more than mere fancy in his heart. In Looka, also, a great, new 
instinct, which came possibly with the white blood in her veins, was aroused. 
A sensation which made the slightest contact with this white man a glimpse 
of paradise, and his freckled, sun-tanned face, and yellow-reddish hair mar- 
vellously beautiful. 

On this particular morning, Looka rane in the now brilliant sunshine 
along the verandah-like structure which clung to the side of the house, and 
then strutted out into the stream on numberless palm-tree legs, and rapped 
softly on the rickety door. 

At first there was no answer, and an expression of disappointment passed 
across her face. Then a voice culled out, in response to a louder knock, 
** Who the devil is it?” 
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She laughed. It seemed so good to hear Macklehose’s voice. 

‘* Tooka,” she called softly. 

‘‘ Oh, it’s you, my pigeon, is it? Come in.” 

She heard footsteps crossing the bare wooden floor, which creaked under 
the man’s heavy tread, and then the door was thrown back, and Angus 
appeared with his head almost touching the rough-hewn lintel. 

‘See, my king?” said Looka, holding up the spoil, ‘‘I have brought 
you of the best.” | 

The man laughed, and, catching her in his arms, pressed a dozen kisses 
on her red lips and on her dusky hair. The girl struggled in mock alarm, 
und all the time smiled up into his face, inviting fresh caresses. 

As they passed into the house, a man’s face, black-brown and seamed 
with lines of hutred and passion, was withdrawn from a small hole in the roof 
of a neighbouring house, which stood on higher piles than the white trader’s, 
and overlooked it across the intervening roofs. : 

The room into which Macklehose and his companion went was almost bare 
of furniture. A couple’of common kitchen chairs, which a trader had brought 
up from Singapore, a weather-stained canvas-backed lounge chair, a rough 
deal table, a few shelves, a small deal bookcase, containing a score or more of 
yellow backs and cloth-bound standard novels in great disrepair, a copy of 
Burn’s Poems, a tobacco jar made from a cokernut shell, five garish pictures 
nailed to the wooden wall, and a ‘‘ trade’’ looking-glass about twenty inches 
square, hung near the small iron cooking stove, completed the list. For 
Macklehose kept his rifle, shot gun, revolvers, and ammunition in the back 
room, where he slept on a Singapore mattress of seaweed and wool artfully 
mixed, under a couple of bright-hued ‘‘trade”’ blankets. The guns were 
chained to. the corner-post of the room, lest the natives should appropriate 
them. He had lost one rifle through want of this precaution, Ki-ping having 
ingeniously cut a hole in the floor from the river below the house and 
abstracted it, whilst the owner was doing trade with the captain of ‘“‘ La 
Siréue’’—an inaptly named, shabby, little French Schooner from 
Rangoon. 

The man, after having shut and bolted the door, sat down in the canvas 
lounge chair and took the woman on his knees. 

Then she told him simply and directly what had troubled her and given 
her thought in the canoe. Her step-father, who put little faith, after a varied 
experience, in the word of white men in matters relating to women, wished her 
to marry Seibuni, who was well-to-do, and, moreover, could materially help 
him in his trading operations with the interior. 

It was Seibuni’s face which had watched them from the hole in the roof. 

“¢T will never marry him,” said the girl, throwing her brown arms round 
her companion’s neck and pressing her red lips tgainst his own. 

The man was silent, and sat listening to the sluggish lip, lip of the water 
against the piles of the house. With Looka’s head against his shoulder, her 
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arms round his neck, and her strangely beautiful face gazing at him with all 
the passion of her Southern blood and semi-savage nature showing in it, it 
was difficult for him to think clearly. If she had been one of the other girls 
it would have been so easy. He had never found much difficulty in getting 
rid of them, when their semi-barbaric ways palled upon him, and furious 
jealousies disgusted the vein of his better nature, which cropped up now and 
again like some shoot of fair herbage out of a miasma-breeding swamp. But 
Looks, who seemed to have thrown a strange spell, almost approaching pure 
love, around him, would not be so easily shaken off even if he desired it. 
And then, old Yosin, her stepfather, though not objecting to a liaison, would 
not allow a permanent arrangement which would baulk his plans with regard 
to an alliance with Seibuni. 

The voices, often soft and musical ones, of the natives passing up and 
down the river in their canoes, or standing idling on the rickety hatoba 


(landing stage) alongside which the brig and trading proas lay came, 


floating in with the now brilliant sunshine, at the window overlooking the 
river. 

Looka stirred in his arms, and placing her mouth close to his ear whispered 
what, in a woman’s mind, seemed a solution. He glanced at her, giving a 
perplexed laugh, and her eyes fell. But they were no nearer a way out of the 
moral and physical impasse. . 

A paraket screamed shrilly on the roof and startled her. She nestled 
closer to this white man, who, with all his cleverness seemed to her slow in 
devising a scheme by which she might be his—his slave if he willed—for ever, 
instead of only for now and then when she could steal away from her step- 
father and Seibuni’s beady eyes and unwelcome attentions. 

‘Tt’s no good,” said Macklehose at length, half to himself; and pushing 
her gently off his knees he got up and strode to the window. 


She was disappointed. Did he really love her as much as he had so often ~ 


declared during the last few weeks? Or were the caresses, and the burning 
words which he had poured into her ear in often broken Malayic mingled with 
phrases in his own tongue, nothing; merely the echoes of those she knew 
he must have poured into the ears of a dozen other women before ? 

But, through all her questionings, something within her which she in her 
savage joy did not trouble to analyse, told her that these other women had 
never heard exactly what she had, had never experienced the fierce joy which 
had flooded her untutored soul, and so she crossed the room after him and 
slipped her small, brown hand in his with a sob. 

He was a “‘ tough lot,” but he couldn’t stand a woman’s tears, were her 
skin white or brown. Somehow, a woman crying always brought back 
memories of home, of his mother standing on the brae at the back of the house 
in the morning light waving her apron to him and weeping the while as her 
son strode forward along the rough track which joined the road to Glasgow 
where he was to ship for the East. He had left his mother a long while, and 
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she and the religion of the Kirk were away back in the past. But he never 
forgot the parting, and often wondered in devil-may-care mood whether she 
would now recognize in him the sandy haired boy who used to sing soundless 
and untunetul settings of the Psalms of David so lustily by her side on 
Sundays. 

‘¢Run away now,” he, exclaimed, gently, in Malay, pushing her towards 
the door. ‘‘ Your plan, sweetheart, won't do. It would prove no bar to 
Seibuni’s intentions. No, I must’ think of comething else. You think 
too.” 

Looka pulled his head down towards the level of her lips. The Malay 
blood in her veins dominated her now; the eyes, soft and liquid a minute or 
two ago, shone with a passionate hate. ‘‘ Lower,’’ she whispered, ‘‘ lower,” 
and then when his ear was on a level with her mouth, she hissed her new 
thought into it. 

Seeing that he turned pale (what she had proposed was a very different 
solution to any he had thought of), she exclaimed: ‘‘Am [I like all the rest of 
the women? Pretty playthings, flowers that fade as soon as plucked. Or 
am I your wife? Something you love—as you have told me as many times 
as there are leaves on the palm trees yonder? Answer, ob man of the white 
skin!” 

She was play site herself as a stake against his future money-making. 
Angus loved the latter, as do most of his race who toil in unhealthy climes or 
under scorching sun in its pursuit, but, just now, this brown-skinned girl 
with lustrous eyes and sinous ways seemed more desirable than gold, &c., as 
such things sometimes do, the text in which Wisdom and Gold are contrasted 
(both of which he was tempted to forsake), came into his mind. Looka’s 
kisses and eagerness to pretibuate him over the verge, however, in the end. 
clenched the matter. 

“* Yes, yes, I want you always. Bah, the other women, they had no white 
blood running beneath their skins,’’ he exclaimed, knowing well her chief 
pride. ‘Go now and let me think the plan out.” 

Macklehose was not the man to let time slip away: he was given to acting 
promptly, and in the present instance, promptitude was necessary, for old 
Yosin had fixed a day, then but little more than a week distant, when the 
girl would be handed over to the tender mercies of Seibuni for a consideration, 
and his support in trading matters. 

Looka was sure to come again in the evening, full of suggestions prompted 
by the cunning of her race, and all the day long, whilst the river shimmered 
_ like a sheet of molten brass under a scorching sun, his brain was working in 
the endeavour to find a solution other than the terrible one her passionate, 
heedless love suggested. 

There was not much to do, that was the worst of it. The master of the 
trading brig which fretted its grass ropes against the rotten piles of the 
rickety wharf was up country with half his crew, so even the consolation of a 
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whiskey with the skipper whilst talking news less than a month old of the 
outer and Western world was denied him. It was on such days of heat-laden 
idleness that Macklehose esteemed Looka’s beauty and half-tutored winsome- 
ness most highly. 

About sundown. ere the palm trees on the opposite bank commenced to 
sketch grey and inky shadows in the water, and then become but dimly, 
defined sentinels of the night, he heard the patter of naked feet come along 
the planking to the door. He sprang up from the table at which he had been 
sitting for the last hour adding up columns of figures in a dirty, much- 
thumbed ledger. Figures which represented so much deterioration, both 
physical and mental, sums which marked incidents that, in more civilized 
surroundings, would, many of them, been esteemed crimes. 

Looka slipped stealthily into the room as soon as the door was sufficiently 
far open. She had been running hard, her bosom heaved almost convulsively, 
her hair, freed from its plait, fell an ebon cataract down over her shoulders. 
There were scratches, too, on her arms. and body ; bleeding scratches which 
told of a headlong passage through the tangled bush at the back of the 
village. 

The girl threw herself beeathless into a chair, and, when he ah carefully 
barred the door, Macklehose came and sat on the table beside her. Her story 
was soon told. 

Seibuni, galled doubtless by what he had seen sults in the day, and 
fearful lest he should lose his bride after all, had been to Yosin and demanded 
that the girl should be given him in marriage the next day. There had been 
a scene such as might be expected with the savage accompaniments of a 
masterful and jealous lover, and an irate old man who feared his step- 
, daughter would after all not ‘‘trade’’ to her full value if time was lost. 
When she had heard her fate she had fled into the bush lest Seibuni should 
take it into his head to celebrate the marriage that very night, without cere- 
mony or feast. 

At sundown she had made her way back to Macklehose to tell him what 
had occurred. | 

‘*T will never leave you,’’ she said, throwing her wounded arms around his 
neck. ‘If you turn me out to-night the river will be my bed of sorrow.”’ 

‘* But what if he comes ?”’ said the man, thoughtfully, for he was not 
quite prepared for this sudden forcing of his hand. His eyes fell instinctively 
upon the ledger lying open on the table. Women had always been costly 
playthings since the world began, he knew, and they were only a little less 
expensive when taken seriously. 

The woman did not answer for a minute, then she said simply, looking up 
into his face with shining eyes, ‘‘ You haye a kris, I will stand in the shadow, 
and when he comes,’ a piece of effective pantomine explained the rest. “It 
will soon be done. And then we can do as I said to-day, go away together 
for always.”’ 
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Macklehose shuddered. The girl's gestures called up the horror of the 
thing she proposed better than a multitude of words. 

‘No, no,” he said, hastily. ‘* Not that.” 

** Seibuni will take nothing less for an answer,” she exclaimed, wearily. 
‘“‘ And if he takes me, and I run away, you will not care to receive me back 
then.’’ And she hid her face between her arms on the table. — ; 

Macklehose did not mean what she thought, but he loved her too well to 
tolerate the idea of her suggestion. If there was any killing to be done it 
must be on tbe square. The Malay idea of knifing one’s enemy in ambush 
did not appeal to his Western nature. A native more or less did not matter, 
but the man must have a fair chance. 

He told her what he would do, and she trembled, for she knew Seibuni 
was as wily as a serpent, a powerful man, and was overbundencd by no such 
silly scruples as the white man. 

The tropical night had descended. From the swamp across the river 
strange miasmic lights glimmcred occasionally. Some fishing canoes passed 
up stream for the night’s work, and the crew of the brig were getting noisy 
on raw spirit or trade ram. | 

When it was quite dark, Seibuni would be sure to arrive. 

The trader lit the oil lamp and sat down with the woman to wait. 

They started at every sound, as though both were guilty of a committed 
crime. The noises of the village, the lip lip of the water, the coarse voices of 
the sailors aboard the brig singing snatches of ribald songs, their very pauses 
when some line of the ditty had slipped from their memories caused the 
listeners to start with alarm. 

An hour sped by, and then the man thought he heard stealthy footfalls on 
the staging which ran along ontside the main wall of the house. His com- 
panion had heard these almost silent footsteps some seconds before, but had 
said nothing. 

At length there was a stealthy lifting of the iron latch, followed by a try- 
ing of the securely fastened door. 

It was time to act. 

Macklebose pointed silently to the inner room, and the woman with a set 
face, which showed traces of a dusky pallow, crept softly within, and closed 
the door. She experienced an almost insane joy in once more being there, 
for she knew that the next few moments would settle the question of her pos- 
session, but not quite after all, for hidden in the scanty folds of her one gar- 
ment was-a slender bladed Iris, whose keen edge would soon slip into her 
tumaultuously beating heart if Scibuni triumphed. 

She heard Macklehose vo to the door. 

“Whose there?” he asked, impatiently, as though just disturbed from a 
perusal of his trade books. 

At first there was no answer, and then one came which she could not 
catch, though she recklessly strained her ear against the crack of the door. 
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“I don’t understand,”’ Macklehose replied in hesitant Malay. 

“* Oh, yes, you do,’’ came the reply in a surly voice in which menace lay, 
** you damned, white faced trader. Open the door that I may see Looka’s 
shame with my own eyes. And give the witch-possessed one her 
deserts.’ | 

Macklehose started as though-stung by the insults. Forgetting who was 
outside, and that he had nothing in his hand to defend himself, he wrenched 
back the bolt, and; throwing open the door, called out hoarse with passion, 
**‘You cursed scoundrel, say that again if you dare. No yon don’t,” as 
Seibuni, his eye glittering with fury, pushed -his naked brown foot across the 
threshold. And at the words his boot came down with a dull scrunch on thé 
foot of the Malay, whose right arm, which he had till now held behind his 
back. at the same instant soared with a wide sweep into the air. 

It was too dark to see its movement clearly against the black background 
of the opposite house, but the trader knew what it meant. 

Quick as a flash his arm also went up, and caught the descending one by 
the wrist, holding it as though in a vice. 

The woman, through a crack in the door, saw the two men sway back- 
wards and forwards in their struggle for the weapon. At length they 
stumbled, half fell into the room, the outer door swinging too behind them, 
assisted by an unintentional kick from Macklehose’s foot. — 

Through some slight inequality in the floor Seibuni gained momentary 
advantage, and forced his opponent against the table. The lamp went over 
with a crash, but in the struggle neither noticed it. Summoning all his 
strength, Macklchose forced Seibuni backward, twisting his own leg between 
the Malays, a moment later throwing him heavily to the floor. The kris fell 
with a sharp clink underneath the table, where neither could reach it. 

The room was almost in darkness for a minute or two, and ere a bright 
little flame kindled on the floor where the lamp had fallen, Seibuni had 
managed to knot the fingers of his left hand tightly in the trader’s neck. 
Looka, from behind the door, heard the gurgle in her lover’s throat, as a red 
mist swam before his eyes. She stepped quickly out of the little room. 
Seibuni had thrown back his head so as to avoid Macklehose’s fingers, which 
searched “itr sémi-unconsciousness for his throat; and in the half gloom he 
saw the woman stooping over him and then the light from the flame, which 
was increasing every moment, showed him for a second of time the gleaming 
blade, ere it was driven scraping against a rib into his heart. 

There was no time to lose, Macklehose was almost unconscious, the 
thin line of oil, which had leaked out of the lamp between the wick, was 
aflame, the dry wood of the floor was already smouldering, ready to blaze up 
at any minute. 

In the confusion and agony of the moment the woman had no thought to 
attempt the extinguishing of the lamp. To get away with the man she loved 
was the one idea which throbbed in her brain. 
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Away from Seibuni, who lay on his back quite still, with hate-distorted 
face, and the blood welling up from the wound in his chest, and trickling 
across the brown skin on to the floor. 

She half-carried, half-led Macklehose to the canoe which was always 
mocred alongside the piles on which the house stood, then she returned to 
the room for his revolver and cartridges, which she had noticed on the top of 
the bookcase, and a canvas bag, about which he always seemed so careful. 
The room was already in a blaze. It could not be long before the village 
became alarmed. She hurried down the sloping nmud-bank, and throwing the 
things into the canoe, strained in her efforts to get it afloat till the sinews of 
her back, legs, and arms cracked. At last it slid out into the stream. 
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Keeping close in, she avoided crossing the bar of light which fell upon the 
surface of the water through the open shutters of the burning room above. 
Once clear of the quay, she paddled for dear life, torn the while with a desire 
to cease for a moment to stoop down and kiss and caress the face which stared 
up at her white and ghostly from the bottom of the canoe. 

As the frail bark swept along on its course down stream, a beating of drums 
and the confused noise of shouting floated to her along the water, telling her 
that the fire had been discovered. And a few moments later, the roof of the 
burning house fell in with a crackling crash, and a dyll, red patch of light 
shone in the sky. Looka paddled on,a fear lest they should suspect her flight 
or that the ghost of the slain man should appear following them in pursuit of 
vengeance, spurring her to efforts which sent the breath hissing through her 
set teeth in an agony of physical distress. From the distance behind her 
came the detonation of the trader’s ammunition exploding as the fire reached 
it, shaking the village to its foundations, wrecking the flimsily built huts on 
either side of the scene of conflagration, and thus effectually covering up traces 
of her crime and flight. 

The noise aroused her companion. 

Soon there were two paddles dipping swiftly and almost silently into the 
flowing river. In the heart of the man was a fierce joy of conquest ; in that 
of the woman a sense of newly-awakened security which caused her to strain 
her eyes in the gloom to drink in every movement of the man sitting a black, 
almost silent, figure in front of her. — 

‘‘T have got the little gun,’’ she said, softly, at length, oppressed by the 
stillness, ‘‘and the bag, which is heavy and rings like metal when I take it 


up.” 
The man laughed in his joy, for now he knew he would not have to begin 
the world afresh. For the bag which rang like metal made him a rich man, 


as such things go. 


In Kucing (Sarawak) lives a white trader, whose wife is the most beautiful 
half-caste in the district. He is wealthy, and amongst the whites his 
reputation is no worse than that of others of his kind. No one knows exactly 
whence he came, his arrival on a tramp steamer sailing under Dutch colours 
telling nothing. The doings of a certain night on the Johor River are a 
sealed book. lLooka, consumed with her great love for him, thinks of them 
only with half-savage pride. And can a man remember there are bloodstains 
upon the hands of the woman who saved him. 


CAPT. TEACH, 
ALIAS BLACK-BEARD. 


By Dion Catrturop. 


great men are sometimes named by marks upon their person. 

Cicero, with his marked nose ; Rufus, with his hair; Teach, from 

his remarkable beard. This grew to a monstrous length, indeed 
right up to his eyes, and he had a habit of twisting it into curls, and plaiting 
ribbons into it which gave him a curious appearance. When he came up from 
his cabin, his face smeared with gunpowder, lighted matches under his hat, 
and with his mouth full of broken glass, he looked-as he wished, like the very 
Devil. This was his aim, ‘‘ Look me here,’’ says he, one day, ‘‘ I am tired of 
the freshness of this air; we will make a hell of our own and see who dwells 
in it the longest.” Upon which he and several others go into the hold, where 
Teach opens a cask of brandy into which he throws some gunpowder to flavour 
it, closes up the hatches, and lights several pots of brimstone, after which he 
sat down und took copious draughts of liquor, and swore at the men for 
becoming suffocated. ‘‘ No one but the Devil could stand this,” says one, 
with a gasp. ‘‘ Get out then,” says Teach, ‘‘and leave us to enjoy my native 
atmosphere.” | 


G EVERAL grave and learned historians have remarked on the fact that 


Thus did he satisfactorily establish his connection with the Lower Regions. 
He had a pleasant habit, to enliven the meals aboardship, which was, during 
intervals in the conversation, to fire under the table at his messmates’ legs. 
I believe several incurred quite severe injury resulting trom this pastime; 
indeed, as an inventive genius, Captain Teach, of Bristol, and Commander of 
‘‘ The Queen Anne’s Revenge,” was hard to beat in his line. 


One night a storm arose at sea, and Captain Teach and his crew being in 
various stages of rum and other strong waters, they were like to be lost. 
Teach recovers himself for a moment and comes swearing and vapouring on 
deck—there, at the wheel, was a tall, thin form. ‘‘ The Devil,” says Teach, 
and hands him a bottle of brandy, and, according to the solemn oath of the 
men, the bottle burst into a blaze, and the man at the wheel drank it down 
burning. I am half inclined to believe the story. 
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The Captain was married fourteen times, and none but a very bold man 
would have been so, and, so far as acccunts of the period can tell me, he was 
never once henpecked. Bluebeard and Blackbeard are a good couple. 


I should very much enjoy quoting from his journal, but, without the 
singular epithets, it would amount to but a few remarks—the language is 
most ingenuous. ‘‘ Rum is all out, to-day,” he says, ‘‘and the men mostly 

« sober,” 


No one found out his treasure stores, all his crew being shot in the last 
engagement and hanged afterwards, so we have no record of his hiding-places. 
I imagine him in the dead of night rowed to some island or hidden cave, and 
° there, with a few trusty scoundrels bearing spades, Teach would deposit his 
golden guineas, his plate, and jewels; he has left the spot and walks behind 
the men, watchers on the ship hear shots and, after a time, the boat appears 
on the waters. Captain Teach has returned alone. 


He died as a pirate should, with twenty-five wounds in his body, cursing 
to the last, fighting on the deck of Lieutenant Maynard’s sloop. The 
Captain was a generous man in his way, and, even if he did kill a man of his — 
crew now and then to remind them that he was master, it was his extravagant 
notion of humour, They did not die of laughing, but one has to appreciate 
a joke if one’s at the wrong end of a pistol. 
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THE WAY OUT. 
By G. B. Burein. 


CHAPTER V. 
DELIA WAKES. 

“Delia gone to bed ?”’ queried The Deacon, with mild surprise, as he 
looked round at the remains of the feast, and spied the whisky-bottle which 
was now two-thirds empty. ‘‘ Thought I heard her talkin’ to you as I came 
up the path.” 

He sat down leisurely with an anxious look at his wife. This was the 
first time Delia had been in charge of her mother, and she had failed in her 
trust. It was unlike Delia. All the nervous strain on The Deacon, which 


he had borne without a murmur for so many years, suddenly returned again, 


and he felt irritable and unhappy. Surely there must be some explanation 
why Delia had deserted her charge. 
‘Yes, she’s gone to bed,” assented Mrs. Hartopp, with a little anxious 


air which did not escape The Deacon’s watchful eye. ‘‘ I can’t remember why 


she went or where she went, but she’s gone some time ago.’ She looked 
anxiously round again as if listening. ‘‘ Won't you have some supper, 
Deacon ? ”’ 

‘‘ Guess it’s a bit late for refreshments,’ said The Deacon, somewhat 
reassured by her manner; ‘* but I'll get my boots off and eat a bit. Who's 
been drinking whisky, Mother? ‘’Taint in your line at all. Champagne’s 


your brand.” 


‘‘ Yes, I prefer champagne,” she said, with a touch of returning reason. 
““Do you remember, Deacon, that night when Alkali Jack came down and 
W 99 

‘““ Yes, yes, yes,” said the Deacon, pausing in the act of unlacing one huge 
boot. ‘‘I remember, Mother, Yon was wearing a pink silk dress—no, it 


was black and yaller, with cameeliers in your hair. That was the night I had 
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that little argument with a New York chap as said you didn’t play fair. It’s 
’stonishin’ how jealous of me some of them chaps got.” 

“Yes, yes, Deacon.”’ Any reference to her somewhat gaily embroidered 
past arrested Mrs. Hartopp’s attention. ‘‘Tha‘ was the night you asked me 
to give up playing because you said you didn’t like to have people staring at 
me. Don’t you remember how I said that as long as you looked at me no one 
else mattered ?”’ 

She came round to The Deacon’s side, and he took her in his arms with an 
overwhelming recollection of the brilliant Miss Juanita whose preference for 
him had excited so much derisive comment. The soft touch of colour in her 
cheeks, the brightness of her eyes—a coquetry long dormant, but now moment- 
arily waking to life—banished, for the time being, the pale, careworn woman 
with snake-like locks and frenzied gestures. She was sane, calm, rational, as 
she slipped on to The Deacon’s knee and put her arms round his neck. His 
heart nearly broke for joy. Was it possible that she had come back to him 
again after all these weary years of watching and waiting and tending ? 

His fancy leapt the intervening bonds of space and time, and saw his wife 
in all her gorgeous beauty and youth—the long, low room where they had first 
met, the rough miners crowding round the table with its little heaps of gold, 
and behind her the wily old Jew who had persuaded her to forsake the boards. 
and become the mistress ofa gaming saloon. He recalled once more the fierce 
shout of a Mexican, who, desperate at losing his last few ounces of gold, made 
a clutch at the glittering heap, and heard himself saying in calm, matter-of- 
fact tones, ‘‘Guess, you'd better throw up your hands, Stranger ; I’ve got the 
drop on you.” And the stranger, with a scowl, had thrown up his hands, and 
Miss Juanita had extended both hers to him with a smile which thrilled him to- 
the core. He also remembered the bullet in his shoulder with which the 
Mexican, fleeing through the open door, had resented his interference. 

‘* Better a our supper and go to bed,” he said, presently, dropping one 
heavy boot on the floor with a crash. He looked at the whisky bottle ruefully. 
‘* Thar’s mighty little left for anyone else, Mother. Can’t think how I come 
to let it get so low.” 

‘Never mind the whisky, Deacon.” She leaned contentecly back against 
his shoulder and played with the grey-gold of his beard. ‘‘I want to know 
how you got down from the lighthouse. You must have been mighty clever to. 
do it.” 

“ What?’ The Deacon was genuinely astonished. ‘‘ How did you know 
that?” 

She prolonged her triumph with feminine ingenuity. ‘You didn’t see me 
come and take away the ladder?” I thought you didn’t. I was so quiet.’’ 

Qh, it was you, was it?’? The Deacon felt relieved. ‘‘I ‘lowed some 
feller'd stolen a march on us, when I found it out, so climbed over the edge 
and crawled down. How did you do it? How did you get out of the house 
It was real smart of you.” 
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“Ves, wasn’t it. “See here.?” She thrust out a delicately arched and 
beautifully shaped foot. ‘‘ See aoe How wet it is. There was a heavy dew 
as I went through the long grass.”’ 

The Deacon, reassured, took a long drink of whisky. For the moment, it 
mitigated the nervous tension from which he had suffered. He was relieved 
to find that, although Mrs. Hartopp had succeeded in eluding Delia’s vigilance, 
she was apparently none the worse for the adventure. © ‘‘ That’s all right, 
mother. Now we'll go to bed and rest. Old Constable Wright's still up in 
that crow’s nest waitin’ for the young chap. Thinks he’ll catch him in the 
mornin.’ Shouldn’t be surprised if he makes a mess of it. You didn’t ought 
to have interfered. Thar’s no doing anything with you, ce when you 
take it into your head to do anythin’.”’ 

“Silly old thing, that constable, isn’t he?” said Mrs. Havtopp: with 
conviction. ‘‘ How he will laugh when I tell him the man’s here all the time, 
and he’s had his trouble for nothing.”’ 

The Deacon, with a sinking heart, cast a hurried glance round the kitchen; 
all his former fears returned with double force, and the burden from which he 
had momentarily escaped again took possession of him. - ‘‘’Twon’t do to leave 
you, mother. Thar’s no knowin’ what you'll get up to. Of course, I might | 
have known the fellow’d get tired of stoppin’ in the Bush all night, and make 
for the nearest house the first thing. So you gave him some supper and let 
him go, eh?” 

‘‘No, I didn’t, Deacon. What's your hurry? Sit down again and I'll 
tell you all about it.” 

The Deacon looked round with an air of irritable resignation. ‘‘ Guess we 
shan’t get much sleep to-night. Aren’t you makin’ b’lieve? I suppose you 
couldn't sleep, and so got to fancyin’ things just to pass the time.” He 
yawned heavily. ‘‘ It’s time we went to bed. You go upstairs and I'll fasten 


‘the door.” 


Mrs. Hartopp, still playing with his beard, yawned a little too; she, also, 
was growing tired. ‘‘ I don't think I’ll take the trouble to go to bed, Deacon,”’ 
she murmured, sleepily, her eyes wandering round the kitchen. ‘‘I do wish 
that clock would stop; it’s always saying the same thing. I shall go mad 
some day if that clock doesn’t vary its remarks a little.” 

She said this so brightly and naturally that The Deacon felt relieved. 
“‘ That’s right; go to sleep and I'll may, you another clock to-morrow. You'll 
wake Delia if you make so much noise.’ 

Mrs. Hartopp again thrust out her foot. ‘I want my shoes taken off. 
You know I never can undo the knots. Take them off, Deacon.” 

The Deacon put her down in the chair, and, with clumsy, yet gentle, 
fingers, began to untie the knotted strings of his wife’s shoes, her long, white 
fingers the while absently playing with his hair. ‘‘ Why, your skirts are wet 
through,” he said. ‘‘ You ought to have changed them long ago.”’ 
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“T told you I'd been in the Bush,’’ Mrs. Hartopp retorted, with 
triumphant emphasis, ‘‘ though I knew you didn’t believe me. We had quiet 
a long walk underneath the stars. He was sitting all in a heap—swearing— 
when I first saw him. It would have done you good to have heard him swear, 
Deacon.’ You'd have fancied yourself back in California.”’ 

With a patience born of long experience, The Deacon endeavoured to 
unravel tlie tangled thread of her thoughs. What was the mystery? Where 

had she been? Whom had she seen “ sitting all in a heap ?”’ 
| ‘He said he was very hungry—and—very—cold,” she added, sleepily, 
‘so I brought him home and gave him some supper. That’s where all your 
whisky went. I never saw such a man for whisky,” 

The Deacon suddenly remembered the nearly empty bottle and how he 
had heard voices as he came up the path. A thrill of apprehension ran 
through him. Where was the young fellow now? Had he gone off again 
into the Bush? Or made his escape across the river ? 

** And what did you do with him, Mother?’ he asked, with well-feigned 
indifference, as he unfastened the second boot. ‘‘ Stow him down in the. 
cellar.” 

“Of course not,” indignantly said Mrs. Hartopp, wide awake again. 
“ What are you thinking of, Deacon? He’sa gentleman. Cellar indeed. I 
took him upstairs.” : 

The Deacon had risen and leaned against the dresser. 

“ You—took—him—upstairs ? ” 

‘Yes, upstairs. He's gone to-bed ; and it was about time. He couldn’t — 
have stood up much longer. You always will have such strong whisky.”’ 

‘““ Of—of course, Mother. You—you took him—upstairs? D’you re- 
member which room ?”’ He awaited her reply with breathless anxiety. 

“Why, yes, of course Ido. You don’t ye I’m mad, DaHons Tt Was. 
the first door on the right. He’s there now. 

“ The—first—door—on—the—right?”’ The words came with a gasp. 
“Why, that—that’s Delia’s room. Where—where’s Delia ?”’ 

‘* Mrs Hartopp began to hum a little song—a snatch from ‘‘ Old Madrid.”’ 
“Oh, I hadn't thought of that; I expect she’s there too,” she said, indiffer- 
ently. ‘‘I forgot her when I locked him in.”’ 

The sweat rolled down in beads upon The Deacon’s forehead. ‘“‘ My God! 
My God! and me an Elder too. Delia! Delia!” The horror of the situation 
dawned upon him. He glanced at the nearly empty whisky bottle. ‘ Was 
he—was he very drunk.”’ | 

“Oh, I don’t know. Just about as drunk as people usually get about 
here. Carry me up to bed. My head aches.”’ | 

* Del His chest heaved. What was he to do? How make this 
poor creature understand the terrible consequences of her rash act. 
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‘* Where’s the key ? Give me the key ? Quick!’ he demanded. 

‘‘The key?”’ She searched in her pocket with provoking nonchalance. 
‘* Oh, it’s somewhere ae Then she began gaily to hum “In Old Madrid 
the riv——”’ | 

The Deacon stared at her desperately. ‘‘ The key! The key!” he said, 
in tones which he vainly strove to render natural. ‘‘Give me the key, 
Mother, and I’ll take you down to the wharf again to-morrow night.” 

“<* And still the river ’—How does it go, Deacon? ‘And still the river as 
it —Oh, yes, I forgot where I put the key. It doesn’t matter.” 

For once in his life, The Deacon nearly lost his temper with his wife as 
he gently put the poor creature back in her chair. 

‘* You sit thar and sing, Mother—it’s a pretty song !—-whiles I save our 
daughter from dishonour.”’ His hand went back to his hip pocket. . “If 
_ there’s no other way I’ll——” | 
‘Father! Father!’’ It was Delhia’s voice. She had awakened from her 


slumber in the recess and walked into the middle of the room. ‘ There’s | 


someone here in my room! Help! Help!” 

With a bound The Deacon scaled the staircase, and rushed at Delia's door. 
There was a crash, a sound of flying splinters, and it burst from its hinges. 
In the bright moonlight Delia stood by the window pointing to the bed. 
‘* There—there’s a man there, Father. I heard him snore. A man 
Oh—h—h.”’ She burst into hysterical laughter, but Mr. William Cuthbert 
Peniston Poell, alias English Bill, a seraphic smile upon his countenance, 
continued to snore. 

The Deacon looked grimly round, and with lightening-like rapidity brought 
out his revolver. Though English Bill was very near eternity, he still 
snored on, undisturbed alike by the crash of the broken door and Delia’s 
shriek. . 

As The Deacon paused for a moment in order to settle his aim, Delia 
rushed before the bed and motioned him back. ‘‘ Kill a sleeping man ? Why, 
Father,” her voice sank to a whisper, ‘it’s murder.” | 

| “Stand back.” The Deacon’s voice fell to a fieree whisper. ‘‘ Stand 
back, Delia. I’m going to fire 


for your mother’s sake, and—and yours.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

ANOTHER CHANCE. 
Had not Delia cast herself in front of her father, it would have tared hardly 
with William Cuthbert Peniston Poell. Her grip on The Deacon’s arm was 
like iron; he could not throw her off, although he struggled with blind rage 


In the midst of the tumult, the man on the bed sat up, and stared con- 
fusedly at The Deacon. 


‘‘ What the devil are you doing in my room?” he enquired with undis- 


guised wonderment. 
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** T'll soon show you,” said The Deacon, with terrible fury. 

For the moment to all intent he was as mad as his wife; the sudden 
strain had been too much for him. ‘I'll let you know what I am doing here. 
After that I reckon you won’t want to know much else. Out of my way, 
Delia. Out of my way.” 

‘Father! Father!’ Delia implored. ‘‘ You must not do this thing ss 
yeur soul’s sake !”’ 

The Deacon’s eyes blazed ominously. ‘‘ Stand aside, Delia, stand aside. 
It’s the only way to save your honour. It must be done.” | 

Delia still clung to -him, but he pushed her gently away. ‘Now, yeu 
there, I’ll give you a minute to make your peace with God. The time’s come 
for you to pass in your checks.” 

Delia again stood in front of the bewildered young Englishmen who was 
slowly taking in his perilous situation. Suddenly, a blush mounted to his 
face. ‘‘Ig this your room ? ” he asked, getting off fhe bed and turning to 
Delia, who motioned him to keep behind her. 

‘* Yes,” Delia said, ‘‘ it’s my room. How dared you come here ?”’ 

He put his hand to his forehead in a bewildered kind of way. ‘I don’t 
know—I can’t remember. I—I was out in the bush, and then—and then—’”’ 

‘*Thisk! Think!’’ Delia implored in an agony of apprehension. ‘‘ You 
could not have found your way here by yourself.”’ 

‘‘No—I remember now. I met a woman in the bush. I——” He 
stopped. Even in his extremity he would not betray the woman who had 
succoured him. ‘‘Ican’t remember,” he declared, lying heroically. ‘‘ I can’t 
remember.”’ 

The Deacon was growing catatient his fury mounting higher and higher. 
Delia restrained him with difficulty. ‘‘ Me first, Dad! Me first!’’ she 
breathlessly repeated. ‘‘ You shan’t kill him. You shan’t. It’s murder. 
Don’t you see, he’s wandered in here and can’t remember.” 

‘* Guess I'll have to stimulate his memory,’ said The Deacon, grimly. He 
turned to the young man. ‘‘ Yes, this is my daughter's room; that’s why 
I'm goin’ to kill you. You don’t suppose as I’m goin’ to have you comin’ 
rampagin’ round here, fright’nin’ my women folk and makin’ people talk about 
‘em ‘ithout settlin’ accounts with you. You ain't got long to understand. 
Now do you catch on?” 

‘‘ Perfectly.” He turned to’ Delia with a smile. ‘I see how it all 
happened, Miss—eh—Delia, and it’s the best way out of it. Your honour 
mus’nt be called in question. Some filthy brute would be sure to throw 
mud at even an angel of mercy and forgiveness like you. Don’t blame your 
father ; he’s quite right; I’m ready.” 

‘* Father! Father!” 

‘‘Somebody’s got to be killed for this night’s work,” declared The 
Deacon, sullenly. ‘‘ I’m not sure as it ain’t better to kill you both. 
Then folk ‘ll think a good deal, but they can’t say nothin’.” The 
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“‘Then you'll have to kill me first.” 
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dormant lust for slaughter, in his blood was slowly but surely awakening. 
Early training, early instincts, all worked to the front. For years he had 
carefully hidden the intense strain upon him involved by the million caprices 
of his mad wife. Now, he flung all restraint to the winds, and, in his fury, 
longed for battle with the primeval instincts of a mad beast. Delia did not 
know her father; she had never before seen him in such a mood. But she 
was not afraid. She stood in front of the threatened man and confronted him. 
‘“Now, Daddy, be reasonable. I will not have your hands stained with blood. 
l'emember, you're an elder.” | 

‘‘D—n all elders,’’ said The Deacon, with a terrible renunciation of the 
work of years, and flinging aside in one moment the ambition of his life to be 
considered a shining light of. Presbyterianism. ‘‘I’m sick of religion. 
What’s it to me? It ain’t give me back my wife; it ain’t saved my daughter 
_from this; it ain’t helped my tortured heart when it’s swelled nigh to burstin’ ; 
it ain’t no good. Its played out; I’m played out; I don’t want no more of it. 
Sure as thar’s a God who don’t care nothin’ about any of us, I’m going to kill 
that feller and get it over. Why,” his voice became almost pathetic in its 
entreaty, “what's all the fuss about, Delia? I’ve killed dozens of men in my 
time ‘ithout half this nonsense. ‘Sides its easy enough to shove him into the 
Crick and let him float down to the sea. Thar’s no harm in givin’ him a 
boost back to his own country.”’ 

“Then you'll have to kill me first,’’ Delia declared, her eyes blazing. ‘I 
won't stand by and have it said tliat my father’s a cowardly, sanctimonious 
hpyocrite—a murderer—a slaughterer of unarmed men.”’ ) 

The Deacon’s breath came thick and fast as he leaned against the wall. 
“Take it back, Delia, take it back,’’ he implored. ‘‘ Take it back, or I'll have 
to kili you now.” | 

The girl flung out her arms towards him, her beautiful brown eyes blazing 
with scorn. ‘‘Then shoot. -I’d rather be the victim of your murderous 
cruelty and not live to be ashamed of my own father. How could I live and 
hear you spoken of as a dastard who shot down an unarmed man?” 

“You don’t look at it right,” said The Deacon, in that still, repressed, 
dangerous voice which, brave as he was, sent a shiver through the young man. 
**You don’t look at it right.” He seemed exhausted by the struggle through 
which he was passing. ‘‘ You don’t look at it right,” he repeated. ‘My own 
daughter, too. I—I thought you’d have helped me. Since you're so fond of 
this jay, I'll have to kill you, too, or your He paused, as if groping 
feebly in the recesses of his own mind for what he wanted to say. Or you'd 
better marry—him.” 

Delia’s arms fell listlessly by her side. She remembered her recent 
interview with Lajeunesse. What! Become false to him! Marry another 
man after they had plighted themselves for ever and ever and ever in the sight 
of God! Never. She would rather die a thousand deaths than be guilty of 
such supreme treachery. She turned hurriedly towards the young man, 


me, 


who leaned against the bedpost with well-bred composure as if the conversa- 
tion failed to interest him in the least. It seemed to him that a determined 
man could easily have put Delia aside. One shot would finish the whole 
affair. Even the gaily-plated little revolver seemed unable to keep still in 
The Deacon’s hand. It twitched and moved about as if thirsting for blood. 

‘Then ’’ The Deacon’s eyes were terrible in their sombre fury. °° Then, 
Delia, you and me’ll have to go diffrent ways. You either marry that feller 
so’s to save talk, or I'll kill the pair of you. ‘Tain’t like you to go against me 
in a thing like this. I’ve toiled and moiled and saved and dug for you; 
heaped up money for you; given you all it could buy; worshipped you next 
to your mother more’n anyone in the world ; and now, if you don’t listen to 
me, I'm perilling my soul for you. You—the little one I’ve watched over, 
prayed over, though I don’t feel much like prayin’ now. I can see you in 
your little pink frock, no higher’n that."’ He made a motion with his hand. 
‘* Now, the next time I look at you you'll be ”’ “His rugged face grew 
sickly white, his lips twitched. ‘‘ But you can’t live after what you've said to 
me unless you marry that feller. ‘Taint such a sacrifice after all,’’ he said, 
almost pathetically. ‘‘ He won't live long.” : 

** But—but, Daddy "She spoke in a despairing whisper, *‘ Daddy, 
what if—what if there were someone else ? ”’ | 

‘‘In a case like this thar can't be someone else. Make up your mind yes 
or no.” 

‘* No, Father. Dear, Father, no; a thousand times no. Must you do it, 
Daddy? Must you really, really do it?”’ : | 

The Deacon could not trust himself to speak, but nodded. Every pleading 
word was like a dagger in his heart. He was exhausted, worn out. If he did 
not summon up all his waning energy, this ruffian would escape. ‘ Cover 
your eyes. Cover your eyes.” he said, boarsely. - 

‘“ No, father. No. I’m not afraid to-die. Ifyou can see to kill me, I 
can dare look back in your dear face. This is the only time you've ever been 
unkind to me, Daddy. The only time. Now, Ill just look into your dear, 
suffering eyes and count one—two—three—four—five. WhenI get to five, 
shoot, Daddy. I forgive you. I forgive you, but you'll kill yourself after- 
wards, [ know you will.” 

‘Not before I've settled this feller,” said The Deacon, raising the pistol. 
‘* Delia, I know you won’t flinch. You’re true grit, but cover your eyes. For 


God’s sake cover your eyes. If you don’t, I'll see ’em shinin’ for evermore.” - 


‘S Why for God's sake, father? Why, for God’s sake? You don’t believe 
ina God. Say for the devil’s sake, and do this devil’s deed quickly. I—I 
shall be afraid if you wait much longer.” 

With a swift movement, English Bill threw himself infront ofher. ‘‘ You 
infernal old scoundrel,’’ be cried, eyes blazing, fingers twitching. ‘‘ You 
cowardly ruffian, you murderer of helpless women, shoot, and be d d to 
you.” He tore at the breast of the course flannel shirt he wore, and threw it. 
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open. ‘‘Now, now! I’m sick of all your talk.. Shoot—and get it over. 
Better still, give me the pistol, and I'll do it myself.” 

The Deacon raised the revolver with a steady hand. He was himself: 
again, now that a man confronted him. 

**No, no, Father, you must not, shall not,” cried Delia. ‘‘ No one knows 
anything about it except ourselves. You mustn't do this wickedness.”’ 

‘““Time’s growing short,’’ said The Deacon, his face set hard and im- 
placable, ‘‘ Now Mr. Englishman, I don’t know who you really are, but it 
can’t matter much to you, anyway. It’s either your life or mine. There’s 
only one way to silence you.’ 

“My son ” The young fellow drew himself up haat, ‘Don’t 
weep for me,’ he cried, turning to Delia. ‘‘ Keep your tears for one more 
worthy of them.” 

“The word of a drunken murderer,’’ said The Deacon, scorntully. ‘‘ My 
daughter's more to me than my life, and you've got to go under.” He raised 
the revolver once more, and again Delia fearlessly stood in front of the 
threatening muzzle. 

‘*Father; if you commit this wickedness, I'll never speak to you again.” 

- The Deacon hesitated. ‘‘ Cun’t you see, Delia, thar’s no other way out of 
it! I'll give him another minute.” 

Stop,” said the young man. ‘“ Your dauglhiter's rR You mustn't 
do it. ° Give me the revolver ; I’ll do it myself.” 

~ The Deacon smiled incredulously. ‘‘I'm not to be caught like that. 
How'd I know you wouldn’t turn my own gun on me ?”’ 

‘*T was once an English gentleman,” said the young fellow, quietly. 
*“My plan is much the better of the two. ‘Twill look as if I’d done it to 
escape being gaoled.” He kissed Delia’s hand. ‘‘ Believe me, it’s the best 
way out”’ . 

‘* But you—you're so young to die.” 

He smiled lightly. ‘‘ Oh, but I’m old in folly and wickedness. As for 
age, you are younger still. This gives me a chance of an exit worthy of my 
ancestors. It’s much more becoming than running away from gaol. It’s no 
new thing for men of my family to kill themselves. Besides, my life’s already 
forfeit. Give me the pistol, and let us get it over.” 

_** You're in a mighty hurry to die,” said The Deacon, grimly. *‘ When 
you've found what death is, p’raps you won't like it.” 

English Bill drew himself up again. - ‘‘It’s a refuge from failure,” he said, 
quietly. ‘I am discovered in your daughter’s room under the most com- 
promising circumstances, though Heaven knows we are both their victims. 
If you kill me, it must leak out somehow. For her sake, give me the pistol.” 

_ The Deacon gave it to him, seized Delia round the waist, and covered her 
eyes. ‘‘ You've grit,” he said roughly. ‘‘ Now’s your time to prove it. Quick! 

The young man, with a courteous bow to his grim antagonist, raised the 
pistol to his head. 
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‘Stop a moment. Stop!” said Delia, quietly. ‘‘Father, is there no 
other way out of it than death ?. 

Her face was very white, but she did not falter. . ; 

English Bill, leaning against the bed-post, examined The Deacon's 
revolver with an appreciative eye. ‘It’s a beauty,” he said, critically. 
‘‘Quite a pleasure to use it.”’ 

Mrs. Hartopp, who had been leaning stupidly against the door, a passive 
spectator of the impending tragedy, came swiftly up to him and took the 
revolver away. ‘‘He’d better marry Delia,” she said, in one brief, amazing 
outburst of sanity., ‘‘ There can’t be anyone else, or I should have known all 
about it.” 

The young man flushed again. His eyes fell upon Delia, searchingly. 
He was quite prepared to die, but to marry After all, he was a 
Peniston-Poell, and the Peniston-Poell’s did not marry lightly. 

Delia looked into her father’s eyes without flinching. ‘‘If—if you wish 
it,’ she said, as if all the life had gone out of her. Dearly as she loved 
Lajeunesse, she could hesitate no longer. Afterwards, the full knowledge of 
this supreme sacrifice would come to her. At present, she was dazed and 
bewildered. 

The Deacon nodded. 

The young Englishman crossed over to Delia and knelt at her feet. ‘‘ You 
are an angel of goodness, I an unworthy son of earth. My life is already 
forfeit. You will soon be free again. Nothing else but the knowledye of 
this would induce me to accept your noble goodness and charity.” | 

There was a sound of heavy footsteps on the stairs, and Constable Wright 
put his head into the room with a scowl. ‘‘Thought I'd find him somewhere 
about,’ he said. ‘‘ Young man, you just march off to gaol with me, without 
any more fuss.”’ 

English Bill took the revolver from Mrs. Hartopp and covered the 
Constable. ‘‘Now, Mr. Constable, I'll give you my word to meet you at gaol 
door at four in the afternoon. If you will not take it, I shall be reluctantly 
compelled to force you to do so.” 

‘Deacon, stop him,” the constable blustered. ‘‘In the name of the law!”’ 

The Deacon simply limped. ‘“T’ll give my word for him, too, Wright. 
Make yourself easy. Look in on the Parson, on your way down town, ‘an say . 
I want him here about eleven. You understand.”’ 

Constable Wright did not understand in the least; but he hastily withdrew, 
after promising to do The Deacon’s bidding. 

Father and daughter looked each other in the face, and Tbe Deacon turned 
away fully comprehending the sublimity of Delia’s intention. There was no 
other way out of it. He had sacrificed her to his family pride; but all the 
joy had gone out of his life, and he spoke almost sternly to Mrs. Hartopp. 
‘* Come along, Mother, and get ready for the wedding.”’ 
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‘A wedding? How nice!’ said Mrs. Hartopp. ‘‘ What shall I wear, 
Deacon? Can I have some daisies to hide the band.” | 
‘* Yes, yes, Mother,” said The Deacon, hastily. ‘‘I’ll wear the band 
myself now. God forgive me, but I—I was almost cross with you. Now, 


you there, come along downstairs, and we'll fix things. I—TI’ve my peace to 


make with God for this night’s work.” 

Delia remained motionless by the bed'as the young fellow advanced a step 
towards her. 

‘Tt isn’t worth it,’’ he said, passionately. ‘‘ I’m not worth it—the scum 
of the earth! Ah, if I had only met you before! If I had only met you 
before !” 

She gave him her hand with a faint smile. ‘‘1t was the only way out. 
You're not to blame, I’m not to blame. Don’t reproach yourself. I could 
not see you lying there—dead !” | 

She covered her face with her hands and turned away. 

“It will only be for a little while,” he said, almost timidly. ‘‘ For a little 
while! If you wish to draw back, it isnot too late.” 

She faced him again without flinching. ‘It would kill us all,” she said, 
fiercely. ‘‘ Your blood would stain our hands for evermore. It—it doesn’t 
matter about me. Mother must be kept from talking, whatever happens. If 
the matter were to leak out, people would never speak to me again.”’ 

The red dawn flaunted through the window and made a crimson stain upon 
the floor. She shivered and turned away again, as the singing of birds came 
through the open casement and all the sweet world woke to life. ‘‘ Come,” 
she said, giving him her hand. ‘‘ Come, they are waiting for us downstairs.” 

But he shook his head, and she left him moodily gazing at the stain upon 
the floor. The exquisite freshness and purity of the room, its thousand and 
one dainty appliances, struck him with fresh remorse. He fell on his knees 


_with hands outstretched to heaven. ‘‘ God!” he prayed. ‘‘ Another chance! 


another chance ! 
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‘‘T’m not worth it.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
| WEDDED. 

The next morning Parson Benton paused in the very act of ‘‘ setting out” 
some verbenas. He was attired in a very unclerical costume, to wit, a pair'of 
old grey trousers, rough country shoes, and a blue flannel shirt. Whe 
people saw the Parson in this primitive attire, they knew that he was taking a 
day off, and not to be lightly approached on clerical matters. He had just finished 
digging up a circular bed in front of the manse, with an air of intense enjoy- 
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ment, and was judiciously apportioning barrow load of manure of peculiar 
richness ‘and efficacy among the various claimants for an improved soil. 

Mrs. Benton watched the process with anxiety. If the geraniums had 
more than their share, then the verbenas would suffer. She was torn with 
indecision as to which of the two she preferred—the delicate, refined, and lady- 
like verbena, or the robust, somewhat commonplace, yet vivid geranium. 

-A heavy shower in the early morn had made the worms feel decidedly 
uncomfortable, for myriads of them lay just on ,the surface of the mould, 
sunning themselves after being drowned out oftheir holes. Every time the 
Parson’s ponderous step sounded on the gravel path, they disappeared as if by 
magic. -As soon as he returned to his absorbed consideration of the wheel- 
barrow’s malodorous contents they came up to the top again, and gratefully 
wriggled their wet, eyeless bodies in the warm sun. When Mrs. Benton, by 
chance, cut a patriarchal worm in two, and gave a little, subdued, nervous 
scream, both ends, wriggling convulsively, disappeared down different holes. 

Mrs. Benton, horror-struck, watched the departing fragments of worm. 
She was still musing over the mathematical probabilities of. these two ends 
ever meeting again, and what would be their relationship to one another if they 
did meet, when she was aroused from her reverie by the parson repeating his 
question: which did she prefer—verbenas or geraniums; whereupon, she 
promptly decided that both were equally indispensable ‘and that he must fetch 
another barrow-load of manure. They had invariably arrived at this decision 
every year for the last twenty summers; but the question was not one to be 
dismissed without profound consideration. 

The Parson had just planted half-a-dozen verbenas, and was admiringly 
surveying his work, when The Deacon, the white turkey poult at his heels, 
loomed up in the distance in his customary leisurely way, as if his one object 
in life was to kill time. 

‘* Hard at work, Parson ?’’ he asked, leaning ‘over the fence and sociably 
blowing the smoke from his pipe into a nest of caterpillars which wriggled 
about in a triangular net of some filmy, transparent tissue on a choice oleander 
tree in a tub near the gate. 

The Parson did not smoke—from professional reasons—in public. Hence, 
instead of being irritated at The Deacon’s intervention, he welcomed him and 
his pipe with joy. 

‘“‘T was waiting until this evening,’ he said, in a whisper, “to smoke 
those caterpillars out myself; but Widow Parlby lives over the way, and if she 
sees me smoking in the daytime, she’ll be plumping down on the sidewalk and 
praying for me next time we meet, or wanting to kneel at the mourner’s 
bench.” He gave a vicious dig at a refractory lump of earth. ‘‘ The prayers 
of the righteous may avail much, but I don’t think the quotation applies to 
that widow.” 

‘* Widows are cross kind of cattle,” sociably said The Deacon, watching 
the contortions of the caterpillars as they made their entry into the world by 
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dropping limply on the ground, and the turkey poult, thinking that the sky 
Was raining insects, nearly choked in the effort not to miss any. ‘‘ They used 
to burn ’em in Injiah when they got too troupiceome; I'm told. P’raps in 
thisyer country it ain’t so necessary to proticipate.” 

‘*T wouldn't go as far as that, Deacon,” said the Parson, wiping his heated 
brow. - ‘I rather think that the burning of widows in India is a ceremony 
which partakes of a sacrificial character, Come in and have some cider?” 

‘Too early,’ said The Deacon, genially. ‘‘ Many thanks to you all the 
same, Parson. I’ve never heard of 8 widow sacrificin’ anything yet, ‘cept the 
late lamented. You ’lowed t’other day as I couldn’t catch one of them spotted 
and striped butterflies as hatches out in the Bush. Well, you come along 
with me and I'll show you something. Mrs. Benton always has more luck’n 
you with verbenas, so just you come along.” 

But although the Parson hastily slipped on an old jacket and announced 
he was ready, The Deacon did not stir. 

“You was sayin,’”’ he said, somewhat severely, “as the Widow Parlby 
had ‘her eye on you. Now you jest go in and put on your black clothes, and 
she won't know what we’re up to. When you're fightin’ widows, you’ve got 
to use widows’ weapons, and that’s all about it.” 

‘Such a course savours of deception,” began the Parson, irresolutely. 

*‘So do widows,’ briefly rejoined The Deacon. Looking up, the Parson 
caught an expression in The Deacon’s eye with which he was well acquainted. 
He stretched himself. with regret at having to leave the ambrosial odours under 
his nose, and turned to his wife. 

‘‘T think you'll do better than I can, mv dear, once you become accustomed 
to the worms, so, if you don’t mind, 1’ll go along with Mr. Hartopp and have 
a look at this wonderful insect.” 

Mrs. Benton was delighted. If that gentle creature had one ambition 
apart from her husband, it was to arrange her own flower-beds without even 
his advice. She smiled graciously, and hesitated. ‘‘It doesn’t seem fair you 
shouldn’t have the pleasure of setting them out after doing all the hard work,” 
she declared, with an heroic effort. 

The Parson kissed the transparent little woman, and The Deacon watched 
her kiss him back again, with a curious spasm of emotion contracting his own 
stern face. 

These simple people lived for each other and their neighbours, and the 
current of their days was as peaceful as the softly-flowing river. Whilst 
he——. He gave another vicious puff at his pipe and decimated the remain- 
ing caterpillars, greatly to the satisfaction of the turkey poult, whose crop was 
rapidly assuming a congested appearance. 

‘‘ Hurry up, Parson,” he suggested, ‘‘ and I’ll get these things all smoked 
out by the time you’re ready.”’ . 

‘You're going up the Hill for a wedding this afternoon, dear,” said Mrs. 
Benton to her husband. “Better put on your new white tie and your best 
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things ; they're very particular up there. They don’t seem to think they're 
legally married unless you're wearing a new tie.” , 

The Deacon brightened up. ‘‘ That's right,” he suid, heartily. ‘I do 
declare, Mrs. Benton, you think of everything.” 

‘Well you see, Mr. Hartopp,’’ Mrs. Benton modestly returned, ‘‘ you 
know what a great man Joel is, and appreciate him at his proper worth, but 
no one else seems to understand him, and when he goes about in old things 
people fancy its intentional disrespect, instead of mere absent-mindedness.”’ 

“Of course, of course,’’ the Deacon rejoined. ‘‘ They won't show him 
any disrespect, intentional or otherwise, if I'm anywheres round. I'll take 
care of that.” | 

When the unsuspicious Parson reappeared attired in all the sombre splen- 
dour of his Sunday best, The Deacon, critically surveying him, felt that he 
was appropriately dressed. 

‘“ You've only got to fetch your gloves, and then the buggy can come 
round to my house for vou afterwards,” he said. 

‘**T don’t as a rule trouble about glo——” he cheerily began. ‘‘ Oh, very 
well,” somewhat nervously, ‘if you think I ought, I'll go back for them.” 

“ My bein’ an Elder i | 

“Oh, yes, of course ;’’ and the Parson fled precipitately. Sometimes he 
wished that the Filder was not quite so exacting in his zeal to maintain the 
dignity of the Church. 

The Deacon strolled leisurely beside the Parson, after an elaborate farewell 
to Mrs. Benton. One would have thought from his placid countenance that 
he had not a care in the world ; indeed, his innocent victim was so far from 
suspecting the real object of his Elder's early visit that he at once plunged 
into an elaborate calculation of the net proceeds of his last surprise party at 
the manse. ‘ People brought me a good many potatoes and vegetables,’ he 
said, ruefully ; ‘Sand vegetables are rather a drug in the market just now-— 
everybody has plenty. I remember a somewhat worldly brother minister of 
mine who was peculiarly exasperated at one of these surprise parties by the 
receipt of four clothes-baskets full of a kind of bun, which was very popular 
in the district. It was so hard, and took the children such a long time to 
eat. The minister’s wife was also very much annoyed. Next morning, when 
the parishioner came to church, they noticed that the minister had a very. 
elegant fence round his garden, the top of cach paling being ornamented with 


symmetrical knob.”’ 
‘Yes ?” said The Deacon, absently, seeing that The Parson had stopped. 
“During the night lis wife had impaled a bun.on each paling,” said The 
Parson, triamphantly. ‘‘ He became very unpopular in consequence of her 
rash action.” 
‘Got your books and things in your pocket?” asked The Deacon. 
‘Yes,’ said The Parson, disappointed that his pet story had fallen so flat. 
**J—)'m afraid that you've heard that tale before 2?” 
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‘‘ What tale?” Oh, yes it’s a fine tale,” said The Deacon, recovering 
himself. ‘‘ What I like about that tale is the way you come to the point, 
Parson. Thar’s no ‘and again, I would remark, in passin’, my brethren,’ 
about you.”’ 

‘* Yes,” said the good old man; ‘sometimes I wish that you would let 
me be equally brief with my sermons.”” It was a sore point with him that 
The Deacon, with ferocious tyranny, frowned him back into the pulpit if he 
preached for less than three-quarters of an hour. ‘‘ But where’s this butter- 
fly ?” he enquired, halting expectantly on The Deacon’s verandah. ‘‘ What 
a lovely fuchsia in this - 

‘¢ Thar ain’t no butterfly,’’ broke in The Deacon, with manifest bitterness, 
his mask of geniality dropped away from his countenance, and leaving it hard 
and stern. ‘‘ Now we’re out of the range of the widow, Parson, I'll jest own 
up. I’ve lured you here under false pretences. It’s for a weddin’,”’ 

‘‘ For a weddin’?” — 

‘‘Yes, for a weddin’. Don’t ask any questions sbout it, but take my 
word that it’s got to be, and that it’s all right. You know me well enuff!” 

** Ob yes, but I don’t: understand.” 

‘“ Thar ain’t no necessity for understandin’ in thisyer ceremony,” said The 
Deacon, sadly. ‘‘ All you’ve got to do is to marry the young people and get 
it over.” 

The good Parson smiled roguishly on The Deacon. ‘Oh, if it’s your 
daughter and Lajeunesse, I will do so most gladly.”’ 

The Deacon started as if he had been stung by some vicious insect. “‘I 
never thought of that,’’ he said, irresolutely. ‘‘ As God is my witness, I never 
thought of that. But no; it’s too late now. Come in, Parson, and get on 
with your marryin’.”’ 

Lajeunesse came to the door of the store opposite, and was about to stroll 
across the street. The Deacon shook his head at him fiercely. 

‘‘ Church matters, I suppose,’’ said Lajeunesse, and hobbled back again ° 
into the store. ‘‘ I shall have a crusty old fathér-in-law some day. And yet 
I know he’s sorry he’s damaged my ribs. Nice, peaceful old elder he is! 
California's well rid of him, and we’ve got to make the best of him for Delia’s 
sake.”’ He sat down on a barrel, and fell into a reverie. 

The touch of Delia’s lips was still fresh on his own. Was it only yester- 
eve since they had plighted eternal troth ? How could life be so completely 
transformed within a few hours? He could not understand it; and an 
occasional stitch in the side served to emphasize his happiness. He had not 
seen the wooden shutter of Delia’s window waver outwards a little and as 
suddenly close again. 

No presentiment of evil seized him as he sat there, wondering how long it 
would be before he could hit upon an appropriate excuse to see Delia again. 
He saw The Deacon and The Parson enter the house. Three or four 
humming-birds hovered round the Siberian honeysuckle, and the white turkey 
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poult meditatively roosted on one leg by the porch, its crop so full that it 
seemed unable to balance itself properly. 

Lajeunesse, still sitting on the biscuit barrel in a comfortable angle caused 
by his wheat sacks, fell asleep. 

Inside the house, Mrs. Hartopp, arrayed in a brilliant silk dress, was as 
happy in her way as Lajeunesse. 

She could not understand the reason Delia was attired in black, or why she 
should be so pale. ‘‘Such a nice a young man as that, too,” Mrs. Hartopp 
appreciatively declared. ‘‘If it weren’t for The Deacon I’d marry him myself.” 

“Yes, yes, Mother,’ The Deacon gently declared; ‘‘I daresay you would. 
But I’m here, and I’m going to stay. Don’t you get excited, or you'll have 
your head bad again.” 

Though the bride looked pale, the bridegroom was still paler. 

Parson Benton could not understand the necessity for such haste, and 
looked severely at the young stranger whose attire was scarcely adapted for a 
festive occasion like the present. The blow on English Bill’s head still 
showed an angry red, his blue eyes were bleared and bloodshot. 

‘** He’s had a sort of an accident,» The Deacon declared, with mock cheer- 
fulness. ‘‘ A little more this way on the temple and he wouldn’t have been 
here to be married to-day. Taint offen a man escapes mattermony by such a 
narrer shave as that.” 

The young fellow stood talking to Delia in a corner of the room. ‘‘ It’s 
not too late yet,”’ he said. ‘‘ There’s no reason you should be sacrificed like 
this. Your father’s a fool to make such an unnecessary fuss about my 
drunken pacepaue: When I feel what you must think of me, I'd welcome the 
gallows gladly.” 

» “Tt’s for my mother’s ae said Delia, in tones of obstinate resolution. 
Her peep through the shutter had been meant for a farewell to the uncon- 


scious Lajeunesse. ‘‘ My father is afraid that she might talk, and so——”’ 


‘* Let’s go on with this wedding,” said The Deacon, casting an anxious 


~ look on his daughter. ‘‘ The bridegroom’s got a particular appointment this 


afternoon and don’t want to be late for it. It’s one he must keep.” 

‘* Yes, I must keep it,” the young man declared with a grim smile, as he 
bowed to Parson Benton. 

‘* Your -name?’’ asked the Parson, motioning the young couple to stand 
before*him, and opening his book. 

‘William Cuthbert Peniston-Poell.” 

‘€ Nationality ?”’ 

‘* Englishman.” 

‘* Ever been married before ? ” 

‘* No.” 

‘“* Are you fully aware of the solemn nature of the obligations you are now 
undertaking ? ”’ 

‘“* Yes.” 
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The Parson motioned to Delia to stand ut the young man’s side, and 
began to read, Mrs. Hartopp nestling up to The Deacon with tremulous 
eagerness, and repeating the words to herself. ‘‘ They look real nice,” she 
declared, when the brief ceremony was over, ‘‘ but they’re both as pale as 
death. Delia ought to have worn a little rouge. Let me kiss you, Delia.” 

Delia turned her marble cheek to this fantastic being whose madness had 
wrought her woe, but she flung her arms round the old parson when he kissed 
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her, and seemed, for a moment, as if about to burst into tears. A warning 
glance from The Deacon brought back her self-control. . 

‘*God bless you, my child, God bless you, and make you very, very 
happy,” The Parson murmured. 

‘Now,’ said The Deacon, abruptly turning to his son-in-law, ‘ you'd 
better have something to eat before Constable Wright calls for you.”’ 

The Parson stared. ‘‘ Constable Wright ?’’ Into what rash act had he 
been entrapped by The Deacon? Why «iid Delia look so pale and unhappy ? 
He turned reproachfully to The Deacon. 

‘All right, Parson, Pll tell you later. I found this fellow, drank !—in 
my daughter’s room last night, and to prevent scandal, I’ve sacrificed the best 
girl in the world.” 

‘* No; you've sacrificed yourself as well,’ Delia interposed. 

‘* He’s wanted for murder, and Constable Wright’ll be here to fetch him 
soon,” said The Deacon, with the recklessness of despair. ‘‘ The feller may 
as well have one decent meal before he’s gaoled.”’ 

‘* But—but—who is he?” faltered The Parson, looking at Mrs. Hartopp 
us if she were responsible for this domestic tragedy. 

‘Sir William Cuthbert Peniston-Poell,” said a dry voice in the doorway. 
‘‘'You’re all so.busy talking to one another that you did not hear me knock. 
Constable Wright told me where to find you. May Icome in? My name’s 
Greere, of Gray’s Inn; and that’s the new baronet: his father died six weeks ° 
ago.” . | 
English Bill turned with a start. ‘‘ The title is not much use to me now, 
Greere. Why didn’t you come a week sooner ? You never could do things 
at the right time. What's the good of a title to me if I’m going to be hanged 
in a week or two ?” | 

Mr. Greere bowed profoundly to the new baronet. ‘‘I am exceedingly 
sorry for my delay, Sir William, but it took me some time to trace you. I 
may set your mind at rest by telling you that, though I’ve no doubt you richly 
deserve it, you will not be hanged just yet. The man you are supposed to 
have killed has a head as thick as a wall, and after remaining unconscious for 
two days, is now rapidly recovering. I have squared the matter with him ; 
the warrant for your arrest has been withdrawn. You may congratulate your- 
self a very narrow escape—a ve—ry narrow escape indeed, Sir William.” 

The lawyer took snuff, and handed the box to The Deacon, who stared at 
him open-eyed. 

‘‘And who is this lady ?” asked Mr. Greere, turning to Delia with a 
courtly bow. 

‘‘This,” said Sir William, recovering himself with an effort, ‘‘ This is my 
wife. Lady Peniston-Poell, permit me to have the pleasure of introducing 
you to my old family friend and lawyer, Mr. Francis Greere.”” It was 
astonishing with what appetite ‘‘ English Bill’’ resumed the manners of polite 
society. 
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The old lawyer respectfully kissed Delia’s hand and turned to Mrs. 
Hartopp. 3 

‘* Your ladyship’s mother, I presume ? 

‘* Yes,” faltered Delia. | 

“Such a nice old man,” Mrs. Hartopp declared, with a smile. ‘‘ Give him 
some whisky, Deacon.”’ 

‘* Her ladyship’s father ?’’ and the lawyer turned to The Deacon, without 
asmile. He was accustomed to meet peculiar people in the course of his 
business. 

‘* That’s so,”’ said The Deacon, too bewildered to do more than gasp. His 
son-in-law a baronet! And not going to be hanged for murder! How would 
Delia take it ? 

But Delia had swooned. The old lawyer touched Sir William on the arm. 
“I've brought you a valet, and took the liberty of interviewing your tailor 
before I started, Sir William. Jenkins has everything you can possibly want 
in your portmanteau. Shall I send him up here from the hotel?” 

The Deacon made a sign for him to do so. Sir William was holding Delia 
in his arms, and had forgotten Mr. Greere’s existence. 

‘Let us thank the Lord for all His mercies,’’ soberly said The Parson, 
nervously picking up his hat and gloves. Delia opened her eyes with a shiver. 

‘“That’s a lot to thank the Lord for,” said The Deacon, with a derisive 
snap of his fingers at the baronet. 

“Such a nicely behaved young man,” declared Mrs. Hartopp. ‘‘Sucha 
nice, friendly young man, but wants dressing up a little. Lend him some 
clothes, Deacon.” 

The Deacon left the room. 


‘TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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The Dandy. By S. H. Sime, 


A KING OF 
PAINTERS. 
By P. G. Kowopy. 


HEN the Austrian capital was in the full excitement of the great 

Universal Exhibition of 1873, and visitors flocked together from 

all parts of the world to see the fine display of all the best that 

industry and art could produce at that time, a special little exhibition was held 

in another part of the town, an exhibition of one solitary picture: Hans 

Makart’s ‘‘ Catherina Cornaro.”” The Studios of all the European art centres 

had been ransacked to ensure the success of the art-section of the Universal 

Exhibition, but the crowds—indifferent to the rarc treat provided for them at 

the Exhibition grounds---flocked to see the one masterpiece. Makart’s name 

was in everybody’s mouth, for was he not the indisputable leader of the Austrian 

and Crerman schools of painting? Was not ‘“ Catherina Cornaro” the most 

gorveous, the most voluptuous, dream of colour that had been created since the 
time of Rubens” 

That was the position of Hans Makart in 1878. It seemed impossible that 
he coutd rise any further in fame and popularity, for no artist of modern times 
had been flattered and honoured to the same extent as Hans Makart. Yet the 
supreme triumph of his life was yet to come. In 1879 the loyal citizens of 
Vienna resolved to celebrate the silver wedding of their beloved Emperor and 
IXmpress by a procession of such magnificence as the world had not witnessed 
since the days of the Caesars. | 

The pageant was not to be a disorderly, incongruous carnival jumble, into 
which it would have degenerated if left to the well-meant enthusiasm of the 
participating members of the City guilds. A committee of artists was appointed, 
headed by Makart, the prime mover of the scheme, to take the arrangements 
in hand and to direct the patriotic enthusiasm of the Viennese into the right 
channel. A distinet historical period--the German and!Flemish Renaissance 
—wwas chosen for representation in the Pageant, and every slight detail, every 
costume had to be in striet accordance with the general scheme. And when 
Makart, the creator of this dazzling spectacle, mounted on a white horse and 
surrounded by his fellow-workers of the ‘ Artists’ Guild,” passed along the 
densely crowded route of the procession, he was made the object of an ovation, 
such as we may safely say, has not heen the share of any human being, save 
the world’s conquerors and popular heroes, The patriotic purpose of the 
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memorable pageant was forgotten ; Makart was the hero of the hour: his name 
alone, and not Francis Joseph’s, could be distinctly heard in the wild clamour 
of the enchanted crowd. . 

Sie transit gloria mundi! To-day Hans Makart is scarcely more than a 
name, a name practically unknown beyond the borders of his native country ; 
the vaunted glory of his splendid colour has faded away until it has become a mere 
myth ; and the great ‘‘ Catherina Cornaro,”’ with all the rest of his most import- 
ant works has changed its luxurious glow into cold, unpleasant blue and green, 
the paint has cracked and crumbled, leaving a mere heap of ruins of what used 
to be a glorious monument. The good and evil geni of the fairy-tale must have 
watched over his cradle,—the one endowing him with a mighty talent that would 
make his name honoured throughout the world; the other, the hostile spirit, 
pronouncing a curse that his glory was to be only the glory of an hour ; that the 
golden gift of the good fairy should be turned into sand and chalk. And the 
curse of the malign spirit. has been effective: Makart’s luxurious imaginings 
have perished by the chemical action of bad and ill-chosen pigments and media. 
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Makart was born in 1840, at Salzburg, the birthplace of Mozart, so that the 
picturesque, little provincial town has presented Austria with her greatest 
painter as well as with her greatest musician,—nor is this fact, added to the 
similarity of names, the only parallel that can be drawn between the two 
men. Both were precocious and short-lived, sensitive, and child-like in 
character ; both spent the last years of their life in Vienna under Imperial 
patronage ; but whereas Mozart lived and died in poverty, Makart was never 
troubled by any financial difficulties and led the life of a Royal Prince, his 
marvellous studio being always open to a veritable court of friends, admirers, 
flatterers, and sycophants. 

Makart’s father, an inspector of the Imperial Castle at Salzburg, had 
originally intended his boy to take up the engraver’s craft, but some of his 
relatives who had noticed the youth’s exceptional talent and inclination for art, 
induced him to send his son to the Vienna Academy of Painting. Vienna, like 
most of the European Art centres of that time, was then in the fetters of a cold 
academical convention and one could hardly expect the narrow-minded 
Professors of that school to look kindly upon the first, timid efforts of a man 
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Bachanalian Family. Hans Makart. 


who was destined to revolutionize the art of his country, and to infuse some- 
thing of the spirit of the Renaissance, into the sickly, lifeless figures, aesthetic- 
ally arranged on their canvases. It is, however, an irony of fate that young 
Makart was pronounced by them to be ‘‘devoid of all talent,’’ and found him- 
self forced to turn his back on the Vienna Academy and to try the hospitality 
of Munich. After a year or so of restless searching for the true expression of 
his individuality he attracted the attention of that incomparable teacher Piloty, 
who soon directed his energy into the right channel. 

From that moment forward Makart’s progress was phenomenally rapid and 
brilliant. The first picture painted under Piloty, ‘‘ Lavoisier in Prison,’’ showed 
already the artist’s rare feeling for beauty of colour, but it was a little timid in. 
execution and conventional. The next work, ‘‘The Knight and the Water, 
Nymphs,” was more independent, and was already noticeable for the decorative 
qualities which, in late years, became paramount in Makart’s work. But the 
‘‘ Water Nymphs’”’ was only the prelude of what was to follow. When in the 
following year Makart’s ‘‘Cupids’’ was exhibited, the Munich public were . 
charmed, but artists and connoisseurs knew that a new genius had arisen in | 
their midst, and they heralded his advent to the whole world. 

With his next big canvas ‘‘The seven Mortal Sins”’ or ‘‘ The Plague in 
Florence,” his fame was firmly established; What better proof could there be 
than the virulence of the general dispute about the merits and demerits of his 
work. Everybody spoke of Makart, everybody judged him, and his enormous 
popularity may have been due to a great extent to the easy intelligibility of his 
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work. His faults were as obvious as his greatness. His keenest admirers had 
to admit the serious faults of drawing and proportion; his worst revilers could 
not deny the unequalled power of Makart as a colourist, so that the dispute was 
reduced to a weighing of the relative importance of faults and merits. 
Meanwhile Makart, undisturbed by this strife of factions, went on with his 
work, creating masterpiece after masterpiece. His next success was a scene 
from Romeo and Juliet: ‘‘ Juliet on the bier,” the scene where Prince Paris 
breaks out in the impassioned words : 


Have I thought long to see this morning’s face 
And doth it give me such a sight as this. 


Makart's Studio. 


The picture was acquired by the Emperor Francis Joseph for the Vienna 
National Gallery, and the artist was invited to come to Vienna, where an 
enormous studio was placed at his disposal by his august patron. The rapid 
Succession in which the huge pictures—and nearly all Makart’s works were 
conceived on a gigantic scale—were now sent forth from his studio, was nothing 
short of amazing. Within a few years he produced, besides numerous portraits 
and works of less importance, the renowned ‘‘Catherina Cornaro,” “ Diana’s 
Hunt,” ‘The Entry of Charles V. into Antwerp,” ‘‘ Abundantia: The Gifts of the 
Sea and of the Land,” ‘ Spring,” ‘‘ Summer,” ‘The Death of Cleopatra,” the 
cyclus of ‘‘ The Five Senses,” and the eighteen superb designs of groups for the 
Pageant. A journey to Egypt was productive of a series of Oriental pictures, 
whilst repeated visits to Italy enabled him to absorb the spirit of the Renais- 
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Costumes from The Vienna Pageant. 


sance to such an extent, that he became almost a re-incarnation of the great 
masters of that period. ; 


Rubens, above anybody else, was Makart’s ideal. To him he was attracted 
by the joyous luxuriousness of form and colour. The ‘‘ Bacchanalian Family,”’ 


for instance, might have been painted by Rubens himself. For Makart, like 
Rubens, painted with his senses. He worked rapidly, feverishly, following an 
irresistible impulse which craved for immediate satisfaction and would not wait 
for the consideration of means. And therein lies the greatest failing of his work : 
its instability. The masses of siccative he used for the purpose of making the 
work dry more rapidly, caused the lamentable cracking of the surface after only 
a few years; the Prussian blue, Cobalt, and Bitumen, profusely employed for 
the sake of brilliancy, have unavoidably undergone the chemical process of 
decomposition to which they are subject and have, so to say, infected and eaten 
up the other colours, so that now, barely twenty-five years after the artist’s 
death, nothing is left of the original splendour. 

But we are here more concerned with the life of this remarkable man than 
with his art. His studio, which he had made a perfect museum of art treasures 
and curios from all parts of the world, soon became the social centre of intel- 
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Hans Makart. 


' The Artists Group in the Grand Pageant. 


lectual Vienna. Makart’s position in that respect was very much the same as 
Lord Leighton’s during the term of his Presidency of the Royal Academy, 
although the Austrian artist had none of the social gifts that distinguised Lord 
Leighton. He was neither a linguist, nor a brilliant speaker, nor did he have a 
remarkable degree of culture. In fact, he was a nervous, shy, little man, easily 
disconcerted and childishly fond of admiration, but his hospitality was 
unmeasured, royal. The receptions at his studio did not take the shape of 
ordinary Society gatherings, but of fétes on a magnificent scale, not unfre- 
quently costume-evenings, representing some particularly picturesque, historical 
period. His unique collection of rare costumes of all ages and countries was 
on such occasions at the disposal of his guests, and the whole scene was such 
that it will ever be in the memory of those who were privileged to be present. - 

This was a glorious period for art in Vienna, pictorial and architectural. 
Financial enterprise was booming, ard the prosperity before the great financial 
crisis and ‘“‘smash”’ led to the encouragement of the fine arts. A series of 
monumental buildings were erected on the ‘‘ Ringstrasse,’”” which gave Vienna 
the reputation of being the finest city in the world. Lavish sums were spent 
on the decoration of these public buildings and of private residences, and there 
was no lack of men to do the work, although there had been a great scarcity 
but a few years back. Makart way have been the result, the culminating 
point of the strong artistic movement of this period, but it seems more likely 
that the movement originated in his studio, that he gave the initiative to the 
dormant, decorative talent of the men by whom he was surrounded, for his 
influence was enormous, although he had no followers or pupils in the true 
sense of the word. He was appointed Professor of the Vienna Academy, but 
there was too much passion and not enough system in his work, to make him a 
good teacher. 

The greatest triumph of Makart’s life, the su.nmit of his fame, was reached 
with the grand Pageant already referred to. It would lead too far to give a 
detailed description_of this procession in which about 15,000 people took part, 
but the impression made by the spectacle may well be judged from the account 
given by a well-known Berlin author. The inhabitants of Berlin and Vienna 
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Spring. Hans Makart. 


were not on the best of terms just then, and the bitter rivalry existing between 
the two cities makes the remarks all the more significant : 

‘‘From this day I have foresworn Schopenhaner and Hartmann, and have 
wept tears of joy and emotion. A world that can offer so much beauty and 
splendour does not deserve to perish, does not deserve that one should get vexed 
with it. Of course, there has probably never since it exists been such a 
union of splendour and beauty, of taste and noble deportment, of imposing 
grandeur of the whole and enchanting grace of the detail, of characteristic style 
and glowing harmony of colour. The triumphal processions of the Roman 
Emperors may have been imposing, but it is impossible to realise, that they 
delighted by such faultless, pure beauty. The fétes of the great Oriental rulers 
of a past epoch may have been phantastic and splendid in colour, but they 
certainly did not have the characteristically human element, this stamp of the 
homage of the free, proud citizen in all his different branches of work. The 
times of Pericles and of the Medici may have produced remarkable splendour, 
beauty and grace, but their fétes lacked the frame of the modern capital, the 
enormous extension of to-day’s pageant. And even in our own time no other 
Capital would be able to accomplish anything similar. None has a magic 
colourist like Makart, the streets of none have the architectural beauty and 
grand proportions of the Ringstrasse. ... It is impossible, too, to imagine better 
material forthe realisation of artistic conception than the fine human figures 
of the Viennese middle class who paraded in the Pageant, and no better forces 
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for the execution than these artistic and clever artisans who carried out the ideas 
of great masters in a thoroughly faultless and tasteful manner. And the greatest 
master of all, Hans Makart, could accept with justifiable pride the enthusiastic 
homage offered him from all sides, wherever he passed surrounded by the group 
of artists. It was the grand spectacle of a* King of modern Art holding 
a triumphal procession as it has never been held by any of his predecessors or 
contemporaries. All criticism has to remain silent in face of the enchanting 
splendour and amazingly beautiful grandeur of such a spectacle.” 

Hans Makart died in October, 1894, at the age of 44. His death threw a 
gloom over the town of Vienna, only equalled when the news of the sad ending 
of Crown-Prince Rudolph became known. The whole town went into mourn- 
ing, and the obsequies were worthy of a Prince. And there was good reason 
for it, because with the corpse of Makart the Viennese buried the brightest and 
greatest pesiod of their Art, with him they lost the link that held together the 
incongruous elements of the Vienna Renaissance, the only truly great master of 
the Vienna School of Painting. 


Brunhild and Sieglinde. 
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THE CROSS ROADS. 


By ST. JOHN HAMUND. 


Coaches roll over me 
Knowing me dead. 
Many feet cover me, 
Cover my head. 
Softly they tread, 
Passing me by : 
Fear for me—dread 
Where I do lie, 
Stealing with dread 
Shuddering by. 


Onward Humanity 
Ceaselessly rolls ; 
Vanity—Vanity 
Tendeth its souls. 
While the bell tolls, 
Tolls for them all, 
Clanging, it doles 
Sounds that appal, 
Swinging, it doles 
Death to them all! 
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Onward Humanity 
Ceaselessly rolls ; 
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By H. Foley. 


Ah! how they stamp on me! 
(Knowing me dead), 
Constantly tramp on me 
Tramp on my head. 
Cold is my bed, 
Colder my bones. 
Scarcely a shred 
Under these stones, 
Hardly a shred 
Covers my bones. 


I have the best of it 
Lying below, 

Pain and the rest of it 
Gone long ago. 
Pomp and the Show 

Pass overhead, 
Nothing they know, 


Know of the dead ; 


What should they know, 
There overhead ? 
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THE REVOLVING 
BOOKCASE: 


THE BOOKS OF THE MONTHS. 


By Ricuarp LE GALLIENNE. 


after long waiting, get a really interesting autumn season, a war 

should come to ruin all. It was the same last year in America: 
Who can doubt that the Spanish-American war killed more books than com- 
batants. I suppose Mr. Kipling, in his capacity of literary Mars, will be 
allowed to go on selling, and Stalky ¢ Co. (Macmillan & Co.) be held indeed 
the very book for this bellicose moment. If in nothing else but this, we are 
happier than the Boers: for we can sit at home and read Stalky & Co., while 
old farmers and lads of fifteen are fighting the red machine we comfortably pay 
to do the dirty work of empire. 

Personally I like Stalky € Co., indeed delight in it. It is full of hearty 
farce-laughter such as no young man except Mr. Kipling can give us. 
You may disapprove the materials employed, for they are primitive enough, 
hardly more refined than the exquisite humour of broken heads which made 
tears of merriment course down the cheekseof our ancestors; but you must 
surely laugh all the same. Against the ‘‘ethic” of Stalky € Co., so to speak. 
one might say a good deal. Not to enter upon that would be to undertake a 
general impeachment of Mr. Kipling’s work, an impeachment which may be 
safely left to the civilising processes of time—if you happen to believe in them. 
In face of all the storm signals, Ido. Meanwhile, if I regret Mr. Kipling’s in- 
fluence in certain directions, [ cannot but enjoy most of his writings, as, say, 
I enjoy Baudelaire’s Fleurs de mal, irrespective of their themes or temper. The 
comparison goes deeper than may at first appear, for indeed Mr. Kipling’s writ- 
ings are the efflorescence of very great evils. For all their optimistic bluster, 
they are rooted in pessimism, and their very vigour is born of the decay of noble 
ideals. This may seem to be taking a boy’s book over seriously. Not so. Mr. 
Kipling always ‘‘ means business,’’ whatever he writes, and however well or ill 
he writes it; and Stalky € Co. is a book that parents and schoolmasters may 
well look a little askance upon. It openly mocks many excellent ideals and 
right feelings which are none the less excellent and right because they happen 
to have been parodied in Hric or Little by Little, that egregious piece of 
priggishness which Mr. Kipling does well pitilessly to banter. It is one thing 
to see the humour of boyish brutality and to see also the incipient manliness 
that often underlies it; but it is another to see, or pretend to see, nothing else. 


| T is just the luck of the literary profession that when we do at last, 
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There are many things for an English boy to learn at least as noble as fighting 
for his country, and, at all events, it is unadvisable that English boys should be 
encouraged to regard the tragedy of war with the same cynical airiness which 
disgraces so much of Mr. Kipling’s work. The American edition of Stalky ¢ Co. 
has for frontispiece an illustration of the story entitled ‘A Little Prep.” <A 
young soldier sword in hand stands in a battle whirl of smoke and fallen 
Afridis ; and underneath we read : ‘‘ There was a bit of a scrimmage.’’ Now so 
to describe such a scene is not modesty of narration, it is sheer vulgarity, a 
vulgarity dead to the pity and terror of the situation. Of course, an Englishman 
never says half he feels, and in some respects it is a good custom, but the line 
- should certainly be drawn at calling a filthy corner of a battlefield ‘‘a bit of a 
scrimmage.’’ Another illustration has for legend: ‘‘ Propped up on one arm, 
blazing away with a revolver.” <A third pictures a fierce battle of boys in a 
schoolroom, a fourth another battle in the school yard, a fifth the torturing of a 
bully. Inasixth: ‘‘The keeper . . . fired both barrels in their directions.” 
Fists and firearms, blood and gunpowder, from beginning to end—with a touch 
of dead cat (quite humanly welcome !) in ‘‘ An Unsavoury Interlude.” One may 
note that Mr. Kipling has omitted the cattle raiding episode which originally ap- 
peared in the Windsor and which was in some way the best of all. Is the 
omission in deference to the ominous grumbling of a public which perhaps 
begins to find blood a little monotonous after all—is growing perhaps just a 
little bored with Mr. Kipling’s “ Gifts of Case and Shrapnel ?”” 

How comforting it is to come upon a book of old-fashioned humanity, old- 
fashioned high thinking and spiritual aim, and brilliantly and beautifully 
written in spite of these simple old characteristics, like Mr. Richard Whiteing’s 
satire, The Island, or an Adventure of a Person of Quality (Grant Richards). 
There is at least one just man among our writers who has not bowed the knee 
to the Imperialistic Baal. Of course, The Island is not a new book. It was 
published by Messrs. Longmans in 1888, and I have known it in a little 
Tauchnitz copy for some years. But it was too quiet in the modesty of its 
power to win notoriety or even wide notice, and for two men to meet who had 
read it made at once a freemasonry between them. However, the success of its 
prosperous relation, No. 5, John Street, has at last lifted it out of its obscurity, 
and now one can only hope that it too will multiply in its thousands, for its 
lesson is one of which we are in grim need at the present time. Perhaps it is 
too delicate a book, for all the trenchancy of its satire, to wield the influence 
one might wish for it; but, at all events, it must reach some minds and touch 
some hearts, and it is not always the noisiest book that has the greatest 
influence. The Island is at once a satire and a dream on the old plan of such 
books as The New Atlantis and the Utopia, duly supplied with modern instances, 
and animated by a delightful humour playing about in unexpected places, such 
as the old utopias did not include. It has its love story, too, and is bathed 
from end to end in a pure glad light of those happy isles the world has never 
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ceased to dream of, and on one of which Mr. Whiteing’s “‘ person of quality,” 
by a series of chances, came to find the wise and simple people whom he 
contrasts so ironically with the people of that other ‘isle set in the silver sea.”’ 
An old plan, of course; but Mr. Whiteing introduces one or two essential 
novelties which make his sad irony all the more telling. The island of Pitcairn 
is not a mythical isle, where the writer has been washed up in a dream, but 
one clear on the charts, and visited now and again by Her Majesty’s cruisers. 
The present race had come of the union between the aboriginal islanders and 
certain English mutineers, and the present peace had not come without the 
inevitable baptism of blood, and the forcible casting out of various evil spirits. 
The spring of the book’s irony is touched when ‘the person of quality’’ dis- 
covers that the innocent happy people whose state has so charmed him were all 
unconscious of their blessedness, and sometimes turned wistful fancies towards 
that wonderful England, so much happier, so much better governed—O s0 
much more wonderful in every way than thier foolish little island! The 
‘beautiful savage,”. Victoria, who has taken possession of the Englishman 
since his arrival, a sisterly, motherly possession only, one day begs this of him: 

‘«« Civilise us. Make us like England.. Give us larger things to live for. 
Tell us what we must do. There must be something wanting, but I cannot tell 
what it is. It all seems so beautiful here—the shining sun, friends to love, 
peace, the singing, the sea, the very wind in this wood! Yet I know there 
must be something. That is why the Queen’s ships never come again. We 
are like children, perhaps.’ ” 

* *% * 

What was he to do! Tell the terrible truth to these innocent believing 
souls. Ina spirit of bitter irony he undertakes the mission, and lectures the 
simple old chief magistrate, Victoria’s father, on the deficiences of his island 
government. To begin with, he does not take his position as governor with 
sufficient pomp. In fact, he observes no distinction whatever in housing, 
dress, or food, between himself and the others. This is very wrong. All really 
civilised peoples are marked by uncompromising castes, ascending and descend- 
ing—up into heavens of social luxury, down into hells of social squalor. Here 
is a sample of the Englishman's lecture to the Ancient :—‘‘ You yourself might 
set an example in this matter. Such things often grow from very small 
beginnings. The island diet, I perceive, is chiefly fish and vegetables. Now, 
in your position as Governor, you should eat meat at least three times a week. 
It would mark a difference ; and, by and by, you might manage to get the more 
toothsome things, such as the sweetbreads and the guavas, reserved for your 
own table. The great principle is, not—as, I fear, you imagine—that one 
man’s best of service ought to count like another man’s best, in respect of his 
right to the needful things of life; but that, on the contrary, each bit of human 
helpfulness. should be weighed in a balance, and more pudding given to those 
whose morsel weighs most. . . We have long since given the requisite 
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superfluity to our governors and other men of action; now the cry is, ‘More 
- pudding to the seers ;’ and it is one of the most exhilarating cries of the day, 
in its evidence of our progress in true spirituality. A great preacher, a great 
penman, & et revealer of the beautiful in plastic art, soon has his plate 
heaped up.” i. 

‘‘ But won’t the others get less ?’”’ said Victoria, now beginning, I thought, 
to repent of her part in the plot. 

‘‘O yes; but the others are stupid.”’ 

‘‘ They are brothers.” 

Only by courtesy, I think you will find. ‘ Brothers in Jesus Christ,’ I be- 
lieve, is the exact term.”’ 

His treatment of the English Church to which these simple erie: of 
the Spirit turn with reverence, is still more scathing : ‘‘ Thus has a religion of 
humility been saved from its earlier accidental association with low life, and 
become a calling fit for a gentleman, until the middle, and even the upper, 
classes have not disdained it, nor professional investors of talent considered it 
unworthy of their regard. All its original difficulties as a creed of morbid self- 
denial have been cleared away by the beautiful modern development of the 
symbol. Is it authorised to watch and work for the needy day and night? 
Well, wash their ise! at Easter, and you may wash your hands of them for the 
rest of the year.”’ 

But Mr. Whiteing is most pitiless of all on the subject of ‘‘ imperialism,’ 
‘colonial expansion,” and other fine names for the same thing: ‘‘ Providence 
can hardly have meant you to be shut up in this place without an enemy in the 
world. Only take care, when you do come within touch of your fellow. 
creatures, to have a weapon in your hand.”’ 

The girl shuddered.—‘' More killing !" 

‘You've got to find your excuse for hitting "em, even then,’’ her father said. 

‘‘ Oh, insist on annexing them for their good and yours : that will do.” 

‘‘ But how are you to find the excuse ?” 

‘Why, you seize one place to-day, to make good your hold on another that 
you seized yesterday ; and to-morrow you seize one place more, for the same 
reason. It is a process known as ‘ inevitable expansion ;’ and if only you follow 
it out logically, it leads you all round the world.” 

* * * 

You must read about ‘‘ Swart '"—‘‘ A Lord of India ’’—for yourselves ; there 
is the bitterestvof the pill. 

Picturesquely pertinent, stingily onjthe sore, as Mr. Whiteing’s satire is, he 
is best when the pity, rather than the absurdity, of it, takes hold of him, and 
charges his words with a fine’ earnestness and the beauty of that spiritual 
vision which is the secret of the indefinably sweet and lovely, atmosphere of his 
book. The Island is no mere negative satire, no Swiftian repudiation of human 
nature ; it is as well a creative dream of what that human nature might be. It 
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is a book from which you rise curiously uplifted, strangely gladdened. You feel 
purified as with a walk on the hills, and yet you have been gently laughing all 
the while. Nature’s own wholesomeness and serenity is in it, as well as the 
human sense of tears in mortal things, and it is evident from many a fine 
passage of natural description and out-of-doors meditation that it was only by 
going to nature on the hills and the sweet sea-spaces that Mr. Whiteing learnt 
the message he so quietly and smilingly brings. With one more quotation I 
leave the book in the reader’s hands :—‘‘ The night was warm, I felt no chill, 
and I sat down and thought the thoughts one thinks in the moonlight. The 
pity of it that one should ever take the trouble to be less than one’s best in this 
passing flash of life! What matters the pain for the purpose of this certain 
joy—the only joy that is sure, s0 why not make the most of it in valour, honour, 
fortitude, without waiting for aught sweeter in the dim beatitudes beyond? So 
to live as, at this moment, one could cease to live! It is the moon’s message, 
delivered with unfailing regularity once a month, and her main business is to 
deliver it, not to suck up tides. The shilling almanacs will never contain 
everything till they devote a line to this interesting fact. When the moon gets 
that message into the soul, all else must make way for it. Stockbroking seems 
@ pity, in her mildly searching light, with most other modes of getting on; and 
no wonder there is a tradition in Bayswater families that this kind of natural 
illumination is bad for the eyes.” 
: * * * 

Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s ‘‘ Little Novels of Italy’? (Chapman & Hall) again is 
a book one particularly welcomes at this moment, for, were it nothing else, it is 
beautifully written—and how one sighs of late for something beautifully written ! 
Then, again, it embodies, in some sort, a harmonious vision of life. It is not 
for ever brandishing the unsightly muscles of a specialised strength, or pro- 
claiming a dirty corner of a battlefield as the finest stage for the soul of man. 
Mr. Hewlett has lots of fight in him. A man doesn’t write stories of the Italian 
Renaissance without blows and stabs and poisoned cups coming in pretty 
freely, but these in Mr. Hewlett’s stories take their subordinate place in the de- 
sign of human life, a design which affects Mr. Hewlett perhaps more by the 
sensuous beauty of its incongruous materials than by any more serious signifi- 
cance it may seem to have. The pageantry, the colour-contrasts, the vivid 
attitudes, of it: these he loves to paint for us; and so far as the thing goes 
deeper with him, it is the comedy, the hungry joy of it—in spite of all the 
daggers—that appeals to him; its sadness, its tragedy, never. He revels in 
colour and form like a glad swimmer in a morning sea, and, naturally, he thinks 
no more of the ‘‘ sadness,” the ‘‘ tragedy’ of things than that swimmer. Why 
should he? Perhaps, there is no final.sadness or tragedyjin things! These 
may be the mistakes of the moment The splendid health of the universe will 
heal all these wounds, if only we have trust in its vitality! Let us take our 
lives in our hands a little more gaily,—the risk may not be_so great, after all ; 
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and it is so much more fun to live with gusto, gusto of loving, gusto of fighting, 
gusto of anything at all. Such certainly was the spirit of the Renaissance, and 
so Mr- Hewlett has caught it in his richly wrought and vividly peopled pages. 
Those who read Harthwork out of Tuscany, and particularly ‘‘ How Botticelli 
saw Simonetta in the Spring,’’ will know what to expect of these “ little 
novels,” though their expectations will be more than realised in the new stories, 
for Mr. Hewlett has grown in mastery of his genre, and this new book is incon- 
testably the best he has given us. The stories are five in number and each 
illustrates some aspect of the Renaissance drama, but I cannot do more here 
than hint at the charm of one of them: Ippolita in the Hills, as merry a 
little romance of laughter and kisses as was ever made. Its theme is a favourite 
one with Mr. Hewlett, the affectations of those colleges of love whose high 
platonic raptures we see for once applied to a real passion in Dante’s Vita 


Nuova. A certain Alessandro, nobleman, of Padua, one of the most fantastic 


amorists of his polite circle, chancing on a day to be in a low quarter of the 
town saw a gold head lean out a window, and was immediately transfixed by 
the vision. Poor Ippolita! she was a simple earth-born wench, ignorant and 
rather stupid, but she was marvellously beautiful. Of that beauty Alessandro 
set himself to be the prophet and high priest. All his friends were told of the 
wonder, and from that moment poor bewildered Ippolita found her life a burden 
with canzone and ballata. The street where she lived became a bower of fine 
gentlemen and ladies come to worship this new goddess, and one day to her 
terror she found herself bathed and robed by three noble ladies and carried off 
in @ silken litter to the sound of lutes. Henceforward she was to live in a 
temple dedicated to her beauty. All day long she would sit on a dais and noble 
gentlemen and ladies would read poems in her honour, or dispute before her of 
fine causuistries of love for her decision. Meanwhile, poor Ippolita wondered 
what it was all about, and sighed for the old squalor and the old companions. 
O if she could only go to the hills with those young goatherds she sometimes 
watched from her prison window! For her life had its alarming side too, as 
she told an old girl friend who at last found her out and fed the poor girl with 
some of the old simple gossip. Yes, they actually insisted on bathing her every 
day, these noble ladies. 

‘“« « Christian souls!’ cried Nannina, ‘ what's the meaning of this? <A bath? 
What, water?’ 

‘Full to the brim with water, on the faith of a Catholic. Of course, if this 
continues I must die.’ 

‘Oh, sicuro, sicurissimo!’ She agreed. ‘This is very serious, Ippolita. 
Eh, let me feel you. Are you ever dry, my poor child ®’ 

‘Dry to the touch, Nannina, dry to the touch. But it is within my body I 
fear it. I must be sodden, dearest.’ 

‘Send for a priest, Ippolita. That is the only chance. 


> 9?) 


And with all not so much as a kiss in the whole strange business—all lute- 
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playing and sonneteering and talk. Read for yourself how delightfully Ippolita 
conveys this delicate piece of information; and I must leave you, too, to read 
how she escapes from her temple, and does at last find the hills with her young 
goatherd. Of course, it is all sheer ‘‘ As you Like It” fairy-tale. Its only 
realism is that of the imagination, its only psychology that of the simplest 
human passion. In fact it is romance, with the old moon in it and the morning 
star, and the laughter and the dew and the kisses. Personally, I wouldn’t 
change it for all the realism rejected by Mudie and Smith and Sons together. 
Besides, what if it happens to be realism, after all! 

Before parting from Mr. Hewlett, let me cut out this picture of the world 
which poor Ippolita could see through the window of her banishment :—‘‘ This 
was a great day ; but at the close of it its glorious Occasion locked herself into 
her chamber with breathless care, and sat tearful by the window, with crisping 
hands and heaving bosom, watchful of the happy idlers she could see afar in 
the broad green Prato. Under the shimmering trees there walked mothers, 
whose children dragged at their skirts to make them look ; handfasted lovers 
were there ; a lad teased a lass; a girl hunched her ghoulder to provoke more 
teasing. An old priest paused with a finger in his breviary to smile upon a 
heap of ragged urchins tumbling in the dust. The air breathed benevolence, 
the. peace of afternoon, the end of toil. Round about, so still and easeful after 

~ the day’s labour, were the white houses, green-shuttered, half hidden in the 
trees ; the minarets, the domes, the coursing swallows; over them the golden 
haze of afternoon, a sky yellowing at the edge, beams of dusty sunlight coming 
slant-wise, broad pools of shadow ; futher still, the far purple shoulders of the 
hills. Ah, those velvet-sided, blue-bathing, bird-haunted, wind-kissed hills!” 
* * * : 

Mr. Grant Allen has at last done a kind thing for his friends and a wise 
thing for his reputation, in making a selection from his shorter stories. He 
calls the handsome volume Twelve Tales, with a Headpiece, a Tatlmece, and an 
Intermezzo (Grant Richards) and he prefaces them with a charming page or two 
of autobiographical gossip, telling how a man of science came to be a novelist. 
It was a mere chance. Wishing to make the more clear a certain theory of his 
in regard to apparitions, Mr. Alien who was then writing articles in Belgravia 
threw his argument into the form of a ghost-story, with such success that Mr. 
Chatto asked for more stories. So Mr. Allen set his foot on what he calls ‘‘ the 
downward path that leads to fiction ;”’ but, fearing lest his story-telling might 
damage his scientific credit, he signed them ‘‘I Arbuthnot Wilson.” Now 
when Mr. James Payn came to edit the Cornhill he determined to turn it into 
& magazine of stories only, and wrote to poor Mr. Grant Allen to say that the 
scientific articles he had been writing were no longer needed. However, by the 
same post, Mr. ‘‘ I Arbuthnot Wilson’’ had more cheering news, for to him Mr. 
Payn had written asking for some stories ‘‘like your admirable Mr. Chung ” 
So it was that Mr. Allen’s two most famous stories came to be written: 
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‘‘The Reverend John Creedy” and ‘ The Curate of Churnside.”’ 
How well I remember reading them as they first appeared, and the curious 
modern thrill of horror like nothing then in fiction, which they gave me. They 
remain to this day “ historic,’’ not only in Mr. Allen’s development, but in the 
development of the contemporary short story; for they were pioneer stories in 
more ways than one, and particularly in what Mr. Allen calls the Romance of 
the Clash of Races. Mr. Kipling’s and Mr. Wells’ short stories are direct 
decendants of ‘‘ The Rev. John Creedy ’’—from which too a phrase has passed 
into the language, for the first man who ‘‘ went Fantce’’ in fiction was the Rev. 
John Creedy. There are stories beautiful as well as strange and ingenious 
among these twelve tales, notably ‘‘ Ivan Greet’s Masterpiece,” and whoever 
would possess some of the most permanent work of one of the most original 
and fascinating personalities in modern letters must possess this volume. At 
the time of writing the latest fruits of Mr. Allen’s prodigious industry are his 
brilliant guide book to The European Tour, and his edition of White’s Selborne 
(Lane). This latter is illustrated in his characteristic manner by Mr. E. H. 
New. The tail-piece to this article is from Mr. Charles Robinson’s illus- 
trations to Mr. De Vere Stacpoole’s Pierrette (Lane) a volume of fairy-stories 
of which I hope to write again, but which, meanwhile, I unhesitatingly 
recommend to the buyers of Christmas books. Everyone tries to write fairy- 
tales nowadays, but a real fairy-tale is as seldom seen as a real fairy. 
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TWO AY THE. PLAY. 
A MUSIC HALL. 


By Water Emanus. 


Illustrated by S. H. Sie. 


HAVE been slumming. 
| Not that Iam a philanthropist. Far from it. I used to be a 
philanthropist, until one day I offered to buy a starving man, who 
accosted nie in the street, a loaf of bread, and was overwhelmed with a torrent 
of abuse. — 

No, I thought it was time that the Submerged Tenth should do me a turn 
now. So I sought amusement at one of their Music Halls. 

Its swagger name is ‘‘ The Middlesex.” Its patrons, however, call it 
lovingly—I know not why—‘‘ The Mogul.”’ 

It is situate in Drury Lane, a district of London in which, I am informed, 
the more wealthy of our criminals reside. 

Therefore, acting on advice, I left my gold watch with a friend, who has 
since made off with it. 

My annoyance is that it would have been quite safe at ‘‘ The Mogul,” for 
I have never seen a more orderly audience. I imagine there must have been 
some important burglary on in another part of the Metropolis. Except that 
one of the performers was robbed of an encore, there was really nothing to 
justify the reputation of the Lane. 

In this, as a journalist, I was disappointed. Still, ees are compensating 
advantages at ‘“‘ The Mogul.” ‘‘Stalls,” said I, as I entered. ‘‘ Yes, Sir, 
Shilling or Eighteenpence?’’ I was asked. My companion (whom I was 
treating) answered ‘‘ Eighteenpence.’’ But, when we presented our tickets, 
we were informed that the Eighteenpenn’orths were all full, and so were the 
Shillingsworths. All that they could offer us were two seats in a Private Box 
at Half-a-crown. It would have been criminal to refuse such a bargain. 

That will give you some idea of the scale of charges at ‘‘ The Mogul.” 
As for the Gallery, looking at its occupants, I concluded the seats there were 
free. 
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Now for journalists, who have to be economical, such prices are a boon, 
leaving them, as they do, a tidy little sum for a drink. 

And the entertainment at ‘‘ The Mogul”’ is every bit: as good as that at a 
West End Hall. 

And I was comfortable there, and happy. 

Lolling back in my half-crown Box, with outsprawled legs, a plutocrat, I 
was the cynosure of a thousand eyes, and I enjoyed the simple pleasure. My 
only regret was that I had not borrowed a big cigar. The illusion then would 
have been complete. | 

And—it was so nice—my morals, and that tender plant, the morality of 
Drury Lane, were safeguarded the while. At the foot of my programme was 
a notice emphasizing the desire of the Manager that the entertainments offered 
at the Middlesex Music Hall should be free from any objectionable features, 
and he invited the co-operation of the Public to that end, and would be obliged 
to anyone who would inform him of any suggestive or offensive word or action 
upon the stage that might have escaped the notice of the management. 

Why, I would ask, is not similar care taken of us in the West End? It 
could do no harm, and it looks well when you show the programme to your wife. 

It did no harm at ‘‘ The Mogul,’ for, when I entered, Will Dalton, 
Comedian, was holdiny the stage, and Will Dalton, Comedian, was proving 
with the most consummate ease that Drury Lane is not one little bit squeamish. 
Or—stay—is there not an old saying: ‘‘ To the poor, all things are pure ?”’ 
Ah, I am so glad I thought of that. | 

Anyhow, Rosa Glenn soon cleared the air. Rosa Glenn is a “‘ Cornet and 
Post-Horn Soloist,” and she wrestled with the brazen beast, and threw it, and 
you did not have to stop talking to hear her. In fact the noise suddenly woke 
up @ lady in a low-necked frock, who had been dozing and dreaming, and, 
seizing a wrap she hastily began to dress. And when, finally, Rosa played ‘‘ Rule 
Britannia,”’ it must have been heard, I believe, right out in the Transvaal, and 
one could almost see Kruger throwing her a stolen nugget, and asking her to 
go somewhere else. As for the quality of her playing—well, it 1s unnecessary 
to praise the work of a lady who blows her own trumpet. 

After Rosa came The Bros. Artois—who are described as ‘ Bar Per- 
formers ’’—and I would like to know what Music Hall Artist cannot perform 
at the Bar. As for the Artois, well, I half guessed it when they appeared in 
the costume of clowns—I was almost sure when one of them tripped up over 
a shadow and fell down—I was quite certain when one smacked the other on 


‘the face—they were Humourists. 


Gus Hindell, who followed, was also a Humourist. ‘‘ There’s as much to 
disturb you by night as by day,’ sang Gus Hindell. I think there is more. 
Gus Hindell does not sing by day. | 
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Suddenly I was interrupted in the midst of a brown study by a yell of 
laughter. I asked my friend what it meant. Gus Hindell’s best joke had 
just taken place. He had referred to ‘‘ The Three Musketeers’ as ‘‘ The 
Three Must Get Beers.”’ | 

He might have gone on to draw attention to the fact that he himself was 
getting stout. But Art is Restraint, and, thank Heaven, the reproach that 
we English are not a witty nation is now removed. 

The Comedian next gave us a pantomime show of a young basbeud wait - 
ing to hear how many he is father of. I, in my Box, was not of the Public, 
or I might have accepted the Manager’s invitation, and objected to this. For, 
in my opinion, a grim subject like this is no matter for jest. | 

‘A Comedy Sketch, entitled My Friend the Enemy,” next claimed 
our attention. This proved to be a tale of conjugal difficulties. And it was 
interesting as being theonly literal example of a Roaring Farce that I have 
yet come across. The actors and actresses actually roared at the audience ; 
the noise they made was deafening. And the deuce of it was that they were 
very seldom worth hearing. Yet it is only fair to mention that tke piece con- 
tained the redeeming element of Surprise. Now and then one of the artistes 
pronounced an H. 

As for the plot, it is one which I wonder has never occurred to a dramatist 
before. A wife receives a telegram from her husband to say he is detained in 


the City on business, and the word “ business” is a mistake of the telegraph 


clerk for ‘‘ booziness.”” And there is a woman in the case, and likewise x 
mother-in-law. 

No expense has been spared to make the piece a success. At one point 
one of the characters even tears up a real halfpenny newspaper. I am told 
this is done every night. 

The paper, by-the-bye, has to be torn up viciously. So they give the 
actor, who is a Big Englander, ‘‘ The Star.” 

To be honest, the curtain was excellent. 

And then came The Bit they Liked. On the programme she was 
labelled ‘‘ The Favourite Comedienne,”’ and her nameis Marie Lloyd. ‘‘ You 
want me? You may whistle for me,’’ Marie must have said one day, for 
Drury Lane hailed her with such a shriek of whistling that a sleepy cabman 
drove up all the way from Victoria. Even the gens sérieuxr among the audience 
laid down their papers for a minute or two. And then Marie sang to them. 
Her first song had for its refrain the words, ‘‘ Well, of course,” and was, in 
fact, a little sermon in favour of marriage—so who now shall say that the 
Music Hall is not an influence for good? And, although the idea must have 
been as repulsive as it was revolutionary to Drury Lane, the Lane was a 
gentleman and took it in wonderfully good part. Then Marie retired for a 
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moment, and we next beheld her as a Coster Lady Bicyclist. She was wearing 
& hat with ever such nice feathers, and bloomers of ever such a pretty pattern, 
and yet, somehow, it was scarcely the sort of costume you would like your 
wife to wear when she takes you to Church. On anyone else but Marie it 


might have looked vulgar. The song was not a very great one, but Marie 
| Lloyd is Marie Lloyd, and it was a capital performance. And the audience 


was getting to like her. Also, the audience, quite rightly, did not see why it 
should not get as much as it could for its money, so it gave Marie an encore. 
At which Marie retired again, aud changed her suit for a dress. Then, 
palpably a little nervous, she tripped once more to the footlights, and this 
time it was, « ’'m a modest little maiden from the Countree.” Whereat the 
audience forgot itself and coarsely laughed, and an excited Irishman shouted 
“Marie loied!” With a quiet dignity, which was entirely admirable, Marie 
reproved them. ‘‘ How rude of you,” she said. _ 

Of all the professions, it is said, the dramatic is the most arduous, and 
certainly the case of Miss Lloyd (as my Aunt calls her) lends colour to this 
statement. Few can realise for how many weary years this lady has been 
patiently toiling in order to get the reputation indispensable to the success of — 
this song. | 

That her efforts have been crowned with that success must be a source of 
great pride to her. It should also serve to encourage those humbler members 
of her profession who are apt to complain of what is a necessary drudgery. 

Marie is an Artist, with a capital A, and, as you don’t see one every day, 
I take off my cap to her. 

After Marie, some way, came Gees Lashwood, ‘‘ Character Comedian,’ 
—which means, I suppose, a Music Hall singer who has not yet lost his 
character. He must bea mere youngster. Certainly he sang in a very 
gentlemanly way a song which I suspect was patriotic. We were bound to 
beat the Boers, it appeared, likewise the Russians, and the Prussians, because 


we had more money. It struck me asa bit hard on the poor devils of 


Prussians, with whom we have no cause of quarrel whatever, that they should 
have to be thrashed merely because they happened to rhyme with Russians. 
However, that is what they call the chances of war, I suppose. | 

After that, George Lashwood disguised himself as a Bluaejacket, and sang 
a really good song about his Nancy Lee, explaining how in every port of her 
he thought—the thought being ‘‘ Thank Heaven, she can’t see me now.” 

Next came the Allisons, duettists and dancers, who bored me, and I was 
pleased when they became Allisoffs. 

And then there were the Mayvilles, Lilliputian marvels, and one of the 
Mayvilles turned on the patriotism again. She asked England and the United 
States of America to mingle blood together, and was much more exacting than 
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G. Lashwood. G. Lashwood only wanted us to hold what was our own, but 
Miss Mayville called upon us to become Masters of the Wide Wide World. 
And she looked so nice that we had not the heart to refuse her. 

Then the band struck up ‘‘ Rule Britannia,” and every nice person’s 
feelings were hurt, when, just at the words ‘‘ Britons never never shall be 
slaves,’’ it became necessary for a drunken gentleman to be taken into custody. 

After this, Will Evans made his bow to us. Will is an ‘“ Eccentric 
Comedian,”’ but one was left in doubt as to whether his eccentricity consisted 
in his red nose, or his sitting down on a tin-tack. His patter, however, was 
distinctly amusing, and, in addition to a great deal of talking, he acrobatted, 
and danced, and I considered Will Evans earned his salary. 

Marie Jaques also danced; and she, too, earned her salary. 

Next came Griff—‘‘L’Incompushable,” which is apparently Foreign for 
*‘Comic Conjuror.”’ Griff made some really capital jokes, but the audience, to 
my surprise, refused to take them. I could not understand it at all—until I 

looked at the programme. It is a great big shame that Griff is not called an 
Eccentric Comedian. 

Flo Elvin was all right, though. She was down as a Descriptive Com- 
edienne, and sang a couple of serious songs to very jolly tunes. The one was 
about the Sweated Workers. Flo herself, who wore a very low-necked dress, 
is apparently one of them, for she referred to the Sweated Workers as persons 
“working for a bare existence.” Her song was an immense success, for it 
touched the vanity of the majority of her audience, who liked to think they 
were workers. Altogether, we in the Box, living our life of idleness and 
luxury, passed a bad five minutes, many an angry glance reaching us from 
‘‘ those who toil to keep the wealthy.” In fact, at times, the feeling against 
‘us became so pronounced that I seriously thought of dirtying my collar, and 
throwing away my pocket-handkerchief, and becoming one of them. In her 
other song, Flo was a Middy, and sang about ‘‘Chums.’’ Here, however, 
she failed to touch me. Even when the gas was lowered, and the limelight 
was turned on, my stubborn heart refused to beat more quickly, and I took 
my holiest feelings home intuct. 

And then, as a finale—‘ To conclude with a Magnificent Firework Dis- 
play,’”’ as the Regatta Programmes say—there was a Grand Military Sketch 
entitled ‘‘ War,” by Frederick Maxwell and Co. 

I like that ‘‘ By Frederick Maxwell & Co.” It reminds me of a visit I 
paid to the Flat of a newly-married couple the other day. ‘‘ And how do you 
like our pictures ?’”’ asked the wife. ‘‘ They are nice and bright,’ I said, 
‘Who are they by ?”” “Oh, they’re—let’s sec—oh, they’re by Maple’s,’”’ she 
said. 

And I liked “ War.” 1 had thought my criticism on it would have been 
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“War’’—Waugh! But it wasn’t. There was an English Special Cor- 
respondent (named Harry Vernon, of course), and there were his mother and 
his father, and a young American officer, and a couple of poor Cuban orphans 
and a nasty horrid Spanish officer (in appearance rather like me), and 
a nice clean little Yankee ingénue, and some one was always saving some one 
else. And there was lots of firing, and several people were deaded. And it 
was all very fine, and very noisy, and very stirring, and very patriotic, and I 
wished the nasty horrid Spanish Officer hadn’t been rather like me. And it 
was remarkably well acted. And it was primitive of me, but I liked it. 
So that is the entertainment at the Middlesex. 

. And when we trooped out to our courts and alleys there was not a long 
line of carriages waiting, but, a Middlesex man myself, I felt proud of my 
Hall. Without it, Drury Lane might be Dreary Lane. 


—— 
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By H. Somerville. 
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ON THE ACQUIREMENT OF A _ DODO, 
ALSO AN AUK, 
AND THE JOYANCE THEREAT. 


By Dion Crayton CaLTHrop. 


1) you tell me the Dodo is gone? Do you tcll me the bird on 


whom I have lavished epithets, epigrams, poems,’ and a fuir 

quarter of my talent and time, is no more? I laugh you in the 
face; I jest with my sleeve; I even smile benignly. Oh, ignorant one, oh, 
hopeless one, the Dodo lives, feeds, drinks, waddles, and scratches his nose 
as before. 

To tell me even the Great Auk has laid her last egg, has deposited £500 
of chell and mutter in a museum, never to lay again, but pass into respectable 
retirement alone in a nest under the deadly upas tree of Java—to tell me that 
and keep a straight countenance you were a miracle. 

In my study as I sit reading the rhymes of Robert, or William’s Complaint 
to the Knick-knack, I hear still the chuck, chuck of my dodo as he munches 
mutton on his perch ; out of the corner of my eye I may see the auk gaze 
affectionately at her latest museum trophy—and they tell me they are dead. 

Sceptics may laugh at this, but let them read and diligently mark the 
means by which I obtained these valuable birds, which, with the Toucan, have 
my affection above all other of the feathered tribe. 

For scme months previous to taking this house, Toucan Towers, I lived in 
a suite of rooms near Sloane Square (why disguise the neighbourhood), and 
next door to me dwelt a mystery. Every morning at six o'clock, the door of 
the next room to mine opened, and a man—I presumed— came out, went to a 
tap on the landing and filled two large tin pails with water, and then the steps 
went back and the door closed. Smelling adventure in the wind, one morning 
I lay in wait, and as soon as the door had closed I crept out and listened at 
the key-hole hard; I heard a chuckle, evidently of delight, and a sound of 
pouring water into what the noise seemed to indicate was a rubber vessel. 
Another chuckle, and the pail was set down, I knew by the ring on the floor 
that it was empty, there was more pouring and chuckling, and, after a time, a 
prolonged snore. I presumed that the man had gone to sleep in his bath and 
I left disappointed. The same noises exactly occured till within a week of my 
leaving. I was writing out the labels for my trunks to Toucan Towers and 
was just blotting the last, when there was a loud knock at the door. I cried 
‘enter,’ and turned round. I saw at the door a man with a sunken tace, in 
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the last stages of consumption, dressed in a tattered velvet dressing-gown ; 
his appearance was, however, gentlemanly, his hair, though long, neatly 
parted, and his Jinen starched and clean. He excitedly addressed me, “‘ Sir, 
forgive this intrusion ; were I not so near my death I should not trouble you, 
but I have no friends and must confide my secret to you.”” I motioned him 
to an easy-chair, poured out some black coffee and gave it him with cognac, for 
he was nearly exhausted. 

Having drunk this and rewarded my kindness with a smile, which made 
me see he had once been handsome, he began, 

‘“T am, sir, an artist, and once was well-known, in fact my name is 
Brown.” : | 

I started. Brown, the brilliant Brown, the weird Brown—come to this! 
I composed myself afid he went on, 

‘*‘T conceived a passion in the midst of my celebrity for curious birds, an1 
happening on the stuffed auks and dodos in the British Museum, determined 
to possess a living example of them, to paint them, and so to retrieve my 
somewhat meagre fortune ; yes, I made-money, but having a mania for mugs 
from watering places, I spent time and thousands to get a complete set. I 
had just completed this with a really remarkable present mug from Scar- 
borough, which I had for years coveted, when this passion for the auk and 
dodo set in. I determined to give the remainder of my fortune to the search 
for them, and bring back to England tho fruit of my successful labours. I[ 
went through adventures too numerous to mention, and at last, having climbed 
alone to an almost inaccessible spot, discovered the objects of my travels, 
nested together, playing knuckle-bones on the carcass of a dead humbush. I 
fought my way through the distressing aroma which surrounded the decaying 
animal, and easily captured the astonished birds, and placed them, one on 
either wrist, chained like falcons, with hoods over their heads. I descended 
into the plain beneath in raptures. Here, however, I was at a loss what to 
do as I had no food. However, the dodo flapped its wings, and in a distinctly 
human voice said ‘ water’; the auk, hearing the muffled voice of his friend, 
also exclaimed ‘water.’ Astonished, I still managed to retain presence of 
mind, and pouring out some of the precious fluid into a cup, I lifted the hoods 
and gave the birds this to drink. (rratitude overspread as much of the dodo’s 
face as was possible for the size of his nose, and the auk having finished first, 
said ‘thank you’ quite nicely. Then, if you can credit such an astounding 
story, these birds, hungry for civilization, propounded a problem: they would 
hunt for me and see me through the desert, and then we could take passage 
for England, if I gave them freedom on their arrival. My hfe was in their 
hands, so I agreed to the terms and unchained them. The auk mounted a 
little way into the air on his wings, and having spied a squelk* in the distance 
rapidly approaching, he descended ; the dodo then got a little way into the 
air, and gave a surprising imitation of a rock, behind which the auk hid, and 
they waited. The unconscious squelk came up, and seeing me lying appa- 
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rently dead, thought of supper and advanced. Well, sir, the dodo and auk 
finished him, and the flesh, together with that of other animals killed by like 
clever devices, saved us till we reached a place where we took boat, and so to 
England. 

Once in England, we had become such great friends that they elected to 
live with me. I had just finished their portraits, but as the dodo was always 
a little restless, I filled him every morning with water and gin, for which he 
cultivated a great liking, and when asleep I painted his portrait. Now, sir, 
the privations I underwent have reduced me to this, and I know I shall die in 
three days. At the end of the third day, if you will be so kind, I ask you to 
come in and take charge of the birds for your life, and pass them on to a 
trustworthy friend, for they live five hundred years. I can only give you, in 
return for your kindness, my collection of mugs, the portraits, and three auk’s 
eggs laid in my rooms since returning. I will trust you to do this, and can 
rest no longer; they are impatient—hear the dodo’s chuck. I thank you, sir, 
for listening. Good-bye.” 

Poor fellow! at the end of three days he died, and now Toucan Towers 
contains the only living Auk and Dodo, together with their portraits, by the 
once brilliant Brown. 


* Squelk—a ferocious animal about the size of a golumpha, emitting strange noises resembling 
a soapy sponge, hence the name.—D. C. C. 
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INGLIS ALLEN, 

S. L. BENSUSAN, 

DION CALTHROP, 
ARNOLD GOLSWORTHY, 
H. DIXON SCOTT, 
EARDLEY TURNER, 

Anp ARTHUR LAWRENCE. 


CAN WAR BE ABOLISHED ? 


The public would not stand it. And rightly too. The fact 
of it is that War is the only chance we have of slaking the 
wants more ; : 
re natural thirst of every descendant of Adam for violence and 

blood. The fuss made in time of peace about an overweight 
corpse or tio is simply ridiculous. And yet War is but a very imperfect substitute 
for the freedom of the good old days. I suppose it is more satisfactory to kill the 
poor savage, against whom we have possibly no grudge, than to kill nobody at all, 
but it would be so much more pleasing if we could abolish peace altogether, and 
poleaxe laundresses and paper-boys to our heart’s content. In the good old 
Homeric days, when you disliked a man and felt that he had already gazed too 
long upon the light of day, you cut short his presumptuous stare with a far- 
shadowing spear. Then you showed the completed job to his sorrowing 
relatives, asked “ How much this little lot?’ or some similar formula, and forked 
out the talents. Now this was a first-class arrangement, since all you had to do 
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before taking killing exercise was to consult your Post Office bank book, and see 
if you could afford it. (N.B.—Slow torture extra, according to time.) A Homeric 
millionaire, we may presume, killed off his enemies by the gross at a reduction. 
“cw with the exception of a Rugby football match, we don’t get the slightest 
chance of putting an end to an enemy’s earthly troubles without the interference 
of a fussily paternal government. And even at football, if you have an enemy on 
the other side, and want to kill him, as is only natural, the only way open to you 
is to kick him on the head in the loose, and pretend that it was an accident; in 
most cases, when you have wrenched the ball from his hands, thrown him violently 
on the ground, sat on his head, and yelled “ Put the ball down, sir!” that is about 
as much as you are allowed to do, and if you send somebody to the pavilion for 
the far-shadowing spear to saw open his jugular vein, it is as likely as not that the | 
referee will order you off the field. The fact is, there is too much coddling 
sentimentalism about the present age; if we could revert to the times of never- 
ceasing War, we should all be in much better tempers, and there wouldn’t be so 
much over-population. 

Again, the public would never stand the abolition of War, with the terrible 
consequences which it would bring with it. In the first place, it would naturally 
mean the abolition of the naval and military forces.) This would involve the wrath 
and discontent of a numerous class, including Pressmen, children, surgeons, tailors, 
actors in melodramas, music-hall song-writers, domestic servants, women-novelists, 
toymakers, publicans, crammers, and ballet-girls. 

Thus, even if War be an evil, which is debatable, it is one of those evils that 
we cannot possibly abolish ; and, after all, we are similarly situated with regard 
to black-beetles, women, and the cholera. 


% % % 


I have an idea that War can and will be abolished, that 

S. L. Bensusan = swords will be turned into toasting forks and brilliant uniforms 
has a theory. will be kept for the ballroom. Sooner or later Science will 
render War well nigh impracticable between equal forces, 

education will raise the man in the street to a pinnacle from which the siren voice 
of yellow journalism will be inaudible, and above all, there will be no more lambs 
for the wolves to eat. There is a grave problem awaiting the death of Emperor 
Franz Josef, and another bound to follow the arrival in another sphere of Sultans 
Abdul Hamid and Muley Hassan ; there are other problems of Near or Far East 
that may bring deadly War, but when they are settled, peace must come upon the 
earth to stop, for such is the ever-growing will of the world. While there are-any 
lnambs left there can be no peace, but the race of lambs is dying out. Even though 
all the wolves in the world had a Peace Conference, the position of the jambs would 
remain precarious. When the last lamb has gone to rest inside the wolf, and all 
the friends of Mr. Wolf have declared that such a slow, stupid, conservative, artful, 
dangerous animal as the lamb had no business to live so long, there will be a 
period of rest. In plainer words, when the Great Powers have eaten up the little 
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ones under various pretexts that satisfy most people though they deceive very few, 
- equal armaments will bring about peace. When one Great Power considers the 


actions of another equally great, it does so with a kindness and a consideration for 
hu:nan imperfection that never distinguishes that first Power when it is summing 
up the faults of a weak or friendless neighbour. Only one obstacle will stand in 
the way of peace, when the small Powers are wiped out and the great ones share 
the world between them. The obstacle may be summed up in one word. 
Unifurms! We are not yet educated above them. Man ardently desires a 
uniform, woman ardently admires it. Had the Czar said: “We will abolish 
uniforms,” the abolition of War would have followed as surely as day succeeds 
night. For countless centuries the horrors of War have been cloaked in purple 
and sca: let,.in splendid armour, and shining uniform. Let the weak races, whose 
continued existence offends the moral sense of the strong ones, be swept away, let 
uniforms be abolished, and a fresh Peace Conference decide that corduroys and 


. skull caps are to be the costume of all the grades of soldiery, and within a 


generation War will be as scarce as snow in August. In the past many wars have 
been an honourable necessity ; in the present they are a luxury, and the bill is one 
that few nations can afford to pay. Is it too much to hope that in the near future 
they will be an impossibility ? 


* % % 


I can’t do. it—you try, perhaps you are better fitted’ for 
Dion Calthrop these great situations—all I can do is sit on these cold 
ameter ss mornings warming my hands on a breakfast egg, and try to 
¥* look stern and solemn. “War,” I say to myself, ‘shall I stop 
it?” IT get as far as that very indignantly and then, as I find that my sleeve has 
been in the butter all the time, I let a smile break over my face—and when a 
smile begins to break over my face—it’s all I can do to keep myself from laughing, 
and if you hover for one moment, War fades away, and the muscles of my mouth 
melt apwards. | 

But what is War? It isn’t simply getting behind a bush and knocking men 
over with a rifle, is it? it can’t be, because I can go to War even though I 
havn't a rifle to my name—and how do I go to War? well, it is with myself, 
you see there is me and myself; now if I take lobster sauce the inner me rises 
against me and I hurt myself—you follow me; or at sea, I may sick within 
myself and seem to cast up me and send it from me. This is called internal 
warfare, and I stop it by sending for a medicine man, who decides who wins, I 
or myself—I have done up to the present—one never knows. 

Can War be abolished? Really I think not. I have done my best for this 
War; J have written I don’t know how many letters to everybody of importance, 
letters, my ‘friends say they are committing to memory, on account of their 
beautiful wording and fine sentiment. I have wired to W. of G., to the M. of 
§., to O.P.K.—no good—no answers—absolutely no notice taken of my com- 
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munications ; and you. ask me can War be abolished? no, I say! a thousand 
noes | it can’t, at least—you try. I’ve done my level best, mind you, it hurts 
me. I’m not going to get sentimental here on this page, but oh, the neglect of 
these. Governors and Rulers, these Princes and Potentates,hashurtme. IfI could 
only—but there I generally get hysterical and weep—I mayn’t now, but if I 
could only get a good quiet half-hour with you we would weep ogether, at least 
we would turn about, I talk, you weep, and vice versa. Don’t try to abolish 
these things alone—I can’t—so how could you? 


*% *% % 
Arnold There is only one really reliable recipe for the abolition of 
Golsworthy War, and following several recent exalted examples I have 


Iantortit truth patriotically decided to present the public with the copyright 


on the Press. of it. What my advertisement manager pays me for this 
concession 18 my own private business. The recipe is quite simple.” You take the 
fighting instinct in the “genus homo sapiens,” and pare it close down to the root 
with an ordinary pruning knife, subsequently extracting the root itself with a No. 3 
forceps and a sharp jerk. The patient should be then wrapped in cotton wool, and 
kept in a temperature of 65deg. Fahr. till the undertaker comes. 

A useful method of reducing the frequency of wars would be a national custom 
that those who yelp most loudly for a large tussle should themselves bear the first 
brunt of it. I don’t know exactly how long it would take to drag the editors of 
the halfpenny papers from under the bed at the critical moment, but I have no 
doubt that it could be done with specially trained fox terriers, though I admit that 
it would be a pretty low-down use to which to put a self-respecting dog. There are 
sO many men around just now spending their time in writing of duty and honour, 
instead of devoting their attention to some subject on which they can speak from 
actual experience. If some of these poor creatures were given to understand that 
they would have to do some of the fighting they were squealing for, I think the 
war-path would be a less favoured route in journalism—especially if the intimation 
werd accompanied by a well-planted kick on a spot that is neither here nor there. 
It does not necessarily follow that a man is qualified to direct the moral and 
intellectual force of a nation just because he is ready at a moment’s call to barter 
his prospects of eternity for a go of Scotch and half a pork-pie. 

If, however, the fighting instinct in man cannot be removed by a surgical 
operation, and irresponsible editors are still permitted to yawp sickness and death 
(for somebody else) from a safe spot, I regret I have no reliable prescription that 
will guarantee a cure for the evil, if, indeed, one may presume to so style the 
operation of a natural law. War is not a particularly modern invention. There 
was recently discovered in America, in a neolithic deposit, the remains of 4 
sincularly gorgeous battlefield, dating back, possibly, twenty thousand years. 
And I shouldn’t be surprised to hear that even farther back than that people said 
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harsh words to each other up to a point when arbitration had to get outside the 
ropes and let the best man win. As Horatius is said to have cogently remarked, 


we must all die some time, and it might as well be from a plug of lead’ as from a 


supper of tinned salmon. Nature has built us-all, for her own ends, with a 
particularly keen love of life ; but an overdose of affection of that kind is not good 
either for the individual or the nation that taxes his beer and tobacco. Arbitration 
is very nice in its way, but there comes a time when talking must stop and when 
the old gun has got to be taken down from the mantelpiece and polished up for 
business. It is one of Nature’s ways of keeping down the census figures to a 
reasonable size ; and therefore I’m afraid that War must rank with bad drains and 
drink as rough on the individual but all right for the race. Besides, the young 
married couple up the road have just had their seventh boy, and something had to 
be done at all costs to balance‘the figures. I think it is more than probable that 
if people will lower the figures at one end, Nature will adjust them to fit, at the 
other. 


* % % 


I thank you, Mr. Editor, for the opportunity you give of 
replying fully to a question which has so long troubled the world 
in general—the Peace Delegates and Oom Paul in particular. 

Your invitation to join the discussion arrived but a few days 

ago, and meanwhile a full and practical scheme has been thought out for the 
establishment of universal peace, while to avoid any unpleasantness with the 
Military Powers and the Press, an altogether separate reply has been arrived at, 
proving conclusively that the abolition of War is impossible. 
‘ Had I sent on to you the reply in the affirmative, it would have been a dis- 
agreeable discovery to so many at home, who are at present fighting in spirit with 
the Boers, and it would have been asked in an offensive way why all this fuss and 
expense, this loss and trouble, when the country had been informed through the 
“Idler” of a remedy for War. 

Assuredly things would have got much - upset in the editorial home. The 
reasons for the recalling of the troops, the disposing of the mules, the disbanding 
of the Army Reserve, and the countermanding of the prodigious trade orders from 
a wealthy Government would have all been traced home to you. Each aggrieved 
soldier, mule, or trader would have called to thank you sarcastically for nothing. 

On the other hand, had my reply been definite and in favour of War, other 
disagreeable consequences might have ensued. Especially would the Czar of 


H. Dixon Scott 
flings us into 
the fog. 


we-all-know-where have ‘addressed to you a sharp reminder that, in his own country 
at least, every encouragement possible is given to War, without an impetus being 
given to it by. the discussions in the “Idler,” which has a notoriously large Russian 
circulation. 

Delegates from various societies would have called upon you, and have given 
vent to ready-made ill-feeling expressions on the attitude assumed by the journal 
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in its public discussion of an important question. Some quiet afternoon paper 
would have caricatured you in the pose of a champion boxer inviting the world to 
“come on.” 

It has been suggested that the Peace scheme should be taken up by Parliament 
(I suggested it myself), but on second thoughts there seems to be but little chance 
for a Bill brought in by an M.Pirical member, laid on the table or stuffed behind 
the overmantel, and never settled. 

If some should say they doubt if I had ever any scheme prepared, or had any 
thoughtful answer to make touching the enquiry, it shows how little minds speak. 
peevish thoughts. If the question is pressed— 

Peace or War? 


Ultimatums or pruning hooks? 
I once more answer “ Yes.” 


*% % % 


In the first place, let us remember that nothing is impos- 

Eardley Turner gible, and although it is difficult to see—while human nature is 

finds a recipe. what it is and politicians are what they are—how this thing 

| will be accomplished ; yet the Czar’s Rescript and the subse- 

quent Peace Congress show that “the readiness is all,” and the way is being 
paved. 

The subject is one that does not admit of levity, and knowing myself to be not. 
only of an atrociously bellicose disposition, but also—I grieve to say—of 4 
humorous turn of mind, I conceived it hardly fair to give an opinion on the matter 
—let alone to attempt an answer to the question—until I had consulted a friend— 
a man of peace, a humanitarian, and the father of a family. 

That family first interests and then astonishes one—they are all friendly! 

This is the more remarkable when you come to consider that all are members 
of the same profession. (What that profession is does not in the least matter— 
it is one of which the Press takes a vast deal of notice, and which is subject in some 
quarters to an amount of criticism utterly out of proportion to its importance.) 

I took occasion—I could not help it—to congratulate my friend on his model 
“happy family,” of course apologising for noticing it, and was leading up, quite 
naturally, to the War note, when he interrupted me, and, in his reply, seemed to 
me to go a long way towards solving the problem that is set before us. 

“My children,” he said, “I must confess, were not always as you see them now. 
“There was a time when squabbles were frequent, when estrangements took place, 
“when even—sad to relate—open warfare was declared. . Then it was that I 
“thought of a scheme. I forbade them, one and all, to read or take notice of any 
“ paper or journal connected with the profession they practice, the art, I may say, 
“they adorn. Thcy were never, in fact, to see whatever might appear in any print 
“concerning them and their work! What was the result? No wounded pride, 
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“no false hopes, no patronage, no jealousy; but instead—encouragement, self- 
“reliance, give-and-take, forbearance, peace! ” 

Moral: War can be abolished ; but first of all it will be necessary to abolish 
the yellow (I had almost written “ Yell, oh! ”) Press. 


% % ° % 


Arnie Lawmcenee Myself an ink-slinger, my immediate acquaintanceship is 
seems quite with those who have never smelt powder except at firework 
sure of it. displays, and whose knowledge of the sword is confined to 
the antique specimens bought from a dealer to decorate the writing-room or 
the studio. Consequently they are all in favour of war—at adistance. From 
the bellicose articles which have met my astonished gaze, articles: which have 
abounded in references to the ‘ Little Englander ” and the ‘‘ Peace-at-any-price 
Party,” this would seem to be the general feeling of Fleet Street. I observe 
also that the mighty people who hung their banners on the outer walls and 
clamoured for war, are indignant to the point of forgetfulness of previous 
enthusiasm—at the mere notion that they shall help to pay the price of it. 
Everywhere the loud-voiced War-at-any-price person has joyously acclaimed 
the notion of war and has hailed with loud cheers any provocation to war, but 
we all know that any attempt to make him pay something towards the business 
—which he finds almost as interesting as a ‘ Football Edition "—by means, for 
instance of another penny per pound in the income-tax, will meet with his 
equally leather-lung’d execration. Hence the Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
compelled to finesse considerably in regard to financial arrangements, for a 
Government which has won popularity by going to war cannot afford to ask its 
supporters to pay for it. In short this is a personal matter, and not one for 
insincere generalisation. War will never be abolished until each one of us can 
be made to feel personally responsible. One is accustomed to being the vic- 
tim of the word “ millenium ”—and other mysterious epithets—applied to one 
by those who say, in effect, that war has been fashionable from time 
immemorial, and that therefore its abolition is out of the question whilst human 
nature remains as it is. It was so with primitive man—and it will be so for all 
time. In fact, if I may translate the suggestion my own way, there will be 
war as long as there are two blackguards left on the face of the earth. Well, I 
think one may assume that we have learnt something since those pre-historic 
days. Our methods are, at all events, somewhat more orderly. Disputes, 
comparatively speaking, would seem to be rather less frequent. The happy 
practise of duelling has disappeared in this country, and by the various methods 
of orderly government we do our best to prevent our criminals from fighting it 
out in the street. To some extent, the peace-lover has triumphed, and I think 
he will ultimately triumph in the equally criminal and insensate conflict of 
nations. I have no respect for any two men who wish to settle their dispute 
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by an appeal to the pistol or knife, and I am not greatly exhilarated at the 
spectacle of a nation closing discussion by an appeal to the Maxim gun and the 
‘bayonet. War will not disappear in a hurry or as the result of some sudden 
access of sentiment. In individual matters we are content to leave ourselves , 
in the hands of the judge or to submit to some form of arbitration, and those 
who take the law into their own hands, as the phrase has it, are apt to be 
dragged off willy-nilly to the Police-Court and have the question of environment 
settled for them. So it will be—Heaven knows how many centuries hence— 
in matters of international dispute, when the peace-lovers of the world will be 
in such a majority that where disputes between nations arise, as they must in- 
evitably arise—those disputes will also be settled by arbitration. The lover of 
peace will then be so powerful—as he is now in disputes between individuals— 
that any recalcitrant nation will be ostracised, hemmed in, imprisoned, until the 
suasion of an empty belly brings it to a less militant frame of mind. The deed 
which, in the individual is base and bloodthirsty, can never be grand or heroic 
by a process of multiplication. Evolution in all things is slow. If it has taken 
many thousands of years to make any appreciable change in the individual and 
his environment, one need not despair because with advancing civilisation there 
is merely a diminution of war, nor is it too much to suppose that intelligence 
will ultimately triumph over brute force, and that eventually nations will vie 
with individuals in their scorn of what, in private life, is termed murder and 
theft, but which, as a national tendency, is now disguised by the cant term— 
‘« Imperialism !’ 
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From a drawing by 
Gilbert James in the 
Quartier Latin, 


MR. 
GILBERT | 
JAMES 
AND 

HIS WORK. 


By ArtHur Lawrence. 


NE of these days I shall compile a volume on the art of polite 
letter-writing, and the cream of the thing will consist of 
examples culled from the brilliant ‘epistles which, from time to 

time, I have addressed to men and women whose reputation I have desired 
te wreck—so my enemies say—by the publication of an “ interview.”’ 
There is, however, a difficulty. I have retained no copies of the letters 
which I have written, and the recipients of those letters will be so loath to 
part with them. 

It may have been due to that which in man and beast we term instinct, 
or it may have been due to the rapid deductions which so pertinent an 
ebserver as myself is bound to make as the result of a lightning glance of 
true detective rapacity—for prior to my call upon him I had been able to do 
little more than hold him for a few seconds’ conversation during his 
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QUEEN ISOLTIOF TRECAND 


Down ina casement sat, 
A low sea-sunset glorying round ber hair 
And glossythreated grace , Iyelt the Queen. 


Jenny son. 4 


From the ‘‘ Sketch.” Gilbert Fames. 


GILBERT JAMES 


business-like transit through the 
Idler Office. Whatever the feel- 
ing may have been due to, I had 
an unpleasant confidence that he 
would refuse my request. Hence, 
when I[ sat down to write to him, 
my brain was troubled, the type- 
writer refused its office. For a 
long time the earwigs and other 
things which walk round my work- 
room were undisturbed by the 
sound of machinery. Strong tea 
and more desperate remedies 
brought me no inspiration other 
than to be extremely polite and 
apologise for my existence. 

The response came to me like 
a pill, sugar-coated, a refusal 
sweetened by some sort of a com- 
pliment. The letter in question 
—the other man’s—not my own— 
lies before me. Methinks that 
like Sergeant Buzfuz on a certain 
occasion I could ring the changes 
on each word used in its construc- 
tion by the man who refused to be 
victimised. Observe the latent 
sarcasm in the first four words of 
it, ‘‘ Thanks for your letter.” 
Then, because he has apparently 
run across one or two of my efforts 
in this direction, there is the sugq- 
gestio falst that he has read all of 
them—and survived it. ‘‘I have 
read your interviews with great 
interest, especially the one with 
Beardsley, and I should be proud 
to be so immortalised, if it were 
not for the fact that in my mono- 
tonous past I can recall nothing 
of any interest, and that I have no 
very decided opinions on art or 
anything else. So let us agree to 
postpone the matter until I have 
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‘To Amarantha, 
that she would dishevel 
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‘*The Snake Charmer.”—(Sketch.) 


had time to invent some fucts of interest in regard to myself.”” The highly 
improper suggestion contained in the last sentence is unkind to me. Can 
nothing be left to the interviewer ? 

Is it possible to describe a man without saying anything about him ? 
Yet this seems to be the substance of my verbal contract—if I have not 
misunderstood it—with Gilbert James ; and if I now proceed to breach of 
it, and he chooses to sue me in the High Court of Justice, or do something 
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equally dreadful, I must abide by the consequences. True, the pictures 
which are presented in these pages tell the tale of his strength and 
versatility, and nothing I can say will enhance them, except to those people 
who like opinions made up like a bolus and thrust down their throats. 
Then why write at all? I will let the reader into a great secret. It is as 
necessary for me—from my point of view—to indulge’ my biographical 
penchant, as it. is necessary for Mr. James—from his point of view—to do 
sketches. Yet I must add that the business of writing about Mr. James 
and his work is one which, if I were able, I should do con amore, for, apart 
from the necessities of journalism at which I have hinted, it would be 
almost impossible to study such interesting black-and-white work without. 
commenting upon it. 

To begin with, it is not unamusing to note that even amongst the circle 
of one’s immediate acquaintances there would seem to be no mean between 
the two extremes of feeling in regard to Mr. James’ work. On the one 
hand one hears the profoundest admiration expressed for it, and on the 
other, an utter repugnance thereto. Unfortunately, not a little of the art 
criticism with which one is confronted in the press, or to which one is 
treated by one’s more venturesome friends, is the outcome of either bias 
or ignorance. Of these two observations, ignorance is in the matter of 
criticism the less fatal fault, for a little tender tuition, with the assistance 
of time and experience, will tend to remove it; for in most cases sheer 
ignorance carries a certain amount of receptivity with it. The biassed man 
is rarely ignorant, sometimes he is a brother of the craft, but his expertness 
in one direction often tends to make him contemptuous of work in another 
which may be equally good, but diametrically opposed to his own in its aim 
and its treatment. 

It may be pointed out, with no desire for exact classification and more 
especially remembering that any attempted classification carries with it no 
suggestion of lack of individuality to say nothing of many wide diver- 
gencies in method and treatment, that Mr. James’ work appertains to the 
decorative school of black-and-white work, to which in some of its develop- 
ments the genius of Aubrey Beardsley gave so forceful an impetus, a modern 
development of the decorative in black-and-white coincident with the dis- 
placement of the wood-engraver by process-work, a manner of treatment so 
wide in its scope that, to mention no others, the work of Edgar Wilson, 
and much of Sime’s, comes in some measure within its wide boundaries. 

It would be idle and indefensible to attempt any more definite location 
of the individual efforts of the men I have named, but the reader will notice 
that in the work under review that, in the main, the artist has aimed at 
decorative effect, not, in the pursuance of the purely ornamental, as in the | 
case of Edgar Wilson and others, but in the treatment of subjects intended 
to be pictorial, figure-studies illustrative of some scene or incident. The 
result, at all events, in the original sketches is truly delightful to those of 
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“The head of Bhanavar the Beautiful.”—(Sketch.) 


us to whom the decorative appeals; but it should be noted that in such 
work the most careful reproduction is necessary, and this is rarely to be 
found in our magazines and is often absent even in would-be ‘‘art”’ 
volumes, carefully printed on special paper. It is all-important in work of 
this kind that the sharp contrasts of black and white, as well as the softer 
gradations in tone, should be preserved caretully. Greyness of effect in 
reproduction is fatal to its colour-like quality. — 

His first important work appeared in the Sketch of May, 1894, and in 
the issue of March 24, 1897, under the title of ‘‘ The Devices of Gilbert 
James,” the writer of that article remarks :—‘‘ No artist of these pages has 
been made the subject of such extremes of valuation as Mr. Gilbert James, 
whose best work has been represented by his series of illustrations to the 
Song of Solomon, the Book of Esther, and the Book of Ruth. Letters 
have poured into this office from all quarters exhibiting the most remarkable 
differences of opinion, and, let it be added, the extremities of courteous 
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appeal. Here are two typical samples. On February 22, a lady, dating 
from Portman Mansions, wrote as follows :— 


“*< Mrs. would be very much obliged to the publisher of the Sketch 
if he wonld kindly inform her how many pictures there will be in the Sketch 
before the history of Ruth is completed. She now has three, and she wishes 
to know how many more there will be, as she is going to have them framed, 
and wishes to keep space for them in her hall.’ 

‘* Again, a millionaire art-connoisseur has bought the originals of the 
Book of Esther to design tiles from. Der contra, on March 8 a doctor in 
Preston wrote in this wise :—‘ To the editor of Sketch. Dear Sir, I beg 
to offer you cheap my series of illustrations on Biblical subjects, and present 
you free with a sample, subject, ‘‘ Eve tempted by the Serpent.” Itisa 
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trifle elementary, and not burdened with much light and shade, but I 
consider it quite as much an artistic production as the abomination on page 
285, in the Sketch of March 3, 1897, on the subject of the Book of Ruth.’” 

Since the article was written from which I have quoted, Mr. James has 
received many similar letters by way of modest testimony on the part of the 
public to the interest felt in his work, and I was amused by a similar 
juxtaposition of adverse sentiment. The letters are marked private, so I 
may not reproduce them. -1propos to the Rubaiyat sketches, where the 
costume is, of course, that of a Persian contemporary with the days of 
William the Conqueror, and therefore rather a matter for research and 
deduction than for dogmatic opinion, x correspondent in Madras wrote to 
him that in the local colour and indeed in every detail they were ‘ absolutely 
absurd.’ As against this, a gentleman of some erudition (even the spelling 
of the previous critic was faulty) wrote from Assam remarking on the 
‘‘ extraordinary accuracy ” of Mr. James’ drawings, and begging him to do a 
set of drawings to illustrate Horace. 
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Fight, ‘‘from the Nibelungen Lied.” —(Shetch.) 
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The fact that so much of his work has appeared in the Sketch and the 
English Illustrated Magazine is due to the perspicacity of Mr. Clement K. 
Shorter, and certainly goes to show that even an editor may know a good 
thing when he sees it. 

The reader of the Idler has already had several opportunities of seeing 
something of this artist’s work from the frontispiece of our May issue 
onwards, but if he or she is minded to see how effective illustrations to a 
story can be, it will orily be necessary to glance again at Mr. James’ illustra- 
tions, oriental and ‘‘ modern ”’ respectively, to Mr. Beddoe’s story ‘‘ The 
"Ionour of Rene de Valois’’ in our November number, and to Mr. Lowry’s 
Tragedy of the Collector in an earlier number. 

I have searched in vain amongst our biographical dictionaries for some 
details of what is technically known amongst biographers as the ‘‘ career’’—of 
this artist. Being more or less a native of Cornwall myself, however, I do 
recollect Mr. James telling me that his father was a Cornishman, and that 
whether by way of an hereditary taste, or an artistic preference, he knows 
Cornwall well, but I believe he knows Liverpool better. It could not but be 
a satisfaction to me to discover that Mr. James had emulated his would-be 
biographer by choosing Liverpool as a birth-place. Whether the happy 
event took place on the same day I know not, but I believe him to be on the 
right side of thirty. I give no opinion as to which is the “‘ right side’’ of 
thirty. It was there that he met Mr. Sime, and discussed Shakespeare and 
the musical glasses with him at all hours of the night, a programme which 
had the double advantage of sharpening their wits and strengthening their 
imagination to such an extent that they could almost persuade themselves 
that there was to be a good healthy breakfast awaiting them in the morning. 
It is, indeed, difficult to resist the temptation to be modestly auto- 
biographical when I recollect the number of great men, Le Gallienne and 
Sime, to say nothing of Gladstone, Gilbert James, and myself, who first 
saw the light, or what there was of it, in that not over clean city. A slight 
effort by way of the deductive process convinces me that I shall be safe in 
assuming that in Liverpool Mr. James must have disposed of a picture, or 
obtained money by some other method, for he travelled to London about 
eight years ago, without getting into trouble with the railway authorities. 
I think he must find our metropolitan atmosphere congenial for he has 
remained here ever since, to the delight of some and the disgust of others, 
whose opinions to some extent I have already quoted. There is a moral 
here, which young men will do well to consider. Factlis decensus averni— 
from a clerkly berth in a corn merchant’s office in Liverpool down to doing 
drawings for the Sketch, the Pall Mall, and the Idler. I shall watch his 
- career with great interest, for I am anxious to know how much further the 
downgrade movement can go. 

Seriously, no one with his eyes open can be other than conscious that 
. Mr. Gilbert James does very beautiful work, and will look forward to seeing 
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One of Mr. James’ illustrations to the 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 


more of it. Personally, I am further indebted to him for the six or seven 
hours uninterrupted conversation which I had with him when I went to in- 
terview him, and if I confess, what is sufficiently obvious, that this is, so to 
speak, a ‘‘no-interview’’ with Mr. Gilbert James, it is, at least, proof 
positive that [ have unwittingly adhered to the spirit, if not the letter, of 
the compact between us, and it will serve to remind me that he talks well of 
everything save himself and his work. Maybe I did my best, and if after 
pouring in a raking fire of conventional questions, with an occasional 
Lyddite shell at long range in the shape of the interrogatory spontaneous, I 
realised that he had remained smilingly comfortable within his entrench- 
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ments, with the smoke of my combustibles settling like a halo around his 
unbesmirched head, I am now ready to acclaim him the victor, and publish 
this random article by way of hoisting the white flag of truce. 

The illustrations accompanying this article are reproduced from the 
originals in Mr. Juines’ possession; but, as they have already appeared 
elsewhere, I have to thank the proprietors of the Sketch and the English 
Illustrated, and Mr. Leonard Smithers, the publisher of the artist’s 
Rubaiyat drawings in book form, for their courteous permission to use 
them. 
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Venus rising 
from the 
Sea.— (English Illustrated.) 
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() F all the blessings which the gods have bestowed upon mortals 


there is none so thoroughly satisfactory as misery—of a certain 

type. We do not mean real tangible misery like unsatisfied 
hunger or a visit to the dentist’s, but the evanescent pale blue article which 
requires soft music and a full stomach to make it perfect—the misery of a 
disappointed love. 

The worst of a reciprocal attachment is that, however much it may flatter 
your vanity, it is—or ought to be—a bar to other philanderings. Now when 
you have lost the only girl you ever loved, there are no inconvenient restric- 
tions of this kind. Obviously the only thing to do is to embark on a career 
of promiscuous flirtation, in order to forget. These flirtations may be made 
very enjoyable while you are in the mood for them; then, at such times as 
you are surfeited, and the new loves begin to pall, you have only to wait for a 
fairly passable sunset or an average bit of moonlight to be transformed to a 
paradise of tender regrets for the things that might have been. Yes, there is 
no doubt that it is in every way a delightful arrangement. 
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The Youth began, though quite unconsciously, to discover the truth of 
this during the October term beginning his second year at the Varsity. 
Maisie, it may be remembered, had behaved decidedly badly to the Youth 
after his act of heroism with regard to the club-tie. After her long silence 
the news of her engagement, which arrived just before the middle of the 
term, had added the last touches to his despair. He fancied himself not a 
little as the man whose romance in life was over, and when alone with the 
Cynic he darkly hinted at suicide and was subtly happy. 

‘‘Tt’s no use,” he sighed, ‘‘I can’t forget her.’ Which may be con- 
sidered as providential, since by so doing he would have lost his largest scurce 
of enjoyment. The Cynic, who understood the Youth’s character rather more 
than his own, was alive to this and proceeded to rub it in. 

“You don’t want to forget her, mon ami,” he observed unkindly. 
“You've got what the Rudyer calls the ‘ tender twilight feeling,’ and you 
mean to wallow in it. Of course you don’t want to forget her. Think what 
aloss it would be. Fancy listening to the Blue Hungarians and having no 
soft sentimental affair of this kind to mourn about.” 

“‘T find it quite impossible,”’ interposed the Youth, “‘ to fancy listening to 
the Blue Hungarians, while those criminal duettists are butchering ‘ The Circus 
Girl’ in King Edward Street.”’ ; 

The Cynic disregarded this irrelevant interruption. He remembered the 
Youth’s hints at self-annihilation, which had provided him with food for 
thought on the tow-path. The Cynic did not believe in wasting good stuff by 
silence. | 

“Your sentiment, mun cher,” be observed, “is like your footer. You 
will insist on playing to the gallery. I know those gallery rans of yours 
right across the field into touch. How the crowd cheers and how your cap- 
tain curses! Now you are playing to the gallery of your own sentiment. 
You see yourself on the stage, as it were, striding on with your eyeballs in 
one corner, preparatory to a suicide act before an admiring audience. Lifo,”’ 
continued the Cynic, somewhat disconnectedly, ‘‘is a comic opera. As for 
your sentiment —” 

“Now why on earth,” put in the Youth, who was beginning to get 
annoyed, ‘‘ why on earth is life » comic opera ?” 

‘* Well—er—it isn’t even a comedy,” remarked the Cynic vaguely. 
‘Your sentiment is —”’ 

‘‘ But why,” persisted the’ irritated Youth, “‘ is life a comic opera ?”’ 

‘* That’s all it is,’ returned the Cynic. ‘‘ The music is—er—lI mean the 
—er—lyrics are —’’ the Cynic got up and selected another cigar. ‘‘ At any 
rate your sentiment is a rubbish heap, and you're trying to empty it over 
the girl.’’ 

‘“*T may be apt to exaggerate things,” said the Youth, ‘‘ but that doesn’t 
prove they're all false. Treasure has been found in rubbish heaps tefore 
now.” 
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‘* Why on earth is lite a comic opera?” 
There was a long pause, and the Youth gazed dreamily out into the dusky 
quad. 


‘‘ What was that you said about treasure?” inquired the Cynic, non- 
chalantly. 


‘Oh, treasure has been found in dust-heaps before now,” returned the 
Youth, getting up and donning a “tunnel” cap. 


‘‘Treasure been found in rubbish heaps?’’ repeated the Cynic, follow- 
ing him to the door, ‘‘ yes, but people who grub about in them to find it, are 
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apt to get dirty. in the process, Besides you are like the child who grubs 
about in the rubbish, not so much to find hidden treasure, as for the sake of 
the grubbing.”’. ra 

As weeks went by, and the pause’ photograph did not arrive, the Youth 
gradually assumed a tone of strenuous pynicient, and cultivated a ‘‘ ener 
career and belief in the sex gone for ever” expression. 

“Ts there any necessity,” asked the Cynic,’’ ‘“‘to take the matter 
seriously ? Life is a game of musical chairs: flirtation is the music. Maisie 
was very happy to move round the chairs with you, for a time, to such an 
i at oo but the music suddenly stops, Maisie sits down next to 
Mr. --—er.’ 

‘* Jones!” put in the Youth, with ineffable dispant 

‘* Maisie sits down next to Mr. Jones, and you—are out. Life is a game 
of musical chairs.” 

‘* Life seems to be a good many things,” said the Youth, with some 
malice. ‘‘ A short time ago it was a comic opera. Now it’s musical chairs. 
It'll be Tiddlewinks next.” 

‘* Not at all a bad parallel,” began the Cynic. 

‘** Oh, go to the devil!’ cried the Youth. 

‘All in good time,”’ said the Cynic. 

Now from all this it is quite obvious that the correct line for the Youth 
to follow under the circumstances was an ostentatious attempt at oblivion. 
This attempt the Youth might of course have made by applying himself 
assiduously to his work for Honour Mods., of which, after his congenial Long 
Vacation there was a sufficient quantity to swamp in forgetfulness if necessary 
the love affairs of a whole college. | 

The Youth, however, scorned to turn his misery to so mercenary a use, 
and preferred instead to seek oblivion in a wild course of comparatively harm- 
less dissipation. Unhappily, however, card-parties and window-breaking and 
Terpsichorean orgies in the quad, whatever temporary oblivion they may bring 
to, the Undergraduate, are apt to induce no similar effect upon the dons, who 
have an uncomfortable way of sitting tight until the ‘‘ Viva’’ at the end of 
the term, when the unhappy young man, particularly if he be an Exhibitioner 
or a Scholar, as in the Youth’s case will be suddenly confronted with an 
amazingly accurate list of his term’s misdoings. The Youth had had some 
experience already of the don’s childish bigotry in this respect, and ought to 
have taken warning. But when a man is bowed under the most terrible blow 
that fate can bring, he really cannot be expected to study every puerile fad of 
a party of groovey old fossils. 

It was towards the end of November that the ‘‘ Runaway Girl” Company 
visited Oxford. Relations between the Youth and the dons were already 
strained enough. At the beginning of the term the Youth’s tutor, who, in 
spite of his reputed senility, still possessed some faint glimmerings of sanity, 
had inquired of the Youth to what-portion of his Mods work he had: given 
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himself most during the Vacation—Virgil, Homer, &c., or his special books? 
The Youth, scenting examination, had observed that he had not devoted his 
time so much to one portion of his work in particular, as to obtaining a 
general grasp of the subjects as a whole, and his tutor had smiled a steely 
smile. Again there was a look in the Dean’s eye whenever he passed the 
Youth in the quad, which suggested that he was not ignorant as to who was 
responsible for the nightly revelry on the Youth’s staircase, and the Youth 
feared that he more than suspected the truth about the bombardment of the 
Treasurer’s window with Roman)Candles. However that may have been it 
was quite certain that the Youth was quite as deeply implicated as was neces- 
sary, without the “‘ Runaway Girl” business to make matters worse. 

The Youth and the Cynic went together to the first night of the ‘‘ Runaway 
Girl.” The Youth was struck with a Venetian peasant, and announced to the 
Cynic his intention of standing her alunch. The Cynic observed that for the 
Youth’s sake he would consent: to-form a partie carrée by asking a Cook’s 
Tourist, for whom he had a solely artistic admiration, she putting him in 
mind of a Greuze. The Youth consulted the programme, the object of his 
own fascination he concluded to be Miss Mabel Gloster; the name of the 
Greuze was Birdie Bunting. 

Accordingly the jocund menial at the Stage Door was entrusted in the 
interval with a missive to Miss Gloster, asking the pleasure of her and Miss 
Bunting’s company to lunch at St. Valentine’s the next day. After the show 
was over the hospitable pair hurried round to the affluent guardian of the 
gates, who delivered them a billet from the fair Mabel accepting their 
Invitation. 

‘*T hope to goodness I shan’t be very bored,” said the languid Cynic, 
lighting a cigarette. 

‘* My dear chap, it’s quite your own affair; you needn’t have asked her,” 
replied the Youth. | 

“* Que voulez vous ?’’ observed the Cynic. ‘‘ II faut passer le temps.” 

‘‘ Not necessarily with Birdie Bunting,” returned the Youth. 

The ladies came to St. Valentine’s the next day, and the luncheon party, 
from the Youth’s point of view, was not altogether a success. The one great 
obstacle to the Youth’s complete happiness was the fact that Miss Mabel 
Gloster turned out to be not the Venetian peasant whom he had so admired, 
but a perfectly different damsel of the type whose many years do not inspire 
respect. The Cynic, for his part, curiously enough, seemed quite satisfied ; 
though his Greuze did ask him if he had seen that week’s Tricky Bits, and, 
on his acknowledging the omission, excused him on the grounds that 
“* perhaps he was not fond of reading.’ .. But the Youth suffered all the dis- 
appointments of the man who gets a spurious article instead of what he sent 
for, and, when he thought of his term’s Battels, felt acutely this waste of his 
substance. | 

However, he had set his heart on his Venetian peasant, and was not to be 
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discouraged by failure. That same night he again went to the theatre—all 
seats being booked he had to pay another man double before he could persuade 
him to give up his stall—and this time took care that there should be no mis- 
take about the real genuine Venetian peasant. She was a pretty little girl, 
with sweet dark eyes, and the Youth told her in his note where he was sitting, 
and was rewarded with several blinking glances. 

As the Youth crushed through the lobby after the performance he was 
brought shoulder to shoulder with Marriner, of his own college, for whose 
benefit, it may be remembered, it had been found necessary in the summer 
term to nearly strangle the St. Luke’s cox with a 28 in. corset. 

The Youth avoided Marriner’s eye, not without reason, for he had consti- 
tuted a unit of the uninvited symposium that had played Oranges and Lemons 
in Marriner’s rooms at three o'clock that morning, to the subsequent 
exultation of the glazier. 

“‘I say, Ashby,” exclaimed the philogynist, whom the supposititious 
blandishments of the St. Luke’s cox did not seem to have deterred from 
farther conquests, ‘‘ I’ve got Birdie Bunting coming to lunch.” 

‘What, the Greuze ?” said the Youth. 

‘“The how much ?”’ queried Marriner. 

‘* The damsel with the open-work stockings,’ amended the Youth. 

‘‘That’s her,’’ replied Marriner. ‘‘I hear you've got someone coming 
yourself. I wonder if you’d let me lunch her in your rooms and make four. 
You see, the man’s not coming to do my windows till the afternoon ’’—the 
Youth looked innocent—‘‘ and I’m too broke to take her to the Clarendon, so 
if you’d make it a party in your rooms we might drive ‘em to Woodstock in 
the afternoon. I’ve got tick at Fletcher’s, and can manage that.” 

The Youth felt that on the whole this wouldn't be a bad arrangement, as he 
could get Marriner to order in the fizz as well, so he agreed to the proposition. — 

Next morning at about half-past nine as the Youth was peacefully slumber- 
ing, there was a knock at the door of his ‘‘ bedder,”’ anda stalwart figure 
appeared in the room. The Youth, forgetting the earlier visit of his scout, 
and hearing a footstep observed sleepily that he would have eggs and bacon, 
und turned over on his other side. 

“Come out of it!” remarked the visitor, and stripped the Youth’s bed- 
clothes on to the back rail of the bed. The Youth opened sleepy eyes, and 
observed the Captain of the Boat Club. 

** Rowing at two to-day, instead of two-thirty,” said that dignitary. 

The Youth swung his legs over the side of the béd, and sat up. 

‘‘T say Clinton,” he said, ‘‘I’m afraid I can't row to-day, I’ve got an 
engagement.” 

“Oh rot, you absolutely must come down,”’ insisted the Captain, ‘‘ we're 
rowing the fours off on Monday.” 

‘I’m sorry I can’t; I've got people coming to lunch, and I’ve got to take 
’em about in the afternoon,” said the Youth. 
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‘* Have you,” asked the astute oarsman, ‘‘got relatives in the ‘Runaway 
Girl’ Company ?”’ 

‘‘T said people,” corrected the Youth. __ 

‘Yes, and you mean a mob of blighted chorus-girls,” returned the 
Captain. ‘‘ It’s all rot this actress toomfoolery interfering with your duty to 
your college on the river. Put them off till Sunday.” 

*‘ They'll have gone on Sunday,”’ ventured the Youth. 

‘‘Well then you'll have to chuck them altogether,” said the Captain 
with some heat, ‘‘I’m hanged if I’m going to have this chorus-girl 
pifle keeping men from the river. And then you'll half of you go 
and get sent down before the Toggers. You'll have to put them off 
altogether.” 

The Youth replied with proper feeling that he could not be downright rude 
to people whatever their profession, and the angered Captain retired abruptly, 
and running into Marriner outside, and recognizing him as a squire of 
theatrical dames, applied to him some descriptive word-painting which would 
-have put Aristophanes himself to the blush. 

After his fender-warmed breakfast the Youth, assisted by Marriner, 
directed the College Cook to put forth his best efforts in the way of a 
luncheon for four, and then proceeded to the stables, where Marriner 
chartered a dog-cart, and of course, being a singularly poor whip, a tandem. 
The vehicle was to await them outside St. Valentine’s at 2.15. Then the 
Youth, in Marriner’s name, ordered at Forrest’s a regal supply of wines— 
Miss Bunting was an amazingly thirsty Greuze—and dessert and chocolates 
in prodigal profusion. After this the Youth, who had cut three lectures that 
morning, thus losing three hours’ possible cultivation of the classic tongues, 
made up for this by buying some menu-cards and Gallicising some of the 
cook’s promised items. The Cynic looking in at this moment the Youth 
derived some satisfaction from proving that Marriner, who had spent the 
summer in the south of France, could give the Cynic points in menu-glot. 
Nor was the Cynic over-pleased to find that Marriner—Marriner !—was to be 
cavalier to the lady whom yesterday he himself had honoured with his 
attentions. Thenthe Youth changed his waistcoat, gave a glance at a picture 
on the wall, where he appeared in a gorgeous cap, nursing a football as Captain 
of his house team at Cliffborough, and felt that all was ready. 

They had arranged to meet the ladies by the lodge at a quarter to one, 
thus avoiding the crowd of lecturers and lectured that would fill the quad at 
one. Thus a quarter to one saw the Youth and Marriner lounging with 
studied nonchalance by the bicycle stand. The Cynic also was there, standing 
by Marriner, that Miss Bunting might not be spared a wistful comparison 
between to-day and yesterday. 

‘* They’re late,”’ said Marriner, consulting his watch. 

‘“ When a woman is punctual,’’ observed the Cynic (Marriner’s remark 
was not quite unforeseen), ‘‘let he that is in Judah flee to the mountains. 
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Besides, you needn’t be in such a hurry mon ami, if you are going to be as 
much bored as I was yesterday.”’ 

‘‘She would never bore me,” asserted Marriner, ‘‘ with those ankles.” 

‘“‘T was not referring,’’ remarked the Cynic, ‘to any act of physical 
perforation.” 

‘Even though Miss Bunting’s extremities are not unlike a pair of brad- 
awls,” added the Youth. 

The Youth ducked, and Marriner’s missile (he felt that he was being 
ragged, though he did not quite understand it all) hit the under-porter, who 
was coming from the Senior Tutor’s staircase. 

‘‘Mr. Wing’d like to speak to you, sir,’”’ he said to the Youth. 

“What's the wheeze?” asked Marriner. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said the Youth. ‘Say you couldn’t find me, he 
added to the ponter. 

‘* He saw you from his window sir,” answered the man. 

‘Oh, hang the man,” said the Youth irritably, ‘‘what’s he want to see me 
now for?” 

‘Cut him,” advised Marriner, ‘‘ cut the Wagger any day.”’ 

‘‘He’ll only send for me to my rooms and interrupt lunch,’ replied the 
Youth. ‘‘Take them up, if they come before I'm down,’ and hurriedly 
borrowing a scholar’s gown which happened to be in the lodge, he hurried off 
to his tutor’s rooms. 

Mr. Wing, Senior Tutor of St. Valentine’s, who knew more probably 
about Homeric Syntax than any man living, and was correspondingly useless 
for all purposes of practical tuition, was seated at a table positively submerged 
beneath a sea of papers and books. It was now the sixth week of term, and 
as Mr. Wing's pupils were supposed to bring him two classical compositions 
a week, the Youth should by right have had some. dozen proses and verses 
corrected by his tutor by this time. As a matter of fact, none save the most 
industrious of the Senior Tutor’s pupils ever thought of favouring him with 
more than three or four compositions a term. The Youth, so far, had kept 
going on two pieces of work which he had copied from another man at the 
beginning of the term. As the Senior Tutor corrected in pencil, the only 
trouble necessary before shewing up a prose us a fresh piece of work was that 
of erasing the good gentleman’s last week’s annotations. It was asserted in 
St. Valentine's that a certain Greek Prose once originated by a scholar during 
Mr. Wing’s first term as a tutor of St. Valentine’s (some 35 years previously) 
had been copied out and kept going as a kiud of heirloom by that tutor’s 
pupils ever since. 

Mr. Wing on this occasion had before him a Latin and a Greek Prose in 
the handwriting of the Youth—old friends of almost prehistoric origin. He 
looked up on the Youth’s entrance and wetted his pencil. (It will be a sad 
day for St. Valentine’s when Mr. Wing takes it into his head to use red 
ink.) 
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Oh, Mr. Ashby,” he re narked, ‘‘ I have som2 compositions of yours 
here, which, I think, we might look throuzh, as I see you have nothing else 
to do.” 

The Youth, whose mind on the stairs hal be2n busy, was quite ready for 
an emergency. | 

‘*T am sorry,” he answered, ‘‘ but could you arrange some other time ? 
I have people coming to lunch. Er—my aunt.” 

‘¢ Lady Dawkes ?” inquired the Senior Tutor. 

The Youth remembered to his satisfaction that his tutor had once had the 
doubtful pleasure of meeting the lady in question. This only helped him in 
his excuse. He answered in the affirmative. He added that he had had to 
give up the river in order to show his aunt round a bit in the afternoon. 

‘‘ Then we must put off your proses till later,’’ said the Senior. Tutor. ‘I 
hope Lady Dawkes is well ?”’ eT 

*“* My aunt,” returned the Youth, who prided himself on being an artist 
wherever it was possible, ‘‘ has a slight, headache after the journey, but is 
otherwise well,’’ and congratulated himself as he escaped down the staircase. 

When he reached the quad he glanced at the lodge, and saw that the 
patient Marriner was still waiting. The Cynic’s place had been taken by 
Sewell, whose name may be remembered in connection with the club-tie 
incident ; Sewell had somehow got wind of the projected luncheon party, and 
his attitude plainly denoted that be was ragging Marriner. He hailed the 
Youth’s arrival with exagverated expressions of servile obeisance. 

‘‘ Please Ashby, d’you mind being seen talking to me when you've got 
those boots on?’ he begged. ‘‘ What a terrific couple of bloods! Ah, 
Marriner, you're a ‘dorg’ you know, you can’t deny it, you’re a gay young 
dorg. You might have put on the frocker Ashby old man !” 

The Youth darkened. The one point on which he could not stand being 
ragged was the frocker and club-tie business, and Sewell recognizing this had 
fostered the remembrance of the affair as a young and tender plant. 

** You might have put on the club-tie,” continued Sewell. ‘‘ No feminine 
heart I feel sure could resist it. Isaw a sweet thing in frockers this morning 
in a window in St. Ebbes, that would have done you well. Genuine West 
End misfit, coat and vest, fifteen and sixpence net —’’ 

‘At this moment there was a rustle of silk-lined skirts, and the original 
one and only Venetian peasant stepped in at the gate accompanied by the 
Greuze in an Authentics hat-band. The Youth and Marriner greeted them 
with ceremony, and escorted them through the quad—rash proceeding !—and 
up the staircase to the Youth’s rooms. The Youth relieved the Venetian 
peasant of her cloak while Marriner performed a similar office for the Greuze. 

‘*'Who,”’ asked the Venetian with some interest, ‘‘ was the good-looking 
fellow standing in the entrance when we came in ?” 

‘* Oh, a man called Sewell,” returned the Youth, *‘‘ not a bad chap, but 
rather wearying.”’ 
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The Youth relieved the Venetian peasant 


of her clcak. 
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‘* He’s awfully nice-looking,” responded the girl, and a silence followed, 
one of those uncomfortable constrained silences which are so frequent in 
entertainments of this kind—before the meal. 

, The scout had not yet brought in the lunch, and the Youth and his 
Venetian stood looking out of the window into the quad, while Marriner 
informed Miss Bunting in repeated paraphrases that the ‘* Runaway Girl” was 
ripping. A noisy group of St. Valentine's men in cap and gown, just 
returned from lectures, were bombarding a window at the opposite side of the 
quad with ‘‘ bread commons.” This is a pastime which, at St. Valentine’s, 
has lapsed from a frequent diversion into an item of daily routime, but the 
porter has not ceased to blaspheme as he gathers up the fragments. 

‘‘Tsn’t that Sewell, the boy at the opposite window ?”” asked the 
Venetian. 

The Youth replied with a casual affirmative; he was beginning to get 
tired of the lady’s interest in Sewell. As he spoke, Sewell left his window 
and in a few seconds issued into the quad, running the gauntlet of a cereal 
fusillade. He motioned to his enemies, and they gathered in a group round 
him, and some of them began to glance at the Youth’s window. 

‘*T believe they’re talking about us,” said the Venetian, turning to the 
Youth. At this moment there was a roar of laughter from the group, and 
they all looked up at the Youth’s rooms. 

‘“T wonder when they're going to bring that lunch,’’ said the Youth 
hastily, moving away from the window, uncomfortably suspicious that some 
rag was being got up by the incorrigible Sewell. 

‘‘ He’s rather a saucy boy, Sewell, isn’t he ?”’ observed the Venetian. 

‘I wish they’d bring that lunch,” said the Youth, looking at his watch, 
and suppressing a wish as to Sewell’s psychical futurity. , 

‘‘Here comes your scout,” exclaimed Marriner suddenly, as a footstep 
was heard on the stairs. | 

‘What's the odds,” observed the Youth, ‘that he attends to everyone 
on the staircase before us ?” 

But the Youth’s fears were groundless for the step drew nearer and nearer 
until it reached tle Youth’s door, and there was a knock. 

‘* Come in!” called the Youth. 

It was rather inhospitable of him to look displeased when Sewell entered. 

“Oh, I beg pardon, Ashby,’ remarked Sewell, stepping in and closing 
the door after him, ‘‘ I didn’t know you were engaged.” 

Sewell was possessed of a brazen effrontery that was more than extra- 
ordinary: it marked an epoch. 

The Youth begged of him not to mention it, in a tone which suggested 
that he would not break his heart if Sewell departed. 

‘‘T left a pipe in here,’’ continued Sewell, advancing into the room, “ I'll 
take it if you don’t mind.” 

An imaginary pipe is necessarily. difficult of discovery, but there was no 
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need really for the Venetian to assist Sewell to look for it. Of course, 
eventually the Youth was compelled to introduce. 

‘* Not a bad quad our middle one, Miss De Winter, eh ?” observed Sewell 
with his back to the mantelpiece. 

The Venetian said that it was lovely, and playfully inquired why he threw 
bread about in it. 

““T don’t think your pipe can be here, Sewell,’’ said the Youth, uncom- 
promisingly. 

‘* Must have left it somewhere else,’’ remarked Sewell, sitting astride a 
chair and beginning to descant to the Venetian on the place of bread-throwing 
among the fine arts. 

The Youth stepped out on to the landing. He heard his scout moving 
about below. 

‘“Gabe!” he yelled, ‘‘ buck up with that lunch.” 

Gabe mounted a few steps. 

ee thought sir,” he said, ‘‘I wouldn’t bring the lunch up till the wine 
came.’ 

'« Great Scott!” cried the Youth, ‘‘d’you mean to say they haven’t sent 
the wine ?”’ 

‘* No sir.” 

The Youth ran back to his rooms and picked up acap. It did not soothe 
his annoyance to see the Venetian in fits of laughter at Sewell’s drolleries. 

‘‘ The idiots haven’t sent the wine!’’. he exclaimed, ‘I shall have to go 
and see about it,” and hurried off downstairs. 

He walked quickly to the Turl, heartily cursing Forrest’s, with side-shots 
at Sewell. Forrest told him the wine had been sent off five minutes before, 
and was probably in his rooms by now. It was nearly half-past one when he 
xeached St. Valentine’s. Marriner hailed him from the window. 

‘* Right oh, Ashby! The wine’s here.’’ 

The Youth found his scout at the foot of the stairs with his lunch, and 
after inspecting it, to see that all was right, he ran up to his rooms. Much 
to his annoyance Sewell was still there, sitting’ with the Venetian by the fire- 
place, Marriner and Miss Bunting occupying the window-seat. 

‘Mr. Sewell’s been telling me about the club-tie,” exclaimed the damsel. 
** Did you really get a month’s hard ?” 

The Youth Jaughed,—as he had laughed when he missed the peg of the 
hammer-machine at the fair. There had perhaps been some slight humour 
in the club-tie incident, but Sewell’s account of the affair was a genuine classic 
in farcical narrative. 

‘‘ Tunch is ready at last,’’ announced the Youth. 

Sewell rose slowly. 

‘‘Ah well, I suppose I must be going,” he observed, and the Youth was 
stonily acquiescent. 

“You aren’t staying to lunch then?” remarked the Venetian, who knew 
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perfectly well that he was not. ‘The Youth proved that the unnecessary 
moving of a soda-water syphon from one table to another is a singularly 
engrossing operation. 

‘* Perhaps I shall see you later on,” said the girl to Sewell after a fruitless 
pause, aud their eyes met in a look of mutual admiration. The Youth felt 
that sinking sensation inseparable from a vulnerable vanity. 

‘Oh do come,”’ called Miss Bunting from the window-seat, ‘‘and look at 
these two old fogies in the quad !’’ 

Sewell turned back from the door with promptitude and crossed to the 
window-seat. | 

‘* By Jove, reg’lar couple of Prehistoric Peeps,” he observed. 

‘““Why, I do believe they’re coming to this staircase,” exclaimed the 
Venetian, leaning over Sewell’s shoulder. 

The Youth walked over to the window, and glanced out; then recoiled 
suddenly. 

“‘ Good gad,” he shrieked, ‘‘ it’s my aunt! And they’re coming up here.” 

Sewell observed that he would be pleased to be introduced. The fearful 
nature of the situation simply paralysed the Youth for some moments. His 
aunt and uncle were Lissenters of the deepest dye; his fair guests were— 
well, dissenters of a very different class, though Miss Bunting was in more 
than one sense of the deepest dye. He dashed out of the room, Sewell 
kindly engaging, unasked, to take care of Miss De Winter until his return. 

Half way down the staircase he nearly upset his scout with the lunch. 
At the bottom he met his aunt and uncle. 

“Good gracious, Aunt Mary,” he exclaimed in pleased surprise. 

Lady Dawkes kissed him, and he shook hands with Sir Martin. 

‘* Were you just off somewhere ?”’ asked his uncle. 

‘*T’m on my way to see my tutor,” said the Youth. ‘If only I'd known 
you were coming I could of course have arranged some other time.” 

‘“‘Oh it doesn’t matter,” put in his aunt, turning to mount the stairs, 
“* we can wait for you in your rooms.” 

The Youth almost threw himself in the way. 

‘** Oh—er, I’m afraid you can’t very well go to my rooms at present,’’ he 
said hastily, ‘‘ there’s a meeting of the Browning Society going on there.”’ 

‘‘ Never mind,” said his uncle, ‘‘ we can go back to the Mitre and see you 
later. 

The Youth breathed again. | 

‘‘ That’ll be excellent, if you don’t mind.” he said, ‘“‘ Pll just see you as 
far as the lodge.’’ | 

As they left the middle quad, there was a burst of merriment from the 
Browning Society, followed by the popping of a champagne cork. Luckily . 
for the Youth his companions were not very keen of hearing, for the good 
knight was a rigid, or rather aggressive teetotaller, while his worthy spouse’s 
convictions were unmistakeably. anti-Thespian. 
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Now for the Youth to see his aunt and uncle as far as the lodge, was, 
under the circumstances, a wise precaution, provided that one particular thing 
did not occur. Needless to say that one thing did. The Senior Tutor was 
posting a letter in the lodge; Lady Dawkes stopped and was greeted with 
much courtesy. The Youth recognised the finger of fate. 


: 
: 
4 
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‘“Why, I do believe they re coming t> this staircase.” 


‘Mr. Wing,” he groaned, ‘‘ Sir Martin Dawkes.”’ 

The Senior Tutor inquired if they had already lunched, and the Youth’s 
aunt said yes. 

‘* And the head ?”’ inquired the Senior Tutor solicitously. 

The Youth’s aunt looked puzzled. 

‘* How,” repeated the Senior Tutor, ‘‘ is your head ?” 

Lady Dawkes’ expression indicated that she suspected insanity. 

‘“Only this morning I was telling Mr. Wing what bad headaches you 
always have after travelling,’ put in tho Youth. 

The Youth’s aunt looked gratified and embarked upon a list of her 
ailments since the age of one and a half. When she uarrived at the diseases 
of discretion the brave knight interposed. 
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“But we mustn’t keep you and my nephew,’’ he said, turning to the 
Senior Tutor, ‘‘ he tells me you have work to do together.” 

“Oh that can keep. No doubt your nephew would like to be with you 
this afternoon,’ observed the courteous Tutor. 

The Youth was on the horns of a dilemma, and they were uncommonly 
sharp. It was doubtful which presented the greater difficulties to escape, his 
senile Tutor, or his austere relatives. Meanwhile Sewell was sunning him- 
self in the smiles of the fair Venetian ; possibly he was eating the Youth’s 
lunch. The Youth’s silence was not the silence of stoical insensibility, but 
of infuriated impotence. 

‘*Ob no, we wouldn’t stand in the way of Hugh’s work for anything,” 
exclaimed the Youth’s aunt. ‘If you will let us know when you have finished 
we will come back again. I shall be only too glad of half an hour or so’s rest 
at the hotel.’’ 

The Senior Tutor said that half an hour would be ample time for him, 
and ths Youth’s relatives departed, promising to be back by about half-past two. 

The Youth made one wild effort at an escape which could only have been 
temporary. 

“Tl fetch my gown,” he suggested. 

‘“ Never mnind the gown, Mr. Ashby,” smiled the benignant Tutor; ‘‘ we 
will for once ignore the traditions of the University.”’ 

To any one who has ever known Mr. Wing or a Fellow of a College like 
him a description of the next half hour is unnecessary. The Senior Tutor 
meandered on about Sequence of Tenses, and the use of Conditionals in 
Oratio Obliqua until the Youth thought he would go mad with impatience 
and exasperation. When the clock pointed to a quarter-past two he heard 
the sound of a vehicle stopping outside in St. Valentine Street. After this 
more talk about the Optative with and without the particle. Then the 
sound of Marriner’s voice outside, and a confused talk about ‘‘ leader’’ and 
“wheeler.” Then Sewell'’s tones and a feminine laugh. Then some calls of 
** Ashby!” | 

‘* Will you excuse me for a minute, I believe Sewell wants to spexk to 
me ?” interrupted the Youth in desperation. 

‘*T shall have finished in a few minutes,”’ returned the Senior Tutor who 
had no great love for Sewell. It was that worthy who, in a Confession Book 
belonging to the Senior Tutor’s daughter had designated his pet aversion as 
“Toads and Tutors; also Slugs.”’ 

Even as Mr. Wing commenced a desultory discourse on the extinct 
digamma (nothing whatsoever to do with the prose in question) there was an 
‘* All right, sir,” from the ostler, a jingle of harness and the Browning 
Society rattled off up King Edward Street. 

Ten minutes afterwards the Youth dashed out into into the quad in an 
almost foam-flecked condition. In the lodge he found a note from Sewell :— 

‘As you didn’t turn up took pot luck with your party. Marriner 
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says we can’t hang about the lodge, so have gone on. Follow us on to 
Woodstock.—A. E, S.”’ 

The Youth walked about the lodge and delivered an unflagging monologue 
of five minutes’ duration. The porter looked at him with the reverence of 
the vainly striving disciple. I will not venture to chronicle what the Youth 
said, but a freshman who was present refused to believe afterwards that the 
Youth was not a rowing coach. 

Then the Youth dragged a bicycle from the stand—it afterwards turned 
out to belong to the Blue for throwing the hammer—and set out, cursing, for 
the Woodstock Road. As he scorched down the High he passed his aunt and 
uncle coming out of the Mitre, and pretended not to see them. Turning 
sharply into the Corn his. tyre skidded on the greasy road and he fell with a 
crash. He rose badly bruised and covered with mud, and found his bicycle 
looking like’a Chinese puzzle. He returned to St. Valentine's with part of 
the’machine round his neck and the rest in his pockets. Some B.N.C. men 
whom*he|knew, called to him from a window in the High to stop, as they had 
some knives that wanted sharpening. In St. Valentine’s Street he met the 
Cynic. 

‘You seem, mon ami,’ observed the Cynic, ‘to have been having a 
mauvais quart d’heure. Where are the others ?” 

The Youth, without giving any information as to their whereabouts at the 
time being, expressed florid hopes as to their ultimate destination. 

‘““T’ve just been up to your rooms,’’ continued the Cynic. ‘‘ I don’t want 
you to think I’ve been prying, but there’s a card there from a Sir Martin 
Dawkes, bearing a message which contains, I think, the elements of 
humour.” 

The Youth hurried to his rooms. The scout had not yct cleared the lunch 
things, and champagne bottles seemed to fill the room. A bust of Antinous 
—a gift from the Cynic—had been arrayed in the Youth’s cap and gown; 
stuck in the looking-glass was Miss De Winter’s acceptance of the Youth’s 
invitation, and in the centre of the mantelpiece was a photograph of Miss 
Bunting, dressed in the middle (to represent a jolly huntsman), which had 
been given him the day before ; and, of course, his other photographs had 
not been pruned cown and expurgated as was usual when he expected a visit 
from relations. 

Lady Dawkes’ message, inscribed upon Sir Martin’s card, with its mention 
of ‘‘orgie” and ‘‘drinking-bout,” and its juxtaposition of ‘‘ low actresses’”’ 
and “ Browning Society,” which had struck the Cynic as so humorous, did 
not have a similar effect upon the Youth. 

Nor did the letter from his mother which followed. 

Nor did the forced interview in which the Dean informed him that his last 
rowdy luncheon party had not been unnoticed, and that Scholarships were not 
immutable. 

Nor did his convergation with the Captain of the Boat Club. 
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‘‘ Look here, Ashby,” began the irate Clinton, ‘‘ you cut the river because — 
you say youre got people coming to lunch, and it's ee because you want : 
to go cycling.” 7 

Also the effort of keeping out of the way of the aat Blue for the rest | 
of the term did not appeal to the Youth's sense of the ludicrous. : 

And he was biassed enough not to perceive the humour in the Venetian’s © 
letter (enclosed in one to Sewell), thanking him for the lunch, and remarking 
what a pity it was that he had not been able to come to Woodstock (where , 
they had had a scrumptious time), but that Mr. Sewell had been very kind. 

Thus, as the Cynic pointed out, the Youth’s life’s tragedy was in one way . 
an BavenieRe: since one who had sustained such a blow as the loss of ‘‘ the 
one woman” naturally could not be affected by such bagatelles as these. 

Of course not. 

All the same, though, little things do annoy one. 
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CAPTAIN AVERY. 


‘But who that chief? His name on every shore 
Is famed and feared—they ask and know no more. 
With these he mingles not but to command, 
Few are his words, but keen his eye and hand.”’ 
“ The Corsair.” 


THINK Captain Avery is the only Pirate that drew the attention of 

the Dramatists of the time, and who formed the subject of a play, 

i.e., ‘The Successful Pirate.’ The title is hardly true, as Avery 
was the very reverse, he had not the sense of Pierre le Grand, who having 
made one big capture went to his native town, Dieppe, and settled down, 
but must needs in his greed speculate too far, and die a hunted man, 
poverty stricken, in Plymeuth. In Plymouth he was born, and here he 
first started by drugging the captain of the ‘‘ Duke” on board his boat, 
and setting out to sea to rob and plunder. He meets with a great ship 
belonging to the Mogul, and with a couple of sloops and a row boat captures 
the vessel and escapes with an enormous treasure, gold, silver, and jewels, 
before the Emperor of China can touch it. His men, when they were near 
the coast of Ireland, declare a motion for disbanding, accepting King 
William’s pardon, and settling down. ‘‘ Agreed,’ says Avery, and the 
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treasure is divided. Avery then goes over to Bideford, in Devonshire, and 
enters a jeweller’s shop; himself and the jeweller go into a small room 
back of the shop, and Avery says he has come by some jewels of no little 
value by the sudden death of a friend. The jeweller is quite certain of the 
sudden death on looking at the Captain, who was certainly an ill-favoured 
man, and the deal commences, a small bag of jewels is deposited on the 
table, the jeweller turns them over. ‘‘ Any more?” ‘‘ Plenty” says the 
Captain. ‘‘ Well, I must consult certain merchants and we will buy up 
these,” says the jeweller, and the Captain leaves. The next day there is a 
meeting of merchants at the jeweller’s, and they agreed to give Avery a 
certain small sum down, and afterwards send him larger sums as they 
dispose of the stuff. This is agreed upon, but on the Captain a week or so 
after asking for money, the jeweller laughs him in the face, and says, ‘‘ Out- 
side, pirate, we declare cut-throats here and the King’s officers take them.” 
In vain Avery pleads he is poor, starving—all to no purpose ; and in the 
end he is obliged to take a turn as a common sailor, and after some years 
come home poor and miserable, and die of starvation in Plymouth. I 
believe that at one time the Captain had a weak spot in his heart for a 
Chinese lady whom he captured aboard of the Mogul’s vessel, and that, 
despite the words of his comrades, he returned her without ransom. Thus, 


He left a Corsair’s name to other times, 


Linked with one virtue and a thousand crimes. 
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By Epwin Puau. 


I: 


LD Bob Chinnery had lived through man’s allotted span of three 
score years and ten. Time had sapped him until his flesh was of 
the consistency of a dried-up apple. He stooped, and his gait was. 
faltering. His hair was scant and dusty white; his eyes were 

red-rimmed and rheumy; his mouth, a bunch of puckers. Nor had time 
been less busy with his soul. All the generous juices of humanity were dry 
in him; his withered atomy was symbolic of his withered nature. He 
followed the calling of a money-lender, had followed it for more than forty 
years, and made a good thing out of it, the gossips said. By a ‘‘ good thing’” 
they meant much coin: the hard, cold metal, not the power for good or evil 
that money brings to those who use it. Old Bob Chinnery had been content. 
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to amass money; it was not in him to spend it. And so, since money has 
no value until it is spent, he was a poor man. To all the world he said: “ / 
ama poor man!’’ telling the truth unwittingly, and chuckling to think 
it a lie. | 

Born in London, he had never felt desire to leave the Cockney town, or 
even to change his place of abode. The street that had been his infant 
playground was likely to be the starting point of his last journey also. The 
house in which he had been born was likely to be the house in which he 
must die. The rooms had grown old with him’; the woodwork had warped 
with him: the ceilings had taken on new lines and wrinkles as his face took 
them on. If he had a sentiment, it was of sympathy with the old house. 
“Ttsaw mein; it will see me out,’’ he said. ‘A brave old place!”” He 
had a life tenancy of it, and the owners to whom it would revert were eager 
for his death, to pull it down. Old Bob knew of their eagerness, and the 
knowledge pleased hin. He had lived so long and always immune from 
sickness that it seemed he reckoned himself immortal. He had seen Death 
busy with his enemies, among whom he counted his neighbours and 
kindred ; had seen the bud, the blossom, and the fruit garnered in; but he 
had no fear for himself. He looked upon Death as he looked upon the 
jostling hordes of the streets. ‘‘ Too busy to take notice of poor old Bob! ” 

Somewhat late in life he had married, for sound reasons, the daughter of 
a retired tradesman ; but through stress of business had been never more 
than slightly acquainted with his wife. They lived together politely for some 
years and then she died, rather willingly. Old Bob was sorry to lose her, for 
she had never been in his way. It was said that he remarked of her, after 
her death, in the dry way he affected: ‘‘She was the only stock in which | 
have dealt that remained always at par!’ But the story is unlikely, because 
he never talked of his investments. And the saying would have been too 
high praise. For, in general, he regarded womankind merely as a necessary 
evil which might not be mitigated. 

There was a child of the marriage. On the day of Mrs. Chinnery's 
funeral the child cried noisily, thus attracting old Bob's attention. 

“Why do you cry, William?” asked his father. 

‘ Because dear mother is dead.”’ 

‘Tt is foolish to ery. Hverybody has to die, some time or other. You 
will die. I will die. Promise me that you will not cry again.”’ 

The child promised readily. But the irony of the promise escaped old 
Bob. 

“Now go away,’ said he. 

And as the boy crept into a corner to weep anew he wondered if children 
were assets or habilities. 

At seventeen young Master Chinnery was discontentedly nibbling a pen 
in his father’s office. He appeared to be, at best, a very doubtful asset. At 
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eighteen he hurled a ledger through the window, gave his father a bad name, 
and went away. That was the last old Bob saw of him for nearly twenty 
years. 

II. 

One evening, toward the end of spring, old Bob sat in his little, dark 
office at the back of the house with his chin propped in his hands and his 
elbows on the table. Although he was engaged in his favourite occupation of 
reading his ledgers, the records of his life, he felt somewhat at odds with him- 
self and the remote, outside world. It troubled him that he should be 
depressed, for he was not usually prone to words. And that disquieted him 
the more because he had never yet been ill. 

It was a still, warm evening. From where he sat, looking across the 
front office, he could see a patch of grey street through the open doorway. 
A shrill clamour of children and a murmurous hum from the greater thorough- 
fare close by came to him blent in a chequered uproar like an echo of the full 
life he had missed. A vague dissatisfaction stirred him. He reckoned his 
profits, and they were large ; he thought on his past successes, and they had 
been many. Yet he was not content. A biting unrest of mind and body ate 
into the very core of his being. 

He rose at last wearily and shuffled into the front office. His clerk a 
young man with a puffy face and tired eyes, was scribbling industriously in 
his corner over against the window. Old Bob looked gravely at him. ‘You 
can go, Preece,”’ he said. 

‘‘Thank you, Sir,” said Preece, and began slowly to close his desk. Old 
Bob was surprised at the clerk’s slowness. Usually the word to depart was 
followed by an access of tumultuous activity, a banging and slamming together 
of books, a quick whisking off the stool, ‘‘ Good night, sir,’”’ and a pell-mell 
scurry out of the door. He stared at Preece. Preece nervously avoided the 
look. 

«Why don’t you go?” snapped old Bob. 

‘Beg your pardon, sir, but I'd like to have a word with you.” 

- Well?” 

Preece hesitated, and then blurted out: ‘‘ Might I have to-morrow off, 
sir?” 


“Bh?” 

‘‘ A day’s holiday, sir ?’, 

Old Bob, frowning, answered curtly, ‘‘ Certainly not, I never allow 
holidays.”’ 


‘T’ve never arst you for one before, sir.”’ 

‘‘ Tf you had, you wouldn’t be asking me for one now.” 

‘‘T ain’t had a holiday for near on five years, sir.”’ 

“JT have never had a holiday in my life,”’ retorted Old Bob. 
‘¢ Everybody ain’t alike, sir,’’ ventured the clerk. 
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‘‘ What do you mean by that? ’’ demanded Old Bob. 

‘“« Well, sir—no offence—but some people don’t ever seem to want to enjoy 
themselves,” faltered Preece. 

Old Bob peered harshly at the young man. ‘‘ You are talking nonsense,’ 
he said. 

‘‘ You might let me have to-morrow, sir,” murmured Preece. 

‘‘T tell you—no,” said Old Bob, ‘‘ and there’s an end of it.”’ 

Preece flushed and scowled. ‘‘ Then I wish to give you a week’s notice, 
sir,” said he, with a certain rude defiance in his tone. ‘TI ain’t going to be 
nigger-drove any longer.” 

‘¢ You wish to leave my employment ?” 

“Tf I ain’t to have any holidays—yes.”’ 

‘ Very well, you can go on Saturday.”’ 

Preece walked slowly towards the door. 

‘Good night, sir,” he said, wistfully. ‘I suppose you couldn’t change 
your mind,”’ sir.”’ 

‘‘T never change my mind.” 

Preece lingered on the threshold. ‘‘ You're very hard on me, sir.” 

Old Bob did not answer. 

‘‘T hope I haven’t been rude, sir. I—I didn’t mean that about the week's 
notice, sir, if you'll let me stop on.” 

“You go on Saturday,’ said Old Bob. ‘! And now, be off with you!” 

Preece stood a moment in the grey square of the open doorway, outlined 
darkly against the blue twilight of the street; then he swung round suddenly 
and was gone. 

“It’s a pity,” thought Old Bob. ‘ He’s a good clerk and cheap.” 

He stood, reflecting. Then he went absently to the door. 

He looked up the street and down and at the narrow band of fair sky 
above, flecked with clouds and bright with the glory of the westering sun. 
The upper windows were ablaze with gold, and, in contrast, the grey of the 
roadway and the flags seemed greyer. An unrestful little street. Its name 
was Lady’s Walk ; a name suggestive of old brocade and plumed hats, but it © 
was as squalid a little byeway as any in London. Dumped down in the 
midst of a neighbourhood breathing plenty, it had fallen from high repute to 
be the home of spare, hard-featured journeymen, mechanics, and starved 
clerks, sleekly clothed. The ladies who walked in it were frankly slatternly 
or meanly smart ; jaded mothers and wives and pale-faced maidens, Only 
odds and ends of days were theirs, and then they came to their doors and 
stood in in knots about the pavement and on the doorsteps to gossip whilst 
their children played. 

This evening, Lady’s Walk was thick with children as a warren with 
rabbits. They tumbled in the gutters, rolled in the dust of the road, 
swarmed upon the pavements. Their unceasing laughter had an eldritch 
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sound, and their movements were full of feverish, inconsequent energy, as if, 
knowing their childhood to be short-lived, they were bent on making the 
most of it. They played almost fiercely, and puny curses mingled with their 
mirth. Old Bob looked on them with some disfavour. He hated children. 
Rude, noisy imps! They loved to gibe at him, to fling stones and filth into 
his office, to draw him out.of. his. little back room on futile errands. Often, 
in the absence of his clerk, the office-bell would ring, and he would thrill in 
expectation cfa client, only to find that the trick of a child had made a fool 
of him. The children had given him a nickname which he dully resented ; 
they yelled it after him when he walked in the street ; they chalked in on his 
door and shutters. But only out of sight and hearing of their parents - for 
there was scarce a family in Lady’s Walk that did not owe old Bob a pound 
or two. He owned half the houses in, the street, and the people lived on his 
favour. They called him “sir,” and it pleased him. Their humility was 
sweet, though he knew it to be born of fear and hate, as a false photograph is 
sweet to a vain woman. 

As it became darker, the street slowly emptied and the noise died down. 
Still old Bob stood looking out. But a man is not seeing a thing because he 
is looking at it, and old Bob was not more than slightly aware of the outlook. 
His mind was busy with golden dreams. 

A touch on his shoulder startled him. For a great while, as it seemed, 
he bad been vaguely conscious of a bustle and clatter immediately behind 
him that had jarred his thoughts. Now he turned with a peevish mouth. 
But his voice was mild and his face had cleared when he spoke— 

‘QO it’s you, is it, Jelf!” 

‘Ah! Won't you be coming in, Master Robert? It’s late. An’ the 
air’s chill, Antzgefll be'takin’ a cold.” 

‘Yes, you may lock up now,’’ said he. 

Jelf nodded and smiled. She was a woman, shrivelled and bowed with 
age—a mumbling, mowing crone, with feeble, restless hands and a tremulous 
body. She carried a broom and wore a sodden, canvas apron tied tight 
about her petticoats. J’or seventy years she had served old Bob, and before 
that, his father. She, a rosy, buxom maid, had dandled him in her arms 
when he was a shapeless bundle of noisy helplessness ; she, the drudge of his 
sire, had watched his joyless childhood, had seen him pass through a wilted 
youth into stagnant manbood ; she, already a colourless, mindless thing, had 
come to him with his patrimony, and from that moment had been as 
irrevocably a part of the old house as the starting beams. She had been 
jealous of old Bob's pale-faced wife; had pursued her with a power of quiet 
malignity that all the unhappy young woman’s goodwill had failed to over- 
come. When Mrs. Bob died, leaving the child, Jelf had taken her cue from 
her master still, and had shared in his virulent dislike of his offspring. In 
all things she was subject unto oid Bob ; at all times she was his applauding 
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slave. Despite her great age, she was tough yet. She did her work well, 
untiringly, and took no wages. | 

‘‘T heard you go at him, Master Robert. You did it fine,” she quavered, 
shrilly. 

‘‘ What are you talking about ?”’ 

‘‘Him. The whipper-snapper. The clerk:” 

‘““O, ah!’’ growled Bob. 

She chuckled. ‘‘‘ Holidays,’ says he. ‘ Holidays?’ says you. ‘ Holidays! 
I never had a holiday in my life,’ says you. A wise man, Master Robert. 
A wise man! No holidays. No, no. But makin’ money, makin’ money, 
makin’ money. MHeapin’ it up, hidin’ it away, storin’ it, hoardin’ it, till the 
very last, ‘ till death do us part.” An’ when you die, Master Robert——”’ 

He wheeled about and faced her. ‘‘ That won’t be yet.” 

‘No, no,” said she; ‘‘ not yet. Not till after I am gone.” 

She rattled the bolts. 

‘*‘ How old are you, Jelf?’”’ he asked. 

‘“Me? O, very old. Eighty. More than that.” 

** Nearly ninety, aren’t you?”’ 

“Ah?” 

‘‘ You must be nearly ninety, you know.” 

eA’ 

‘Fam only seventy. I may live to be ninety, too. 

‘No, you won’t live to be as old as me,’’ said Jelf, quickly. 

“Eh? Why not?’ His brow was angry. 

‘‘ When I am gone,” she said, spreading wide her skinny hands, “you will 
go, too. Just afterwards. Just long enough to say, She is dead. To see me 
buried. Then—you will die! An’ they will find all your money. An’ they 
will see what great heaps of it there are. An’ they will say, 4 [Vise Man—a 
wise man, They won’t know what to do with so much. They will be fools, 
and spend it—waste it. Go a-holidayin’ wi’ it. Enjoy theirselves.”’ 

He passed quickly into the little backroom, leaving her to mumble and 
cackle in the outer office. He lit a candle and sat there among his ledgers. 
But he was oddly restless still, and could not read in them. He began to 
pace the floor, to and fro, to and fro, with his head bowed and his sallow 
hands fluttering about his hoary chin. 

A postman rattled the knocker, and Jelf brought him a sheaf of letters. 
He read them one by one, docketed them, and placed them in an orderly 
heap beside him. But one letter that he opened he allowed to lie upon his 
desk, and this letter he stopped at intervals in his methodical labours to read 
over carefully again and again. It was a short letter, written in a firm, 
feminine hand, but with a shaky, masculine signature. This is what it 
said :— | 


? 


‘©100 Eglinton Mansions, Kensington.—Father, I am dying, and would 
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like to see you before I die. I have something to tell you which it should be 
to your advantage to hear. You may come at any time of the day or night, 
and I will see you if I am alive.—Your son, WituraM CHINNERY. 

“To my advantage to hear,” repeated old Bob, reflecting. 

Jelf came shambling in from the outer office. 

“ Bring me my hat and coat,’ said old Bob; ‘I’m going out.” 


ITl. 

fglinton Mansions was the name given to a row of barrack-like buildings 
let out in flats. Old Bob panted up the long, stone stairway, and knocked at 
a smart little door panelled with coloured glass. A demure maid admitted 
him and led him into a sumptuous library. ‘‘ Mrs. Chinnery will see you in 
& minute, sir,’ said she, and went oué, softly shutting the door. 

Old Bob stood in the centre of the room, looking about him. In despite 
he was awed by the unaccustomed splendour of his surroundings, the luxurious 
furniture, the painted walls hung with pictures, the massive bookcases, the 
statuary, all in the soft, rosy glow of a tall, silk-shaded lamp. He had taken 
off his hat, but now, in obedience to a vulgar impulse, he clapped it on again. 
He began to stalk the room. 

The door opened, and a fine lady entered. Old Bob snatched off his hat 
and stood at gaze. The lady was young, beautiful, commanding; her robes 
rustled grandly ; her bearing was instinct with dignity. Old Bob tried to 
resist the abashment that seized him at sight of her, and failed. He cleared 
his throat. | | 

“Mr. Chinnery, I believe?” said the lady. 

She gave him her hand, and he took it shamefacedly. 

‘‘] came to see my son, ma’am”’ said he. 

‘‘T am his wife.” 

He could say nothing, though he felt acutely the awkwardness of his 
silence. He twiddled the brim of his hat. The sight of this woman, his son’s 
wife, had put his son very far away from him, had upset his vaguely-formed 
plans of procedure. 

‘*Won’t you sit down ? said she. 

‘Thank you ma’am,” he replied, and sat down jerkily, still staring at her. 

«* William is very ill,” she said. ‘‘ Just now the doctor is with him. But 
he will see you in a very little while, if you will wait. He is very anxious to 
see you.” She drew a sobbing breath. ‘‘ We have only just returned from 
the South of France. We came back in defiance of the doctor’s orders. But. 
William insisted. And it could make very little difference after all.” Her 
jewelled hands strayed aimlessly and her voice grew dull, toneless. Old Bob 
looked at her keenly, and the sight of her emotion gave him asenseof greater ease. 

‘‘What is the matter with him ma'am?” he asked. 

‘The lungs, you know. I have heard that it is in the family.” 
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‘‘Not in mine, ma’am,” Old Bob answered swiftly. ‘In his mother’s 
family.” | 

‘‘ Yes,” she added. 

She had remained standing throughout.the colloquy, There was now a 
knock at the room door, and the doctor appeared. Mrs. Chinnery went to 
him, and they murmured together. 7 

‘You may see him now,” said the doctor, turning to Old Bob. ‘“ But 
try to keep him from talking much. And he must not be excited.” He 
shook hands with Mrs. Chinnery, and went away briskty. 

Old Bob was conducted to the sick room, and father and son were left 
alone together. 

The father stood beside the bed, awed at the sight of the shadowy, grey- 
faced man lying there among the heaped pillows with the death-light shining 
in his great eyes. The son’s mouth was distended in a ghostly smile, and 
his white teeth glistened between his shrunken lips. His face seemed to 
mock at and triumph over the older man. 

‘« How are you, father ?” he asked, speaking in a low, dry voice. 

Then there was a long silence between them as each regarded the other. 

Old Bob swelled with slow resentment. He resented his son’s strange 
ease of manner, his immutable self-possession; he resented the effect of 
magnificence that the furniture of the bedroom made; he resented the feeling 
of inferiority that was forced upon himself by this pervading atmosphere of 
quiet luxury and well-bred calm in the face of dire calamity. He tried to 
think it was all a piece of elaborate affectation prepared to subdue him, but 
his innate shrewdness would not permit him to deceive himself in this 
particular at least. In his heart he knew that this was the daily surround- 
ings of his son’s life, the daily habit. And he was subdued. 

‘* You did not expect to see me again ?” said the son. 

‘‘T—I don't know,” faltered the father. 

‘« At any rate, not like this ?” 

‘No. Not like this.”’ 

The sick man smiled. 

‘You are very grand here,’ sneered Old Bob, throwing a quick glance 
round the room. 

‘‘Tt is rather a nice little flat,’ the son assented, in the conventional tone. 

‘You have got to be quite a fine gentleman, too!” 

The son's eyebrows expressed some surprise at this remark ; his mouth 
smiled. 

“The lady . . . your wife 

‘‘Won’t you sit down, father ?’’ said the son, quickly. 

‘‘Qh, she mustn’t be mentioned, eh?’’ snapped Old Bob. ‘ But I will 
mention her if I like! Yes! Ugh! you are only my son! What do I care 
for you ?” 
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‘ Nothing, of course,’’ said the son. ‘‘I know that. But do sit down, 
Father. You are an old man, and must be tired.” 

‘‘T prefer to stand,” said old Bob, stubbornly. And he had a certain 
pleasure in his stubbornness. 

The sick man’s brows contracted irritably. Then he grew wearily calm 
again. ; 

‘« And what have you been doing all these years, Father ?”’ 

“1?” The old man pondered, smiling sourly. ‘‘ I have worked 
worked !”’ 

‘No holidays, Father ?”’ 

‘ Holidays! Of course not! What do I want with holidays?” 

‘No amusements? Ah, but you have your ledgers, of course.” He 


smiled wanly. ‘ Father,” he said slowly, and his mouth was again distorted, 
“what a fool you have been!" 


‘*You call me a fool!” 
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The words struck the old man and shook him. 

** A fool!” he gasped—‘“a fool! What do you mean by a fool—vou fool?”’ 

‘You are seventy years old?” 

be Ay.” 

‘© And you have done nothing at all ?”’ 

‘Tl have done a great deal. I have been very, very busy.’ ; 

‘You have been too busy to live, Father.”’ 

‘Ugh! What do you mean? ‘Too busy to live!’ ” 

‘¢ And now it is too late,” said William Chinnery, closing his eyes, ‘* Poor 
old fool! Poor old fool !’’ | 

A dark flush overspread the old inan’s twitching face. 

* You call me afool!’’ he cried. ‘* You dare to call your father that ! 
You. . . you undutiful son!” 

“Oh, Iam past my boyish dread of you. A dying man fears nothing!” 

Old Bob, trembling and spluttering with rage, at last sat down. 

“T thought, a little while ago, that there could not be anyone in the world 
low enough for me to pity.” said the son. ‘And then, in an illuminative 
moment, I thought of you. At once I made up my mind—death-ridden as I 
was !—-to come back to England and see you again. It was worth while. It 
was worth the few weeks of life that that journey across the Channel is going 
to cost me. The luxury of pity is.sweetest to the pitiable. I am very glad 
T came!” 

“You . . . you pity me!” cried old Bob, and he tried to laugh. 

“Yes,” ‘said the son. ‘And I have the right. For I have lived, and you 
have not.”’ 

‘‘ You are paying for that now.” 

‘Things of value have to be paid for. 1 might have stored the power to 
go on breathing for another twenty or thirty years still, I daresay—if I had 
been like you But I shouldn't have lived. And death would have come at 
the last, just the same.” 

‘ What have you done?”’ asked the old man. 

* «have lived.’’ 

‘You say that. What do you mean?’ 

‘‘T have lived! Itis enough. I have lived! ... I have lived. I have 
felt. I have suffered. Loved. Lusted. Fought. Triumphed. Laughed. 
Cried. Felt the swishing of the blood in my veins. Felt the strength of a 
man in my limbs. I have hungered and thirsted. I have eaten and drunk 
my fill, I have worked and I have rested. I have tasted the joys of human 
intercourse. [ have been lover, husband, father. I have seen the sun rise 
above the mountains ; I have watched its setting in the wide sea. I have 
been in storm and calm. I have won and I have lost—many times. I have 
played the fool and I have aped the sage.- I have done much, felt much, 
- suffered much, thought much. . . . What have you done ?”’ 
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The old man leered. ‘I am rich,” he answered. 

‘‘You are the poorest man in the world, Father, if you have only got. 
money.” 

“No.” 


‘Yes. The poorest wretch in this horrible London, if he has loved a 
woman,’ used his fists, backed a horse, got drunk, done anything—only once- 
—is a richer man than you are.” 

‘‘ Money is good.”’ 

‘‘ What satisfaction have you found in it ?”’ 

‘‘ Great satisfaction. It is mine. I have got it. I know that.” 

“You will die. And you will never have had it.” 

‘‘T shall not die—yet. Iam strong. I am not like you.” 

William Chinnery winced at the sneer. 

‘* But if you live for twenty more years you will never use your money— 
you,” he said, speaking in low tones, still evenly and ey “Tt isn't ure 
in fact. The honey that the.bee hives and his masters eat.’ 

Old Bob got up suddenly, and began to pace the room, clenching and 
unclenching his hands. 

‘* You may sneer at me,” he said, ‘‘ but I could buy vou up a dozen times. 
if I wanted to.” 

‘* No, you could not,” his son replied. 7 

‘‘T could buy this house, every flat in it, every room, this room.” 

‘‘ No, you could not,” said bis son again. 

‘* How do you mean I could not?” 

‘‘ There are things that money cannot buy. It has been said before ; moat. 
true things have .... There is knowledge in this room! That knowledge 
which cost man his immortality, according to the Bible legend, but which 
will make him immortal, nevertheless—and in a better way. ‘There is taste: 
in this room, the trained perception. of beauty—Art. There are associations. 
more beautiful still. Imagination at play .... Ah, you do not understand. 
Tt is all shut out from you. None can open the door. Not even I, for Iam 
tired .... All that I say seems so flat and stale, and what I speak of is so. 
eternally glorious. All the words’ to express the meaning of those better 


things have been so used, so prostituted, so mis-handled, they have lost their 


significance.” 
His head rolled wearily on the pillow. 
Old Bob stopped in his pacing back and forth. 
He crept to the side of the bed. A gray pallor was on his face. 
“You say you have lived,” he whispered. ‘And you don’t mean that you 


have merely gone on from day to day .... gone on.... You mean 
something that I don't understand. Make me understand! Tell me how to 
live! Give me a word or two that will show me how todo it! ... lam 


your father.”’ 
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‘‘ Blood,” gasped old Bob. 
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His hands hovered claw-like over the bed as if he would drag out the 
secret of life from the sick body of his son. 

‘TI cannot tell you,” was the answer. ‘‘ You have hoarded your life as 
you have hoarded your money, and both are valueless to you now—have 
always been valueless. I can only show you how to die.” 

‘©T don’t want to die,” said Old Bob. 

‘You would not live when you could. Now you do not want to die when 
you must.” 

He began to cough thickly. He drew one long, lean arm from under the 
coverlet, an arm wasted to almost transparency, and with bosses of rugged 
bone at the wrists and elbows. He passed his hand across his lips and 
instantly it was stained red. A trickle of bright blood flowed from the corner 
of his mouth down his chin. He made a feeble gesture towards the door. 
“My wife... . fetch her,” he said, quietly. Old Bob stared at him dully 
for a moment, then went swiftly to the door and staggered out. His son's 
wife met him in the corridor. 

‘Blood! ’’ gasped Old Bob. 

She understood, and went on past him. He saw her enter the sick room 
and he was shut out. He stood with a brooding face. 

He took his hat, opened the smart, ylass-panelled door, and crept down- 
stairs into the street. 
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THE PHOTOGRAPH. 
ESS Ths. Was. Bes 


You ask me why, on your approach, 
With guilty blush and laugh, 

Deep in my breast with hasty hand 
I hid that photograph ? 

Ah! I would shield from view of all 
Who might perchance deride 

One who is dearer.far to me 

Than all the world beside. 


‘Tis one whose toils it e’er hath been 
My life’s chief aim to ease, 

One whom each day from hour to hour 
‘Tis my sole joy to please, 

One who is ever in my thoughts, 
Whose every wish is mine, 

Apart from whom I could not live, 
Whom my heart’s depths enshrine. 


I love, I love to draw it forth— 
That picture past all praise— 
And scan it earnestly and long 
With fondly kindling gaze ; 

But never save in solitude, 
When none is nigh to see, 

For that so cherished portrait is 
A flattering one of ME! 
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“THE CHRISTIAN.” 


By Watter EmanuEL-. 


Illustrated by S. H. Ste. 


There are some men of such transcendent greatness, that one feels, no 
matter what the field of activity into which they had stumbled, they would 
have come up top. | 

Such an one is Mr. Hall Caine. 

One feels, for instance, that had chance thrown the subject of this brief 
appreciation into Business—if it be not too horrible to think of his being 
soiled that way—he would, in a very short time, have become one of our 
leading tradesmen. 

And, somehow, I am more confident of this in the case of Mr. Hall Caine 
than in the case of most other great men. 

For, take this Play of his. 

‘‘The Christian”’ first appeared as a novel. I recollect it well, for I 
remember reading, soon after the publication of the book, that Mr. Caine had 
been ordered by his doctors to give an entire rest to his brain, and I could not} 
understand it, for I had thought that that was what he had been doing while 
writing the book. Well, as I was saying, ‘‘ The Christian’”’ first appeared as 
& novel, and it was read by a great many thousands of persons. NowI would 
ask, what was it but a stroke of commercial genius that decided Mr. Caine to 
make the story of the play materially different from the story of the novel, so 
that no one of us should be able to shirk the play under the pretext, ‘‘ Oh, I 
have been through the novel’’? To use a vulgar American expression, that 
was nothing more nor less than dernsmart. 

And yet Man is ever a paradox—a bundle of incongruities. For with all 
his shrewdness Mr. Caine combines a nature as simple and guileless as a little 
child’s. I am a bit of a hero-worshipper, and I really find it difficult to write 
about Mr. Caine without gushing. It makes one almost smile, for instance, 
to see how easily he, a grown-up man, may be pleased. To the blasé cynic it 
will sound incredible, but Mr. Hall Caine is pleased with ‘“‘ The Christian.” 

How do I know it, ask the unhbelievers—for Mr. Hall Caine’s reticence 
about himself is a matter of common talk. Well, the Press has done it. 
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I often think we are not sufliciently grateful to the Press. We are apt 
to take as a matter of course the many advantages we Moderns enjov. But 
once there was a time when the poor Public had to find out for itself whether 
a@ man was @ genius, or ne. Nowadays, however, the columns of the Temple 
of Fame are newspaper columns, and we are able to hear the glad tidings, 
first hand, from the great men themselves. That the change is for the better 
is proved by the fact that it has led to an enormous increase in the number 
of great men. 

So a clever interviewer has contrived to get Mr. Caine to talk about himn- 
self. And the result is quite interesting, for, ‘As soon as T mentioned the 
Play,” said the interviewer, “Wr. Hall Caine began to kindle into enthu- 
siasm "’—which is a very beautiful picture, I think. Later, the good man 
offered up thanks. ‘ He expressed himself prateful for the great financial 
success of the novel.”’ Well, some novels have not even a financial success. 
But the success of the novel, it appeared, was a mere flea-bite compared to 
the success of the play in America. One can almost see the Master's eyes 
gleaming as he next went on to declare that the play in America had brought 
him in the tidy little sum of between £8,000 and £10,000 in fees. It really 
begins to look as if one day the Literary Man will be able to hold his head 
as high as an Anglo-German Stuckbroker. Let us remember that, if this 
should ever come to pass, we owe it to Mr. Hall Caine. Meanwhile, seeing 
what Mr. Caine has made out of his play in America, a sickening fear comes 
over me at times lest he should find England less cultured. However, I 
won't think of that now, for [am out to enjoy myself. Mr. Caine tinally 
explained to the interviewer how, out in America, they got a lot of Ministers 
to write testimonials on the play. ‘‘ Whether the notion is to be repeated in 
London is yet to be seen;”’ said the interviewer, ‘‘ for my part, I think it 
not unlikely.”” Naughty interviewer! And TI like that word ‘‘ Notion.” 

His surmise, however, wus a correct one. The interview from which I 
have quoted took place on the eve of the production of the play. Since then, 
sure enough, I have come across an advertisement headed, ‘A Clergyman’s 
Opinion "’—in which, by-the-way, the Reverend Gentleman ‘‘ who, through 
the courtesy of the business management, had had an opportunity of studying 
the play,” was, I could not help thinking, a bit hard on his own cloth, for, 
‘‘ Taken all in all, it is a Clergyman’s Play,” he said. He next declared that 
‘Tt really requires a Clergyman to understand the merits of the play.” 
Which may be, for the Clergy understand so many things that we cannot. 
‘As the audience goes home,” the Minister continued, ‘‘ The world doubtless 
seems better to them after they have sat through the five acts of this drama.”’ 
Which comparison was really not nice of the Clergyman, when you come to 
reflect on how much the business management had done for him. Finally, 
however, he makes the amende honorable, for, ‘‘ Taken all in all,”’ he declares, 
‘*« The Christian’ is a wonderful play.” And there Iam with the Clergy- - 
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man. And I would have you note that he is no fool. He does not append 
his name to the opinion. 

I fancy, by-the-bye, I can trace how this play of ‘‘ The Christian ” came 
to be written. One of the most successful plays of recent times was ‘‘ The 
Private Secretary.’’ It is said to have made the fortune of every one con- 
nected with it—even the author’s, Now there was a Clergyman in that 
piece. Mr. Caine made a note of this. He realised that, even in these callous 
days, there is Money in the Bible... Hence ‘‘ The Christian.” : 

But we all know how difficult it is to repeat a success on the same lines, 
and, though ‘‘ The Christian’’ is almost as amusing as ‘‘ The Private 
Secretary,” I have grave doubts as to whether it is going to be as great a 
financial success. Or, as Mr. Caine would say, as great a success. Still, this 
is mainly an Architect's question. It might be possible to enlarge the pit and 
gallery. It would certainly be a glaring injustice if ‘‘ The Christian ’’ were 
not to have as long a run as ‘‘ The Private Secretary,” for, while in ‘‘ The 
Private Secretary ’’ there was only one Clergyman, in Mr. Caine’s play there 
are two, 

In ‘‘The Christian” the Church wages .war with. the Stage, and Mr. 
Caine wages war with both, and the deuce of it is that, up to the moment of 
going to press, neither Church nor Stage has minded a bit. It is really too 
bad of them. Mr. Caine relied on a public attack, even if only from one. It 
begins almost to look as if these were a plot to ruin the play. 

And yet—can it be—that the plot to ruin the play is the playwright’s own 7 

It is as follows. 

First we have a Prologue—which I always think is so poetical. It takes 
place at Peel Castle, Isle of Man. There is to be a meeting here of the 
Society of Antiquaries (the Society from which, I believe,. Mr. Caine gets 
most of his ideas). Parson Quayle has a pretty grand-daughter with red 
hair and vague longings—Glory Quayle. Lord Storm has a son, the Hon. 
John Storm, who loves Glory. Glory is a romp: Storm wears a hat-band 
with a cross on it. Glory bursts on to the stage, on her return from a sail, 
in the company of Polly Love, a hospital nurse, and Lord Robert Ure and 
Horatio Drake, a couple o’ bad men. Storm points out their badness, and 
Glory laughs at him. She carries a captive sea-gull, which she frees, and it 
flies to the flies. Glory, and Polly, and Ure, and Drake then prepare to 
pic-nic among the ruins. John Storm looks on: he is the skeleton at the 
feast, and makes nasty remarks the while. Suddenly there is a cry that the 
antiquaries are coming, and the pic-nic comestibles have to be hurriedly 
cleared away. This I believe was great fun, Glory actually throwing some 
French rolls over the cliff, thereby moving a little boy in the pit to say, ‘Oh, 
‘ow good!” Then the antiquaries troop on, headed by Parson Quayle and 
Lord Storm. Lord Storm now takes the opportunity of announcing that his 
son John is going into Parliament. At that John explains that his parent 
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has made a slight mistake—he has thought things over, and has decided to 
make a present of himself to the Church. He would rather be the elect than 
the elected. His Lordship is vexed at this—so much so that he strikes his 
son with a stick. Thereupon John Storm seizes the stick, and asks to be 
forgiven for his Father having struck him. He is the Christian. 

Two years pass, and, in Act I., Glory and Storm are both in this bad 
London of ours. Glory, like her freed sea-gull, has flown to the flies— of a 
Music Hall, and Storm has a little church of his own next door. They are 
both happy, and all might have gone on well for ever and ever, if only they 
could have refrained from interfering with one another. But Storm, in his 
parson’s clothes, must needs make his way into the Music Hall on the evening 
of Glory’s début, while that young lady is supping with Mr. Horatio Drake, 
who finances the Hall, and Lord Robert Ure, who is one of the Hall’s chief 
Oglers of Ballet-Girls. Storm tells her she shouldn’t: explains that Drake 
spells D. rake: and invites her to join the Church. Glory answers that, if he 
would not feel hurt, she would rather not, and declares Drake to be a duck. 
Finally Storm is sent about his business. 

The Music Hall people are none the less annoyed at Storm’s interfering 
' with the girl whose turn is making the Hall a success. So they determine 
now to annoy him. The Church next door belongs to Drake. Drake and his 
friends therefore decide to pull down the Church so that the Music Hall may 
be enlarged. 

Drake and Glory are then left alone, and Drake suddenly attempts to do 
a very saucy thing. He tries to kiss Glory. At that Glory tells Drake that 
he is the most horrid man she knows, and Drake has his work cut out to get 
her to see that it was merely a post-prandial slip between the cup and the lip. 

Then down came the curtain, and we were regaled with some Manx 
Melodies. The programme does not say so, but I believe they were by 
Katz. 

In Act the Second, we are shown into Storm’s Church. The Vestry Room 
is being used by Soho riff-raff as a Club. The members, with Storm’s 
approbation, dance and box, and indulge in other deviltries—I suppose this is 
what is known as a Chapel of Ease—until the organ begins to play. Then 
all except Storm troop into the Church. I do not know why Storm gets off. 
Soon after, there is a knock at the door, and Glory enters. She has come to 
pay her return visit. Apparently she is there to try and persuade Storm to go 
on the Music Hall Stage. But Storm, instead, begs her again, to become a 
Sister to him—though she had not yet said she would not marry him. 
Glory, however, once more refuses. At that, Storm hurriedly tells her he 
loves her like anything, and bundles ‘her out of the Church. Searcely has she 
gone when the deputation from the Music Hall make their appearance. They 
explain to the parson their little idea of turning his Church into the Music 
Hall. Parson is very angry indeed at this, and he respectfully requests them 
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to get: and upon the appearance of the Soho riff-raff, who tender the same 
advice, the deputation duly get. 

Act III. takes us to Glory’s Apartments. Thither Drake, and Ure, and 
one or two others (including a couple of very imperfect ladies), have repaired 
-after a visit to the Derby. It now appears that Storm isin difficulties. Lord 
Robert Ure (to whom Storm had been impertinent about a baby), is having 
his revenge. He had circulated, as coming from Storm, a prediction that the 
world would come to an end that night. Well the world was doing nothing 
_of the sort, and Storm’s followers were feeling hurt that he should have made 
-fools of them, and were now asking for little pieces of him as meimentoes. 
Meanwhile Glory and her friends sit down to a game of cards. The 
conversation turns on Storm. Ure makes a sneering reference to him. To 
this Drake, (he must have been drunk) retorts that Storm should be treated 
as a Gentleman, though a Clergyman. He fills bis glass to him. At that, 
Glory impulsively kisses Drake. Whereat Ure hints that the Parson had been 
there before. Upon this Drake throws a pack of cards in Ure’s face request- 
ing the Lord to go to the Devil. Ure tells Dreke it 1s not nice of him, and 
the party breaks up. 

Glory is now left alone. Outside she can hear the mob howling for 
Storm’s blood. Then, suddenly, Storm himself appears. Glory imagines he 
is fleeing from the mob, and has come to her for refuge. But, oh no! His 
is quite a different errand. He is now a Death or Glory boy. He has heard 
about her goings-on, he explains, and, to save her soul, he must now kill her 
body. It is a noosance, but duty is duty. Glory does not argue with him. 
She simply lets down her hair, reminds Parson how they used to play together 
as children, draws attention to what a nice little thing she still is, and asks 
for a kiss, whereat her execution is indefinitely postponed. Storm finally retires. 
into an ante-room, and in the nick of time, for just then Lord Robert Ure 
rushes in expecting to find Glory dangerously compromised—instead of which 
he sees her alone on her knees, holding aloft a cross. Clever little Glory ! 

I fancy this is the great scene of the Play. All the First Aids to the 
Emotions were there, such as beautiful-dreamy music, limelight, and the rest, 
and the Pit and Gallery behaved like bricks. They cheered Virtue, and 
hissed Vice, and, when the curtain fell, you beheld them two writhing masses 
of emotion. It was just great, and I felt ashamed of the petulant artist next 
to me, with his cry of, ‘Oh Lor! this is getting on my nerves.” 

In Act the Last we are back again at the Mission Hall. Storm is there, 
and Glory is there (dressed in decent black), and the Mob is there, and there 
18 @ scrimmage, in which Storm is felled to the ground. In spite, however, of 
the decent black, he is not killed. 

In ‘‘ The Christian” as a Novel there was an unhappy ending. I had been 
told that ‘‘The Christian” as a Play ended happily. But it does nothing of 
the kind. Glory is married to Storm. 
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As for Drake, he is heartbroken, and retires, repentant, into a Nunnery, 
or something. 

That is the Play—and I felt sorry for the actors. Most of them are 
greater than their parts. Mr. Aynesworth and Mr. Ben Webster did excel- 
lently well. Miss Millard succeeded even in gaining glory from Glory. 
There was a reserve about the acting of Miss Lily Hall Caine that amounted 
to a distinct reproach to the playwright. 

The placards announce that Mr. Frohmann ‘ presents” the Play to the 
Public. Well, one is sometimes justified in looking a gift horse in the mouth. 
“Ought Christians to go to the theatre?’”’ asked the Puritan last month. 
Certainly “ The Christian’ should not have yone there. Caine has killed 
Able once more. Some years ago, Mr. Caine wrote, ‘‘ Except the first of the 
series, my stories have been accepted before they have been read.’’ This 
play also, I imayine. 

Yet, let us not be ungrateful. Mr. Caine has frequently pointed out his 
remarkable likeness to Shakespeare. Well, this play proves one most in- 
teresting thing. It puts an end to a controversy. No one now will be able 
to doubt that the author of Shakespeare’s plays was Bacon. 

Meanwhile, I hear, on the best authority, that Mr. Caine will produce 
another successful play in six months’ time. 
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OME years ‘ago I wrote a play. It may be remarked that-this was: 

G @ very commonplace thing to do, and so it was; but this particular 

play was a genuine novelty, in the sense of being the first play 

ever written by me. Looking back upon it now, I fear that this was 

the only element of originality that it possessed; but in those days it was. 
an all-important element so far as I was concerned. 

I had been impelled thereto by reading an interview with a celebrated: 
actor, in which he complained that his greatest difficulty lay in the 
deplorable lack of suitable dramatic material. This surprised me very 
much, because I had hitherto imagined things were otherwise. However, 
I did not consider the difficulty insuperable, and at once made up my mind 
that I would personally assist in rectifying matters. When I first confided 
my idea of writing a play to my friends, I received a great deal of encourage- 
ment. ‘True it was, in a sense, a negative encouragement. They did not 
say there was every reason why I should do so—they contented themselves 
with saying there was no reason why I should not. Still, so far as it went 
it encouraged me, and I began to work. 

When the play was quite finished, and before sending it to be type- 
written, I arranged for a little gathering of friends and relations to hear it 
read. 

I merely invited them to spend the evening in the ordinary way, with- 
out disclosing to them my real object. I thought it would be a nice little 
surprise for them. 

It was. When they were all assembled, and I explained to them why 
I had thus gathered them together, they looked simply astounded. Two of 
them, indeed, complained bitterly that I had not acquainted them of it 
beforehand. They said that, owing to another appointment, they had only 
looked in for half-an-hour ; but if they had known in time that I was going 
to read my play, they would have made arrangements to stay all evening. 
With that they looked at their watches, and, remarking that time was up, 
left at once. | 

At this critical juncture, I produced some whisky and a box of cigars, 
specially purchased for the occasion, and a few, who had half risen, sat down 
again. 

‘* How many: acts ?”’ said one. 
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‘Only three,” I replied. 

‘* Long ones ?”’ he pursued. 

‘* Fairly,’ said I. 

‘“My dear boy,” said Uncle William, ‘‘ tuke my advice. Never write 
long acts. It is the greatest mistake a dramatist can make.”’ 

Now, Uncle William was a person of authority, and I considered myself 
very lucky to have got him there at all. He was a man who, if he didnt 
actually dabble in literature and the drama, dabbled all round about them. 
He was a member of a Bohemian Club, in which he had the privilege of 
hob-nobbing with the profession, and his reputation was firmly founded on 
that fact. | 

‘Well, uncle,’ I objected, ‘‘ it’s too late now, the thing’s written.” 

‘‘ Never too late, my boy,’ he said. ‘‘ Never too late to boil down. For 
instance, suppose, instead of your reading it to us now, you had another 
week at it—see what you can cut out of it—then invite us again. Eh? 
What do you think ?” 

‘*T’d rather read it now,’ I said. 

‘“* Very well, my boy,” he replied; ‘‘ I’m only advising you for your own 
ood, you know. Look here!” he added, suddenly, as a new idea seemed 
to strike him, ‘‘ suppose you read it to us in a condensed form. That 
will give you some idea of how it will go when it is cut, as it is certain 
‘to be.” 

‘* All right,” I agreed, mentally resolving to do one of the sort, and, 
on this understanding, I began. 

They were not an ideal audience, but it was my first experience in 
reading a play, and they did very well to practise on. Several of the light 
humorous passages I had introduced to relieve the dramatic tension were 
evidently above their heads, for they passed them by in silence. On other 
occasions they laughed in places where it had not been my intention they 
should laugh: but, on the whole, they were fairly attentive, and I gave it 
tbem all, every word, which was a satisfaction to myself. 

When I reached the dramatic conclusion, I paused, and looked for the 
effect. 

No one said anything at all. They didn’t seem to realise it was 
finished. 

‘* That’s all,’’ I said. 

‘* Good,” said one of tle men. 

‘Think so?” I returned, with «as much indifference as I could 
assume. 

‘©No offence, old man,” he said hastily. ‘‘ Of course, I don’t mean I’m 
glad you've finished. I mean the play’s good, you know.” 

‘*That’s what I understood you to mean,’’ I said, somewhat surprised ; 
upon which he mumbled something about ‘‘ not being sure how I'd taken 


be 


it,’ and had some more whisky. 
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Then there was another pause. : 

‘‘ Have none of you any opinion to offer ?” I asked. 

- “Do you think it’s funny enough ?”’ said another man after a while. 

‘“‘ It isn’t meant to be funny,’’ I replied. ‘‘ It’s a romantic play.” 

‘Oh! I see! That’s all right, then,” he said, with an air of relief. 
‘You'll excuse me mentioning it, old chap, won’t you? You asked -our- 
opinions, you know; and, after all, some bits of it are funny when you come 
to think of it.” 

‘* Uncle William,” I said, turning to him, “‘ vou know all about this sort 
of thing. Have you nothing to say ?”’ 

Unele William removed his cigar, and looked at it solemnly. ‘‘ My dear 
boy,’ he remarked ; ‘* it’s just what I said at first; it wants boiling. From 
the point of view of originality, I must say that I have never seen anything 
like it on the stage. You are a pioneer. The only question is, whether you 
are not a bit before your time. There is stuff in that play, my boy; but my: 
advice is, boil it!’’ and with that he resumed his cigar. 

‘Shall we have a game at solo?” suggested somebody, before I could 
reply, and further criticism was postponed sine die. 

I took it to the type-writer’s myself. ‘‘ You will please be very careful 
of this,” I said to the young lady at the counter, ‘“‘ becuuse it is 2 play.” 

‘* Indeed !"’ she remarked, with the utmost indifference; then, glancing | 
casually over the pages, ‘‘ It will be ready on Tuesday. Will that do?” 

‘Ts that the best you can do?” Iasked. ‘‘ Because you see it’s rather 
important that these things should be produced and got out of hand as soon 
as possible.’ I said this with the view of showing her that I was a 
responsible party in the affair, and not merely a casual messenger. 

‘The very best,’ she answered, not at all impressed. 

‘‘ Very good,” said I, resignedly. ‘I'll leave it to vou. Oh! by-the- 
bye, I hope your young ladies are accustomed to this kind of work: I 
shouldn’t like to have it spoilt.” 

‘* They ought to be,” she said, calmly, “our average is nine or ten a day.” 

‘* Nine or ten plays,’’ I exclaimed, in astonishment. 

She nodded. 

“Original plays 2?” T asked. 

She shrugged her shoulders. ‘‘So the authors say,’ sbe remarked, briefly. 

I walked out of the place, wondering whether the actor who had talked 
about the scarcity of plays had not made a mistake. Nine or ten plays a 
day from one establishment! Why! it was like making pins or matches. 
I wondered why a few dozen had not reached him, and made up my mind 
that mine should be in his hands by Wednesday morning at the very latest. 

When I called at the type-writer’s on the Tuesday, pursuant to appoint- 
ment, the young ludy at the counter displaved no more emotion than she 
had done during my previous visit. In fact, she had forgotten both my - 
name and business. 
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I reminded her in a somewhat haughty manner, and she, raising her 
‘voice, repeated my name so as to be heard all over the office, asking at the 
same time if my copy was ready. 

I blushed a little, anticipating curious and interested glances from all 
the young ladies at work. I had always believed that authors were obliged 
‘to put up with a good deal of that sort of thing, so prepared myself to face 
the ordeal. 

But there was no sensation whatever. They all went calmly on with 
‘their work, and one, without raising her head, said, “ Just finishing.”’ 

So I waited and watched her rattle off the last page. 

As she rolled up the copy on the counter before me, I felt strongly 
‘tempted to ask her how she liked it, but refrained, hoping she might say 
‘something of her own accord. 

As she said nothing, ‘‘ I should just like to see that you have my name 
-correctly on the title-page,” I said. 

She unrolled the copy again, and I inspected it. ‘‘ That is quite right, 
‘thank you.” @f course this told her that she was in the presence of the 
author himself, but it seemed to make no difference to her. 

‘I suppose you often have good fun reading there things,’ I remarked 
.affably, as I paid my bill. 

She shook her head. ‘‘ We’re not paid to read them,” she said ; ‘it’s 
hard enough work type-writing them.” 

I picked up my change and left the place, thinking that type-writing, as 
_a profession, is calculated to kill intelligence. 

The same evening I proceeded to the theatre occupied by the actor I 
had selected, with my MSS. under my arm. Stepping into the vestibule, I 
was met by a cheery gentleman attired in evening dress. 

“*Can I see Mr. Brabazon Bush ?”’ I enquired. 

“* Certainly,” was the reply ; ‘‘he is now on the stage. What part of 
the house do you prefer ?” 

“No!” I. exclaimed. ‘‘ You misunderstand me. I wish to see him 
privately.” 

= “ is your business ?”’ asked the gentleman, ‘‘I am his aang? 
manager.” 

“Oh!” said I. ‘‘ Well, it’s just this. I see from the papers that he 
wants some plays, so I’ve brought one round. I only saw the announce- 

ment recently, so I haven’t had time to do more than one. However, I 
suppose so long as hc has one in hand there will be no immediate hurry 
for the rest.” 

He surveyed me for a moment without speaking. 

‘* No,’’ he said at length, “‘ I don’t think you need hurry with the others. 
-Just take your own time. By-the-way, in which particular paper did you see 
-him advertising for plays ?”’ 

‘* Tt wasn’t an advertisement—it was un interview,” I said. 
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“Qh, an interview, was it ?’’ he remarked, thoughtfully. ‘‘ Of course, 
that’s a very different thing to an advertisement, isn’t it ?”’ and he laughed 
slightly. ‘*‘ You might call at the stage-door after the performance ; I fancy 
the governor would rather enjoy a chat with you.” 

T called at the stage-door according to directions, and, sending in my 
name,. was ushered into the presence of Mr. Brabazon Bush. The acting- 
manager was there to introduce me, and we got on very well indeed. I 
read them extracts from my play, and they asked me a great many questions 
as to what induced me to begin it, and all that sort of thing. 

Finally, Mr. Brabazon Bush arose and put his hand on my shoulder in a 
friendly manner. ‘‘ My boy,” he said, ‘‘ you don’t understand these things 
at all. Put this play of yours on one side for—say—five or ten years—then 
read it again. Good night!” 

‘* And you don’t want it ?’’ I asked, in dismay. 

‘IT think not,” he said. ‘‘ Good night!” And I went. | 

I began to doubt my ability to carry this,thing through by my own 
unaided efforts. It was not so easy as I had imagined, so I decided to 
approach Uncle William once more. I approached Uncle William with such 
frequency and determination that, in the end, he gave me a letter of 
introduction to a manager, in which he asked the said manager as a personal 
favour to allow me to read my play to him. He told me privately that the 
manager couldn’t very well refuse, because he had done him more favours 
than one. I penetrated to the manager’s private office, and delivered the 
letter in person. 

‘*So you’re old Bill’s nephew, are you?” he said, as he opened the 
epistle and began to peruse it. ‘‘ A good fellow is Bill—one of the very 
best—and anything I can do to oblige him ”’ Here he paused abruptly, 
having evidently arrived at the gist of the matter, and said ‘‘ Confound 
him !”’ in an undertone. | 

‘* T’ve got it with me,” I said, producing my MS. hastily ; ‘‘ so I may as 
well begin at once.”’ With that, I drew my chair nearer to my audience, 
and plunged into the preliminary explanations as to scenes, dramatis 
persone, &c., &c. 

He was so taken aback by my promptitude, that the objections he was 
about to offer died on his lips, und I was well into the first scene between 
the heroine and the villain before he knew where he was. 

‘“Why, why do you persecute me thus?” I was declaiming, with 
dramatic emphasis. ‘‘ What have I done that you aad 

‘*One moment,’’ he interrupted, and turning to his speaking-tube, first 
blew down it, and then murmured some instructions I failed to catch. 
‘‘ Now then,”’ he said, turning to me again, ‘‘ Go ahead !”’ 

‘*What have I done that you should make my life a burden?” I 
resumed. 

‘* Phe-w-w-w!”’ from the speaking-tube. I stopped. ‘‘ Yes?’ said the 
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manager. “Eh?” ‘ Oh!” ‘‘ What?” ‘Certainly not!” ‘‘ Very 
well.’’ ‘‘ That’s more like it!”’ ‘* Right!” ‘‘ Now then.” This last to 
me. I went on again. 

“Your future is in your own hands. It all depends on yourself 
whether——”’ 

The door burst open, and there entered a youth bearing with him a 
telegram and a card.’ The manager glanced at*the telegram and frowned ; 
then he looked at the card and started violently. ‘‘ Is he here ?”’ he asked. 
“Yes, sir, waiting !’’ replied the messenger, and with a hasty, ‘‘ I shall be 
back in a few minutes,” the manager left me alone. 

His statement was not strictly correct. I waited for the space of an 
hour-and-a-half, and then ventured to go outside and make inquiries. The 
general concensus of opinion among his understrappers was that he had 
been suddenly called out of town, and might be away two or three days. 
So I went home. 

On further consultation with Uncle William, I was advised to run the 
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manager to earth at his own private house some Sunday after dinner, and 
this udvice I followed at the earliest opportunity. 

When I entered he was engaged in consuming a big cigar and a decanter 
of port. He was genial to a degree, and gladly assented to my going on 
with the play. ‘* You mustn’t mind if I shut my eyes now and then,’’ he 
said, settling himself. comfortably i1 his easy chair; ‘‘ I always listen best 
that way.” 

The first act passed without remark, and I began the second. ‘‘ Enter 
George,” I said. 

The manager sighed deeply, and opened his eyes. ‘‘ Lemme see! 
Who's George ?” he suid. 

‘“ George is the hero,” I said, rather surprised, because George had been 
particularly busy ever since the play opened. 

“Ah! Just so!’ said the manager, and closed his eyes again. 

By the time I had reached the middle of the second act I heard a sound 
that filled me with dismay. The manager was breathing hard ; ‘not the 
sort of hard breathing that indicates deep interest and intense excitement, 
but the kind that unmistakably suggests somnolence. 

I put him to the test. Picking up a daily paper that lay on the table, 
I read him the leading article. He received it without comment. There 
was no doubt about it—the manager was fast asleep ! 

I rolled up my MS., and ufter helping myself to a glass of port and a 
cigar, I made my own way out. I don’t know when he woke, or if he ever 
did wake, because I have never seen him since that day. 

I have that play yet, and am ready to read it, for a reasonable fee, to 
any sufferer from insomnia. 
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A CABIN COMEDY. 
iby Hore Merrick. 


SCENE. On board a transport boat. 

Time. 11.30 pom. | 

OvtsipeE A Canty Doon: Reggie, a young subaltern, and Belle, his 
bride of a week. Instore THE Canin: Mrs. Murray and Mrs. Ayre. 

Betve. I must go now, darling. Oh! but I must indeed. 

Reccit. Just one more minute! Only one little minute! 

(She yields without a struggle jor the fifth time.) 

Mrs. Meurray. (Sitting up in her berth). The turtle doves get later 
and later. How shall we worry her to-night when she comes in ? 

Mrs. Ayre. (/lunting for a curling pin). Er—talk about red haired 
babies. 

Mrs. M. But you wouldn't call him exactly red ? 

Mrs. A. Near enough. And I know that Belle’s awfully—Oh, I savy, 
do lend me a curler. 

Mrs. M. (Amiably extracting one from her own head). Poor little 
Belle! It’s rather a shame to tease her so. I fancy we’ve been rather 
rough on her considering. Only a week, you know. And then this hatefui 
custom on these boats of packing us subalterns’ wives together—I must say 
Tm sorry for the honeymoon voungsters. 
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Mrs. A. (Dabbing her face with Florida water). Oh, I don’t know. 
I’m sure I hate it on a ‘‘ liner; Tom strews the cabin with various pieces 
of his uniform, and generally leaves his spurs ready for me to step on in 
the morning. You can imagine 

Mrs. M. (Vehemently gesticulating). Ssh! 

(The whispers outside become audible ). 

Bette... . And I'll put my hand through the ventilator and you can 
kiss it ‘‘ good night ’’—the hand, I mean—if you like. 

Recerz. Angel! 

BELLE. Don’t forget—three little taps. And mind you always give me 
time to get into my berth first. | 

Recore (Eestatically). No! .. . Yes, I mean yes! 

BELLE. . . . Oh, and mind you don’t speak, Reggie «dear. I don't 
want those horrid giggling women to know anything about it... There, 
I must go now ! 

Recoiz. Just one little minute ! 

Bette. Oh! but... 

(The ‘ horrid giggling women” bump their heads together ). 

Mrs. M. (With the sheet crammed in her mouth). Ob! oh! I shall 
(ie! Was there ever anything so love-ly ! 

Mrs. A. (Doubled inelegantly). Tom’ll scream when I tell him! 

Mrs. M._ So’ll Bert. 

Mrs. A. (Straightening herself suddenly). Oh, I say—if the boys 
get wind of the ventilator ? 

Mrs. M. Perhaps, we'd better not ? 

@ Mrs. A. Couldn’t resist ! 

Mrs. M. Then let’s make them swear not to 

Mrs. A. Here she is! 

( Half an hour elapaes. Mrs. Murray and Mrs. Ayre are apparently asleep. 
Belle gets into her berth, and for ten seconds holds her breath) 

THE SianaL. ‘Tap-tap-tap. 

Reaeig. (Outside, forgetting orders). Oh, the dear little hand! the 
dear little frilled hand. 

Betue. Ssh! Oh, ssh! I told you not to speak. 

REaciE. (Mentally, with his teeth clenched). The dear little frilled 
hand! I could eat it—TI could eat it ! 

BELLE. (Mentally, with her eyes shut). The dear-old-silly. He'll 
kiss it all away. Oh! the dear-old-silly ! 

Reeaie. (Sotto rece). Good night . .. Good night... Oh, but I 
can’t let you go. I can’t... Well, then, there !—and there !—and 
there ! 

Beuie. (T'uckiny her tingling hand under her cheek). Bless him! 

(DITTO WITH VARIATIONS THE NEXT NIGHT, AND THE NEXT.) 
(SCENE, THE FOURTH NIGHT, A TRIFLE EARLIER.) 
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The fourth night. 


THe SIGNAL. Tap-tap-tap ! 

(Belle drops the hair-brush, and looks anxiously at her cabin companions. 
The latter breathe heavily in their berths.) 
Bee, (As soon as possible). There you are, impatient boy ! 
(The little hand comes back to her tingling ). | 

Tue Sianau.. (A minute or so later). Tap-tap-tap. | 

Bette. Oh, Reggie! You dear-old-silly . : . (Nestling into the 
pillow). Bless him! 

THE SieNau. (A minute oF so later De Tap- tap-tap. 

Bette. Oh, Ieggie/ There’: .,.'Now go to bed, like a ‘good boy. 
It’s late, and I’m just a little sleepy-, You don’t mind, darling, do you ? 
. Oh! you dear —old—silly’! © (She nestles again into the pillow ae 

“TEE Sta@naL. (A minute or so later). Tap-tap-tap. 
Bewwe.  (Unconscionsly). Bother! (She puts a limp little hand 
through the ventilator). If he comes back again I shall be quite cross. 
THE.SiGNaL. (A minute or so later). Tap-tap-tap. 
3 rs (The little hand doesn’t move). 
THE SIGNAL. Tap-tap-tap. 
(TNE liffle hand tréitches). 
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THe Sicnau. Tap-tap-tap. 

(The little hand, doubled, dashes through the ventilator). 

Recerr. (In his throat). Damn! 

BELLE.. (Alarmed). Have I hurt you ? 

Reaccie. Nearly blinded me, that’s all. 

BEtLE. I’m sorry, but you shouldn’t be so silly. 

Reaecre. Do you mean that you struck me on purpose ? | 

BevuE. (Choking a hysterical giggle). I told you I was sleepy. I 
told you to go to bed. 

Recaie. (Still seeing sparks). You didn’t ! 

BELLE. (Haughtily). I did! 

Reaerz. (Blustering). You didn’t, Belle! 

BELLE. (Blustering). Reggie, I did! 

Recare. Well, I’m hanged ! 

BELLE. I do wish you'd go away. 

Reaare. (Ina screaming whisper). Well, I'm hanged ! 

BELLE. Ssh!! 

ReaatE. (Shouting). 1 don’t care. You've been very crucl to me; 
that’s all I care. And I don’t understand it. It seems very strange. 
Will you kindly explain ? 

Bewue. (Tearfully). Oh! I shall hate you in a minute ! 

Reaatse. (In a choking roice). Thank you. . .. You have explained. 

(He turns on his heel ; she counts his draqging footsteps ). 

BELLE. (Tumbling out of her berth). Reggie! . .. Reggie! 

(Mrs. Murray and Mrs. Ayre sit up simultaneously ). 

Mrs. M. anp Mrs. A. For heaven’s sake don’t open that door. 

(They tear out thetr curling pins while Belle fumbles with the lock). 

BELLE. Reggie! Reggie! 

(He returns at a brisk ru). 

BELLE. (Dragging him into the cabin). Tl never hate you, Reggie, 
never! Icouldn’t! And I didn’t mean to hit you—I was tired and cross, 
that’s all. You came back four times, you know, darling—Four times ! 

Receoir. (Melted, but dazed). Four times, my love? Did I? Of 
course, if you say so 

BELLE. Oh, Reggie, you know you did! 

Reaeie. Do I? 

Bette. (Chilled by a sudden fear). Regzie ! 

(He blinks at her in bewilderment. / 

Bevie. (Freezingly). Good night. 

Reaaiz. Oh, I say, Belle! 

BELLE. Good night. 

Recoie. Oh, I say, Belle, you might 

Be.tue. Go to bed, sir. And never dare to kiss my hand again when 
you're like this! 
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(Reggte pulls himself up, glares at her, and stalks from the cabin). 

BELLE. (Bursting into tears). Ob! I’m so mis-er-a-ble ! 

Mrs. M. Never mind, dear. 

Mrs. A. Men aren’t worth crying about. 

BELLE. Oh! but Reggieis! He’s—he’s such a—such a dear old silly. 
Oh! Iam so miserable! We've only been married eleven days, and—and 
did you see him look at me? It was like two knives sticking in me. (She 
sobs for a minute or two). Oh! what a little idiot lam! Iwon’tecry! I 
won't! (She dries her eyes on the nearest thing to hand). But he’s never 
looked at me like that before. And I didn’t know that—that he—Oh! I 
shall go home to my mother! 

Mrs. A. (Throwing her a handkerchief). Would you mind using that, 
dear, instead of my rose silk blouse ? 

(The door bursts oper). 

Recoir. May I come in .. . Belle ?—Crying ? 

BELLE. (Sobbing more loudly into the rose silk blouse). Ym go-ing 
home to—to my mother! 

Mrs. M. (Yawning). Oh! do kiss and be friends. 

Mrs. A. (Yawning). Yes, do. We'd like to get some sleep in before 
to-morrow. : 

Recoeie. (Turning to them passionately). Well, 'm hanged! Who 
started this joke? Yes, I know all about it. Just caught the four idiots— 
your husbands among ’em—roaring over their infernal impudence. Yes, 
it was very funny! Ha! ha! But— (Tragic and getting mized). But 
what was death to you might have been play to us ! 

BeEuLite. (With a look of horror aud loathing at the ventilator). Oh, 
Reggie! (She flies to him). Oh, Reggie! (TABLEAU)... No, 
darling, no; my hand didn’t tingle when those wretches kissed it. 

ReaciE. Swear, Belle! Swear! 

(She swears). 
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Last night this favour I did crave— 

To place in Lydia’s bodice white 

A rosebud: first she frowned, then gave 
A coy consent; but oh her fright 

When ’stead of satin I did touch 

A skin than satin softer much! 


Sweet Lydia be not so offended ; 
I swear they both did match so well 
In whiteness, that I could not tell 
Where skin began or satin ended. 
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MANZANILLOS 


CONSCIENCE 
By WELLEsLEY Patn, 


Street, Oxford Street, W., was very 
troubled. But Manzanillo was scarcely 
conscious of the occurrence. On the pre- 
vious night he had supped at the restau- 
rant of a friend, and he attributed his feel- 
ing of depression to the supper, and to the 
fact that there was a thick fog in London. 
He did not like fogs. He felt that he was 
going to be very ill. Perhaps a short 
sharp walk would do him good. He 
trudged through the fog for half an hour, 
and then returned to his restaurant and 
picked up a newspaper. Ah! there was 
the cause of his unhappiness—the paper. 
He threw it away in disgust, and swore at 
the under-waiter. He employed two 
waiters. The head-waiter was a favourite 
with the public, and would not submit' to being sworn at by his employer. 
Manzanillo knew that. 

He sat on one of his own frowsy plush- eovated lounges, and brooded. 
His depression was caused by a little article that he had read in the 
newspaper. The writer of the article had had something to say on the. 
quality of the ice cream sold in the streets by Italians, and Manzanillo had 
felt very grieved after he had read the article. | But two hours passed away 
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before he would admit that it was the newspaper that made him feel so ill. 

At the end of the two hours Manzanillo’s conscience began to talk to 
him. It had remained silent for so many years that at first Manzanillo 
found it difficult to argue with his conscience. But he made the effort. He 
pleaded that he did not sell ice-cream in the streets. 

‘* But you did once,’’ replied his conscience, ‘‘ you did once, and since 
then—eh ? What have you been doing since then ?” 

Manzanillo answered that if every corner of the kitchens was not abso- 
lutely cleay his lazy chef and his subordinates were to blame. But not he 


—not Manzanillo. 
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But his conscience was not to be silenced with that excuse. 

‘Manzanillo,’ it said, ‘‘ you have now been in business here for ten 
years. During that time ox-tail soup—thick or clear—has always been on 
your menu. And how many ox-tails have you bought, eh? You have sold 
‘mackerel maitre d’ hotel’ during the hot weather. Do not writhe; just 
think of it. Sometimes, in the cool of a beautiful summer’s eyening, you 
have taken a pen and written with violet ink across your bill-of-fare, 
‘Saumon, sauce homard,’ 1s. 6d. Do not start. The cheapest tinned 
lobster had no terrors for you then. You were happy and careless, even to 
the point of ‘eels au gratin.’ Well, well . . . . And your roast 
beef! How you have worked those poor joints! First as simple roast beef, 
again as ‘boeuf braisé,’ again as ‘ boeuf braisé a la jardiniére.’ Shall I 
go through the catalogue down to the ‘ Paté de bifteck?’ No. There are 
some things that cannot be repeated, although you do not appear to favour 
the theory . . . . Have you forgotten those ‘croquettes d’agneau ?’ 
Have you ? There, there, don’t sob. Those croquettes have slready 
caused enough misery in the world. Why, even your national dish—your 
macaroni—has not always been—shall we say, ‘quite nice?’ And you've 
always blamed it on to the chef, haven’t you ?—never on to the cheese !”” 

Manzanillo could endure it no longer. He rose from his seat and walked 
towards a customer who was coming into the restaurant. But his con- 
science followed him, and just as Manzanillo was assyring his customer 
that the Vermicelli soup was really excellent the conscience whispered : 

‘* Cooking eggs !”’ 

Manzanillo was enraged. He beckoned to the under-waiter to come and 
take the order for the Vermicelli soup. The under-waiter regarded this act 
as a special mark of favour from his employer, and one that quite cancelled 
Manzanillo’s swearing in the early part of the morning. Unfortunately, 
the under-waiter was so eager to obey orders that he accidentally brushed 
against a table and sent a wine glass crashing on to the floor. He expected 
that Manzanillo would swear again, and was considerably surprised when 
his employer put on his hat and walked out of the restaurant without 
speaking. The under-waiter was so amazed at seeing this that he quite 
forgot to do anything at all until the customer, who had been waiting for 
his Vermicelli soup, swore gently in English. Then the under-waiter flew 
to the speaking-tube, and having translated his customer’s profanity into 
French, passed it on tu the chef in the kitchen. 

Poor Manzanillo was greatly embarrassed, for his conscience had now 
obtained a complete mastery over him, and Manzinillo shivered. So far his 
conscience had said nothing about the wines, or about the Special Chianti 
which was called wine by Manzanillo, and which some of his customers 
honestly believed to be wine. Manzanillo hoped that his conscience would 
avoid that subject. He also prayed that he might be spared any cross- 
examination with regard to the very curious cigars that he sometimes sold 
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to chance customers who had had no previous experience of the London 
Restaurant cigars. . 

Manzanillo was thoroughly miserable, and when he heard the 
whisperings of his conscience again, he resolved to confess that he had not 
hitherto regarded | his restaurant from the humanitarian point of view. But 
he would. annexe, amends; he would do penance. He promised his conscience 
that, and made a few suggestions. To begin with, he would buy a large 
dog that would eat up all the scraps and bones from the customers’ plates, 
and thus put one temptation out of Manzanillo’s way. The large cask of 
Vin Ordinaire in his cellar should be returned to the sender; the stock-pote 
should be overhauled, and he would always buy the best meat and poultry 
and vegetables in the market. He swore that Russian fowls and tinned 
rabbits should never enter his restaurant again, _ even went so far as to 
promise that the next time ‘‘ cod and oyster sauce” was on the bill of fare, 
there should be real oysters in the sauce. 

And still his conscience was not satisfied. Manzanillo was in despair. 
He saw some hot-house grapes in a shop, and went in and bought a few 
pounds. He promised that every customer who came in for the half-crown 
table d’hdéte dinner that evening should have some of those grapes for 
dessert. And to all these promises his conscience said :— 

' “ Manzanillo, charity covers a multitude of sins, but not yours. You 
must do real penance. You must suffer for your misdoings. Have you— 
er—have you ever eaten one of your own half-crown table d’héte dinners, 
eh ?”’ 

Manzanillo avoided the question, but it was repeated. 

No,” he whispered, faintly. ‘‘ No—I have not.”’ 

‘* Then back to your filthy little restaurant,” said his conscience, sternly, 
‘“‘and eat one! Go back.”’ 

Manzanillo was in despair again. ‘Anything but that,” he whimpered. 
‘“‘T'll do anything you like. My hashed venison shan’t be high mutton any 
more—I promise. Don’t, I pray you, ask me to eat one of my own half- 
crown dinners!” | 

But Manzanillo’s conscience was relentless. The poor man wandered 
about London all the afternoon, but at half-past five he found that some 
mysterious force was compelling him to return to his restaurant. He 
surrendered. 

As a rule Manzanillo did not dine. He had a specially cooked supper at 
half-past nine. The head-waiter was therefore surprised when, at six 
o’clock, Manzanillo sat down to one of the tables. But when his employer 
picked up the menu for that evening’s dinner, the head-waiter was more 
than surprised—he was amazed. : | 

Then Manzanillo took the plunge. He told the head-waiter quietly that 
he would have the regular dinner and a bottle of the ‘‘ Special Chianti.” 
This was too much for the head-waiter. He stepped back three paces and 
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gasped. Then he began to obey orders, and he told the under-waiter the 
extraordinary news as he went to the speaking-tube. The under-waiter 
tapped his forehead and said that he had seen it coming on, and he was 
sorry for Manzanillo’s wife. 

Manzanillo was brave. He did not shirkthe hors d’wurres varies ; he 
struggled through the soup and battled bravely with the fish and entrée. 
Then came some roast fowl; it was fearfully tough, but Manzanilla vowed 
that he would not give in. The salad was flabby. He ate it, and all the 
time he knew that the soup and the fish and the entrée were doing their 
deadly work. He was suffering. But he went on. There was some apple 
tart, some gruyére cheese, an unripe plum for dessert, and a soft speckled 
cigar to smoke afterwards. He took two whiffs, fell forward, and expired. 

And that was the end of Manzanillo and his conscience. 

But the saddest part of the story is not yet told. 

The London Restaurant now has another proprietor. He has no 
conscience. 
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THE REVOLVING 
BOOKCASE: 


THE BOOKS OF THE MONTHS. 


By RicHarp LE GALLIENNE. 


November, 1899, has been an important month in the literary world, and 
a-month, in one respect, of sad significance. It has given us two such rare 
gifts as a new tragedy by Mr. Swinburne, and Robert Louis Stevenson's in- 
comparable ‘ Letters to his Family and Friends” (Methuen) ; but it has robbed 
us of Grant Allen. His death at the early age of fifty—in all the vigour of his 


bright and honest mind, is a loss unusually far-reaching. It is more_ 


important than the loss of a brilliant writer, it is the loss of a brave and 
forcible influence from the side of civilised thinking. In the present dark 
night of Toryism, he was, after Mr. George Meredith, our brightest torch of 
freedom. And he was not only a soldier of modern ideas, but a brilliant 
advertiser of them. Youmightn’t care about some of his books as books, but 
there was no denying that they drew sounding attention to the causes he had 
at heart. Whatever the matter in hand was: the discovery of a new poet, or 
the championship of some unpopular very much needed social reform. One 
stroke of the drum, one of his happy paradoxical phrases, and Grant Allen had 
set everyone talking about it. Others might say equally audacious things, but no 
one paid any attention. To say things is not enough, you must have a voice that 
carries. Grant Allen wae born to be heard. This is to speak of his signific- 
ance in its broadest outline. Needless to say how much more there remains 
to be said. I have endeavoured to say this with some fulness elsewhere. 
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Our readers Know how arbitrary.death can. be when we turn to Mr. 
Swinburne’s Rosamund (Chatto and Windus), and bear in mind that it is the 
work of a man of sixty-two. (Mr. Meredith is seventy-one.) Pesala 
seems to promise us an Indian summer of Mr. Swinburne’s genius. It is 
certainly the most inspired piece of work he has given us for a long: ‘time, and 
perhaps the best play he has ever written. Certainly, it is more essentially 
dramatic than any previous play of his, less trammelled in decorative verbal 
draperies. Not, of course, that it lacks those lovely words without which, 
falling from his lips, Mr. Swinburne can scarcely open his mouth, like the girl 
in the fairy-tale, who talked roses and pearls. Indeed not. As with all great 
poets, strength and beauty in Mr. Swinburne’s poetry are one. Here is a 
passage which unites both. | 


é ' . r) 


‘‘Rosamund. See, there strides he through the sunshine toward the shade. 


How light and high he steps! . . 
Enter Almachildes. 


Alma. Queen and king, I am here. | 
What would you ? 


Albonin. Truth, hast thou not borne thyself 
Toward any soul on earth disloyally 

Ever ? 

Alma. Never. 

Albonin. I could not say thou hast. 


Alma. Do not: the lie should burn thy lips up, King. 

Albonin. Thou hast wrought no wrong toward man or woman ? 

Alma. None. 

Albonin. Speak thou: thou hast heard him answer me. 
Rosamund. I have heard. 
No wrong it may be with the serfs of hell 
To cast upon a woman for a curse 

Shame ; to define the spirit and shrine of love, 

Put out the sunlike eyes of maidenhood 

And leave the soul dismantled. Has not he 

So sinned ?--Hast thou wrought no such work as this ”? 

The King has heard thy silence. 

Alma. Queen and King, 

I have done no wrong, but right. I have chosen my bride, 

And made her mine by gentle grace of hers 

Lest wrong should come between us. Now no man 

May think to unwed us; King nor queen may cross 

This wedded love of ours: no thwart or stay 

May sunder ub till heaven and earth from hell.” 


The dramatic plot and counterplot in-which these speeches play their part 
I must leave the reader to disentangle for himself. The main stay of the 
play is the famous old Italian story of Rosamund, Queen of the Lombards, 
who murdered Alboin in revenge for his having compelled her to drink out of 
her father’s skull. To what fine issues Mr. Swinburne is able to touch the 
coarse romance of the old story I leave the reader to discern for himself. _ 

Mr. Sidney Colvin, in an introduction to Stevenson’s ‘“‘ Letters,’’ which is 
a model of what introductions should be, says that in these letters those 
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Arthur Sullivan as Chorister at the Chapels Royal. 
From Sty Arthur Sullivan; Life-Story, Letters and Reminiscences. 


who never knew Stevenson in life will come as near as possible to under- 
standing what a wonderful companion, what a wonderful talker, the man 
was. And I can well believe it. His Vazlima Letters, in their more intimate 
‘‘ boyish ’’ passages had just the same charm, but they were somewhat over- 
shadowed by responsibilities, and somewhat congested with those Samoan 
politics which not even Stevenson could make absorbing. In these letters to 
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his ‘*‘ Family and Friends” we have just the man himself—or, should one not 
almost say the boy, for it is just the gallant ‘‘ boyishness,” the merry heart 
that goes all the day, of them that is their conquering charm. No better 
letters can ever have been written ; and, while there is, of course, no con- 
scious ‘ artistry '"—unless we are a little to suspect it in the extreme ‘‘ ease”’ 
and colloquialism of manner—lI think that the purpose to which Stevenson had 
studied the art of expressing himself is nowhere better shown. I don’t 
think the art peeps out anywhere, save where he is frankly trying a descrip- 
tion, not, as I once wrote of Burns, so much nature was never put into 
writing without an equivalent outlay of art. Of course, it was that art 
which nature makes—but is there any art which nature does not make? 
Unless God build the house! It is in the very undress of these letters that 
their art as letters is shown. Thus the best of them are those in which he 
is humourously mocking himself, or, as we say, ‘‘ blackguarding ”’ his friends. 
Take, for instance, this quaint reply to a criticism of Mr. Henley’s upon one 
of his poems: ‘‘.My dear Henley,—Heavens! have I done the like? ‘ Clarify . 
and strain’ indeed? ‘Make it like Marvell,’ no less. I'll tell you what— 
you may go to the devil; that’s what I think. ‘Be eloquent’ is another of 
your frequent suggestions. I cannot sufficiently thank you for that one. 
Portrait of a person about to be eloquent at the request of a literary friend. 
You seem to forget, sir, that rhyme is rhyme, sir, and—go to the devil. I'll 
try to improve it, but I shan’t be able to—O go to the devil.” 

This, of course, is anything but polite letter-writing as Pope, polishing his 
correspondence for publication, or Burns writing to Clarinda, understood 
the art. Indeed, I hope that for American ears it will not seem too impolite. 
And, of course, it is but the playful extreme of his manner. He loved to call 
his friends rogues and rascals. ‘‘ What, you rascal! Answer—I have a 
pistol at your throat ’’—is his way with perhaps ‘his dearest friend, Mr. 
Charles Baxter. But how nobly serious, how deeply felt, is that very letter 
for all that, an early letter telling of his unhappiness at having been forced at 
last to wound his parents with a confession of his loss of faith in the old 
creed. ‘‘ Here is a good heavy cross with a vengeance, and all rough with 
rusty nails that tear your fingers, only it is not I that have to carry it alone; 
I hold the light end, but the heavy burden falls on them two.’ If one had 
to name off hand—and everything is perforce more or less off hand ina 
review—the quality which struck one most in reading these letters: surely, it 
must be the tenderness of the man who wrote them. Someone has said that 
tenderness is the test of a great writer. With the reverse so much in fashion, 
it is a saying good to remember. Stevenson used to remind distinguished old 
ladies of great poets they had known in their girlhood. I think Shelley must 
have been one of them. For the pity evident throughout all these letters, is 
a lovely thing to read of, particularly in our day of God for us all and the 
devil take the hindmost. There are two or three incidents recorded in the 
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earlier Ictters which would have made Shelley cut strange antics for joy: 
particularly the story of Stevenson’s going down to Portobello beach on a 
rainy October day, and being followed for alms by a poor creature of a woman. 
‘‘T heard her steps,” he says ‘‘draw heavily near behind me, and, when she 
was near enough to see, I let the money fall into the road and went off at my 
best walk without ever turning round. ‘ He could not bear to subject her to 
any mutual recognition of arms given and taken: could not stand that look 
in her face ‘‘ so terrible, that it is in a way sacred.” Then his letter to his 
old nurse Alison Cunningham. ‘ Dear Cummy—it is with a very sincere 
emotion that I write myself your little boy, Louis.’’ More than all, his almost 
pathetic love for children. ‘‘ Children are certainly too good to be true,” he 
says in one letter from Mentone, a propos a little Russian girl, ‘a little poly- 
glot button of a three-year old.” ‘The little Russian Kid,” he continues 
later, ‘‘is only two-and-a-half: she speaks six languages. She and her sister 
(zt. 8) and May Johnstone (et. 8) are the delight of my life. Last night I 
saw them all dancing—O it was jolly; kids are what is the matter with me.” 
‘“‘O, I have such a longing for children of my own;” he writes elsewhere,” 
‘and yet Ido not think I could bear it if I had one. I fancy I must feel 
more like a woman than like a man about that;’’ and once more out in San 
Fransisco: ‘My landlord and landlady’s little four-year-old child is dying in 
the house ; and O, what he has suffered. It has really affected my health. 
O never, never any family for me! Iam cured of that.” After the boyishness 
and tenderness of these letters I think one is most struck by the passionate 
nature-love, without a touch of which somewhere in it he seldom sent 
off a letter. He was a great walker, a great open-air man.” ‘‘ When I am 
a very old and very respectable citizen with white hair and bland manners 
and a gold watch,’ he writes to Mr. Baxter, ‘‘I shall hear three crows 
cawing in my heart as I heard them this morning.” ‘O the quiet, 
grey thickets and the yellow butterflies, and the woodpeckers, and the out- 
look over the plain as it were over a sea! ’’—in @ letter to Mrs. Sitwell, the 
chief confidante of his developing mind. And, once more to the same lady : 
‘‘The whole country is mad with green. To see the cherry-blossom bitten 
out upon the black firs, and the black firs bitten out of the blue shy, was a 
sight to set before a king.” This was d propos his going a convalescent’s 
drive with Mr. Henley, then in April, 1875, just out of hospital. The picture 
of Mr. Henley, as first seen by Stevenson in hospital is worth quoting : 
[Leslie] ‘‘ Stephen and I sat on a couple of chairs, and the poor fellow sat up 
in his bed with his hair and beard all tangled, and talked as cheerfully as if 
he had been in a King’s palace, or the great King’s palace of the blue air. 
He has taught himself two languages since he has been lying there.” 

For those interested in the development of a literary artist, or interested 
in the literary personalities of the day, the book is no less packed with 
interest. ‘‘ Shall I ever learn to do anything well ?”’ he exclaims, despairingly, 
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at twenty-three. At twenty-five he is no less angry with his own ‘“‘feeble- 
ness,’’ but resolute none the less, ‘‘ Never mind—ten years hence, if I live, 
I shall have learned, so help me God.’’ One thinks of “ Keats’: “I think I 
shall be among the English poets after my death ;’’ and one echoes Matthew 
Arnold’s: ‘“ He is, he is with Shakespeare.” Of his contemporaries he has 
many things excellently said. How good is this of Trollope, whom I suppose 
nobody reads now-a-days, and certainly not I: ‘‘ He is so nearly wearying 
you, and yet he never does.” It hardly seems worth while to read a 
novelist for the purpose of making as narrow an escape from boredom. No 
doubt Stevenson found his excitement in the narrowness of the escape. 
George Eliot was not one of his goddesses. Yet, after a depreciation of 
‘‘ Daniel Deronda :”’ “‘ Hats off all the same, you understand,” he says, “A 
woman of genius.” ‘‘ Kipling,” he then admits to Henry James, “is too 
clever to live” . . . and yet! and yet! “I look on, [ admire, I rejoice 
for myself; but in a kind of ambition we all have for our tongue or literature 
I am wounded.” 

Woman was a subject on which Stevenson was always reticent. He 
confessed in his Vailima Letters that he steered clear of it, for the reason 
that it meant all too much to him. He just dared not write about woman, 
lest he should write too much. But now and again he unlocks his heart on 
the subject in these letters. ‘If one could love a woman like that once,’ 
he writes in one of them, ‘‘ see her once grow pale with passion, and once 
wring your lips out upon hers, would it not be a small thing to die.” As we 
know, a time came when he did love a woman “like that,’”’ and there are no 
more fascinating letters in the volume than those in which he describes his 
voluntary struggle with poverty and ill-health and his painfully developing 
literary gift while waiting in San Fransisco for the day when he could make 
his own the woman of his heart, He has written nothing better than the 
humourous account of his day which he sent to Mr. Colin, far too long to 
quote entire and too good to be mutilated. The man himself is there—and 
what a dear fellow one says. Yes! one says that all the way through. 
What a dear fellow! It is really cruel for the dead to go on being so alive in 
the pages of a book! The cinematograph or the phonograph are humane 
compared with the terribly living medium of this man’s warm, companion- 
able hand-on-the-shoulder speech! Will he be forgotten, asks someone, are 
we already forgetting him? Mr. George Moore—who turns pale with 
aversion in the presence of beautiful writing, as some unfortunate people turn 
pale in the presence of a rose—has done his best to make us believe that our 
love for this ‘‘ dear fellow ’’’ and his writing was all a fancy, an inexplicable 
possession of the public taste. Mr. Colvin has something rather nice to say 
just here: a writer of his (Stevenson’s) quality cannot help striking notes 
from the heart of life and the inwardness of things deeper than will ever be 
struck, or ever apprehended, by another who labours, with never a smile 
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From The Butterfly. 


either of his own or his reader’s, upon the most solemn enterprises of realistic 
fiction, but is born v-ithout the magician’s touch and insight.’’ One for you, 
Mr. George Moore. Mr. Colvin evidently wields a neat fist on occasion. 

No, Stevenson is all right. Of course, we must occasionally read 
somebody else, and it is, I should imagine, one of the great comforts of being 
a classic that there is no need to go on ‘‘ booming”’—as though you were, say, 
Mr. Hall Caine. Depend upon it that, in the kingdom of charmed and 
charming spirits, Stevenson will hold his well-attended court, till that dread 
day comes, prophesied by the icy imagination of Mr. Wells. That squalid dies 
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trae when men no longer read at all—nor love, nor look at pictures—not even 
at the newspapers!—any more. Well, we at least, shall not be there to see. 
If our hearts must be broken, let it be some other way. And, at all events 
for the present, none of your realists are going to rob us of our Stevenson. 
How they hate the men with a charm !—and yet, what wouldn't they give to 
possess it? I remember once a certain well-known realist reading me a 
passage from the manuscript of a forthcoming novel, and I was touched to 
note'that it was not for the qualities one expected from, and really valued in 
him-close observation, strong statement, and so forth—that he seemed 
anxious to secure my very unimportant appreciation: no! it was just a little 
lovely bit of pretty writing in amongst the realism that you could see he 
really cared about. How wistfully he read it! It was the one thing I 
should have cut out, yet it would have been wilful murder to say so. Like 
Scott he could do the big bow-wow, but you could see his heart was really set 
on trying a pretty ribbon of phrase: and no doubt he would have given all his 
cumbrous realism to the dustman to be able to send up a little rocket of bright 
words. 

Ihave known men angry at the attention shown to a beautiful woman: 
‘vain little breath of sweet rose, coloured dust.” God bless me! she is 
beautiful, but she is nothing else; perhaps if one were beautiful, one would 
not feel the need of being anything else. At all events, the world has not so 
insisted on the need. So with a lasting writer. You are far more clever! 
Look at your depth of thought, your range of observation, your learning and 
all the rest! Whereas this other fellow hasn’t yet begun to think, and knows 
next to nothing. The most you can say is that he hasa taking way with him! 
Ah yes! but suppose that should be just it! He proves nothing, it is true, 
but—what a dear fellow! It is very hard on the realists. 

The life of Sir Arthur Sullivan (Bowden), by Mr. Arthur Lawrence, 
and the bound volume of The Butterfly (Richards), places me in the unusually 
happy position of at least longing to praise two of my editors at once. But 
should 1? Dare I? Dare I doanything else!! Well, I am inclined to think 
that my courage is equal to either contingency. I deliberately choose the 
stonier path. What else can I do, for I admired both of them long before they 
were my editors. Mr. Sime indeed—as I hope he has not forgotten— 
something like ten years ago, when he was making some strangely fascinating 
illustration to The Earthly Paradise. Myr. Lawrence and J began as 
interviewer and interviewed—and ended as friends; an outcome of interviewing 
which at least is not hackneyed. As an interviewer he has won a place for 
himself, and by virtue of those very ‘‘ biographical” qualities which show 
to such advantaye in his life of Sir Arthur Sullivan. A biographer is only an 
interviewer ‘writ large.” What is Boswell’s “Johnson” but a glorified 
“interview ’—and a most fortunate interview for Johnson. Indeed your ideal 
interviewer and your ideal biographer ure one. Mr. Lawrence has taken a 
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charming opportunity with skill and tact and true modesty, and he has 
produced an excellent biography of one of the most remarkable of modern 
artists. Here is a delightful and no doubt strictly true anecdote: ‘‘Some of 
the libretto (of ‘‘ Pinafore’) as catch phrases, ‘‘ What, never ?—Well, hardly 
ever!’’ must have become deadly. It is related that one editor was compelled 
to forbid their use by his staff on pain of joint dismissal. ‘It has occurred 
twenty times in as many articles in yesterday’s edition,” he sorrowfully said 
to them on one occasion. ‘‘Never let me see it used again.” ‘‘ What, never! 
was the unanimous question. ‘‘ Well, hardly ever!’ replied the wretched 
man. 

And here is another of Tennyson. He came to dine at Sullivan’s one day 
and the maid who opened the door to him was somewhat staggered at his 
mysteriously picturesque, generally ‘‘sombrero”’ appearance. ‘‘ Was that 
really the great poet?” she asked afterwards, ‘“‘ Well! he do wear clothes!” 
Sir Arthur explained that all poets did, and that Tennyson was the Poet 
Laureate. This gave her pause for a moment, then she exclaimed: ‘‘ What 
a queer uniform !”’ 

This letter, reproduced in facsimile from Mr. Kipling, will interest many 
readers : 

‘The Elms, 
Rottingdean, 
May, 14, ’98. 

Dear Sir Arthur Sullivan, 

Many thanks for your note. If a layman may speak in the presence of 4 
master, I quite recognize the difticulty you find about Recessional. The thing isa 
hymn in spirit and method and it seems to be should be dealt with on Hymn lines. 

I wrote it toa well worn drone re Ancient and Modern, and barring an American 

attempt. . . . . . . nothmg has been done to the verses. 

I generally find that as soon as I have formally given up the notion of a story or 
rhyme, the idea I have been hunting arrives. It may be—and I shall be lucky if this 
is so—that some day you will see your way to the one inevitable setting that must be 
floating about somewhere. It is far better that it should go unset than be badly done, 
and I have seen nothing in the scores of vamps sent to me ‘‘ for approval and imme- 
diate authorization ’’ that makes me change my mind. Please accept the thing as 
yours if you care to use it, and when you care to use it. There will be no other setting 
authorized by me. 

Very sincerely yours, 
RupyYaRD KIPLING.” 


The Butterfly is chiefly, indeed only, interesting fcr its illustrations and its 
decorative format. Its letterpress is exceedingly uninspired. One exception 
IT would make, a poem, At a West-End Supper Room, by Mr. Riddell 
Robinson : 


‘‘ Imperial mistress of forgotten hearts, 

Who still brief joys for your brief conquests give, 

With what wild passions and delicious smarts 
You pay the world that gaily bids you live ! 

In dream blind Homer saw you long ago, 
Sporting with hapless souls on fatal shores ; 

And still o’er men your ancient spell you throw, 
Where London like a sea about us roars.”’ 
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I seem to remember seeing a poem by Mr. Riddell Robinson some time ago 
in The Pall Mall Magazine. I wish he would more often remind us of his 
existence as a poet. But the illustrations are the main thing, which is not 
surprising when you consider that Messrs. Raven Hill, Maurice Grieffenhagen, 
Max Beerbohm, Joseph Pennell, Edgar Wilson, J. W. T. Manuel, and S. H. 
Sime—‘ Old Uncle Tom Cobbleigh and all’’—have come together to make 
them. ‘‘ Max’s’’ caricature of the Duke of York is one of the most “killing” 
things of its kind he has done, as Mr. Grieffenhagen’s ‘‘Idyll”’ is one of his 
loveliest, most romantic, dreams. But, beyond a doubt it is for Mr. Sime’s 
remarkable fantasies that the volume will some day be sought, as we now 
buy old Once a Weeks or Good Words for early work of the Pre Raphaelites. 
Mr. Sime would no doubt admit to having learnt a good deal from Beardsley, 
but, in my opinion, it would be quite a mistake, a stupid injustice, to call 
him an imitator of Beardsley. He has learnt from Beardsley as Beardsley 
learnt from Burne Jones and Japan, but no traces of tutorial influence can, 
for a moment, obscure Mr. Sime’s brilliant and many-sided originality. For 
sheer imagination I would be preferred to back Sime. Some of his studies 
for a new inferno in old Pick-me-ups were'as remarkable for their imaginative 
atinosphere, as for their cynical invention. And what sheer beauty he some- 
times attains, as in that little starry ‘‘Incense.” I hope that before long he 
will give us a collection of his drawings. I speak only as a layman, but I 
know one or two critics of authority who would welcome the opportunity of 
saying what they think of his remarkable gift. I must add one word of delight 
in his illustrations for Mr. Kipling’s ‘‘ Tomlinson.” 

If I could deal as I wish with all the other books that have interested me 
this month, I should write the whole magazine, for my revolving bookcase 
has seldom been so well filled with so various and so interesting a collection. 
On the side nearest to me I note three books of criticism: Mr. A. B. 
Walkley’s Frames of Mind (Richards), Mr. Archer's Study and Stage 
(RicHards), and Mr. Stephen Gwynn’s The Decay of Sensibility (Lane)— 
books which personally I prefer to any number of novels. Criticism ‘is so 
much more exciting than our fashionable sensational fiction. And yet I 
musn't be ungrateful to another side of the bookcase or rather perhaps the 
other three sides, filled with recent novels: ‘ Q’s" Ship of Stars (Casgells), 
Mr. Zangwill’s They That Walk in Darkness (Heinemann), Mr. A.B. W. 
Mason’s Miranda of the Balcony (Macmillan), Iéed Pottuge (Arnold), which 
promises to be our latest big rage in fiction, Mr. Egerton Castle’s bright and 
gallant Young April (Macmillan), Mr. Murray Gilchrist’s new Derbyshire 
sketches, Nicholas and Maury (Richards), Miss Alix King’s The Little Novice 
(Cassells), Mr. Frank Norris’s very forcible, but very disagreeable, McTeague . 
(Richards). Anyone in need of a list of novels including every variety of 
subject and method may, I think, safely adopt this, on my recommendation— 
though, indeed nothing is more risky than thus to prescribe’ renting for other 
people. Those seeking a really good toy-book should. get, Mrs. ,Dearmer's 
The Book of Penny Toys (Macmillan). I have protested elsewhere against the 
growing silliness of books for children. Mrs. Dearmer’s book, however, is & 
welcome exception. Both drawings and verses are alike delightful. They 
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are brilliantly simple, and yet not silly. Mrs. Dearmer’s gift of working in 
those primary colours and with those bold lines children love is quite her 
own. For bigger children Mr. Norman Garstin’s Suitors of Aprille (Lane) is 
a charming fairy story, illustrated with radiant fancy and true fairy beauty 
by Mr. Charles Robinson. The delicate cover too is a triumph of colour 
printing. It is somewhat amazing that an artist capable of such beautiful 
work should think it worth while to do such silly and ugly work as his 
illustrations to an equally fatuously versified Jack of All Trades ; one of the 
most distressing examples of how not to do it that I have come across. I 
must not forget also cordially to recommend Mr. Grant Richards’ handsome 
‘reprint of Helen’s Babies, with excellent illustrations by Mr. Eva Roos. 
Among illustrated books for quite grown-ups, amateurs of fine editions, no 
doubt the finest book of the season is Mr. Lane’s noble edition of White’s 
Selborne, illustrated by Mr. E. H. New, and edited with an introduction by 
Grant Allen. Of course, both editor and illustrator were just the two men 
in the world for the task. And the publisher has backed them with that 
distinction of format, in which Mr. Lane was a pioneer who has since been 
flattered by every form of imitation, but who still retains his original 
¢ supremacy—though occasionally run close by ambitious rivals. 
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THE IDLER 


THE WAY OUT. 
By G. B. Burein. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


On GuARD. 
VENTS moved with startling rapidity; ifor, by the evening, it 


was universally known at Four Corners that English Bill was no 

longer a proclaimed outcast with a charge of murder hanging 
over his head, but a baronet whose rent-roll, translated into dollars, 
amounted to fabulous sums. Most of the inhabitants of Four Corners 
would have allowed themselves to be knocked on the head for half the 
amount with which English Bill’s lawyer was reported to have settled the 
claims of the gentleman who had so nearly been killed. In fact, several 
prominent citizens hinted as much to Mr. Greere, the solicitor, who had 
taken up his quarters with Laviollette, the village innkeeper. The solicitor, 
although accustomed to human greed in all its repellent aspects, was 
‘greatly horrified at what he called the ‘‘ mercenary attitude of these reckless 
savages,’ and inwardly resolved to get away from Four Corners as fast as 
possible. He felt that if he remained much longer he, too, would acquire a 
Canadian accent and go about knocking people down. In the course of a 
long and blameless residence at Clapham, that chaste and uncrowned queen 
of London suburbs, he had never met with a tenth of the adventures which 
now dogged his professional footsteps. In fact, once back in England in 
the safety of his own family circle, he resolved that nothing should ever 
again tempt him to travel. The Continent was all very well—for a fortnight 
during the Long Vacation—but—Canada! In spite of his horror he began 
to love the place with its wild sweep of rolling lands, its primeval Bush, its 
sublime indifference to all the considerations of time and space which govern 
ordinary mortals. Earth, air, sea, and sky revelled in an individual fresh- 
ness and beauty peculiar to themselves. The gaunt lawyer grew as fat as 
The Deacon’s turkey poult. His sense of the dramatic fitness of things was 
gratified by the part he had been called upon to play at the psychological 
moment. The next thing was to get his client safely back to England and 
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to keep him there. He could achieve a virtuous life very readily on ten 
thousand a year; the thing was so easy with such a rent-roll that it ceased 
to become a virtue. After all, it was a very convenient circumstance that 
Mr. William Cuthbert Peniston-Poell’s wild oats should have been sown in 
Canada. There was a chance that whoever reaped that somewhat extensive 
crop would do so out of the reach of the society papers, and, consequentlr, 
the young baronet would start with a clean record. 

Mr. Greere made sure of the new valet’s fidelity by agreeing to settle on 
him a small annuity to be paid as long as he held his tongue with reyard to 
the baronet’s Canadian career. The valet himself adventured among “the 
‘natives,’’ and received many new ideas with regard to existence generally. 
That weighty matter of the annuity having been satisfactorily settled, Mr. 
Greere walked about Four Corners, quite unconscious of the amusement he 
afforded its inhabitants, and patronised the scenery with an air which 
implied that it meant well, but that, as a conscientious Englishman, he 
could not by any possibility compare it with the classic beauties of Clapham 
Common. 

Lajeunesse, filled with uneasiness owing to the presence of the hand- 
some young Englishman at The Deacon’s house, sat in his store and 
wondered what had happened. He noticed, too, that The Deacon, though 
occupying his usual seat on the verandah, never once sent the customary 
friendly nod in his direction, but appeared to be thinking hard. The 
humming-birds flitted in and out of the honeysuckle blossoms without 
attracting his attention; he took no notice at all of his favourite white 
turkey poult, and sat, head between hands, gazing with unseeing eyes at 
the distant mountains as if vainly seeking for a.solution ta some pressing 
difficulty. In his anxiety to save his wife from the consequences of her mad 
freak, he had sacrificed his daughter to his own family pride—that daughter 
who came second in his heart and who was as necessary to his well-being as 
the air he breathed. At all events the tongue of scandal had been success- 
fully silenced, and no one would ever know the inner reason for Delia's 
sudden espousals. 

In the midst of these embittered reflections, and whilst he silently 
cursed the hastiness which had committed him to so much misery, the far- 
spreading results of which appalled the repentant Deacon, something in 
Lajeunesse’s expression touched him with keen compassion. He was fond 
of the lud and had not meant to hurt him. It did not so much matter that 
he had broken the young man’s ribs—they could easily be mended again ; 
but how about his heart ? 

Moved by a sudden impulse of compassion, The Deacon slowly crossed 
the road with a would-be indifferent air and sat down opposite the young 
man. In his confusion he picked up a piece of wood, and mechanically 
whittled away at it with his clasp knife. He had not done such a thing for 
years. The action relicved him of much of his embarrassment, and changed 
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his manner to that of the simple and unpretending miner who had not 
‘* struck ile,”’ and to whom a millionaire’s self-importance was still unknown. 
He looked at Lajeunesse appealingly, as if waiting for an excuse to say 
something. 

But Lajeunesse gave him no assistance whatever. He had an 
instinctive feeling that The Deacon meant to utter something unpleasant, 
and was resolved that he should do it unaided. Pointing to a chair, he 
went into the store and returned with a box of cigars, which he placed by 
the old man’s side. 

The Deacon took up a cigar, thoughtfully bit off one end, and, overcome 
by the economical instincts of early days, hesitated as to whether he shoald 
throw away the severed fragment. He at length put it in his pocket, and, 
gracefully elevating one leg, struck a match on his pants with an ease born 
of long practice. Then he lay back, watching the fragrant blue smoke curl 
lazily through the air, tilted his straw hat, popularly known as a “ cow 
breakfast,” over his eyes, and vaguely remarked, ‘‘ Hello, Frank! How’s 
things ?” | 

‘“Which ones? Anything special? What’s the use of asking an 
invalid like me ?” testily replied Lajeunesse. ‘‘ It’s as much as I can do to 
crawl down here, without loafing round for news.” 

The Deacon’s conscience compelled him to bend before the other’s 
nervous irritability. ‘‘ Grain keepin’ up?” he enquired casually, as if 
commercial topics were the object of his visit. 

‘Oh, so so. I don’t take much interest in it lately. I've enough to 
do to keep myself up.” 

‘‘ Seems to me,” said The Deacon, still leaning back and softly caress- 
ing the turkey poult, which had followed him across the road and hopped 
on to his knee, ‘‘ this place ain't big enuff for you. You ought to go to 
Montreal, or Ottowa, or T’ronto—some place where you could do yourself 
justice and make your pile bigger.”’ 

The young man watched him with a sardonic smile. So this was the 
reason for The Deacon’s solicitude. The young Englishman had deter- 
mined fo stay at Four Corners, and The Deacon wanted to clear the course. 

‘If so be as money’s any difficulty,’ The Deacon languidly suggested, 
still gently stroking his favourite, ‘‘ all you’ve got to do is to draw on me. 
I’ve heaps more’n’s good for me.” | 

Lajeunesse nodded curtly. ‘‘ Thanks; but I don’t want any money. 
I’ve made enough to retire on already. Why do you want to get me out of 
the way, Deacon? Any particular reason? Or is it that deep sense of 
humour which you’ve developed lately ?” 

‘Don’t you try to be funny,’ said The Deacon. ‘‘ Nature’s against 
you; you can’t do it, not if you was to try ever so much.” 

The young man waved his hand impatiently. ‘‘Is there any particular 
reason why I should go away ?” 
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‘* Thar may be and thar mayn’t be,”” was The Deacon’s cautious reply. 
‘* This air ain’t always healthy for some folks—’specially young folk; and 
thar’s nothin’ improves young folk so much as travel. I've travelled a good 
deal myself. Say, this is a good cigar, Frank.”’ 

‘You can make your mind easy, Deacon. I’m going to travel some 
day when I’ve made the necessary arrangements, but it will be in England.” 

The Deacon continued to stroke the turkey. ‘‘ Seems such a little 
place to take the trouble to go and see,”’ he remarked, with overdone care- 
lessness. ‘‘ It don’t take you long to get from one end to the other.”’ 

Lajeunesse got up with equal carelessness and leaned against a post. 
‘“T don't care that about the size of it! When I go, I don’t expect to vo 
alone.”’ 

‘**T would seem sorter lonesome,” The Deacon admitted. 

‘*T thought that perhaps Delia and you might care to go with me.” 

‘*’Twouldn’t have been a bad idea at one time, but mother’s mixed 
things up differently’? The Deacon somewhat sorrowfully admitted. ‘If 
I'd known yesterday as much as I do to-day, I wouldn’t have taken the 
liberty of breakin’ your ribs.”’ 

‘Why not ? Deacon ‘i 

“Thar! Thar!” The Deacon raised a deprecating hand. “ Least 
suid’s soonest mended.”’ 

But the young man was not to be put off, and, in spite of The Deacon’s 
evident reluctance, resolutely confronted him. ‘‘ You know very well what 
I’ve had in my mind’s eye all these years,”’ 

‘* Least said soon ‘ 

‘¢ See here, Deacon, it has to be said, and I want to know how I stand 
with 

‘* Least said’s soonest mended,” The Deacon stonily repeated, averting 
his face from the young man with a very bad affectation of would-be 
indifference. ‘‘ As you was sayin’ about movin’ on to T’ronto, if its lack of 
cash hinders you, why you’ve——” 

‘‘Oh, stop it. You know very well I don’t care a hang about your 
confounded money. Don’t go jamming it down my throat like that. I’ve 
enough for all my wants. What I mean to know is whether you will let 
me marry Delia.”’ 

The Deacon put forth a giant hand, and thrust the impetuous young 
fellow back into his seat. ‘‘ You can’t do it, it’s no use argifyin’; that's 
my ultramatum,” he said, sorrowfully. Then, fearing he had said too 
much, he took the turkey poult under his arm and went back to the house. 

The young man looked after him with quizzical vexation. He was a 
favourite of The Deacon’s, and he knew it, in spite of that worthy’s some- 
what drastic way of enforcing etiquette from the Four Corners’ point of 
view. Why, then, this reluctance to give him Delia? Lajeunesse had 
plenty of money; he was well educated, handsome, straight as a die. 
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What could be the objection ? Surely, The Deacon was not smitten with a 
desire for titles. He would not dream of forcing Delia to marry this young 
ruffian of an Englishman, who had just escaped the hangman by the merest 
chance in the world ! 

As he sat there ruminating, a little slip of a habitant girl, clad in a 
long smock which reached to her knees, ran up to him, her black eyes 
flashing with desire for a five cent piece. She thrust a note into his hand, 
and stood scratching the floor of the verandah with one shapely brown toe. 

** What d’you want ?” he asked, somewhat sharply. 

The girl pointed to the note. ‘‘ Five cents, Monsieur.” 

He laughed and threw her a quarter. In a moment she had bounded 
down the road, skimming over the long grass by the fence like a swallow. 

The note was from Delia. ‘‘ Meet me to-night—at The Point.” 

** Better give me that letter,’’ said The Deacon’s grave voice. He had 
crossed the road again so silently that Lajeunesse was taken by surprise. 

Seeing that he hesitated, The Deacon added, ‘‘If you don’t, I shall 
have to take it.”’ | 

With a swift movement, Lajeunesse thrust it into his mouth and 
swallowed it. 

The Deacon regarded him grimly for a moment, as if he regretted the 
effeminacy of modern times which made the employment of drastic measures 
to attain one’s ends such an impossibility. ‘‘’Tisn’t worth an inquest to 
get at it,”’ he said, in troubled tones, and turned away. 

‘* He’s watching me for some reason,” said Lajeunesse to himself, as 
The Deacon returned to the verandah. ‘‘ Watching me! And I’ve looked 
up to him as a father for years, though he has half murdered me with this 
hole in my ribs. Oh, very well. If it is going to be a fight for Delia, I'll 
be cunning too.” He gave a slight stagger against the verandah post and 
called to a man in the store. 

The man ran out hastily and caught Lajeunesse in his arms. ‘‘ What's 
the matter, Boss? Them ribs worrying you ?” 

** Yes. Let me lean on you and I'll try to get home. We'll close up 
the store for to-day. I’m not fit to attend to anything.”’ 

The store was closed with a good deal of clatter and noise, and then 
Lajeunesse artistically limped away on his man’s arm, stealing a swift 
glance at The Deacon as he went. ‘ 

But The Deacon never moved. Following the direction of his eyes, 
Lajeunesse saw that they were fixed on an elegantly built young fellow who 
had just stepped off Laviolette’s verandah. The young man was clad in a 
fashionable, English-cut travelling suit and a soft felt hat carefully 
knocked in at the top. ‘‘Cigar’s as big as a telegraph pole,” thought 
Lajeunesse, as the stranger passed on towards The Deacon. 

“ That’s the daisy they call English Bill,’ volunteered his assistant. 
‘‘ He nearly killed a man, and Constable Wright brought him down yester- 
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day to gaol. Then he got away last night, and now t’other chap aint dead 
and this peach’s come into a title in England and money and sort of owns 
Laviolette’s. He’s got an old lawyer there and a man to wash and dress 
him, and only yesterday his neck was in danger of being stretched, and he 
hadn’t a five cent piece in the world. Some folk bas all the luck.” 
- Seems to have been knocked about a bit,” said Lajeunesse, critically. 
“That will do, Bob; I’m all right now. I shan’t be back to the stores 
to-day.” And he went into the house, wondering whether he had succeeded. 
in throwing dust in The Deacon's eyes. He would have been considerably 
puzzled had he heard The Deacon’s greeting to the stranger. 
‘Who's that ?” asked Sir William, waving his cigar in the direction ut 
Lajeunesse’s slowly diminishing figure. 
That ?” said The Deacon, sorrowfully. ‘That? The man Delia 
meant to marry.” | 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } a, 
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SIMS REEVES 
ON 

“THE ART 

OF SINGING.’ 


Exclusive to THE IpbER. Copyright in America. All rights reserved. 


[Our greatest tenor—certainly one of the greatest the world has known 
in natural gifts, and in the culture, art, and passion of his rendition—needs 
no introduction to our readers. Although an octogenarian, he is in excellent 
health, and on a recent occasion when the writer was with him, arrange- 
ments were made with Mr. Sims Reeves for the exclusive serial publication 
of his Essay on Voice Production in Tue IpLER.—ED.] 


I.—Tue DIFFERENT VOICES. 


OICES are classified, not according to their range of notes, but 
according to their colour of tone. 
Female voices consist of sopranos, mezzo-sopranos, and 
contraltos. 
Male voices consist of tenors, baritones, and basses. 
Children’s voices, including those of both sexes, consist of trebles and 
contraltos. 
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Sopranos, mezzo-sopranes, tenors, and trebles, are lighter and are more 
flexible in execution than are contraltos, baritones, or basses. Alboni, the 
contralto, was a great exception to this rule: she had flexibility for anything. 


II.—THE REGISTERS. 


All voices have two registers—namely, the chest register and the head 
register. The tones in the chest register vibrate in the chest, the bridge of 
the nose, and round the back of the head. The tones of the head register 
vibrate especially.at the bridge of the nose, and the highest notes convey a 
sensation as of an electric thrill in the head. 


ITI.—FAtseErTro. 


_ As the term implies, falsetto is a false voice. It is-produced by a coup di 
glottis—that is, by a sudden, forceful shock of the voice. A falsettto note, to 
give a startling effect, must be high and must be attacked from a chest note 
lower in the scale. Any attempt to add vibration to falsetto will at once 
result in the production of a nondescript tone of very bad quality. It is 
impossible to make a crescendo on a falsetto note—it may swell out a very 
little, but a full, genuine crescendo cannot be done. This fact will help the 
learner to distinguish between the head register and falsetto. I consider 
falsetto to be merely an illegitimate way of getting an effect which, at best, 
is only vulgar ; good voices never have occasion to adopt such an inartistic 
trick. Bass voices usually have the best falsetto tones. 


IV.—Cuest Voices. 


The chest voice is the full, natural voice. It may be delivered in either 
open or closed tones. By an open tone—which is also referred to as ‘“‘ open 
throat,” much to the mystification of many earnest young singers—is meant 
a tone as produced by singing to the sound of ‘‘a” in the words “ far’ and 
“ father.” 

Vowel sounds approximating to ‘‘a” are called “open.” By a closed 
tone—which is referred to sometimes as ‘‘a closed throat’’—is meant a tone 
produced by singing to the sound of “0,” as in “go” and “so.” Observe 
that ‘‘o”’ in the word ‘‘ hop’ is an open, not a closed, tone: it approximates 
rather to ‘“‘a”’ in “ father” than to ‘‘o’’ in ‘‘ go.” The open tones, in the high 
notes of the chest register, degenerate into loud, hard, and unpleasant sounds 
which are painful to hear. Closed tones are of very great use in the upper 
notes of the chest voice; they are more grateful to sing, as well as to hear, 
than open tones at this part of the voice. 
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V.— RANGE OF VOICES. 


In sopranos and tenors the usual range of voice lies between @;—3— 


—— re 


Sad 
and @,———, the tenor sounding an octave lower than is written. In 
a poy rn 
. ageepeae a —__@_ _ 
contraltos the range lies between Was and —- In basses and 
we os 
eo 
baritones the range lies between C= —— and E== . Some mezzo- 
sopranos extend below to — 


_ SF 
VI.—RESONANCE AND TIMBRE. 
Resonance and quality of tone constitute timbre. Flabby and woolly 
voices have no timbre. 


VII.—Hummina. 


Give tone to the voice when reading a new piece of music, or at any time 
when not singing in set fashion. It is a mistake to hum or let the voice give 
itself forth in a dawdling way. These inert habits are apt to induce false 
delivery of tone. Let the voice always be firm and in tune. 


VIII.—Sostenvuto. 

Sostenuto, or sustained singing, is the delivery of the tone in a flowing, 
easy style, without any little swell in the middle of the note. Although this 
delivery of the voice may appear very simple, there are but few singers who 
understand sostenuto; or, if they do, are able to give examples of it when 
performing. I have heard singers whose idea of sustained singing consisted 
of tones squeezed out like those of a wheezy harmonium. 


TX.—PuacinG THE VOICE. 

The commonly heard phrase, ‘placing the voice,’’ is capable of two 
meanings. When a master gets a pupil who has been trying to sing tenor 
instead of baritone, or contralto instead of soprano—and, in fact, has been 
doing pretty well everything to wreck the voice, the master begins to remedy 
matters by making the pupil sing within the proper compass. This is called 
‘‘fixing”’ or ‘‘ placing the voice”’; a very difficult thing to do, as the abuse to 
which the voice has previously been subjected will probably have robbed it of 
nearly every vestige of that natural colour which tells whether a voice is tenor 
or baritone (there is not so much difficulty about a bass), mezzo-soprano or 
contralto. 

But the other sense attaching to the phrase, ‘‘ placing the voice,’ has a 
vital meaning for the student when practising songs and exercises. It means 
that the voice must not be felt in the throat, for it is then throaty’; nor in 
the nose, for it is then nasal; nor in the cheeks, for it is then woolly : but it 
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should be felt right above the front teeth, with a strong vibratory sensation 
across the bridge of the nose. When the singer feels this vibration, the voice 
has been properly placed. At the same time, the singer must beware of 
singing in the nose—a common fault of artists trained in the French schools. 


X.—THE BREAK IN THE VOICE, 


The full natural voice terminates generally on E = for sopranos 


and tenors, and it is here that ‘‘ the break ’’ occurs. 


The mezzo-soprano break occurs about C sharp: @3== 


—p 
aS * A SS 


In the contralto the break varies very much; but, in the generality of 


cases, occurs about G or G sharp $=352= . Some contraltos have at 


least three breaks. 
In the baritone voice, the break usually occurs about G sharp or 
A 2 . Detection of any fault in the break of this voice is rare— 


the break neither being so palpable as in the tenor and female voices, not so 
disagreeable to the ear. 

The general rule in respect of the break in the baritone voice applies to 
the basso cantante and basso profundo voices. 

Taken all in all, then, the lower male voices are not greatly troubled with 


breaks ; the tenor and female voices are much more irregular. 


THe Heap Voick, or Mezza Voce. 


It is at the note where the break occurs, that the head voice—not falsetto 
—becomes of use; as well in going up to the high notes as in returning to 
the natural chest voice. The difficulty consists in uniting the head voice 
with the chest voice, which is one of the great secrets of singing, as it is 
necessary to have perfect control over the entire range of the vocal organ in 
order to succeed. The chest voice and the head voice must be united so 
absolutely that the hearer should be unable to detect where the chest voice 
ends and the head voice begins. Some contralto voices show their break to 
@ degree that is obnoxious. Indeed, it may be observed that many contraltos 
—generally public singers—are so deluded as to imagine that the break is a 
beauty in their singing. Consequently, vulgar performers—they cannot be 
called artists—try to make an effect with this startling change from one voice 
to another. 
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THE CONTRALTO 8 FOLLY, 

Thackeray speaks somewhere of a woman opening her mouth wide 
enough to sing a duet all by herself. There is at present scarcely a contralto 
singer who does not achieve the same end—not by opening her mouth too 
wide, but by neglecting to get rid of the break in her voice. A word of 
special warning to contraltos. If the habit of showing the break is indulged 
in for any length of time, almost insuperable difficulty will be encountered in 
getting rid of this crack in the voice ; and, not only so, but the singer, long 
before the period of natural throat decay, will lose what at best were merely 
incoherent fragments of a voice. 


VITAL POINTS FOR TENORS, 

For tenor singers, the smoothing away. of the break between the chest. 
voice and the head voice is even a more important matter than it is for 
contraltos, the construction of the tenor organ being comparatively more 
delicate, and the voice more liable to permanent injury. Surely there is 
nothing to behold in nature so amusing as the spectacle of a man singing a 
song in a fair way until he suddenly comes to the crucial part of his voice, 
and then soars into a thin squeak, suggestive of a spirit voice behind a veil. 
‘Ts it the gintleman, or is it the gas?’ cried the Dublin gallery boy. For 
tenors and mezzo-sopranos with a limited range of voice, the forcing of the 
upper part of the chest voice, instead of resorting to mezza voce, is 
dangerous, and involves a general breakdown, begetting an irritable throat, 
which may lead to entire failure of the singing voice. 


XII.—How To UNITE THE VOICE. 


Messa di Voce. wats ae 


These are the exercises which have to be diligently practised in order to 
unite the head voice with the chest, and also to develop the head voice. In 
the first exercise, called mezza di voce, each note has to be sung separately. 
Attack the note firmly, but not loudly; using a closed vowel, preferably ‘‘ay,” 
‘oh,”’ or ‘‘ee.”” Begin in the chest voice—swell the tone out to its fullest 
capacity, without straining—let the tone die away imperceptibly. In this 
diminuendo the singer must be careful not to let the voice crack into falsetto,. 
for then the whole purpose of the exercise is spoiled. When the chest tone 
has been diminished sufficiently, the voice will acquire a sort of veiled 
resonance, and the vibration at the root of the nose will be felt very distinctly. 
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SECRET OF THE HEAD VOICE. 

If the singer can make this veiled resonant tone swell without changing its 
colour and without passing back into the chest tone, the secret in the 
production of the head voice (or mezza voce, as it is also called), has been 
acquired. Here let it be reiterated that a. crescendo on a falsetto note is 
impossible. In swelling the tone of the head voice on E, F, and F sharp 


== 4 — 
_——— tenors and sopranos must not use too much force. These 


are their difficult and weak notes, for they occur at the break in their voice, 
and these particular head notes have to be carefully and patiently strengthened 
so as to become the bridge between the stronger upper and lower parts of the 


a 
vocal organ. From G upwards — a crescendo on the head notes is of 


comparatively easy acquirement. 


SOME PRACTICAL HINTS. 


All voices, male and female, will instinctively find that the pushing of the 
head voice is done in a way different from the pushing of the chest voice. 
The breath is not held back in singing the head voice, any more than it is in 
singing the chest register. 

No matter where the break may be, it has to be cured by cultivating the 
head voice at that particular place. 

In the second exercise begin softly in the chest voice ; increase the volume 
of tone in ascending the scale; let the top note be given with the fullest 
possible chest tone, and hold the note; then decrease the tone, letting it pass 
into head voice and come down the scale entirely in head voice. This exer- 
cise should be practised up to the convenient limits of the voice. Use the 
vowel sounds “ah,” “ay,” and “ ee,” as in “ bar,” ‘‘ stay,” and “ see.” 

The third exercise must be done wholly in the head voice and in one 
breath. Jet each note be distinct, without slurring, and absolutely in tune. 
Five minutes at a time is sufficient for this exercise, as it is somewhat 
fatiguing. Use‘the vowel sounds *“ ee” and “ay,” as in “see” and “stay.” 

In all exercises for the training of the head voice, the student must 
beware of nasal production, which is apt to result from using the vowel ‘a ” 
too openly. " 

Make the voice rounder and fuller by closing the vowel sound, as in “ all” 
and “ stay.” 


XITI.—Mezza Voce S1nGINe. 

Mezza voce singing—that is, the use of the head voice instead of shouting 
the upper notes of the chest range—seems to be well-nigh a lost art. Yet 
mezza voce is one of the chief charms of what the Italians call the antique 
school. Strictly speaking, there is no antique school any more than there is 
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a modern school ; there is but one true way of singing, though there are many 
styles of expression, and throats to-day are the same as throats a hundred 
years ago. To be able to paint a song with ease, the singer must have a 
perfect command of mezza voce : any attempt at graceful or emotional singing 
will otherwise be merely ridiculous vocal wobbling. . The penalty of failing to 
cultivate mezza voce will be the speedy destruction of the voice ; barking and 
shouting, which many persons mistake for a spirited and dramatic delivery, is 
the singer's road to ruin. 


XIV.—MIXxED VOICE... 


The mixed voice (voce mista) is a mode of produeing the notes of the vocal 
ee . . . a 
range from —— upwards. In effect, the mixed voice partakes at once of 
a 


the strong resonance of the chest voice and the pure clear quality of the head 
voice. Physiological explanations of the mixed voice are plentiful, but they 
are of no practical use to the singer. Only the living voice of the teacher can 
convey an adequate illustration of the mixed voice; in print, it can perhaps 
be best described as standing midway between an absolute chest production 
and an absolute head production. As an exercise for the cultivation of the 
mixed voice, the student may sing long notes, beginning mezza voce, and 
sending out the tone as strongly as if it were a chest tone. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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Me. moke}lt 


an 


TEMPORA 
MUTANTUR. 


HEN I returned from India after an absence of several years, my 
sister-in-law, Annie, invited me to stay with her at a place or tHe 
south coast called Seacombe. I have always considered Annie 
a remarkable woman. She possesses a capacity for manigyd- 

ment which is nothing short of marvellous. She managed my poor brother 
Arthur in a most masterly way. Since he died—he was killed at Isandula— 
she has continued to manage her five daughters with success on a limiféd 
iheome. On this account I always regarded her-with respect but I gatheréd 
from the concentrated sniffs with which my sister Alice received the announde- 
ment of my intention to accept the invitation that there was matter of — 
gossip concerned with Annie and my nieces. More than this I failed to elicit. 
Alice said she wondered whether I should discover it, but declined to elucidate 
her remark. I went off with my eyes open for a skeleton in the cupboard, 
though remembering at the same time that, as an old bachelor who has been 
fairly successful, I am an object of competition in the family, There isnot a 
branch of it in which I do not possess a godchild. ; 

On my arrival at Seacombe, I was confronted by two damsels, who 
announced themselves as my nieces. They were preposessing damsels, 
especially the younger. The only improvement I could suggest in her was 
that her frock might have been longer. She looked a little gawky. 

As we drove from the station I passed the time of day with them, and 
commented on the weather, and enquired of their mother’s health. They 
answered somewhat monosyllabically, and I noticed that they wore an over- 
loaded appearance. I concluded that they looked more interesting than was 
the fact, till I noticed them signalling to each other with their eyebrows, and 
then the younger, whose name I gathered was Ethel, began after a pause. 
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‘‘Uncle George, we want you to do something for us.” 

‘‘ Something for you?’’ I enquired, somewhat dubiously. My relations 
habitually regard me as an obvious benefactor, but this was a little premature 
and direct. 

‘* Yes—about our ages,’ she answered, 

‘‘ Your ages ?”’ I said, in bewilderment, 

‘‘ Of course Uncle George won't understand, unless you explain,” Marjorie 
interposed. ‘‘ Uncle George, how old were we when you went back to India?” 

‘I’m very sorry,’ I said, but I have so many nieces, and it was eight 
years ago.” 

‘Yes, eight years ago,’ Ethel said, in a melancholy tone. ‘‘ I was nine 
then and Marjorie was eleven. How old ought we to be now ?”’ 

‘* Ig this some confounded arithmetical catch?’ I answered. 

“ No it isn’t,” Ethel went on. ‘ Of course in an ordinary family I should 
be seventeen and Marjorie would be nineteen.” 

“Well,” I said, «I don’t see how you can work it out differently even in 
your family.” 

‘‘ Mother has worked it out differently,” Ethel answered. ‘I'm nearly 
sixteen and Marjorie is seventeen.’ 

‘‘Do you really mean to say,’ I asked in aptomeoment: “that your 
mother is permanently incapable of simple addition ? ’ 

‘‘Qh-no,” Ethel said, ‘‘ she’s capable of most complicated additions.” 

‘‘Do let me explain,’ Marjorie interposed. ‘‘ Mother has always wanted 
us all tc be married. She thinks every girl ought to be married before she’s 
twenty-five, and that’s the limit that men like. So when Ella—she’s our 
eldest sister, you know—got to be twenty-four, Mother stopped her there. 
That's five years ago now. Ella’s been twenty-four ever since. Kitty was 
halted at twenty-two, and Maud at nineteen. So I’ve got to go on wearing 
my hair down my back and Ethel has to go about in short frocks. I am 
seventeen and Ethel is sixteen.”’ 

‘‘ Dear me,” I said with increasing amazement, ‘ can these things be?” 

‘Oh yes,” Marjorie continued, ‘ we never live long in one place, you see, 
and so people don’t count us up.” 

‘‘Sometimes they do,’’ Ethel said grimly. ‘‘ A lady called the other day, 
who knew us somewhere else, and whose daughter used to be the same age 
as Iwas. She asked mother a lot of questions, and she’s always saying now 
that I’m a very fine girl for my age.” 

‘And what do you want me to do ?’ I asked. 

‘We want you to make her move Ella on,” Ethel answered. ‘‘ Ella's got 
so accustomed to being twenty-four that she won’t be anything else.” 

‘And it’s awfully hard luck on us,” Marjorie added, ‘“‘ you see, by the 
time that we're allowed to be older, we shall be too old to enjoy it, and we 
shall feel older still.” 
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‘*Uncle George, we want you to do something for us.” 


‘But how am I to alter the family rate of discount ?” I asked. 

‘‘ We should like you to speak to mother,”’ Ethel said. ‘‘ She’s really very 
tired of the arrangement, and if you advised her strongly she might insist on 
Ella giving way.”’ 

‘* [’m sure mother’s sorry she ever began it,’’ Marjorie added, ‘‘ she never 
was good at arithmetic and she finds it hard always to fix up the dates 
properly when she’s talking. Visitors get quite startled if mother gives a 
jump in the middle of a story. Ella kicks her under the table when she 
makes a mistake, and if the mistake is a bad one she kicks hard.” 

I felt considerable sympathy for the damsels, and promised to do what I 
could for them. When I reached the house, I found Annie as effusive and 
more buxom than ever, and I was introduced to my other nieces. Acquaint- 
ance with Ella did not lessen my sympathy for her youngest sisters. She 
was obviously acidulated by her struggle with time, and she practised a 
languidness which she apparently considered attractive, but which annoyed 
me. Ethel and Marjorie she alluded to as the children, and patronised 
extensively, which led to immediate reprisals. Ethel possessed a repertory 
of retorts ambiguously referring to the vexed question of the family ages, and 
conversation between Ella and herself generally fluttered round this topic. 
I passed a most entertaining evening. 

In the course of the next day or two, I took Annie to task about the 
embezzlement of the youngest girls’ years. I could see that she was much 
annoyed at my discovery, but she managed to choke down her anger, and 
diplomatically discussed: the matter as though she had contrived the whole 
thing from the deepest sense of duty. Her life, she explained, with her 
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means and her numerous daughters had been difficult, and the happiest 
moment of her existence would be when she saw all of them comfortably 
married. Then she would go away and die, the thought of which contingency 
led to the production of her pocket handkerchief. As a mother, however, she 
‘gaid she must do her best for all of them without favouritism, and Ella, as 
the eldest, ought of course to be married first. I ventured to suggest that 
Ella had had a good long innings, and that really Ethel’s frocks were ridicu- 
lously short. She answered that of course I could not understand a mother's 
feelings, and that, if I disapproved of Ethel’s frocks, they must be altered. 
Possibly when they left Seacombe, she would also make an alteration in 
their ages, but at present she could only do as she thought right That was 
the utmost consession which I could obtain, and Ella seemed to have 
committed the family so deeply at Seacombe that any immediate change 
would have led to complications. Ella was apparantly of opinion that a 
deception is useless unless you practise it. I could only advise the youngest 
girls to live in hope, and to raise the standard of revolt on leaving Seacombe. 

Family relations became even more strained after this. When strangers 
were present, Ethel and Marjorie used to entrap their mother into details 
about dates and places which needed all Ella’s tactful imagination to explain 
away. The process of clandestine kicking occurred with what must have been 
for Annie literally painful frequency, and once or twice under stress of conver- 
sation Maud and Kitty became older than Ella. But these were mere minor 
difficulties. At the end of a week events occurred which foreboded a climax. 
Annie had beaten up a covey of young men from the golfing visitors to Sea- 
combe, and out of their number it became apparent that two possessed serious 
intentions. The phenomenon ought to have filled Annie’s soul with jubilation, 
but the fates were indeed perverse. Ella at last had secured an eligible admirer, 
but the other was smitten with Ethel and she evidently liked him. If it had 
even been Marjorie, things would have been simple enough, but Ethel was only 
officially sixteen. Her admirer too—a pleasant young fellow called Howard of 
whom I thoroughly approved—was going abroad in a month or two. The 
difficulties were further increased by the character of Ella’s swain. He was of 
an elderly and punctilious description, just the type of man to sheer off if his 
suspicions were aroused, and if he considered himself inveigled. He was not 
& person whom I should have selected myself. The faces which he made 
and the knots into which he tied his long cadaverous form while playing golf 
would have frightened me, but he appeared to advantage in the Landed 
Gentry, which, with other kindred works, was a part of the family 
impedimenta, and Ella seemed satisfied with him. I began to feel all the 
instincts of a match-making mother as I contemplated the problem, and I 
became quite interested in its solution. 

In a day or two matters took a more tangible shape. I was sitting on a 
sandhill near the sea when young Howard came towards me from the links. 
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He had been playing round alone with a melancholy air, and, as he 
approached, there was a Icok in his eye which boded revelations. 

‘Mr. Inglis,” he began, ‘‘could you spare me a moment or two’s 
conversation on what is to me @ question of some importance ?”’ 

‘With pleasure,” I said, ‘‘ providing it has nothing to do with golf.” 

‘Qh, it’s nothing about golf,” he. continued. ‘‘ You may have noticed, 
perhaps, that—that——” 

“Yes, yes,’ I said, ‘‘ you were going to say something about Ethel?” 

‘‘Yes, I know it’s very obvious,” he added, dejectedly, ‘‘ you see my 
difficulty.” | 

‘‘ Possibly you exaggerate it,’’ I said with inward amusement, ‘‘ what is 
its exact nature?” an 

‘¢ She's only sixteen,” he explained. 

‘© So I’m told,” I said. 

“And I’m going away in a couple of months,” he went on. “What 
ought I to do? Even if she would have me, it wouldn’t be right to get 
engaged to a girl of that age—much less marry her—and by the time I come 
back she may have married some one else ?”’ 

‘* Have you said anything to my niece yet?’’ I asked. 

‘Certainly not,” he said, ‘‘ Mr. Inglis, do you think it right for a man to 
get engaged to a girl of sixteen?” : 

‘I can’t say I do,” I answered, ‘‘ If you ask me as a general principle.” 

‘“‘ But about Miss Ethel ?”’ he asked. 

‘It is certainly, I said, ‘‘ a tough problem for any young man.” 

“ But what would you advise me to do?” he enquired. 

‘‘ Tf I were you,” I said, ‘‘I should consult her mother. She may .help 
you out of the difficulty.” 

‘When I came back to the house in the evening, the young man had had 
an interview with Annie. She was red about the eyes, and Ella encountered 
me with a hostile gaze. Annie sent the latter away, and, when we were 
alone, began in an agitated voice. 

‘‘George, Mr. Howard has been here.”’ 

‘‘T advised him to speak to you,’ I said. 

‘* How could you put me in such a false position? ’’ she asked, with an 
agorieved air. 

‘‘ Really” I protested in some amazement, ‘I scarcely feel responsible for 
the falsity of anybody's position.” 

‘““Tf you had only left things alone, George,” she said, ‘‘ everything would 
have come right. Young people can manage their own affairs for themselves.” 

‘‘ Well, I should never have expected you to say so,” I remarked. ‘TI 
suppose you told him the truth.” 

‘‘How could I?” she said, ‘‘ Poor Ella's happiness would have been 
wrecked.” 
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Then what did you say ?”’ I enquired. 

‘¢T told him that what he had said was so unexpected that I must have 
time to think it over. It was unexpected, you know,” she added apologetically. 

‘A fiction or two, more or less, scarcely matters,’ I suggested. 

‘‘ And I have been thinking it over,” she went on, ‘till I’m nearly mad. 
I must do something.” 

“You certainly must,’ I said, ‘‘but if I were you, I shouldn’t let Ells 
assist me too much in the process of thought.” 

‘‘ Poor Ella,” she answered, ‘‘ you misjudge her, George, indeed you do. 
She feels it all so deeply.” 

‘‘T suppose if Ella had once hooked her admirer—what’s his name—NMr. 
Morgan, you could make a clean breast of the thing to the other young man.” 

‘‘] think,” Annie answered, ‘that if a man once knew what it was to be 
loved by @ good girl like Ella, he would not mind about a year or two.” 

‘‘T should imagine he would have some difficulty in getting loose again,” 
I agreed. ‘‘ Then why don’t you ask him his intentions, and fix it up at once?” 

- “T can’t,” she said, “it’s so very risky. I once tried it with another 
young man and it wasn’t a success. Besides Ella made me promise not to 
do so. It’s a proceeding which naturally jars on a sensitive and delicately- 
minded girl.’’ 

‘¢ Dear me,” I said, ‘‘ that consideration never occurred to me. Then the 
only other possiblé course is to take Mr. Howard into the secret and make 
him promise to keep it.” 

‘‘T can’t do that,"’ she explained. ‘‘ We thought of it already, but it 
would be risking all Ella’s chances. Young men never can keep a secret. 
They always tell some one else in confidence. I had to promise Ella not to 
tell Mr. Howard.”’ 

‘“ Really,” I said, ‘‘I begin to admire Ella.” 

‘‘ Yes,’”’ Annie agreed, ‘‘ she’s a dear good girl. She’s so considerate ’— 

‘‘She certainly seems to have considered everything except her sister,” I 
said. . 

Bthel is very young,” my sister-in-law said, ‘if the worst comes to the 
worst, she will probably have other chances.” 

‘If the worst comes to the worst,’ I answered, ‘‘I shall certainly not 
hold my tongue.”’ 

‘‘ George,”’ she answered strategically, ‘‘ you have, as my guest, been told 
the private affairs of the family, and as a gentleman, I scarcely think you can 
make them public.”’ 

With this diplomatic thrust the interview terminated. During dinner 
there was an atmosphere of brooding hostility which was intensified by a 
moonlight walk with a bevy of men. Mr. Howard and Mr. Morgan were 
among them, and I watched with growing wrath the growing sadness of the 
unfortunate Ethel. The situation was evidently becoming clear to her. 
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The next morning I witnessed another scene in the domesticdrama. I was 
reading the paper in the garden and Ella was there—she liked I think, to keep 
.me in sight—when Ethel came from the house with flushed face and angry 
eyes. 

‘* Billa,’’ she said abruptly, ‘‘ this must cease.”’ 

‘¢ What in the world’s the matter, Ethel? Ella aay innocently. 

‘‘ I will be eighteen,’’ Ethel snapped out. 

‘“T thought you were eighteen,” Ella cooed imperturbably. 

‘You know I am, but nobody else does,” Ethel burst out. 

‘‘Dear me! Nobody else? Ordo you mean somebody else doesn’t? Ella 
enquired. 

‘© T mean what I say, Ethel said passionately. ‘I will be eighteen.’’ 

‘‘ My dear Ethel,’ Ella answered with a motherly air, “ you ought to be 
only too pleased to be as you are. I wish I could be sixteen again.”’ 

‘Very likely,” Ethel retorted. ‘‘ Probably when you're thirty-five you'll 
say you are sixteen, and then the rest of us will have to go into long 
clothes.” 

‘Don’t be impertinent, Ethel,” Ella replied. ‘If you want any change 
in the present arrangement, you’d better speak to mother.” 

‘‘T won’t ask anybody’s leave,’’ Ethel said; ‘I’ve a right to be my own 
age. I’m going to tell people about it.”’ 

‘‘Qh, very well, then tell people, and make yourself ridiculous. Your 
motive will be just as obvious to them as it is to me,” Filla answered, going 
towards the house. | | 

‘‘T’ll make you ridiculous, you—you anachronism,” Ethel ‘rejoined. 

But Ella’s shot had gone home. It was clearly difficult for Ethel to 
enlighten Howard without betraying the motive which actually existed. 
Really it was a very pretty position. 

Poor Ethel threw herself into a chair, and burst out crying. She was 
still erying when Annie and Mr. Morgan came down the garden. Ella 
‘and Marjorie were going up to the links that morning, I remembered. Annie 
went back to the house to fetch Ella, and also, with some apprehension, to 
discover the cause of Ethel’s grief. 

‘“‘Um—ah—”’ he began—it was the usual preface to his remarks—“ your 
niece seems—er—unhappy.”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ I said, ‘‘ she has been a little upset this morning.”’ 

“Um,” he said after a pause, ‘‘she has been looking, to my eyes, some- 
what unhappy lately.” 

‘She has not been very well,’ I answered. ‘‘ This place is relaxing in 
hot weather.” 

‘‘ Yes, relaxing,” he went on. ‘I am by nature an inquisitive man, Mr. 
Inglis, and —er—” 

‘Oh. Ethel’s really all right,’’ I said. 
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‘‘A hint,”’ he continued absent-mindedly. ‘Yes, I think a hint could be 
managed. I have an idea for a hint.” 

I supposed his mind had run off to his own affairs and Ella, and the 
arrival of the latter and Marjorie interrupted our conversation. After their 
departure I again attempted to induce Annie to tell the truth to young 
Howard, but she merely mopped her face with large quantities of eau-de- 
Cologne, and talked at large about the martyrdom of her position. 

After lunch I was smoking peacefully when I was disturbed by the irrup- 
tion of Howard. He was obviously deeply agitated, and I concluded that he 
had come for his ultimatum from Annie. However he at once began, when 
he came into the room. 

‘Was Mrs. Inglis’ husband killed at Isandula ?”’ 

“T believe so,” I said in some surprise. 

‘‘ Aren't you sure ?”’ 

‘‘Of course I am sure,’ I answered. ‘‘ He was my brother.” 

“And that was in 1879 and Ethel’s only sixteen,” he exclaimed melo- 
dramatically. 

‘‘Qh, so you've found it out,’ I said. 

‘‘Found it out? Then it’s true,” he groaned. ‘‘ Mr. Inglis, however 
‘much I love Ethel—of course it’s not her fault—but I couldn’t marry a girl 
with any stain on her, and my people would never hear of it.”’ 

‘‘Good heavens!’ I said. Here was indeed a new development, and I 
only controlled my mirth by a desire to see the climax. 

‘ Tell me it’s not true,” he said. 

‘* How did you find it out?’ I asked, gravely. I was curious to know, 
‘because Arthur’s death as a tell-tale date was carefully excluded from family 
conversation. 

‘‘Morgan told me. I wouldn’t believe it,’’ he groaned. ‘‘I must cancel 
what I said to Mrs. Inglis.’’ 

‘You ought to tell her so,’’ I said, and slipped out of the room to find 
~ Annie in the garden. I left him with his face buried in his hands. 

‘Mr. Howard’s here,’’ I explained to her. He wants to know how it is 
that Arthur was killed in 1879 and Ethel’s only sixteen.” 

‘¢ You or Ethel have been telling him then ?”’ she said, angrily. 

(Qh, no, we haven't,” I answered, ‘‘and you don’t understand. He 
really thinks that Arthur died then, and that that is Ethel’s age.” 

‘Do you mean to. say ?” she exclaimed, aghast. ‘* Who's been 
telling him these dreadful things ?”’ 

‘‘ Mr. Morgan, I believe,” I said with inward glee. 

‘«¢T must see Mr. Howard at once,’’ she burst out. ‘‘I must tell him the 
truth. Oh, how horrible! ”’ 

She rushed off and I sat down and laughed. I should like to have been 
present at the interview, but I should have spoilt it. I could not have kept 
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my countenance, I am afraid. I gathered that the truth had at last come out, 
and that Annie's explanation was satisfactory, for I heard her calling Ethel 
down and then she emerged into the ec She was still aflame with 
indignation. 

‘ George,” she said, ‘yo at once to the links, find Mr. Morgan, ‘and 
convince him of the truth.” 

‘‘ But about Ella?” I ventured to sugeeak. 

‘Ella ?”’ she said, ‘‘she shad never speak again to a man w ho spreads 
these vile scandals. Thrash him, George, thrash him.” 

‘‘ Dear me, I said. ‘* After all there were some grounds 

‘‘Go at once,” she said, ‘or I will go myself.” 

To save this very undesirable proceeding I went at once. I thought there 
must be a mistake somewhere, and really Mr. Morgan had given me such an 
exquisite half hour that my anger was not at boiling point. I found him in 
the club house and asked him to come for a stroll. I set ont lucidly what 
_Howard had said and asked for an explanation. | 

‘‘Um—ah—er,” he said. ‘‘ What avery stupid young man! It was a 
hint and—er—I verrture to think a good hint ” 

‘What do you mean ?”’ I enquired. 

‘‘ A hint—er—about their ages,’’ he said. ‘‘ He was unhappy, and the 
little girl was unhappy, and—er—I did it all for the best.” 

‘‘ Perhaps you would like to hear the truth?” I said. 

“ Um—ah—if you mean that—er—er—the family clock has been put back, 
I think not,’ he said. ‘I have known it for some time.” 

‘Known it for some time ?”’ 

“Yes,” he said. ‘I am,as I told you, Mr. Inglis, by nature an inquisitive 
man; and there was a birthday hook lying about, and I—er—perhaps 
unpardonably—opened it and read it.” 

‘‘Then why in the world didn't you tell Howard that, instead of what you 
did tell him?’ I asked. I remembered the row that had occurred because 
Marjorie left that book about. Ella, I believe, had subsequently burnt it. 

‘*T—er—thought Miss Inglis might be angry if I told him, and I don’t 
want to make Miss Inglisangry. So I resolved onahint. 1 had no idea that 
he would—er—jump to such preposterous conclusions about a lady like Mrs. 
Inglis. I could—er—curse that young man.” 
| ‘‘But there was nothing in the birthday book about Isandula,”’ I said, 

still mystified. 

‘Miss Kitty alluded to that fact,” he answered. ‘‘She is—er—not always 
discreet in her references."' 

‘‘T understand now,” I said. 

‘Do you—er—think that Miss Inglis will ever speak to me again?” he 
asked in a melancholy tone. 

‘Do you want to marry my neice?’ I answered point blank to clear 
things up. 
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‘“‘Of course I do,’ he said. ‘‘ I was—er—a little doubtful till I discovered 
she was a suitable age. I am a somewhat elderly man, Mr, Inglis.”’ 

‘Then if I were you, I observed, ‘‘I should propose to her before she 
goes home again. Otherwise there may be difficulties,” 

‘* Um—ah—I don’t want to be hasty,” he said. 

“You've put your foot in it and you'd better get it out again,” I said. 

“ Um—ah—curse that young man,” he said. “If you took Miss 
Marjorie home at once, I should be obliged.” 

I did as he asked me, and on my return I explained the occurrence to Annie, 
She reserved judgment. If Ella returned engaged to him, she was prepared 
to welcome him as a son-in-law. If not, she wanted his head on a charger. 
Fortunately the former contingency occurred, for during their walk home he 
managed to er—um out his feclings, and under the egis of Ella’s proprietor- 
ship he was safe. ; 

Ella and Ethel were married at the end of the year, Annie took the rest 
of them abroad for a year or two for change of iar. 
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EFT wheel! ‘alt! s’lute!” said the sergeant, and Private Roche 
obeyed the orders with all the smartness born of long practice. 
‘As Roche is our hero, and afterwards became a ruler of men, it 
may be as well to give some description of his former life. 

His earliest recollections were of a broad barrack square, where he used 
to spend the delightful summer evenings running after cricket balls, while 
the men were playing at a net, and then following the fifes and drums at 
‘Retreat!’ He had for a long time lived in barracks, for his father was an 
Irish sergeant, and probably as smart a soldier as there was in the regiment. 
His mother was the daughter of a former colour-sergeant ; so that between. 
the two, Dickie Roche knew the regimental tradition in and out as well as 
he knew the way to his own bed. He could have taught the recruits the 
bugle-calls, had he been allowed to seek their society; he knew more drill 
than any boy at the depot; and he could march with almost as much 
swagger as the band-sergeant, which was no mean accomplishment. The 
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regiment in his youth had been his whole world, and the greatest 
‘achievement of his early days was when he held the colonel’s horse, while 
that great man (who was rather nervous about riding it) went into the 
-anteroom to take a slight refreshment before starting. Never had Dickie 
been so honoured as while clinging to that weedy chestnut charger! A 
‘strange triumph for one who was afterwards destined to be a prime 
minister ! 

These were the recollections of his childhood ; but the scene in which 
‘this story first finds him occurred some ten years later, in a smal] narrow 
room at a certain tropical station, the name of which we shall not mention 
‘for fear the incident should be recognised and the honour of a certain 
‘regiment impugned. Behind a narrow table on which are numerous papers 
‘sits the Major, thin, grey-haired, and dignified. In front of him are four 
amen, together with Roche, who is a prisoner brought up for punishment. 

‘‘ Roche, you are brought up for disobeying an order again,’’ says the 
Major with official dignity, though he spoke, in reality, more in sorrow than 
anger. ‘‘ You are continually here because you won’t control your temper, 
180, a8 you refuse to take warning, I must sentence you to——” 

What sentence he would have passed has never been known, for at that 
moment a storm of shouts and a noise of trampling and scuffling arose out- 
side. As he raised his head the door burst open, and two men in grey shirt 
sleeves dashed into the room. They were men belonging to another 
cegiment in the camp, and it was evident from their wild excitement, and 
from the fighting outside, that the heat or some long brooded on grievance 
had proved too much for the British soldier, and that there was a mutiny 
on a small scale in the camp. The men hesitated for a moment, but then, 
gathering themselves together, they made a simultaneous rush at the Major. 
That hesitation, however, saved him, for in two steps Roche was beside 
them and had levelled the first man with a clever blow behind the ear, and 
in another moment he was kneeling on the chest of the second intruder, 
‘with one hand on his throat. It was all done in a flash, before the officer 
had even had time to rise from his chair. Then the sergeant and two 
corporals rushed in and cleared the fallen assailants out of the room, and 
the affair was ended. Throughout the whole scene the Major had sat 
entirely unmoved until he saw both men overpowered. Then he spoke. 

‘‘ Take both those men to the guard-room, Sergeant Baines.”’ 

‘* Yes, sir.” 

“ Now, as for you, Roche,’ he said, turning to our hero, with a com- 
posure which was really magnificent, ‘‘you appear to have the honour of 
the regiment at heart ; but you must learn to take in silence what's said to 
you by your superior officer. Admonished.”’ 

“S’lute, left turn, left wheel, quick march,” said the sergeant, and 
Roche marched off, having escaped by 8 miracle, for ‘‘ Admonished ” 
carries no punishment and no entry against the name of the prisoner. 
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That afternoon Roche was walking with two friends of his, and one of: 
them, whose character was none too good, seemed rather inclined to jeer at 
him for his conduct that morning. 

_ “What made you go for to do it, Dick?” he asked, ‘‘ standin’ up for 
the Major, after ’im givin’ you cells and C.B. for nothin’ time and again.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” replied Roche doubtfully, ‘‘I don’t care much. 
about the Mejor; but what I reckon is that we ain’t goin’ to ’ave ourselves. 
nor our orficers ragged by the bloomin’ 200th; nor by any other regiment 
neither, slong as I can help it.” 

“Gurr on,” replied his friend. 

In the evening the Major was discussing the episode in the ante-room. 

‘* Well,’ he said, ‘‘ there’s no doubt those 200th fellows are a d——d. 
insubordinate lot ; but it was rather fine of that fellow Roche to stick up for: 
me, when I’ve had to drop on him time after time, and was just going to- 
have given him something pretty considerable too.”’ | 

‘It certainly was, a very fine thing,’ said several of the junior officers. 

‘* He’s an awfally smart chap,” said one of the subs., ‘‘and a good 
shot.”’ 

** Not like you then,” growled his captain, and the matter dropped. 

There was certainly something almost pathetic in Roche's life; he had. 
been dogged wherever he went by the demon of an irrepressible temper ; his. 
otherwise good-looking face was spoilt by the passionate lines about the 
mouth, and his otherwise promising career had been wrecked by outbursts 
of violence which he seemed physically unable to control; at the age of 
sixteen he had left the house of his uncle, who was then gamekeeper on a 
large estate in Wales ; he had been obliged to leave, having nearly killed a 
boy in the village with whom he had fought. Owing to his natural acuteness. 
and bright appearance he had succeeded in getting a clerkship in a small 
office in London, and had spent two years of hopeless drudgery, going from. 
one office to another without success ; his masters, while acknowledging his 
intelligence and perseverance, looked upon him as a kind of savage ; his. 
fellow clerks at first laughed at him and then hated him silently. So that. 
in spite of his having acquired a really good business education by means of 
evening classes, he gradually found himself sinking lower and lower until at 
last there was nothing left for him but to enlist or ‘‘go on the tramp.’ He- 
enlisted, and in a year was the smartest man in his company, but his old 
enemy still clung to him, as we have already seen; he was not a success. 
and was never likely to become anything more than a private; and when, 
one day, the government suddenly ordered his regiment to South Africa, of’ 
all the thousand men who made up the full strength of the regiment abroad. 
there was probably not one so glad to go as Roche. 

_ It was here that the crisis of his life came upon him,—unawares, as it 
does to most of us. He had become soured and morose owing to his 
failure ; man after man of his contemporaries who were not half such good. 
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soldiers as himself had been promoted and he constantly refused to obey 
them, saying openly that they were no better than he was; moreover he had 
taken at times to drinking, and was therefore constantly in trouble; he was 
‘a marked man, and the most unfortunate part of the whole thing was that 
he had picked up one or two undesirable acquaintances, foremost amongst 
‘whom were ‘‘ Dandy’’ Mullins, a young colonist, and a lady of slight 
‘reputation, commonly known as ‘‘ Maudie,’ to whose shanty he often went 
for drink, and whose attentions he gradually monopolised by the simple 
expedient of challenging all rivals to fight, a method Maudie secretly 
favoured, and in which Roche invariably got the best of it. 

It was upon a day when he had been let out from doing forty-eight hours 
“cells,” and was feeling more than usually inclined to revenge himself on 
the world, that he met his friend ‘‘ Dandy’’ and another man, and they 
‘adjourned together to a neighbouring gin-shop, where they spent most of 
the afternoon in stupefying themselves with bad liquor and smoke. By 
-degrees Dandy, for private reasons of his own, began to hint more and more 
broadly that since Koche’s enforced absence, the fair Maudie had ‘“‘ took on 
witl an Africander chap, called Vander-Wendt, or some name like it.”’ 

‘‘ Oh, she ’as, ’as she ?”’ said Roche, rising to the bait. 

‘* Yes, she has,” returned the colonist ; ‘‘ and, what’s more, he’s a better 
‘man than you, by a longish chalk.” 

‘* Oh, that’s wot you think, do yer?’’ retorted Roche, flushing with rage, 
“well, any’ow, you ain’t a better man than me, you dandified son of a 
South African savage, air you ?”’ 

The Colonial gave him no direct answer, but replied evasively, ‘‘ Well, 
anyhow, he's a richer man than you are, and that’s all that Maudie thinks 
-of.” He was pining to get up a quarrel between Roche and the Afrikander, 
for whichever got the best of it, it would be one man out of his way. 

‘I’m not the only one that says that,” he continued. 

‘‘ Who else says so ?’’ asked Roche, savagely. 

‘‘ Why, Miss Maudie herself,” returned Dandy, grinning. 

Roche said nothing, but his next glass was filled with neat spirit. It 
was @ sign that he meant ‘to pull himself together,” and when he pulled 
himself together ‘‘it took a good man to stand before him,’’ his friends 
said. Then he put his glass down with a bang on the counter. 

‘‘T reckon Tl settle up with that Dutchman once and for all,” he 
muttered ; ‘‘ better man or not ’e’s got to prove it before he comes near 
Maudie, and I’m going to see her now, this moment,” and without another 
word he lurched through the doorway and went off towards the zinc-roofed 
shanty occupied by Maudie, followed at a judicious distance by his two 
friends. Dandy felt that evening that he had not lived in vain, and was 
confirmed in this belief as they drew near to their destination, for he could 
hear the dulcet tones of a well-known Dutch yodelling chorus proceeding 
from the window under the zinc roof. 
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Now I'll be goin’, for it is gettin’ late, 

And Maudee is waitin’ at the garden gate. 
Maudeeg, tripli-ee, tripli-ee, 
Maudee, tripli-ee, deroo. 

As the last two yodelling notes struck on Roche’s ears he quickened his 
pace perceptibly, and his gait, which had been a kind of rolling shamble, 
became an exaggerated military swagger; he sent the door flying open with 
& vigorous kick and dashed into the inner room. Maudie was sitting with 
one arm about the neck of the tall Afrikander ; his left arm was round her 
waist ; and as Roche saw their eyes meet, he swore an oath which made 
them start back from one another as if a ghost had appeared in the 
air between them. Roche, who had drunk enough to be reckless, but not 
to stupefy him, looked at them gravely for a second or two, and the lines 
about his mouth became deeper as the corners of the tightly pressed lips 
curved downwards; then he brought his fist down on the table, and shouted 
thickly for his two friends, who hustled each other forward to answer the 
summons. As the first one came in, Roche suddenly grabbed at his belt 
and seized his revolver ; Dandy always carried a revolver—a good many 
people did in those early days. 

‘Hold on there,’’ said Dandy; ‘‘ give him a chance; don’t fire at an 
unarmed man.” 

‘Oh, he’ll get fair play enough,” remarked Roche, sardonically ; ‘‘ never 
you fear. Why, he’s got one in his belt,’ he remarked, looking at the 
Afrikander. | 

Here, however, Miss Maudie began to recover her presence of mind. 
She was not a lady of much refinement, so she didn’t scream, as she knew 
it would have been useless; neither had she learnt to faint. Her 
accomplishments were of a practical nature, and she was always ready to 
fight like a tiger for the man of her choice. Now, therefore, she threw 
herself tooth and nail on to Roche, scratching, biting, and kicking like a 
fiend incarnate. Most men would have dreaded the onslaught, and probably 
retired before it in very quick time; but Roche was a seasoned customer, 
and besides that, one of the strongest men in his regiment, so in almost 
half a minute the unfortunate Maudie went head over heels out of the house, 
propelled by a vigorous push—not a blow—and the door was banged behind 
her. 

‘* Now,” said Roche, ‘‘ Come on.”’ 

Vander Wendt was no coward, though he had not moved while his 
young lady was defending him; he admired her for it, but considered 
woman’s fighting as merely a temporary pastime which would lead to 
nothing serious. 

‘Is it shooting you mean ?” he asked. 

‘“‘ Certainly,” said Roche, ‘like this.’ And he began pulling off his 
belt. ‘‘’Ere, you two,” he continued, ‘‘’old out this belt tight.” . 
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“I’m blowed if I will,’ said Dandy’s friend; and it was a plucky 
speech, for he was unarmed. 

‘‘ Then don’t,” replied Roche, and he buckfed one end of it on to the 
chair while Dandy pulled it out tight by the other end. 

‘‘ Now, come on, me bhoy,”’ said Roche, relapsing into the brogue of 
his father, as he did in moments of excitement, ‘‘ come on—across the belt 
it is,” and he leant over the belt and seized his enemy’s left hand in his 
own. ‘‘ Look, look, look at the coward,” he cried exultingly, as he saw 8 
momentary nervousness sweep over the Afrikander’s features. There they 
stood for a moment with the narrow line of belt between them, each revolver 
against the other’s breast and their left hands clasped across the centre as 
if in friendship. 

‘‘Give the word—you, Dandy,”’ said Roche to his friend. 

‘* Ready—present—FIRE !” shouted the man, but as he spoke the last 
word Roche, by a sudden wrench upwards, dashed their clasped left hands 
against his opponent’s revolver, whose bullet flew wide; his own was 
straight and true, and his man fell across the scarf with the blood spouting 
from his back. | 

A few hours after this deed, which can only be called a murder of 2 
particularly brutal kind, Roche, in a rough suit of clothes that he had 
succeeded in acquiring, was making his way norlhwards. After two months 
of almost unspeakable hardships he was fortunate enough to come across an 
English speaking native, who answered to the euphonious name of 
‘‘ Diamond,” and offered to be his guide to the interior. Then Roche— 
who, like many others, was in reality nothing but a half-tamed animal— 
left his failures and his crimes behind him, and entered on a course of 
extraordinary successes. He fled from civilisation for ever. 


Il. 


Civilization has no room for a poor man who, like Roche, is by nature 
unfitted for working amongst his fellows; such men therefore may 
either turn Anarchist, and fight against Society which is crushing them, or 
may flee to some place where civilization is not the governing power. 
In India there still are, and amongst the Kaffirs there were formerly, many 
such unfortunates ; and it is said that his late Majesty, King Lo Bengula, 
entertained some eight or ten refugees at his court. 

The potentate to whom Roche was led by his guide Diamond, was the 
King of Gasa, which is a land still to be found on the map, north-east of 
Zululand. He was a bloated old nigger, who rejoiced in the euphonious 
name of Umzila, and held his court under a tall gum tree in front of the 
royal hut. He received Roche courteously enough, asked him several 
questions, and appeared well pleased when our hero told him that he was a 
trained soldicr, and that he would willingly do all he could to get rifles for 
his army. Roche accepted the proffered royal hospitality, and sat for two 
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‘* Ready—Present—FIRE !” 
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hours eating dried meat, while the king’s chosen advisers looked at him with 
cousiderable dislike, already scenting a rival. Once only did he stop eating 
for a few moments, and then he saw his friend Diamond making furious 
signs to him to continue; for to stop eating is tantamount to refusing the 
royal hospitality, which means a declaration of enmity. At his later 
interviews Roche wae usually attended by a dog, to whom he could 
surreptitiously throw the tougher pieces that fell to his lot. 


And now began a long and successful struggle upwards; he had not 
been in the country a week before he saw the only true road to royal favour, 
and at once started along it. In those days the army of Gasa was composed 
of several regiments of wild men, whose sole uniform consisted of feathers 
in their heads and goat skins and blue gnu tails hanging about their black 
bodies; they were armed with shield and spear, but didn’t possess a 
hundred rifles between them, for they were far behind the Zulus, who had 
some thousands of firearms. Here was an opportunity, and Roche promptly 
seized it. He got leave to drill a regiment of 300 natives in European 
fashion, and persuaded the king to send men carrying ivory or skins or 
even driving cattle towards the coast wherewith to g2t guns and ammuni- 
tion, s0 that by slow degrees he succeeded in establishing a small, trickling 
trade in firearms, avoiding the English as far as possible and bartering with 
Dutch, Portuguese, or Zulus. He worked indefatigably day after day, and 
fortune favoured him; it happened at that time that the French had made 
a change in their army rifles, and that our own Sniders had given place to 
Martinis, so that Roche was able to acquire the cast-off pattern at a cheap 
rate without any great difficulty. | 

Presently he had another success ; he managed to bribe a rascally Boer 
to sell him over fifty of the Dutch muzzle-loading ‘‘ roers,” which they 
used in their desperate struggles with the Zulus and other native races. 
In these transactions he spared no pains to ensure success, and even risked 
his life once or twice by going southward in the character of an English 
trader. 

In fact, at the end of fifteen months, Roche had made enemies of more 
than half the Indunas in the army; but he was now in command of four 
drilled companies in which each man carried a gun or rifle, with a bayonet, 
or a good substitute for one, on the end of it. 

So Roche, the outlaw, who had never yet been able to govern himself, 
was now formally invested by the king with powers of life and death over 
some three hundred men. It was his first great success in life, and the 
elation which filled him was almost pathetic in its extravagance. He 
insisted on being addretsed as ‘‘ Colonel’’ Roche, and distributed com- 
missions amongst the most promising of his recruits. Half-naked savages 
went about as ‘ captains” or ‘‘ subalterns;” the bloated old king himself 


he named the ‘“‘ commander-in-chief,”’ and by an occasional slip would refer 
to him as ‘‘ the duke.”’ 
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Then the conservative Indunas felt it was time to speak; so some of 
them went to the king, and tol him tLat ‘‘ the new ideas were foolishness, 
and the new drilling was but the play ot children,” and that particularly 
stupid old man was inclined to believe them. 

But when the Matabele made a raid on a border kraal, and threw flaming 
spears on to the roofs and into the bodies of the King of Gasa’s subjects, 
Colonel Roche and his regiment fired some steady section volleys at them 
and sent them back with a loss of nearly three hundred men, in recognition 
‘of which services he received a golden ring that the king had been given 
some years before by a white man, and he became henceforth an acknow- 
ledged power at court. 

Thus two years of success passed over his head, and then his old 
enemy—ncw the disturber of all his dreams—attacked him again. He had 
another brush with Civilisation. a 

One day, as he was standing in front of a squad of some twenty half- 
naked recruits, a slave came running up to him in hot haste. 

‘‘ The King wants you,” he said in native dialect. 

‘Tell him to wait,’’ said Roche carelessly in the same language. He 
had a good idea of letting everyone know his importance. 

‘“‘ He bade me tell you to come at once,”’ replied the man. 

“Get out of my sight, you black dog,’’ shouted Roche in a rage; but 
secretly he was uneasy, for he saw there was something amiss, and he was 
not accustomed to be sent for like this. So he walked quickly towards the 
royal hut, where he found his Majesty surrounded by a large crowd of old 
advisers and an outer ring of young warriors. Before him stood two white 
men, evidently, Roche thought, English explorers, of the sturdy pioneer 
type, hardy, loose-shouldered, and sunburnt, whose appearance was more 
picturesque perhaps than civilised, owing to the extraordinarily filthy 
condition of their clothes. Now the explorer, he knew, is merely the thin 
end of the wedge, who will soon grow into a white settlement, and will 
later on clamour for the conquest of the whole country, so he at once 
decided that they should not bring their friends into the country while he 
could prevent it. As he strode angrily into the middle of the assembly the 
crowd fell back about him, and the King spoke. 

‘These men,” he said, ‘‘have sent the white heifer of peace before 
their face, and they ask permission to ride over my country hunting and 
shooting where they will, and they promise the friendship of the white men 
to our nation if I let them go.” 

Roche said nothing, he was examining the white men and was inwardly 
convinced that they were men of business and not of sport; but suddenly 
the King bent forward and beckoned him into the inner circle of his older 
advisers. 

““TIf I grant them permission,’’ he continued, in a lower tone, “‘ they will 
give me five hundred rifles.” 
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This confirmed Roche in his suspicions. ‘‘Give them no permission,’ 
he growled. 

‘* Yet five hundred rifles is a great gift,’’ returned the King. 

‘Tt will not be for your good,’’ replied Roche, ‘‘ Of that I am certain.” 

King Umzila seemed disappointed; he waived back the outer circle of 
young warriors and turned to his council of advisers. 

‘‘ What say you, Umbhopa?”’ he asked of the oldest. 

‘‘These matters of state are too hard for me in my old age,’’ replied 
Umbhopa; he wanted to see which way the tide was turning before finally 
committing himself to any advice. 

‘‘ The word of two white men is surely better than the word of one,” 
said one of the Indunas boldly, and a hum of applause went round the 
council, for there were many there who hated Roche. 

‘“‘Tf they have five hundred rifles, O King,” suggested another, “ it is 
certain that they have at the least five hundred men,—one to put behind 
each rifle. How dare. we offend such a powerful peaple ?” 

At this crafty speech distinct signs of approval were visible in every face. 
It was evident that a large party of the council didn’t care one jot whether 
the white men were granted their permission or not, but were anxious to 
discredit Roche once and for all as an adviser. A series of veiled attacks on 
him began to fall thick and fast from almost every pair of lips. It was 
evidently a duel between him and the large majority of the council; so 
Roche, ever ready for the fray, cleared his throat and began. 

‘‘ These men, O King,’ he said, ‘‘ are nothing better than spies, who are 
come hither to ruin you. Have not the white men made slaves of the 
Kaffirs, the Basutos, and many others? I tell you that even now they 
think of making you slaves, and their hand is already open to grasp 
Zululand.” 

‘‘Tt is not true,” interrupted Umbhopa. 

‘‘It is true,” returned Roche; ‘‘ when they come northwards in their 
thousands they will despoil you of all you have.’’ Here, unfortunately, he 
had spoken loudly in his anger, and one of the two strangers who was 
evidently the guide and understood the dialect, advanced with raised hands 
and interrupted him. 

‘* Tt is a lie,” he gaid, in Kaffir. 

‘¢Tt is not a lie,” retorted Roche; ‘‘ you are spies, and you know it.” 

‘‘ Hear me, my lord the King,’’ said the other obsequiously, ‘‘ this man 
fears that if we come into the land we shall destroy his power and send him 
away. He has turned his back on his own people and will make you their 
enemy, for he fears white men.” 

‘Tf he thinks I fear him, let him prove it with shield and spear,” 
returned Roche passionately, and at these bold words the young warriors 
clashed their shields together in applause; but old Umzila sat still with 
his right hand leaning on his staff, thinking deeply. Suddenly he arose, 
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and, with a commanding gesture, waved the white men back out of earshot, 
and Roche, to his great anger, felt himself condemned to go with his two 
white enemies, while his black rivals got complete possession of the royal 
ear. As he was still ruminating over this, the second stranger, a lean- 
looking American, strolled towards him and said with perfect calmness— 

** Say, what’s your game here? ”’ 

‘‘T ain’t got no bloomin’ game, except to stand and fall with the King,” 
replied Roche. 

‘‘ Well, now, look here. Two thousand dollars is a good sum to earn, 
isn’t it?’ asked the American tentatively. 

‘‘What’s the good of money to me,” asked Roche, ‘‘ when there’s 
nothing I want to buy ?”’ 

‘Well, maybe it’s a free pardon you want for robbery, or murder, or some 
other little escapade,’’ retorted the other sarcastically ; but then, suddenly 
changing his tone, he added seriously, ‘‘ Waal, we might manage to pay 
your fare to America, with a bit over, and get you an introduction to a sound 
financier, so as to start life again, if you would help us in this little matter.” 

‘** Much obliged, but I’m suited here,” replied Roche, grinning. 

‘** Oh,” said the other, scrutinising him closely, ‘‘ you’ve been here 
some six months I should reckon—not had time to get sick of it yet; gota 
bit played out at soldiering, perhaps, too much C.B. and shot drill. Say, 
Frank, d’ye know of any soldier who’s been missing about six months 
and daren’t never look at a white face again ?”’ 

At that moment one of the chiefs suddenly shouted to them to return, 
so they broke off their private discussion, for which Roche was not sorry, 
and hastened back toward the throne. Roche took his place at the King’s 
left hand, while his opponents stood opposite him. King Umzila then 
arose trom his seat, and, in spite of his bloated appearance and thick-lipped 
sensual face, there was a certain dignity about him as he spoke. 

“Jt is hard,” he said, ‘‘ for us to know the hearts of the white men, 
if they are our friends or our enemies. Let them therefore speak again.” 

‘We are the King’s friends,” began the spokesman. 

‘*'You have come,” interrupted Roche, “to take the King’s land and 
his wives, and to make him a slave. That is your friendship.” And then 
recriminations broke out again, Roche protesting turiously as a man will 
who feels his life probably depends on succéss, the explorers struggling for 
money and credit, and the old King wavering between the two. At last the 
trader thought he would try a new line of argument. 

‘* Listen,’ he said, ‘‘I have seen in the kraal the spoils of Zulu 
warriors,” (these were trophies won from the Matabele by Roche) ‘“ plumes, 
shields, and spears taken in battle. Will the King have revenge on his 
enemies? Even now the white men are marching into Zululand; those 
who are their friends will have no small share in the land, and cattle, and 
women of their enemies.” 
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Then at last Roche sprang forward with triumph in his eye. 
.‘“Umbhopa, have I spoken true words or false?” he shouted, as he saw a 
look of anger in the King’s face. Umzila had drawn himeelf up with ill- 
suppressed rage in every feature, and now he at last gave his momentous 
decision. 

‘You strangers have come,’ he said, ‘‘as friends into this land, 
sending the white heifer before you; therefore yon shall depart in safety. 
But I see now the evil of your hearts. I know how the white men, while 
they were yet weak, went peaceably amongst the Zulus, and brought gifts. 
But now that they are strong they seek to destroy them—though the Zulus 
have done them no harm—even as you would one day destroy me. This, 
then, is my answer: I, Umzila, son of Manikoos, am a Zulu of the Amazulu 
in heart and in blood. When the great King Chaka had made the Amazulu 
he sent one army northwards, who conquered the Mashonas and are to-day 
the Matabele; he sent another army under Manikoos, my father, who 
conquered the white men of Sofala, and won the kingdom of Gasa for 
himself. And though the Matabele have taken Mashona women and forget 
their Zulu blood, yet I and my people are still of the old stock, bone of 
their bone and flesh of their flesh, This time, therefore, go in peace, but 
come no more to my people with lying words in your mouths.” 

Roche had never seen the old man so much moved ; he swayed from one 
- side to the other waving his stick, and his councillors began sneaking away 
secretly from the council tree, the white men quickly harnessed their 
waggons and started to treck southwards, and as for Roche himself he 
retired to his hut and rested after the fatigue of the day, but in the evening 
he heard yells coming from the tree of council. 

‘¢ What is the shouting ?’’ he asked of a man who was passing. 

‘‘ Certain of the King’s councillors are being put to death,” said the 
man, grimly. 

Roche smiled to himself, and knew he would never again be troubled by 
Umbhopa or his friends. 

From that day he was left undisputed master of the situation ; he was the 
King’s most trusted adviser in all matters of war or peace, and, from having 
been a mere colonel in the army, he now began to reter to himself as ‘‘ the 
Prime Minister ;” and though it may seem a somewhat barren title to be 
prime minister of a barbarous people, yet one cannot forget that the 
country over which he ruled was probably bigger than England, and had 
been powerful enough to prevent the Portuguese from ever penetrating 
beyond their sea coast settlements. It has played its tiny part in the 
world’s history, and Roche helped to play it, so no man is great enough to 
despise him. 

He was naturally a hard-headed, practical man, but he now became 
something more than this; his soul was filled with ambitious projects, and 
he dreamt of future greatness. If only civilization would let him alone just 
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for ten years longer! In that time he hoped to have an army of ten 
thousand trained and well-armed soldiers; with these he would easily 
conquer the Matabele and other outlying tribes; he would form an army of 
a hundred thousand men perhaps, and the Boers would ke only too glad to 
become his friends. In this way he could arm his soldiers, and then !— 
then perhaps, when the English did come, he would be strong enough to 
make his own terms with them, or to send them home again if they asked 
too much. | 

His immediate difficulty was the fact that the old King Umzila was quite 
determined upon sending a detachment to help the Zulus, whose victory he 
considered certain. It took all Roche’s eloquence to convert him to the ten 
years’ peace: after his recent successes over the Matabele, the king wished 
to display his troops to their brothers the Zulus, and urged that it would be 
good that- they should have an opportunity of learning ‘‘ how the white men 
fought.” 

For over a month Roche argued with him, and then finally agreed on a 
compromise. It was arranged that the prime minister should go with some 
ten or twelve of his officers, as a kind of peaceable mission to the Zulus, to 
assure them of the sympathy and moral support of the King of Gasa. At 
the same time, Roche was to let his followers see as much of the fighting as 
possible, by way of education, and was to lose no chance of picking up 
anything that could be of any future advantage. He was empowered to buy 
‘from the Zulus any arms or ammunition they were willing to sell; and was 
to lose no opportunity of plundering the English if possible. | 

On these terms Roche agreed to go; and after five days of marching 
and inquiries, he was fortunate enough to come on a band of Zulus of the 
Undi regiment, who exchanged greetings with them, and told them they 
were advancing with an impi of nearly 20,000 men to meet the English and 
sweep them back to their own country. The tall black warriors, with their 
long plumes and the shields that covered them from chin to knee, looked 
with surprise at the ten men who marched behind Roche, with sloped 
rifles, in the European manner, but as the tribes were friendly they 
allowed them to come down with them from the heights on which they had 
met, and at the end of the second day they all encamped within sight of 
the English outposts. It was Roche’s first glimpse of an English soldier for 
over two years, and it made him feel rather peculiar, He took his men 
on about a mile in front of the Zulus, and succeeded in slipping through 
the long grasses until he got almost between the outposts and the camp, 
so that he was within hearing of everything that went on. There he lay 
down watching the English, as thousands of others were doing that night. 

As the sun set, it lit up the tall, dark rock of Isandlwana, that stood 
boldly out behind the camp, and the whole atmosphere wore an extra- 
ordinarily peaceful aspect—far too peaceful for the work there was on hand. 
Even Roche had a vague sentiment of this. As the darkness came down 
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and the camp fires began to flicker, an overwhelming sense of memory came 
over him, which is perhaps the saddest thing on earth. He remembered 
the old days of his soldiering, and what cheery fellows he had known in his 
company. Then suddenly the bugle rang out through the quiet air. 
‘* Lights out,” said Roche to himself, “lights out, by Gawd, and I ‘aven’t 
even the right to obey orders. Swelp me, I’d give a good deal just to be 
back there again, on parade of a mornin’, bein’ slanged at by some baby 
lallytap as isn’t 18 years old, and doesn’t know no more about soldierin’ 
than an infant. No matter, I'd give a tidy bit even for that, swelp me.” 
The fact was that it may be better to reign in hell than to serve in heaven ; 
yet, oh! how inexpressibly weary it becomes when one gets to despise one’s 
‘surroundings ! 

All was quiet that night, but on the following morning, early, there was 
a commotion in the English camp, and Roche could see the dark figures of 
mounted troopers riding in. ‘‘ Some five or six ’undred, I should say,”’ he 
remarked to himself; ‘‘ I reckon these Zulu fellows will get a fair doin’ up 
to-day.” 

The Zulus, however, had now been seen by the outposts, and messengers 
were galloping to and fro from the camp, so Roche began to improve the 
occasion by lecturing his ten companions on the absolute absurdity of their 
attacking so large a force of white men. 

‘The Zulus no fight to-day, sah,’’ remarked one of them. Roche had 
taught them a little English, for aonen he could speak their language he 
heartily despised it. 

‘No, I don’t suppose they will fight,” said he, ‘‘ and it’s just about as 
well for them if they don’t,” and with that he relapsed into thought and 
spoke no more for the next half-hour, till suddenly his attention was 
aroused by an exclamation of interest from his other followers who were 
watching the English camp. The mounted troopers were advancing to 
reconnoitre, and Roche saw it was time for him to move unless he meant 
to be ridden over. 

‘* Fall in,” he said in a whisper, and his ten men fell in as smartly as 
if they had been soldiers of the Queen. Then, on the word of command, 
they moved off at a quick double, taking advantage of every bit of cover to 
avoid detection. At last they got to a safe spot, halted, and lay down to 
watch. Behind them, to their left, the mounted Basutos (for it was they) 
were advancing under the leadership of an English officer as quickly as they 
could through the long grass. For the first thousand yards or so they went 
with a confident swing, but as they got farther from the camp they began to 
look about them warily, as if expecting to see the enemy. Gradually they 
came in line with the place where Roche was lying hidden, and as they 
passed on he craned his head upwards and looked longingly after them. 

‘If they go much further your Zulus will ’ave to fight, whether they 
‘want it or not,’’ he observed, and a shade of anxiety passed over his face. 
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He was now standing up, shading his eyes with one hand and watching so 
intently that he didn’t notice the various companies of infantry that had 
left the camp and were beginnmg to dot the plain. ‘‘ Now, now,’ he 
muttered, ‘‘ my Gawd, what’s come over trem, they’re riding right on top 
of the Umcityu regiment, and ain’t never seen them yet.’’ It certainly 
seemed almost incredible, but the Basutos were riding innocently forward 
within two or three hundred yards of where the leading Zulu regiment lay 
hidden. Suddenly they stopped, and a puff of smoke darted out from the 
grass in front of them ; a second later the answering crackle of the carbines 
was borne down on the wind, followed by a tremendous Zulu yell. The 
four or five hundred Basuto troopers had turned their horses’ heads and 
were riding for their lives, while the whole Zulu host of some 20,000 men 
seemed to have risen from the grass and to be charging. 

‘‘A pretty poor reconnaissance,” said Roche: he was a commanding 
officer, and felt disposed to criticise. 

The Zulus, however, made no long attempt to catch up the Basuto 
horsemen, and the latter escaped without loss. Then, with great precision, 
the black warriors ranged themselves in the traditional half-moon formation, 
with the flanks well in front of the centre, and began a slow systematic 
advance, keeping as far as possible under cover. And there was something 
splendid in the long, silent semi-circle of plumed warriors, covering nearly 
three-quarters of a mile in length, and moving with the precision of 
veterans ; there was a look of power about it which stirred the blood. 

‘* Company,—volleys ; ready !’’ shouted a clear English voice within 
about a hundred yards of Roche, and so near did it sound that involuntarily 
he came to the ‘‘ ready” position—‘ at the enemy in front,—at a thousand 
yards,’ and the men fumbled with their sights. ‘‘ Pre-sent !—Frre!” and 
the volley rang out crisp and short as if one man had fired. 

‘‘There,’’ said Roche, contemptuously, to his staff, ‘when you can fire 
as good a volley as that there’ll be some ’opes for you.”’ . 

In another moment two guns were brought up, unlimbered, and 
opened fire. They made splendid practice. Roche could see their shells: 
cutting lines through the advancing warriors, while the Martini bullets were 
bringing them down by scores. Yet nothing seemed to stop the brave black 
line; as each man fell another took his place. Gradually they came nearer 
and nearer, the range of firing became less and less; nine hundred—eight 
hundred—seven hundred—six hundred yards; and all the time the wings 
were closing further and further round the scattered English companies. 

Roche was by this time almost mad with anxiety, and his companions 
began to look at him with a surprised expression, for he had taught them to 
believe in the invincibility of the English, and it had never occurred to them 
to doubt him. Suddenly the company opposite them began to retire, and 
the movement was beautifully carried out. First, the right half company, 
sections 1 and 2, retired, while the remaining two sections kept firing crisp 
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and regular volleys at the advancing enemy ; then sections 3 and 4 followed 
suit. The regularity of their movements shed a sort of gleam of success 
over the inability to hold their own. 

‘“‘There,”’ said Roche, triumphantly, ‘‘ there, wot d’ you think of that, 
you ignorant savages? Retirin’ as cool and regular as if they wos in the 
long valley at Aldershot.” 

Nevertheless their position was still a fairly unpleasant one. They had 
nearly three-quarters of a mile to retire before they could concentrate on the 
camp, as was obviously their intention. The question remained, could they 
possibly do it before the circle of the enemy closed in upon them? Roche 
felt he couldn’t stay where he was. He roused his little band and they 
rushed off to the flank to get a better view, exposing themselves almost 
recklessly in their excitement. As they worked away to the right they 
came nearer and nearer to the camp. They could now plainly distinguish 
the baggage waggons and the lines of the tents, and, in fact, all the 
paraphernalia of the regiments. Suddenly Roche stopped short as if he 
had been shot, with a look of horror in his face ; his eyes were fixed and 
staring at some object which he had not before observed ; his companions 
stopped too, and looked at him in surprise. 

‘* My Gawd,” he murmured, ‘‘ my Gawd, if that isn’t the old flag itself 
flyin’ there, and ’ere they are gettin’ crumpled up like waxworks—like 
blasted waxworks—and me not with them.” 


He ran from them like a madman. 
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He stood there and groaned within himself as if in pain; then suddenly 
his face became calm, and he drew himself up as on the proud day when, 
years before, he had won the regimental shooting competition. 

“Now, you pack of niggers,” he said, ‘‘ for the last time—shoulder 
arms, right turn, dismiss.” And as his astonished followers obeyed the 
orders, he suddenly wheeled round and ran from them like a madman—and 
a few minutes later Private Roche, late Commander-in-Chief and Prime 
Minister of Gasa had rejoined his old regiment in the hour of its 
annihilation. 
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HOW I SPEND CHRISTMAS. 


Of course one spends Christmas in doing a good many 
Inglis Allen idiotic, painful, and expensive things, but there is one 
receives Cards. particular form of imbecility which seems to waste more of 
my time and temper than any of the other varieties, and 
that is the sending and receiving of Christmas cards. This is the time when 
it is the duty of everyone but the gross grumbler, the carping pessimist who 
does not believe in Christmas customs, to rack his brains and the address 
book for the names of all the people whom he hardly knows, in order to 
squander money in sending them things which no one but a lunatic could 
want. So adamantine are the bonds of convention. 
The sheer work of the business is simply appalling. After addressing 
sixty odd envelopes, there is the manual labour of writing on sixty odd cards. 
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One has to write on them. Ink is so difficult to erase satisfactorily, even 
_ after the lapse of a year, with a penknife—and when other people are 
80 inconsiderate, hang it all, 2 man has to hit back. Besides, we never ought 
' to spare ourselves any trouble to remove other people from temptation. 
There is also the loss of brain and tissue consequent upon finding three score 
different cards which shall be suitable, and give no offence to three score 
respective recipients. And let it not be thought an exaggeration when I 
mention the word offence. Last year my brother sent to a friend, who was 
hovering between life and death upon a bed of pain, having broken three ribs 
and sustained a bad concussion in a bicycle accident, an illuminated 
abomination urging him to ‘‘ Be merry; you have cause—so have we all—of 
joy.”” If, however, the card-sender be tactful, he will spare no pains in 
selecting suitable cards. His small nephew must gloat over some scandalous 
outrage upon a dropsical policeman ; his elderly aunt must be rejoiced by the 
sight of a frost-bitten church and a couple of over-fed redbreasts ; his cousin 
in Australia, while gazing refreshed upon a chromo-lithographed landscape 
(with sticking snow spread on regardless of expense), must be exhorted to pile 
high the blazing yule-log; while if there is someone he particularly wishes 
to honour, he may buy a double card which bends over, embellished with 
roses, lilies, hyacinths—everything in the garden, in fact—hand-painted on 
pink satin, and contained in a beautiful cardboard box, for the modest sum of 
one and twopence, a price clearly testifying to the advantages of free trade 
and the abolition of monopolies. Then he must have comic cards for his 
male acquaintances, these being considered more manly than the landscape 
and text business. I came across a particularly choice sample of this species 
last year. How they managed to turn out this particular epigram at the 
price (twopence—four for sixpence) positivcly staggered me. Upon the 
card was portrayed a gargantuan winlle-shell, with the superscription, 
‘‘ Whelk-ome Christmas’’; but this being a twopenny card, another bon mot 
was thrown in, and we were appositely informed at the bottom that ‘‘ Where 
there’s a w(h)ill(k) there’s a way.’’ I laid in several dozens of these to send 
to those of my friends who had been lately married or suffered other bereave- 
ments and required cheering up. How joyous it is to think that for so slight. 
@ sum we can send a ray of sunshine to many a poor toiler, spending his. 
lonely Christmas in some dismal garret. 

Yes, to me it seems that I spend Christmas under one vast tyranny, a 
tyranny which renders as nought the minor oppressions of the mince-pie, the 
cracker, and the Christmas box—the tyranny of the Christmas card. 


% % % 


I find that as one advances in years one cannot live too 
Frankfort Moore simply or too regularly ; that is why for many years past 
I have spent my Christmas in the strict seclusion of my 
family, resisting all temptations to go outside my own 
immediate circle. Kind friends seem to fear that I may be lonely, but their 
apprehensions in this respect are groundless. By the aid of a cheerful mind 


loves quietude. 
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and the continuous presence of my thoughtful grandchildren (eleven) I rarely 
yield to that moodiness which solitude imposes. For years past I have risen 
early on Christmas morning, but not earlier than Sydney and Verney and 
Katie, who begin the festivities of the day by candle-light cricket in the 
room over that in which I sleep; nor can I boast of being more alert than 
‘Charlie and Freddy, who practise drop-kicks with a football in the long 
corridor off which my room opens—nay, I cannot even boast of being out of 
bed sooner than my favourite granddaughter Nellie, who practises every 
morning with a revolver of small calibre (her mother has always had theories 
of her own on the subject of the education of girls) in the oak gallery. After 
a simple breakfast off boiled beef and carrots, with a few slices of plum pud- 
ding and a tankard of ale—I am old-fashioned in my ways, and I find that a 
simple diet suits my advancing years better than all the complications of 
cuisine suggested by habitual tea-drinkers—I feel equal to any festivity in 
which I may be called on to participate. Asa matter of fact, I rarely have 
4n opportunity of brooding upon Christmas Day, for after the early silence of 
the household has been broken and I have acted as arbitrator in the friendly 
quarrel or two which may arise between the young people when discussing 
the relative merits of their presents, I usually have to become a bear. Now, 
“in certain circumstances, I have found it advantageous to be a ‘‘ bear,” but 
in one’s own home it is distinctly lowering. Still I admit that the general 
sentiment of my descendants is simply that it is funny to see grandpa within 
the folds of a carriage rug. I have often thought that it must be so. I 
daresay, too, that when Eddy (the fourth son of my third daughter) jeclares 
that it is very funny to whack grandpa, the ten others have great pleasure in 
associating themselves with that expression of opinion. Until lunch time 
the Christmas note is the whack. Then the dear little ones begin to fight 
with one another and my prostrate body is the battlefield. Thank heaven I 
can always trust to their quarrelling. The ennui of this happy day is broken 
by the sound of the lunch bell. We usually sit down twenty-two all told, 
and we are as merry as the day is long—but no merrier—until Sydney, who 
is at Winchester, and Bobbie, who is at Marlborough, broaden out from 
flinging bread (the crusty ends) at each other to shying Californian pears at 
the girls. When the fragments of the broken finger-bowls and Dresden 
centrepieces have been gathered up, for we must not run the chance of 
hurting the susceptibilities of tender little feet, we usually have a good old 
snowballing match on the lawn. It is considered de régueur to give grandpa 
the place of honour in this rite, and this place is, I need scarcely say, that 
into which Uriah, the Hittite, was forced. Last year I was the Calipha. 
This year I am looking forward to being Kruger. I hope that I shall succeed 
in drawing the fire away from the greenhouses. Last year there was not a 
whole pane left after the first fusillade. Well, the lassitude incidental to such 
an afternoon is dissipated when it is known that tea and hot cakes are being 
served in the hall. Children in arms are admitted, and the few hairs on my 
head that have survived the festivities of the bear-baiting are dragged out by 
the waxen touches of the dear little mites. Then the boys fight until it is 
time for them to join in the Christmas Carol : 
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In the season of Nowell 
Peace the shepherds came to tell. 
This carries us on to dinner time and the delights of the turkeys and plum 
pudding. The exploding of the crackers, the braying of the tin horns, the 
shrieking of the tin whistles, the moan of the bladder bagpipes, and the 
crowing of the Japanese cocks, bring to a pleasant close this Christian 
festival, while I sit at the head of the table wearing the yellow cocked hat 
of the most amateurish Guy Fawkes ever compounded. 
At 2.30-a.m. the doctor arrives, and creaks up to the nursery. I hear 
hiccups. 


" 


% % % 


I have it on the authority of a parson that there is no 
subject which lends itself to being preached about so 
readily as does Christmas. 

Slap all your best friends on their backs, and shake 
hands with them. Make it up with the man with whom you had that little 
row. Of course he was in the wrong; but never mind, make it up. Tip 
everybody who asks for a tip. Buy a toy for every child you know. Kiss all 
the pretty girls under the mistletoe because they are pretty, and all the other 
girls so that they shan’t feel slighted. Feed anybody you may come across 
who wants feeding ; and make up your mind that your entire household is 
going to have a good time. Forget your work and your worries, and never 
mind if you do look undignified when you're asked to wear a fool’s cap taken 
from a cracker at dinner. Put it on! Play at any silly game the kiddies 
suggest—if it amuses them what have you got to grumble about? God bless. 
us all, and a happy Christmas to everybody ! 

The sermon that comes from the pulpit isn’t quite like that, but it means 
the same thing. That is the ideal Christmas, the kind of Christmas that I 
always aim at having. But I never quite succeed. Something always 
happens to make the day not quite perfect. 

I remember I was out for a walk one Christmas morning, and my dog 
found a tramp. She has a marvellous nose for tramps—not that the 
discovery of the one in question called for any extraordinary development of 
the olfactory organs—I could have found him myself quite easily. Well, the 
tramp looked at me and asked for a copper, and wished me a happy 
Christmas, While I was fumbling for twopence to give him (this is not. 
brag, I was really) a kind friend who was with me said : 

‘‘ My dear chap, what are you going todo? Surely you pay poor rates, 
and if so why —— ”’ 

That was all. But it spoilt my Christmas Day. That year I had paid 
my rates in theory only—that is to say, I had realised that they would have 
to be paid some day. And that brutal friend had reminded me of the fact ! 

Last year the Christmas dinner was not complete. We discovered in the 
morning that the butcher had not sent our sausages—forgotten them, of 
course. So we said hard things about our butcher, and hoped that as he 
had forgotten our sausages his turkey would be high and his champagne 
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corked. Nice Christmassy sort of wish, wasn’t it? Then I made a vow that 
come what might our old turkey shouldn’t have to sit on the dish all by his 
little lovesome, with no sausages to cover his nakedness. I resolved, in fact, 
to go out and buy sausages. There were no shops open of course, and when I 
made my. heroic intention knawn people in the house jeered. I went out and found 
a lonely crawling cabby, and told him if he could drive me to a place where I. 
could buy sausages I would give him double fare. He replied that he didn’t 
know where there was a shop, and added that he had been out since six and 
had earned only a bob, and he’d got no Christmas dinner, and he was sick of 
the cab-driving business and wished he was dead, and he’d thank me to give 
him the price of a drink for his cab and horse, and I could make the gee-gee 
into sausages if I liked and chop the old cab up into firewood. Nice Christ- 
massy sort of man, wasn’t he ? 

I left hign and found a shopopen. It was a barber’s shop, and the barber's 
Christmas dinner was being cooked. I could smell it. Mrs. Barber and the 
little barbers stood near the parlour door and encouraged Mr. Barber to be 
quick. Their faces fell when they saw me, but I reassured them. Then 
I asked them to tell me if there was a shop open where I could buy sausages. 
The barber laid down his razor and said that he was sorry forme. Drink at 
any time was bad, but on Christmas eve it led to family,unhappiness. I went. 
home, and we pretended that we didn’t like sausages and didn’t want 
sausages, but do what we would the chief topic of conversation at dinner was 
—sausages. ‘It doesn’t seem like Christmas—without sausages—does it ?’” 
said a sweet little girl about nineteen. She spoke in the Key of C minor, and 
we all felt that her words were only too true. Conversation was at a stand- 
still. We couldn’t talk about the pantomime, because a pantomime suggests 
a clown and'a clown—sausages. We couldn’t talk about our neighbours 
because we knew that they had sausages. There were sausages in every 
house in the street except ours. It was an injustice. 

I don’t know what it will be this Christmas. Burglars, most likely ; or 
else we shall find that there’s no brandy in the house just when the pudding 
is coming in; or somebody will do imitations of popular actors, or recite. 
Personally I should prefer burglars ; but of course you never know your luck. 
Anyhow, there’s sure to be something. We can only grin resignedly, and 
hope for the best. 


% % % 


I have really nothing to say about Christmas. I may 
confide in you that I think it the most loathsome part of 
the year, and wish it, and the English Sunday, con- 
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signed to the pit. 
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I should like to spend the day like the charming 
Dicken’s. people; all of them had regulation ways of 
spending most days in the year, but Christmas in particular 
they delighted to exaggerate. Thus—Biff-baff, it was cold, 
and Scnidge in his office was doing without a fire in case anyone outside 
might see the blaze and have cheerful thoughts. The wind whistled in the 
chimney till it lost its breath, it stopped short in front of Scnidge’s face, it 
stopped dead with all the time taken out of it. Scnidge’s face took the time 
out of everything ; 1t was like his door knocker—yes, how like it was. 
Scnidge sitting there alone suddenly thought of it, cold, hard, with a 
venomous smile. What was that in the room? Scnidge glanced round. 
There in front of him was the door knocker, larger, more cruel, harder, silently 
knocking itself against nothing. Scnidge’s wig stood on end he was so 
frightened, he wrung his hands, there was no answer. .-Then the knocker 
spoke: ‘‘ You cruel, hard beast, Mr. Scnidge,” it said, and smiled, and then 
—phew, it was gone. The damp stood beside the wig on Scnidge’s brow, 
he thought then of the Danks family, he began to feel pleasant, to swell, 
heavens, he became portly. He unlocked a desk, he took out £50, which he 
owed his clerk, put on his hat and cloak, and rushed out. The Danks were 
at-home. In rushes Senidge, with three turkeys in one hand and blankets 
and. coals for the family in the other. Tippy Danks, the blind boy with the 
sweet smile, knows the footstep. Tableau! Everybody weeps, eats, laughs. 
This is what I don’t do. No, 1 am no Senidge. I should like to, perhaps ; 
but that’s neither here nor there. I arrange a menu—mock auk soup, a fish, 
a bird of sorts, Toucan Tower pudding, and a wine—a good ’47 port—and 
coffee.. If you are about near the towers on the 26th, at’ 5 or 4.30, come in 
and have some Muffin and our special Toucan Tower Tea—won’t you ? 


Dion Calthrop 
does not live up 
to his ideals. 
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WHY LYDIA LEFT. 


By GEORGE EWART. 


YDIA left this morning at half-past ten. My wife has 
entered the event in her diary and underlined it. If I kept 
a diary, I should enter it in mine, and underline it twice in 
red ink. 

Lydia Cady came to us three months ago as general 
servant, but the privilege of being served by her so knocked us up 
that we are going away to-morrow fora lhttle change. Our doctor says it 
is overstrain we are suffering from. He could not have made a safer 
guess, after what we told him. 

Now, I am not going to be mean over this painful business. I say, 
frankly, the blame of Lydia’s coming is mine. My excuse is that I am 
a young husband, groping my way slowly to a little sense (and, let it 
be said, paying famine prices for it). 

My eye was taken with Lydia’s appearance. She was over-dressed, 
to be sure, but pretty. That seemed to me to weigh heavily in the 
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applicant’s favour. This was three months ago. Jast week, just before 
inv wife set out for the registry office, [ said, “ Now, my dear, remember! 
One with a squint and no waist preferred.” 

It took a week for our knowledge of Lydia to mature. She had 
cet herself the impossible feat of being, at one and the same time, a 
ceneral servant and a model for the coloured plate of a Christmas 
number. It could not be done, anyway, in evr family. Her “ character ” 
said she was “ scrupulously clean in her person.” There was no mistake 
about that, and up to,a given point it was a gain; but when a “ general ” 
carnes that kind of thing to excess, it reacts unwholesomely on the 
hhouse—home ceases to be “siece¢ home” in a sanitary sense, and the 
mutton is apt to come raw to the table owing to the state of the 
kitchen flue. 

My wife said to her one day : 

“ Lydia, we shan't be vexed if you soil your fingers now and then ; 
sc don’t worry to keep perfectly spotless for our sake.” 

But sarcasm did not bite into Lydia; she simply said : 

* Thank you, M’m, I’m sure; but I can’t abear to look smudgy.” 

Lydia knew she was pretty. She had a memory with the bottom 
out for most things; but she took care never to forget that. fo this 
end she brought her own mirror, and the cheap looking-glass in her 
room was ungratefully deposited underneath the bed. 

The readers will be prepared to hear that Lydia had an ambition; 
others have had it too; it was to be a “lady.” She used to devour the 
Mayfair Novelettes, and the current number was always kept behind a 
dish on the dresser in case the work got slack. When we made her 
acquaintance she was just waiting for Berkeley de Vere to come along, 
with the immense shoulders and the small feet, who, utterly regardless 
of social inequality, was to offer her his hand, heart, and capacious 
pocket, on his bended knee. = She had her answer all ready. 

With Afzm in prospect Lydia disdained to “ keep company ” with any 
one of her numerous admirers ; but she was not averse to the adoration 
of common persons. She allowed them to burn incense to her charms 
at the back door, and enjoyed the smell of it; but all this was strictly 
fro tem, of course, and valued simply as a tribute to the deadly execu- 
tion of her beauty. In Jane's time- -Jane of the grease spots and the 
tousled  fringe—-goods were handed in with a quickness which left 
nothing to complain of. — But now, you might have thought the milk 
was being measured out with a teaspoon, or the groceries delivered by 
the ounce. 
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Now my wife is a long-suffering little woman, and very indulgent 
tc the weaknesses of human nature. She has none herself, but I have 
quite a number; nevertheless, fellows of my acquaintance secretly envy 
ine my liberal tether. -She is just as easy with servants. However, one 
day when the baker had been twenty-five minutes handing in a half- 
quartern loaf—it was just an ordinary loaf—my wife quietly remarked 
to Lydia: 

“T can’t understand how it 1s; it never took the tradesmen so long 
in Jane’s time to do their business. I’m afraid you detain them, 
Lydia.” 

The suggestion seemed to give the girl a severe moral shock. 

“Oh M’m! What, them stoopids? Why, I’m always telling ’em to 
take theirselves off, but there they will stick. I’m sure Z can’t see what 
they want to stay so long for.” 

But, as it happened, I was able to throw a little light on this side 
of the matter myself. My study is immediately over the kitchen. I do 
work in that room, occasionally. I don’t suppose I should get believed 
if I just simply described the brain-work that I do in my study when 
I am quite alone. It was as a little recreation from severer labour 
that, one afternoon last month, I was writing a refutation of Supralap- 
“sarianism (see Dictionary). You must have ventilation and quiet if 
you are going to make anything of a hole in an ism of eight syllables. 
My window was open, and the following dialogue floated up from 
below : | 

(Milkman.) “ You look uncommon natty this afternoon, Lydia.” 

(Lydia.) “ Don’t ‘Lydia’ me, please; give me the milk, and look 
sharp about it.” 

(Milkman.) “ Well, there ain't one to touch you on my rounds, anyway. 

(Lydia.) “ You’re a great donkey; give me the milk.” 

(Milkman.) “’Ere, Lydia, do you know what Charley Atkins said 
yessd'y ’bout you.” 

(Lydia.) “Z don’t care what he said. You're a lot of gawks 
together.” 

(Milkman, as the disinterested friend). “ Aw right, it don’t matter 
to me; but I don't think you'd like it.” (The milk measure clinks 
against the jug.) 

(Lydia: vanity alarmed, but affecting indifference), ‘‘ Well what dd 
he say? A lot of rubbish, I expect.” 

(Milkman ; emboldened: gratified: head well inside kitchen door ; 
voice low and confidential), “ Well,” he said, “ As you and him had come 
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to a nice little understandin’, an’ nobody else was in the ‘unt—that’s 
what he said.” 

(Lydia, very indignant), “ Then you can tell Charley Atkins from 
me that he’s got ears like flappers, and that I wouldn’t look at him if 


On Sunday Afternoons. W. D. Almond. 
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he'd got a fishmonger's shop of his own, which he ain’t and never will 
have ; he may get a whelk stall, but I doubt that.” 

(Milkman, chuckling), “I'll tell him, Lydia, verbater. Flappers! 
That'll be cream in his tea for Charlie.” (Front door bell rings, and the 
dialogue breaks off abruptly.) 

Oh, I have learned a lot during the last dices months, but it has 
worn me down in the process; and if I am wiser, I am a deal sadder. 
I almost wish I did not know so much: it scems to age me. 

To see Lydia burst forth on Sunday afternoons, or on her day out, 
in her full array, always made me feel as if I must write to the papers. 
If she had stayed much longer in our service, the constant sight of 
her, especially with her best hat on, would have undermined some of 
niy most cherished beliefs. Oh, that hat! It was a dream, or, to be more 
precise—a nightimare. It used to draw passers-by right round and leave 
them standing, gazing at it with an impotent fixity. You would like 
me to describe it? I can’t: I wish I could. All I know is that when 
it first struck upon my optic nerve, the physical effect was curious and 
alarming. I had a sudden spasm, followed by queer noises in the head. 
My doctor said it was a case of incipient—tut! the name has slipped 
me for the moment. However, after that, when I knew Lydia was 
coming out in that head-gear I drew down the blinds. I could not 
understand the other day, why Jones, who lives opposite, and who 1s 
an amateur photographic artist, was watching our front door so intently : 
but it turned out that he was waiting to get a snap-shot at Lydia for 
his collection of social types; and underneath the picture he wrote :— 
“The English Domestic, New Style.” 

It was in this wise that the crisis came. I will just simply state 
the facts. My wife and I went out early one evening to a party, 
leaving Lydia in charge: but a bad headache brought us home some 
hours before we were expected. As we came near the house, we 
_ were surprised to see the drawing-room fully lighted up, and to hear 
someone singing to the accompaniment of the piano. We listened a 
moment by the railings; and then my wife turned to me with a look 
of anguish, and muttered “ Lydia!” The solo, as it reached us in 
the street, was arresting. We were not the only persons who found 
it so. Quite a representative audience had collected outside: three 
errand boys had put down their baskets, and were “ bunking ” each other 
up. by turns, to see if they could catch a glimpse of so gifted a creature. 

“That sort never lives long,” said one man, shaking his head with 
mock gravity. 
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“ But, I say, fancy bein’ the bloke!” remarked another. “I bet he 
didn’t ‘ear her sing that there song ‘fore he married her. Them top 
notes fair makes yer feet cold.” 

We quietly entered the house by the conservatory, and crept up to 
the drawing-room door. An idea struck me: a view of the piano was 
commanded through the keyhole. 1 bent down and peeped through. 
The reader will not believe me, but nevertheless I am going to be 
severely truthful. Our Lydia was in evening dress and not a mild form of 
it either. To our relief and surprise she was quite alone. The fact 
is she was having a private rehearsal, with all the available properties, 
of her coming part as the afhanced bride of Berkeley de Vere. 

You could have knocked us down with a feather. A feather? Why 
a little current of air through the keyhole nearly laid me on the broad 
of my back. My wife was the first to recover her presence of mind. 
(This, by the way, was nothing unusual; I think it must be because 
I have more of it to recover than she has.) She quietly turned the 
handle: the door was already ajar, when the song ceased on a 
passionate and excruciating discord, which made me feel all prickly 
under the scalp. Lydia,. unconscious of our presence, rose with what 
she took to be the real Society air, threw some transfixing glances at 
an imaginary Berkeley, who had been turning over the music, arched 
her neck, spread her fan with a careless grace, and, to our dismay, made 
straight for the door. It was too late; another moment Lydia and 
we were face to face. She uttered a terrified scream, the colour 
left her cheeks, ‘and, before a word could be said, she had rushed past 
us and up the stairs to her own room. 

That night I said to my wife: 

“My dear, we are not worthy of Lydia, she must not waste her life 
on us; it would be downright selfish to keep her longer than another 
month.” 

That month expired at half-past ten this morning, and, as I said, 
we are off to-morrow to recruit our shattered health. 
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SIMS REEVES ON 
“THE ART OF SINGING” 


Exclustve fo THE IDLER. Copyrightin America. All rights reserved. 
(Continued from December IDLER.) 
XV.—MANAGEMENT OF THE BREATH. 


REATHING is an exercise in itself. Singers should not pur- 
posely study the anatomical conditions of the throat and 
lungs; it is with the emotional, not the anatomical, side of 
his art that the singer has to do. For the practical purpose 
of singing, a knowledge of the muscles of the throat is as 

useless as a knowledge of the muscles of the arm is for the playing of 
cricket. Cases are not infrequent where these anatomical studies 
have a tendency to set up a sort of nervous dread in the 
singer that the breathing is not being done the correct way. 
Incorrect breathing is an acquired habit, induced sometimes by an 
elaborate means taken ‘to avoid it. A few simple hints are all that 
are necessary; the rest of what is called the art of breathing is very 
much a matter of instinct. 

Avoid breathing through the mouth; whenever possible, inhale 
through the nostrils. This allows the nose to purify and warm the air 
‘before reaching the throat, which needs to be warm in order to the 
production of good tone. It is frequently remarked that such and 
such an artist’s voice “improved later in the evening”; which means 
that the singer’s throat became warmed as the concert or opera pro- 
ceeded, and not that the voice improved, though the: tone may have 
done so. Breathing constantly through the mouth inclines to dry the 
throat and make the voice husky. But it is impossible to sing 
declamatory music without breathing through the mouth—it 1s even 
necessary, for effect, that ‘the breathing should at times be audible; 
and in long Handelian passages, and florid music of that description, 
what are called half-breaths through the mouth are allowed; otherwise 
the singer could not inhale breath and keep in strict time. 

Never heave up the shoulders in the act of taking breath; there 
should be no perceptible movement ot the body at all. 

Never take in breath of asudden when only practising ; although the 
singing of certain passages obliges the performer to do so. 
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The ribs should expand sideways in the taking of breath—the chest 
rising and falling with each phrase. 

False breathing—such as when a lady’s shoulders rise as if they 
were about to expand like wings—not only tires the throat, but makes 
a disagreeable impression on the audience. 

Singers should once a day practice before a looking-glass, in order 
to correct any faults arising from defective breathing or from grimace. 

Breath must never be taken between a head note and a chest note ; 
the transition from the one voice to the other must be done with very 
little breath and very softly. 


MORNING PRACTICE. 


Let the mouth be closed; inhale a long, slow, and gentle breath 
to the full capacity of the lungs without any sensation of effort or 
fatigue; hold the air in the lungs for a second or two; then exhaust 
the breath by the same long, slow, and gentle method by which it was 
inhaled. This practice should not be indulged in over much—it 
fatigues—two periods of five minutes each, with an interval of ten 
minutes’ rest between, will be sufficient. 


XVI.—FORMATION OF THE MOUTH. 


In practising scales and exercises upon the vowels, the jaws should 
keep in the same position for all the vowels. Many singers are inclined 
to close the teeth together when practising exercises upon the vowel 
‘““e” (as sounded in “ he ”)}—on the contrary, the mouth should be almost 
as open as for “a” (as sounded in “ father”). 

While the jaws must never alter jtheir position in the singing of 
scales and runs—some singers have the bad habit of changing the form 
oi the mouth for every note, as if they were mumbling a bone—the 
face and eyes should be expressive of some sentiment of the mind. It 
is quite possible, and even requisite, for the student to colour the tone 
of a scale so as to convey the elementary feelings of joy, sadness, 
gaiety, etc. Thus, the soprano who aspires to Handelian honours should 
be able to sing the runs in “ Rejoice greatly” (Messiah) in quite a 
different style from the runs in:“ Let the bright Seraphim” (Samson) ; 
the tenor to render those in “ Sound an alarm” (Judas Maccabeus) from 
those in “Every Valley” (Messiah); and the bass those in “ Honour 
and arms” (Samson) from those in “The people that walked in 
Garkness ” (Messiah). 


THE ART OF SINGING 


COLOUR IN SINGING. 


Colours are necessary in the voice before a song can be done success- 
fully. Singing a song is like painting a picture—the voice conveys 
to the mind the beauty and meaning of a song, just as the eye conveys 
to the mind the beauty and meaning of a picture. But if the per- 
former sings in one uniform colour of tone from beginning to end, the 
result is monotony and ineffectiveness. Light and shade in singing do 
not consist of singing passages loud and soft alternately; they consist 
in using the various colours of the voice to suit the sentiment of the 
words, and the head voice is of great use in this respect. 

Do not close the mouth when a word ends on a vowel-sound. 


XVII—THE Lips. 

Shooting the lips out, like the bell ,of a trumpet, produces a con- 
temptuous ‘effect in the tone, as if the singer were bellowing rather 
than singing. All affectations in the formation of the mouth should 
be avoided ; nothing but proper training by a master will remove these 
faults. 

XVIII—THE TONGUE AND THE CHIN. 


The tongue must be flat in the lower part of the lower jaw ; only the 
tip of the tongue should be used, otherwise the voice will be thick and 
throaty, and any movement of the tongue, in singing a long note, alters 
the quality of the voice. If the chin be drawn in—as is done by bad 
contraltos to get broad, low tones—or if the chin be stretched by rais- 
ing the head too high, the result tends to a throaty production of 
VoIce. 

XIX.—GENERAL PRACTICE. 


The singer must stand upright as an orator addressing an audience ; 
directing the voice rather upwards than straight in front, but without 
stretching the throat. In all the practices for the formation of the 
voice, the tone must come straight from the chest and must not in any 
way be affected by the throat, the nose, or the mouth. Never sit when 
practising. If there is an accompanist at the piano, keep some distance 
from the instrument: this will help the singer to acquire independence, 
and allow a good accompanist to detect faults in the singing. 


NX.—SING IN GRAMMATICAL PHRASES. 


As far as possible, sing the words of a song in grammatical phrases. 
The person who does not recite the verses of a song aloud, as an exer- 
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cise in pronunciation, before attempting the music, will never become 
a perfect artist. Never take breath in the middle of a word, between 
an adjective and its related noun, or in the middle of a verb; in florid 
music, however, this rule does not hold. 


XXI—ACCENT—A GREAT SECRET. 
In scales, whether in an exercise or in a song, the accent must be 
carefully marked. Accent is one of the secrets of good singing, 
especially in the rendering of Handelian music. 


XXII—EXTENDING THE RANGE. 

Do not force the voice in extending the range. It will either break 
down irremediably under such treatment, or become thin and reedy in 
quality. Yet it should be noted that many singers, especially tenors, 
shirk the top notes. These notes must be attacked with vigour, even 
though the singer be afraid of losing quality of tone. The notes referred 
to are those immediately preceding and overlapping the lowest notes 
of the head voice; that is to say, where the mixed voice is used. The 
utmost care must be taken in strengthening these topmost chest notes, 
and the direction of a good master is necessary. 


XXITI.—FLEXIBILITY. 

The best vocalises for all singers will be found in Handel’s oratorios. 
Practising the runs in the “ Messiah” will develop! flexibility in a 
voice much better than the vocalises in all the tutors’ books ever 
published. Sing these runs to “a” as sounded in father, except at the 
high notes where “oh” must be used in order to close the tone. 


XXIV.—CORRECTING AN UNTRUE VOICE. 


If the voice be prone to flatness, firmness in sending forth the tone, 
and tenacity in holding it, should remove the defect. The breath, ir 
this connection, should be inhaled gently and then emitted in an 
explosive way. 

If the voice be prone to sharpness, the breath should both be in- 
haled and emitted gently ; by this means the fault may be checked. 


XX V.—SONORITY. 


As Gounod remarks, it is too commonly supposed that a cres. should 
be hurried and a dimin. retarded. The very reverse of this is generally 
the case. Hurry must not be mistaken for warmth at the risk of losing 
sonority and declamation. Noise is not sonority. 
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XXVI—PRONUNCIATION. 


Pronunciation and eloquence are synonymous terms to the singer. 
Good pronunciation at once enlists the sympathies of an audience. 
There must be no exaggeration; the words should be delivered just 
as an educated person would speak them. In recitative there is, how- 
ever, room for more emphatic enunciation than in an ordinary way. Let 
the sentiment of the poetry into the mind, and then colour the music 
accordingly. Rattle the letter “r” in such words as “ rough, to arms,’ 
and others indicating energy. In the word “ran,” the “r” would not 
be rattled—the word itself suggests lightness. The better the pronun- 
ciation, the fuller and rounder is the tone of the voice. If the voice 
is white—that is, lacking in roundness and the power of sostenuto sing- 
ing—practice upon the vowel “o,’ as the word “go,” will help to 
remedy the defect. 

XXVIT—DIFFICULT VOWELS. 

When a vowel upon a high note is difficult to sing, do not distort 

the vowel, but try some other word more grateful to the voice. 


XXVIII—CONSONANTS AND LABOURED SINGING. 

The consonants “ f, s, z, and sh, th, wh,” have no vocal sound and 
cannot be sung. At the beginning of a word they must be made 
audible before voice is given. In the middle of a word, they must 
interrupt the voice with their independent sounds. At the end of a 
word, they must be sounded when the voice has ceased. 


Examples : 
faith: f—ai—th 
thrush : th—ru—sh 
south : s—ou—th 
vase : v—a—se 
zest: z—-e—st 
whiz : wh—i—z 
sheaf : sh—ea—f 
vesper : v—e—sp—er 
therefore : th—ere—f—ore 
slashing : s—la—sh—ing 
faithful : f—ai—thf—ul 
shifting : sh—i—ft—ing 
whistling : wh—i—st—ling 
zephyr: z—e—ph—yr 
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Laboured, strained, and ineffective singing, as Miss Clara Rogers 
points out, is due to ignorance of this fact. The effort to sing these 
consonants causes muscular tension and robs the vocal sound of beauty. 
The voice must be held in abeyance, while the lips, teeth, and mouth 
combine to make these consonants audible. 


NX XIX.—CARRYING POWER OF THE VOICE 

Nasal singing destroys the carrying power of the voice. Voices 
which are metallic in sound carry best. Singers whose voices are 
naturally soft in quality should therefore try to acquire a little stridency 
in tone; and, vice versa, singers whose voices are too strident should aim 
at a rounder and softer quality. 

In some halls the reverberation blurs the tone of the voice, therefore 
the singer must accommodate the amount of tone to the acoustic pro- 
perties of the place where he is singing. In a warm, oppressive room, 
iz 18 necessary to reserve the power of the voice, because forcing the 
voice under such circumstances allows it to become easily fatigued and 
“used up.” The best way of combating an echo in a hall is, never 
to shout. It appears easy to sing in a hall full of vibration, but this 
is a deception. The tone goes all round the singer's ears, and he 
cannot hear properly when he sings aloud, and so he loses control of 
the tone; it is therefore advisable to sing piano and feel the way, as 
the quieter tone travels better and the percussion is not so great as 
in a loud, shouting tone. 


XXA.—INCREASE AND DECREASE OF TONE. 

Increase and decrease of tone are produced by the breath alone. 
A man in a raging passion will swell. the muscles of the throat and 
grow red in the face in attempting to give utterance to his anger; 
but he is, indeed, as the phrase goes, “choking himself with rage,’ 
because he is trying to get a terrific volume of voice by physical pressure 
on the throat, and the more he swells his veins and muscles the less 
able is he to speak at all Singers, therefore, should not attempt to get 
a crescendo by pressing the muscles of the throat. Command of breath 
is the only method. 
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THE SONGS OF TO-DAY. 


By INGLIS ALLEN. 
I. 
There’s a number of songs of to-day 
With which we could well do away. 
First of all on the list 
That ought not to exist 
Is the bloodthirsty patriot lay. 
For it speaks of the “ blood we have shed,” 
And the “ heroes who nobly have bled,” 
With a mention of “ duty,” 
Of “England and beauty,” 
And “the flag that we fly overhead.” 


CHORUS. 
Then here’s to the Union Jack, 
Which no song patriotic should lack, 
For the gallant old flag, 
Is a time-honoured tag, 
And you must use the Union Jack. 


I. 
Already we've suffered too long, 
With a patience that’s certainly wrong, 
That eternal ubiquitous, 
Frankly iniquitous, 
Tin-kettle music-hall song ; 
For it keeps all the house in a roar 
With a tale of potations galore, 
With a line on “the beak,” 
And “ten bob or a week,” 
And a verse on the mother-in-law. 


CHORUS. 
Then here’s to the mother-in-law 
To go down with the public she’s sure ; 
In a music-hall song 
‘Tis a sine-qua-non 
That you sing of your mother-in-law. 
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Then, of course, a grimace-making wretch 
A large audience will easily fetch, 
With a humorous, whimsical, 
Waggle-your-limbs-ical 
Drawing-room musical sketch. 
Popularity great he will reach 
If he mimic a stuttering speech, 
And with facial contortions 
Of awful proportions 
A soprano with ear-splitting screech. 


CHORUS. 


Then here’s to the ear-splitting screech 
And the painfully stuttering speech ; 
For a musical sketch 
Is quite certain to fetch 
If you bring in an ear-splitting screech. 


IV. 


Another that’s been with us long 
Is a stayer, unless I am wrong, 
"Tis the “ come-to-me-honey, 
“ T-ain’t-got-no-money,” 
Quite up-to-date ‘plantation song, 
For it shows how they play the bassoon 
In “the cotton-field under de moon,” 
It will change to the minor 
And warble of Dinah, 
This amorous plantation tune. 


CHORUS. 


Then here's to the plantation tune, 
With its dear “ piccaninny” and “ coon,” 
To omit piccaninnies 
A culpable sin 1s, 
For an up-to-date plantation tune. 
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By HENRY MOYLE. 


T six in the morning Cambridge is not yet astir. If it be 
summer the sun is up and the birds are singing merrily in 
the Backs, where the dew lies thick upon the fresh green 
lawns. But most human beings are still asleep. Only 
bedmakers and “gyps” slowly wend their way towards 

the scenes of their multifarious duties. Then about three thousand 
fires are lighted, and three thousand kettles filled. The sleeper is 
awakened by the indistinct hum of voices in his keeping-room. 
If he be a freshman he will presently rise at the unmusical bidding 
of the chapel bell. Soon after eight o’clock breakfasts begin. The 
freshman makes a hasty meal, and once more descends his ricketty 
staircase, eager to be in time for his lecture. The old stager wakes 
up for the third time, yawns, rises, and gets into his tub. With 
him breakfast is a solemn event which must not be hurried over, 
and he reads the morning paper or his letters, and sips his coffee 
alternately. Then he settles down in his comfortable armchair to 
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enjoy a peaceful pipe. The clock strikes ten, and he realises without 
a pang of regret that he is rather late for his lecture, puts on his 
boots, glances at his watch, and decides to remain where he is. The 
freshman returns from his first lecture, radiant with newly-acquired 
knowledge, and hastens away to keep another. The old stager puts 
on a cap, writes a couple of letters, lights a cigarette, and saunters 
forth towards the nearest pillar-box. If he chance to meet a friend 
on the way, which is likely enough, it is probable that those letters will 
be forgotten until he finds them in his pocket on retiring for the night. 
We will suppose that he does meet a friend, and that the two go for a 
stroll together down King’s Parade, known in popular parlance as the 
K.P. The K.P. is the Avenue de l’Opéra of Cambridge. True, the 
shops line only one side of the street, but here are displayed the latest 
in ties and the newest prints, the largest hookahs, and the most 
gorgeous posters. When they have looked at everything which 
happens to attract their attention, and have discussed at length all 
those particular forms of sport in which they are interested, they 
decide to visit somebody. If Somebody happens to be working, 
they remember important engagements, and go off to glance at the 
telegrams in the Union. When they have satisfied themselves that the 
affairs of the country are prospering, and that no international crisis 
demands the immediate attention of their intellects, they decide to 
have lunch. In this pleasant position we can safely leave them for 
a while, 

In the meantime, our friend the freshman has returned from his 
third and last lecture. From the first, it will be remembered, he gained 
a considerable amount of information. He recollects that, in the course 
of the second, he wondered why the lecturer did not cultivate a more 
agreeable voice. On the subject of the third, his mind is a perfect 
blank. However, he feels virtuous, and, having satisfied his conscience, 
he proceeds to satisfy his hunger. When he has succeeded in doing so, 
he proposes to take his daily exercise by walking to Grantchester via 
Trumpington, or to Trumpington wvza Grantchester. He would, 
doubtless, prefer to row, but a prolonged course of “tubbing” has 
shown that his athletic talents do not lie in this direction, and his 
services are no longer in requisition. Perhaps, before he sets out, some 
one will ask him to play lawn-tennis, and if so he will accept with 
alacrity, for even the beauties of the Grantchester “grind” are apt to 
pall after a time. There is another way of spending a hot summer 
afternoon at Cambridge. Barry Pain has written charmingly on the 
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subject. If you ask an old Cambridge man to tell you about the 
pleasantest hour he ever experienced at the ’Varsity, you may be quite 
sure that, by way of answer, he will describe the unspeakable joy of 
paddling lazily along the glittering waters of the Backs in a Canadian 
canoe, with nothing to think of except the beauty of the drowsy day, 
and the glory of being young. In after years, it may be, he will try the 
experiment once again, and the sunshine will seem less bright, the trees 
less verdant. He will hire the canoe at the same old boat-house, and 
will paddle in the same lazy way along the backwater behind the 
Queens’ Grove, but the youthful thoughts will never return again, for 
the mind has grown old. 

It is on the Backs this afternoon that we expect to find the men 
whom we left at the Union. Their favotirite haunt is the shaded patch 
of water underneath the willow tree by Clare bridge. You can always 
distinguish their boat by a huge Japanese umbrella, which their 
friends call “the purple mushroom.” They are clad in flannels and 
straws. One of them is pretending to read a book, and smoking a huge 
pipe, known to the same intimate friends as “the tree.” The other is 
caressing a yellow collie dog, who manifests his approval of the 
proceeding by an occasional wag of his bushy tail, or by affectionately 
licking his master’s hand. They do not converse much, for they have 
long passed that stage of acquaintance, when it is considered necessary 
to keep up a running fire of words, in order to avoid the stigma of being 
thought unsociable. Soon they will reach for the paddles, and will 
leave the canoe at the boat-house until to-morrow, for it is time to have 
tea. Our friend the freshman has just finished his, and is setting out 
for a quiet stroll before “hall.” The air grows chilly, and the birds are 
going to rest, to dream of another day of sunshine. 

6 p.m.—6 a.m. | 

When the long summer day begins to close in, you may see men 
hastening back from the river and the cricket-ground, the lawn-tennis 
courts and the golf-links. College and club colours of dazzling hues 
flare resplendent upon blazers and straws. Cyclists and pedestrians, 
youths of every description, accompanied by dogs of every shape, size, 
and breed, are returning in haste to be in time for “hall.” Afterwards, 
there is plenty to do. The man whose examinations loom unpleasantly 
near, goes at once to his rooms and shuts himself in, nor will the most 
thunderous knocks at his “sport” arouse any response from this 
unfortunate individual. He has lately awakened to a sense of his 
alarming ignorance, and is trying to do the work of three years in a 
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single term. As that term is one of the hottest periods of the year, the 
feelings of the unlucky recluse may be better imagined than described. 
The knowledge of the fact that it will be entirely his own fault if he gets 
“ ploughed,” a truth which his tutor has taken care to impress upon him, 
does not tend to improve his state of mind. Some men, similarly 
situated, have already become reckless, and intend to trust to luck. 
Others are able to ridicule the idea of work, and these either go out for 
a stroll, or meet in each other’s rooms for the coffee and cigarettes which 
have taken the place of the old-fashioned “wines.” A smoke in the 
streets has a pleasurable spice of danger, if indulged in after dusk, for it 
is worth a lawyer’s fee to the upholders of the University regulations, 
known as “Progs.” These worthies, attended by their faithful 
“ bulldogs,’ commence their fearisome rounds soon after “hall,” and 
many are the enforced contributions to the University chest levied by 
their vigilance. | 

The theatre is a great attraction, and the audience is probably one 
of the least difficult to please in the whole universe. Nevertheless, the 
standard of professional play-acting at Cambridge is fairly high, 
although such clubs as the Footlights and the A.D.C. could give points 
to some of the companies which come up to entertain the ’Varsity. At 
8.15 punctually the curtain rises, and the undergraduate, who comes 
determined to enjoy himself, prepares to do so. Naturally, the class of 
performance most popular with so young an audience is that known as 
musical comedy. When the play is over, the more enthusiastic of the 
spectators frequently attempt to induce one of the performers to make a 
speech, and this request is often good-humouredly complied with. It 
has been well said that you may know a man by the pictures he keeps. 
The athlete goes in largely for photographs of crews and teams ; the 
wsthetic individual has a leaning towards Mucha’s posters ; the lover of 
pretty faces hangs his walls with Ryland’s studies ; the man of really 
artistic taste has a preference for photogravures of Burne-Jones’ and 
Kossetti’s pictures. But the man who poses as an authority in matters 
theatrical will have none of these; he delights to crowd his mantelpiece 
with a motley collection of photographs of the celebrities and nonen- 
tities of the stage, and if he can only manage to get a few of them 
signed, he is as proud as Punch. There is no music-hall at Cambridge. 
Three years ago the only place of the kind, Arcadia by name, was 
closed, to the relief of the Dons and to the proportionately great regret 
of the rowdier species of undergraduate, to which an occasional riotous 
scene is one of the necessaries of life. There is, however, a hostelry called 
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The Red Cow, where a small stage is fitted up at one end of an upper 
room, a‘:d the arrangement of tables and chairs gives rather a Parisian 
appearance to the show. But the resemblance ends there. A popular 
diversion is the debate held once a week at the Union, on which 
occasion budding orators pronounce their eloquent periods in the 
presence of a very critical audience. Genuine talent and wit are sure 
of appreciation, and no debate is ever without at least one humorous, or 
at any rate eccentric, speech. After ten, no one is permitted to enter 
any college but his own, and shortly before midnight there is a rush to 
be within the college gates befo.. the bell of Great St. Mary’s relent- 
lessly strikes the hour. After twelve, the town suddenly grows quiet, 
and the man dcomed to literary hard labour is enabled to read without 
coming under the ban of distracting influences. Time passes quickly. 
By two o'clock the majority of the men have turned in.. Only a few 
lamps are still burning, for there are those who find that in the silence 
of the night lies their last chance. Men who have lounged idly through 
the day are working now, and they will plod on until the greyness of 
dawn merges into daylight and the birds awake. 
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By J. SKELTON. 


IF I COULD BUT BELIEVE YOU. 
By Beatrice LeEwis. 


They tell me that your love is all a lie, 

And false your vows, “I never will deceive you; ” 
And yet all friendly warnings I'd defy, 
If only I—if I could but believe you. 


You owned you once were false, and yet you swore 
The memory of that fault would always grieve you. 
I pardoned it—would ne’er recall it more, 
If only I—if I could but believe you. 


Ah, what would I not suffer, do, or give,. 

If, from the past, my love might but retrieve you! 
I’d die, or worse—in misery I'd live, 

If for one moment I could but believe you. 


And though within my life you may not reign ; 
As lord and king I never may receive you ; 

Shrined in my heart and prayers you will remain 
Whether or no I ever may believe you! 
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WO men sat over a camp fire, talking. 

One, the younger, was clad in biretta 
and soutane, and from a thin, silken 
cord around his neck hung a small ivory 
cross. 

The other was dressed in galibeah 
and turban, and, as crouched up he sat 
with his dark expressive eyes fixed 
on his companion, he gravely listened 
to the words he poured forth. 

They were Father Benoit, of the 
Order of Jesus, and Selim el Kareem, native, 
renegade, and guide to Napoleon’s army as it 
marched through the desert on E] Kahira. 

Around them lay encamped the army itself, one 
day's march from the city, and the men, worn out 
by the forced marches, slept heavily, to grunt and 
start in their sleep as they dreamed of the fight which 
should come on the morrow, for Murad Bey and his 
Mamelukes were in front, ready to give battle when day- 
light should come. 

Yet these two men slept not. To Sclim a day’s journey more or 
less across the scorching sand was nothing; he had been inured to it 
from his earliest youth. Not so the priest; his eyes were leaden 
ringed, and his sunken cheeks showed in grim language what strain had 
been put upon his untrained frame; yet he sat up and argued and 
wrestled with this grave, dark-eyed man beside him, laboured and 
argued with all the power that was in him, for the prize was the soul of 
selim cl Kareem, guide and renegade. 
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Father Benoit was, as I have said, a Jesuit, and fresh from the 
training school of Louvain. Burning with zeal, he had come to Egypt 
to carry the tenets of his religion to those who lived in the faith of 
Mahomed, a faith to him but as one of outer darkness; dreaming, too, 
though he ever tried to shove it back, as partaking too much of the 
vanities of this world, that, like another St. Augustine, he would be 
the first to raise aloft the banner of the Cross in this country of erring 
belief. 

Opportunities, however, for propagating his doctrine had, up to the 
present time, been few. To be outside the cordon of armed men was to 
court disaster, for the natives, not knowing the zeal for their welfare 
which burned within the bosom of the young priest, nor knowing the 
distinction between soutane and uniform, would speedily have 
silenced his fervour for ever—and Father Benoit chafed bitterly at 
the delay. 

It was the price he paid for bringing his message of peace in the 
train of a conquering army. 

But his energies, thrown back upon themselves, turned only with 
greater longing in search of some nearer object, and looking round, he 
had found Selim el Kareem, the grave, silent guide, who, almost on the 
first day of their landing, had led the army of Napoleon into the gates 
of Alexandria. 

Ever since that first evening when he had seen him turn his face 
towards Mecca, and, kneeling, prostrate himself with his head in the 
dust before Allah, he had marked him out as his own, using all his arts, 
his persuasive powers, bringing to bear upon him all that rare and well 
trained subtlety which was so marked a characteristic of his Order. 

And Selim had listened, for he liked the companionship of this low- 
voiced, earnest young priest who marched by his side during the day 
and sat with him by the camp fire at night, counting it not against him, 
as the others did, that his skin was darker than theirs. 

And Father Benoit had, with infinite patience, at last succeeded in 
ingratiating himself into the thoughts and confidences of this grave- 
eyed man who had sold his country for the invaders’ gold—the 
dark-eyed man who even now sat by his side at the camp fire and 
nodded gravely as he listened to the impassioned words of the other. 

“So thou sayest, Father—though it seems strange to call you by that 
name, seeing that thou art yet but a young man—thou sayest that this 
Christ, whom we consider but as a prophet less than Mahomed, was a 
God ; was part even of Allah himself?” 
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“ He was Allah, and he came down to save the souls of men, even 
of yours, Selim el Kareem.” 

“T understand it not,” replied the other, shaking his head gravely. 
“ He was the son of Allah, yet he was Allah—I understand it not yet,” 
he added, whilst his dark eyes glowed as they caught the light from the 
flickering flames. “I like it much, for Allah to come down from 
Paradise for the love of man. Bismillah! but it is good.” 

_“ Even for your sake, Selim, son of Farak, to wipe away your sins, so 
that thou shalt pass across the bridge of hair, such as you speak of, 
into Paradise, without your evil deeds to bear you down; for he, O 
Selim, will take the weight from off your shoulders.” 

“Ah, but it was a great thing to do that,” exclaimed the other, 
his face lighting up, “And he came for such as me, thou sayest, O 
Father—for me, Selim el Kareem, whose sins are heavy as twenty 
camels’ load, and whose wickedness is even a byword in the land—the 
wickedness of Selim, son of Farak, 'tis a saying from Damietta to Cairo.” 

“Aye, even you, were your sins greater than all the camels in 
Egypt could bear; they shall be wiped away by the great sacrifice of 
Christ—this son of Allah.” | 

“Ah, it is good,” replied the Arab, almost hungrily. “There is much 
in it that I like. But what does he ask in return? If Mahomed 
promises Paradise, he also asks the price in prayers, ‘in fasting, in many 
deeds.” | 

“Your love,” replied the other, slowly, as he watched his companion’s 
countenance with his keen, almost fanatical, eyes. ‘“ Your love, Selim el 
Kareem, ’tis all he asks ; and shall he who gave so much go wanting soa 
little. Gratitude, it is said, is a sacred word in this land of Egypt. No 
man yet claimed hospitality and gratitude from the children of the 
desert and found it refused. Shall Allah, who gave so much, go 
unrewarded ?—to your honour has he left it.” 

The Arab was silent. The shaft had struck home. Hospitality and 
gratitude, those were his vulnerable points. The man had broken most 
of the commandments of God and Mahomed, but those two rugged 
virtues still had power over his soul, and, with puzzled face and knitted 
brow, he sat staring into the now dying mass of embers. 

The old faith and the new were at war—the old, with all its associa- 
tion of kindred, home and familiarity ; the new, with its light-giving 
truth, its glamour, its wondrous power—and he wavered ; and near by 
sat Father Benoit, of the Order of Jesus, with subtle brain and fanatical 
enthusiasm, ready to strike on the softened metal. 
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And late that night the priest made his way to his tent, and, the flap 
being drawn over the entrance, knelt before a little cross, near which a 
candle flickered, and with husky, but triumphant, voice gave thanks to 
God that one soul more had been saved for the glory of His name, and 
that He had put it into the hands of His minister to lead one more into 
the arms of the true faith. 

% & * = 

The pale yellow shafts, the scouts of the morning, rose over the 
desert, and the vultures, catching the first faint glimmer, rose betimes 
from their fastnesses in the far-away Mokattam hills, as if scenting 
already the spoil which should be theirs ere the same sun had sunk to 
rest behind the flat-topped Libyan hills, and almost as soon as they, the 
men of the army corps rose from before the charred and cold embers at 
the sound of the bugle. 

Ere an hour had passed they had struck camp, and column after 
column moved out, their bayonets glinting in the slanting sunlight. 

Right up past Um Dinar and El Mendshi they marched, their scouts 
far out in advance—little brown dots on the yellow sand ; but not a 
sign of Murad Bey and his Mamelukes, nothing but the monotonous 
scrub-laden desert, stretching out on the right, and the gleaming, sun- 
kissed Nile on their left. 

Higher and higher rose the sun. It was almost midday. They had 
been marching since daybreak, but no sign yet of the enemy, and there, 
at last, far away on the horizon, rose little, grey notched spires ; Cairo 
lay before them—Cairo, the object of their marching, their fatigues, 
their labours; they were going to get it, too, without a struggle. The 
boasted courage of the Mamelukes was a myth. They would not dare 
face the veterans of Italy, led as they were, too, by the most brilliant 
general of modern times—and they pressed on with renewed vigour at 
the sight. 

Soon, however, the little brown dots in front grew larger, and the 
scouts, riding hard, brought in news to the general, the little, plump 
figure in overcoat and three-cornered hat, who rode along with grim- 
faced De Saix, Dugua, and Menou. 

And the columns closed up as they marched, and the cavalry rode 
on in front, whilst larger and larger grew the peaked pyramids of Gizeh 
on the right. 

And all the while rode Selim, the guide, near the head of the 
marching columns, with a very unmilitary-looking figure in soutane and 
biretta near by. 
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The soldiers, who, at the General’s orders, rode with loaded rifles 
alongside, did not watch him with half the zeal that Father Benoit did 
for the love of his soul. 

Not a halt of a few minutes, not a breathing time for the troops, but 
the priest found time to speak to his convert, and utter some words of 
his religion. 

He was the visible embodiment of all his highest hopes, his fondest 
dreams, the first fruits of his labours. 

Soon here and there figures appeared in the distance—figures which 
would ride up to the crest of a hillock, take one long steady look, then 
disappear in a whirlwind of dust. 

Presently a halt was called, and in a field of water melons they 
came to a standstill, plucking greedily the luscious fruit to cool their 
burning throats, whilst in a little knot the generals gathered round the 
little, plump man in the great coat, for a council of war. 

Then De Saix cantered off—a few curt words, and his division 
detached itself from the main force and moved off to the right. 

Soon Dugua followed suit, and, taking his artillery, moved off 
towards the Nile. 

Once more the order, and again the army was on the march. 

A mile of steady tramping, and Embabeh village, with its mud huts, 
its gardens, its palm groves, rose to view, and there at last in front of it, 
drawn up in battle array, were Murad Bey and his Mamelukes, ready to 
dispute their further progress. 

On the left, separated from the combatants only by the turbid 
waters of the Nile, rose the city of Cairo, minarets, houses, palaces, all 
with an added beauty in the glamour of the Eastern sky. 

A prize well worth the fighting for, but the price should be heavy. 
Ten thousand horsemen lay in front, their burnished arms glinting in 
the sun, the finest cavalry in the world, clad in their rich dresses of silk 
and velvet, their steel chain armour, their gorgeous trappings, each 
worth a soldier’s ransom—ten thousand men, decked out as if for some 
great pageant, not for the dust, the blood and carnage of the battlefield. 
Dandies all, in their prodigal Eastern magnificence—stern fighters 
nevertheless, as many a Frankish soldier was to find ere the day was out. 

Not a sound came from the advancing columns, save the dull 
swinging pad of moving feet, and the crisp, brief orders of the officers. 

Across the now narrowing space came the sound of wild cries, the 
tones of barbaric music, the wild excitement of the Eastern ere he 
prepares to launch himself on the foe. 
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There in front rose the gigantic form of Deftader Bey, and across the 
sandy plain came the sound of his voice exhorting his people to fight for 
the faith. 

The General’s seeing eye swept the open ground, a brief order, and 
the ranks formed square. 

It was time, for suddenly a cloud of dust arose, and almost as one 
man came on the swooping masses of the enemy’, shouting out that 
which was at once their confession of faith and their battle cry, “Allah 
Akbar. Mahomed rasul Allah "—God is preat and Mahomed is his 
prophet. 

It scemed for a moment as if nothing could have withstood their 
overwhelming charge, as they came down like a whirlwind on the 
waiting ranks. 

But it was against the men of Rivoli and Arcola that they hurled 
themselves, and the rifles rany out with unerring fire, and again a volley, 
and again, and horses, riders, purple, and silk, rolled over in the dust, to 
be trampled by the hoofs of the charging squadrons behind. 

But still they rode on, charging the bayonets—for what recked it ? 
Dishonour was behind, Paradise before—-and man to man they fought, 
Mameluke and Frank, scimitar and bayonet; but valour went down 
before the stern discipline of the army of Italy, and they wavered, 
retreated, recovered, and finally broke in rout. 

But the battle was not over yet, for even as gathering up their 
dented ranks they marched on over the dead and the dying—the dead, 
whose faces were turned up fixed in the spasm of unending hate; the 
dying, who clutched them by the legs and stabbed—a warning cry came, 
another cloud of dust, and Deftader Bey, bravest of the Mamelukes, 
rode with his bodyguard to stem the tide of battle. 

A splendid figure, clad in the richest silks of Egypt, riding his full- 
blooded Arab, whose very trappings were of cloth of gold, a man built 
for a forlorn hope—on he came, sword in hand, calling out in a voice 
that even the loudest tumult of war could not quell, his battle cry of, 
“Allah Akbar ”—God is great. 

Right on to the bayonets he went, his men close behind him. 
Down went the first rank from the shock, and the others reeled from 
the weight of the charge. | 

But discipline tells. The broken ranks closed up, and rifle and 
bayonet did their deadly work. 

They had done all that mortal man could do. Broken and 
shattered they turned away from this dreadful combat. But the 
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God is greatiand Mohamed is his Prophet. By Gilbert James. 
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artillery sounded on the left, and De Saix had closed them in at 
Embabeh, and on the right. Napoleon’s strategy had succeeded. He 
had caught them in a trap. The retreat became a rout, then a 
slaughter. 

In an hour’s time the Mamelukes’ power in Egypt had gone. 
Murad Bey with a handful of men had made for the desert, and the 
finest cavalry in the world had been smashed for ever. 

There was wailing in Cairo that night, and on the battlefield men, 
drunk with the delirium of slaughter, made coarse jests at the dead and 
dying as they rifled them of their spoils; and the loot was heavy, for 
every Mameluke bore on his back the value of a year’s pay. 

But there was one, a figure in soutane and biretta, who wandered 
over the field searching eagerly each prostrate figure, turning them over 
to scan their faces the better if need be, sometimes stopping a moment 
to administer some little word of religious consolation to those who 
asked, but ever passing on again scanning closely the faces of the 
fallen. 

It was Father Benoit, of the Society of Jesus, searching for his 
convert, Selim el Kareem, guide and renegade ; and the heart of Father 
Benoit grew cold as he thought that he, the first fruit of his labours in 
Egypt, should pass away without the last rites of the true faith. 

Hour after hour passed—he had not found him yet. 

A figure lay under a clump of scrub, almost in the shade, and half 
wearily he went towards it. He turned it over. God be praised! he 
had found him at last; but a great fear came over him, for he moved 
not, and across the breast of his coat lay a great gash. Deftader Bey 
had no need to strike twice. 

The priest stooped down, and, raising his head gently, poured some 
cordial between his lips. 

The dying man opened his eyes, and a dim light of recognition 
glimmered for an instant into them. 

There was no time tu lose, and quickly the priest opened his little 
silver oil stocks, and began to recite over him the last sad rites of his 
religion. 

There was a kind of triumphant satisfaction in his voice as he 
solemnly recited the pregnant words beginning, “ Per tstam sanctam 
untionem’—touching him meanwhile with the consecrated oil which he 
ever carried with him—‘ per tactum, per visum, Amen.” 

The amen rolled gently out like a blessing from heaven over the 
stricken field; but Selim, son of Farak, seemed not to hear. He lay for 
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a moment without sign of life. It seemed as if his spirit had departed, 
his sins, his troubles, his pains all over. 

But suddenly his eyes opened, an almost fanatical light glowed in 
them, and, lifting up his broken sword with almost superhuman effort, 
he raised his head, and out over the battlefield there rang in one last, 
wild, defiant cry ere he fell back dead, the shibboleth of his faith, 
“ Allah Akbar, Mahomed rasul Allah ”’—God is great and Mahomed is 
his prophet. 

Selim el Kareem, apostate and renegade, had reverted to the faith of 
his fathers. 
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By Horace WyYNDHAM. 


EVERSING for the nonce the customary order of things, | 
lunched, on this particular occasion, with Lucilla. As a 
general rule, we observed a course of action that was 
diametrically opposed to this. That is to say, on seven days 
in the week it was Lucilla’s habit to lunch with me. On 

Friday, however, an innovation was inaugurated, and, boldly ignoring 
the claims of custom, I yielded to pressure, and agreed to fortify 
exhausted Nature at another person’s expense. Hence, at the second 
hour after mid-day on the date in question, | approached the rendezvous 
(a newly-established tea-house in Bond Street), and took up a strategical 
position on the doorstep. 

In a little over one hour after the appointed time, Lucilla presented 
herself, breathless but beautiful withal. 

“I’m not quite so carly as I meant to be!” she commenced, 
apologetically. 

“ Believe me, had you not mentioned it, I should not have thought 
that you were early at all,” I answered, in a well-meant effort to put 
her at her ease. 
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Plain Scotch. O. Eckhardt. 


“Let us discuss something more exciting than your thoughts,” 
observed my prospective hostess, coldly. 

“Luncheon ?” [| hazarded. 

“Certainly : that’s what I asked you to come for.” 

“A very excellent object,” I acquiesced, “and one to which I am 
prepared to do the fullest justice.” 

“This is ‘ The Ladies’ Light Luncheon Association,’” she explained, 
“and, as I’ve just joined the Committee—in fact, I’m its Vice-President— 
I thought it would be a good thing to patronise the shop occasionally.” 

I bowed in acknowledgment, and then, piloted by the Association’s 
latest recruit, passed through the portals and entered its stronghold. 
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“What will you have?” she enquired, as we seated ourselves at a 
table of so severely limited a size that it was incony eniently crowded by 
the cruet-stand and menu card resting upon it. 

“Plain Scotch,” I murmured, abstractedly. 

“Scotch what? Scones?” 

“Eer—pardon me—I thought I was somewhere else,” I protested. 
“Only temporary mental aberration, I assure you.” 

“You ought to take something for it,” commented Lucilla, coldly. 

At this, the Superior Young Person officiating as waitress—and who 
had hitherto been occupying a properly deferential attitude behind my 
chair—assumed an appearance of being affected by some sudden 
emotion. One glance from Lucilla, however, immediately recalled her 
to her surroundings. 

“What do you say to poached eggs ?” she continued. 

“ Nothing nicer.” 

“On toast ?” 

“What's the matter with the plates ?” I enquired, mildly. 

Evidently my query was a little unfortunate. 

* Don't I make myself quite plain?” demanded my companion, in 
her most severe manner. 

“ Not in the least little bit,’ I answered promptly, and with the air 
of being prepared to make an affidavit, if necessary, to this effect. 

The dispenser of hospitality regarded me steadily. It was clear, 
however, that [ bore the test, for, turning to the waitress, she gave 
her sealed orders while I occupied my mind with higher things. 

“| brought you here to-day,” she explained, “ because I thought you 
might perhaps care to take a hand in helping women to help women 
who want to help themselves.” 

“ That certainly sounds co-operative—as well as complex. However, 
beloved, give me details and I, for my part, will give my assistance to ve 
good work. I¢xplain, for instance, the helpful tendency of poached eggs.’ 

“JT shan't do anything of the sort!” announced Lucilla, determinedly. 
“But [ll tell you about the Association, if you like. The fact is, we 
women have for a long time past felt that we wanted a wider field for 
our talents. Without wishing to enter into active competition with 
men, we have, nevertheless, come to the conclusion that the restrictions 
imposed upon us in the battle of life are not—are not—oh, dear! I've 
forgotten the rest.” 

Hastily assuring her of my ready sympathy, I intimated that I would 
meet the blow with manly fortitude. 
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“It doesn’t matter,’ she continued. ‘You see, it’s all in the 
Association’s pamphlet—‘ The Ladies’ League of Helpful Endeavour ’— 
and you shall read it for yourself presently. The idea is that women 
banded together, can best extend the hand of mutual support, and thus 
assist their sisters to be strong. Don’t you think it’s a nice little plan?” 

“Positively entrancing: but,aren’t themen going to be allowed tohelp?” 

“Er—we haven’t quite settled that. question yet,” replied my 
companion undecidedly. “ These matters can’t be arranged off-hand : 
they require a great deal of anxious thought.” 

“T trust that, in dealing with the subject, your Committee will obey 
the natural tendency of their sex, and end by following the line of least 
resistance,” I murmured. 

“TI don’t know what you’re rambling about,” retorted Lucilla, “ but it 
strikes me that it’s the natural tendency of most men to talk nonsense.” 

“Merely metaphysics,” I protested. 

“Same thing,” she returned with an unassailable air ri conviction. 

Here, the arrival of the refreshments created what the Pink Para- 
graphists of the Evening Press euphemistically call “a diversion.” When 
we had settled it in the approved manner, the Light Lunchers’ new 
Patron returned to her batteries. 

“T don’t know why men should always gibe at women for helping 
themselves,” she commenced. “To my mind, women who are bold 
enough to act in this manner are doing a very noble thing.” 

“T agree with you, dearest,” 1 murmured. “I must, however, point 
out that there is a strange unreasoning prejudice against people who 
help themselves. Only this morning, for instance, the Zzes reports a 
case of a narrow-minded Philistine magistrate who gave a woman 
fourteen days hard for merely assisting herself at the Stores. As 
Society is at present constituted ——” 

“For Goodness sake! try to be serious for two minutes together,” 
interrupted Lucilla. “ You're so selfish, though, that I don’t suppose 
you really care a bit for any of these waitresses here who are trying to 
earn their own living.” 

“You wrong me, my own one. I love them.” 

“What !” 

“ Er—merely in a general sense—that is, as members of your own 
charming sex.” 

“Well, what would you say if you heard of a lot of girls who were 
out of an engagement and wanted work ?” 

“ Banded together, or singly, let ‘em all come—to lunch,” I replie 
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She next examined her muff, O. Eckhardt. 


Lucilla’s manner was not embarrassingly exhilarating 

“Obviously, you are not the sort of person to assist in good work,” 
she observed with some asperity, “and I don’t think that I'll invite you: 
to come here with me again. If you've any more remarks to make, 
keep them till we get outside.” 

By some subtle process of thought transference, Lucilla’s action in 
drawing on her gloves inspired the Superior Young Person with the 
idea that we were ready to go. Accordingly, she approached with the 
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bill, which she laid down on the table between us. Then she discreetly 
withdrew and feigned a consuming interest in an aggressive placard 
intimating that the reprehensible practice of giving gratuities was not 
encouraged on these premises. | 

Taking up the document, the Vice-President of the “ L.L.L.A.” 
examined the total critically. When she had satisfied herself that this 
had been correctly calculated, she put it down again and searched for 
some concealed object in her pocket. In the meantime I, unable to 
co-operate, directed my attention to the profile of the lady cashier. 

The immediate result of my entertainer’s search was apparently 
unsuccessful. Accordingly, and with an expression of increasing anxiety 
deepening on her face, she next inspected her muff. Then she coughed 
gently. Recognising cordiality in its tone, I turned my head. My 
companion inclined her’s towards mine. The lady-cashier elevated her 
eye-brows, while the Superior Young Person sniffed audibly. 

“Were you in earnest, just now, when you said that you wanted to 
help women ?” asked Lucilla, softly. 

“ Distinctly so.” 

“ Then help me now,” she whispered. “ Please pay for the lunch— 
I’ve forgotten my purse.” 
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By DanaE May. 


Hk Poet emitted a curious gurgling sound, which Desdemona 
took to be a smile audibly expressed. She sat beside him, and 
held his hand, with the full conviction that immediate contact 
with his best beloved would inspire him with sublime ideas. 
The hand was like a cold, boiled sole to hold, but Desdemona 

did not remark this. She was the Poet’s wife, and loved him. 

In his youth he had interested more people than the mere 
Desdemona. This had perhaps been chiefly on account of his long hair 
and a certain expression of unutterable woe which he carried in his 
eyes. He regarded the world obliquely, from beneath gathered brows. 
It was whispered that he laboured beneath a secret sorrow ; this, by the 
ungenerous, was suspected, in later life, to have been just liver, but it 
lent to the years of his youth and early manhood a melancholy beauty. 
He attained middle age, a wan and wistful man, accompanied by three 
conditions of life: neuralgic pains in the head, an impaired digestion, 
and Desdemona. 

It was in a lucid interval that he had wedded Desdemona. He had 
only known her by lamplight, and she had usually been arrayed in silk 
and chiffon; her effect had been mystic and nebulous: seen by the 
light of day, and at the breakfast table, she became realistic ; but she 
constituted herself a necessity for him, and he accordingly forgave the 
deception practised upon him by the diaphanous raiment, and consoled 
himself with the thought that, after all, women were not intended by 
the Creator to be curious ; they were intended to be merely women. 
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“My soul,” she murmured, reverently, “may I speak?” 
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Desdemona thought everybody in the world was very stupid; the 
Poet she thought the stupidest of all, and she loved him the most. 

For woman, at all times, enigmatical, when she loves becomes verily 
a riddle, which the unholiest necromancer may not read. In her 
devotion to her idol of flesh and stupidity, Desdemona would have 
confounded archangels; they would have departed in dispirited 
amazement. But no archangels came to investigate the possible 
causes of her unintelligent affection for the animated clay thing, which, 
from force of habit, people called the Poet ; so she loved on, and the 
Poet waxed fleshy, inert and dyspeptic, and still her allegiance failed 
not ; rather did it luxuriate and rejoice in his ever growing bulk. 

On this day—the day that she was holding his hand and he had 
gurgled—she waited patiently for further demonstrations of the interior 
workings of the muse, but, having waited in vain and for long 
Desdemona took upon herself to break the hallowed silence : 

“ My soul,” she murmured reverently, “ may I speak ?” 

He turned upon her a yellow glance, and multiplied the crease 
which underlay his original chin, by two, upon which token Desdemona 
continued : 

“T heard from Jack this morning.” 

Jack was Desdemona’s brother; he was bluff and high complexioned ; 
at the mention of his name, the Poet shuddered ; true, his own com- 
plexion was also high, but this came from excess of rapture, whereas 
that of Jack was the coarse result of sport and fresh air. 

“ Mamma is ill, and they want me to go home for one day. . . . ” 

She gazed intently into his mystical eyes, while he slowly and 
laboriously absorbed the fact she had communicated. 

Presently, he questioned, heavily : | 

“ And I, what shall I do?” 

Susan will do it, my own,” replied his wife, quickly. “ [ shall be 
gone one day, only.” 

And so it came to pass that Desdemona left the Poet, nor did she 
return, after the expiration of one day; on the contrary, she became il, 
and remained absent. 

And the Poet was as a being, who had passed out of the body, and 
was dazed with the things he saw. The person, who held his hand, and 
guided him, was gone, and straightway life crumbled into chaos about 
his feet. A wild light rose in his eyes, a searchlight, which sought a 
resting place amid abstractions, and, finding it not, despaired. He 
became dishevelled, «f/o7, his liver ceased to act, his flame verged upon 
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extinction, the soul, which had centralized so long, as a coherent 
aggregate, in the eyes of Desdemona, now weakly fell into that doleful 
process, known to scientists as dissolution ; his force dissipated itself ; 
the Poet’s being was diffusing into the wide universe. 

And, at this juncture was it, that Susan did do. 

Her arguments were brief and purely practical. For three days she 
had cooked for the Poet, and made his bed; on the fourth day she 
perceived that these offices had not saved his reason, and that she must 
resort to more drastic measures. Accordingly, Susan advanced, in a 
resolute and general manner, and exercised a strongly centripetal 
influence over the dissolving Poet, so strong, that he drew back that 
foot, which he had planted in infinity, and returned to the flesh and 
Susan. Then he conceived an idea, which emanated from this second 
woman, that, by her whom he had known as Desdemona, he was 
forsaken, and vaguely he deplored the fact; but, was not Susan rosy, 
real and near? Was not Susan warm, instant and necessary? He 
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rebounded from the Styx, in which he was well-nigh submerged, into 
the open arms of Susan. 

He was made so. Poets are not real; they are but the reflections of 
passion ; they do those dreams, from which men turn and flee. 

So these two abode, making of their life a curious, irresponsible 
rhapsody, and bestowing, each upon other, a sentiment, they supposed 
was love, he, appealing to her sensibilities as a strange untoward beast, 
in need of tending, she to his, as a young, warm thing, possessing 
vitality and reason, which he must have and take, or die. 

And they heeded not whether the days were many or few. The 
elementary Susan was distinctly pleased with her novel position. When 
she sat in the drawing-room, she felt conscious of having done a thing, 
which was not customary for maids todo ; then she would straighten her 
back, and sigh that her hands were not white. But, how warm and 
strong they were! And looking up, she would meet the eye of her 
Poet fastened upon her, and she would softly move, till she was very 
close to him, and wonder—and wonder, at the things life gave. 

But in course of time,a grey day dawned, a day, which brought 
rain and melancholy wind, and queer little gasps of foreboding to the 
hitherto buoyant heart of Susan; and, before that day was done, a pale 
woman, enfeebled with recent sickness, came and gazed with eyes of 
wide amaze, upon a spectacle that turned her to stone. 

And this woman was Desdemona ! 

The usurper was seized with trembling and a large terror! she had 
no words, no effrontery, only the dumb determination of an inefficient 
creature to cling to present support. She held the man, grimly, in 
strong young arms, and, with shut eyes, waited—waited for invectives, 
maledictions, cataclysms, annihilation. 

But they never came. 

Desdemona was praying to the gods. 

' The Poet was renouncing the woman, who could be sic’: and thereby 
necessitate his holding Susan to his heart. 

They could do these things without words. 

Presently Desdemona dropped a white face into ice-cold, transparent 
hands, and began to think. 

She thought she was a little child again, with love and sunshine, joy 
and flowers, spreading luminously around her; there was the image of 
her mother gliding ghostly through the early years, making life soft and _ 
fair for her children, the noisy, clear-eyed Jack and the unusual — 
Desdemona ; her father, a shadowy student, who had, in his lifetime . 
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been the personification of all knowledge to his wondering household, 
and who had instructed her in the dead languages. Then had come her 
curious girlhood, when she had dreamt away her days, and dreaming 
grown into a studious woman. And this man, who was called the 
Poet, had come her way, and caught her roving fancy, appealing, by his 
helplessness and ignorance of the world, to all that instinctive desire of 
servi'g genius that was in her. She had married him and cared for 
him, and passed with him a life of indistinct mythology, till the Real 
rudely strodeintoherdreams—the Real,in the person of Susanthe Wanton. 

And this Susan— Desdemona looked up at her; how roseate! 
palpable! coarse! excelling! 

Sometimes life borders on the tragic; but things are seldom, in 
reality, quite serious; there is a saving comedy, lingering among black 
shadows, whose eye wrinkles into laughter at the woes that devastate 
human lives. As Desdemona stood, swaying with the utter helpless- 
ness of her despair, a sudden sense of the piteousness of her condition 
crept into the heart of the Poet: at the same time he realised, with a 
nauseating distaste, the square substantiality of Susan’s feet. He 
straightway became the prey of a refining tremor, and Susan, who 
eagerly sought for sanction in his once expressive eye, read there, with 
the fine instinct of the transgressor, that she was hurled from her 
pedestal, and Desdemona was again elevated. The Poet could do these 
things, for his lines had been cast in places, which, by the sanctity of 
Desdemona and the adaptability of Susan’s moral nature, had been 
rendered perpetually pleasant to his lotus-loving feet. What he did, he 
had been born to do. Women might wonder—as, indeed, they did— 
but they must fain accept him, as a creation—a creation, concerning 
which speculation flickered into futility. 


THE WAY OUT. 
By G. B. Burain. 


CHAPTER IX. 
HER LADYSHIP’S PATIENT. 


Delia, lying in a darkened room, fought with the sorrow which now 
threatened to overwhelm her. The night before she had combated 
her joy; played with it; trifled with it; examined it critically on all 
sides. An ineffable something had come into her life; she had known 
for the first time the real meaning of existence—that mysterious impulse 
which bids a woman forsake her home for some man whose slightest 
glance thrills her with delight, whose every gesture is a perpetual joy. 
She, Delia Hartopp, had long walked in maiden meditation, slaying 
alike with witty arrows the lovelorn youths of her court and the older 
men, the victims of her beauty’s spell. At the time, she had not under- 
stood their dolorous protestations. It seemed to her that they were in 
love with loving, and so chose her as a peg on which to hang their 
addresses—a something to be the recipient of pretty speeches and boxes 
of bonbons. And so, she had been cruel; had refused to believe in 
their vows of eternal fidelity ; had mocked at darkly murmured threats 
of self-slaughter ; had treated it all as pure comedy, with, here and there, 
a dash—a very little dash—of true sentiment thrown in just to give 
an air of reality to these sighing shepherds who did not die, whose 
appetites never failed them, and who, within a few days of their dis- 
missal, seemed to appreciate existence very much as usual. The ordinary 
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avocations of life, for which they had professed such profound contempt, 
once more resumed their sway ; and she had seen perjured youths so far 
forget their vows as to ride and dance and talk and laugh with other 
girls, and not.be-one penny the worse for all their brief misery. It had 
come and passed, leaving behind it nothing but a sentimental memory. 
Some of her younger admirers—the very young ones—even went to the 
length of confiding their hopes and fears to Delia about other girls. 
It was all very amusing and bright and pleasant, and there had never 
been any sting in it. Now, it was different. So different, that the Dela 
of a few days ago appeared to have vanished altogether, to have 
become absorbed in this new creature with throbbing pulses and shining 
eyes, who saw a deeper meaning in the stars, in every tiny blade of 
grass, in every bird and flower and tree, in every trifle which surrounded 
her and spoke with insistent voice of this wonder which had entered her 
life, swamping and overpowering and blotting out all that had gone before. 

Then had come that hideous tragedy which broke so rudely in upon 
her love. This poor mad mother, this wrecked human spirit, had, 
unwittingly enough, shattered at one blow all her hopes, all her dreams, 
all her maiden fancies and desires. Oh, it was too horrible, too hideous 
a nightmare to be believed. She saw herself again sitting at the 
window, baring her soul to Heaven, to every little passing breeze that 
blew, thanking God with those sweet prayers which come but once to 
a woman's lips. And the stars above had shone down on her under- 
standingly ; the river had murmured to'her that all was well; the soft 
susurrus of the pines, as they swayed towards her window had wuaispered 
of joy, hope, love, the perfect happiness which comes with the knowledge 
that two souls are one. Her last conscious recollection had been ef 
falling asleep with palms outstretched to the air, of feeling the night- 
breeze blowing as softly agamst them as the timid touch of a lover's 
first kiss, and then—- 

Something hurt her hand: it seemed to burn into the bone. And 
vet it was but a dull gold) circlet-—a_ circlet changing to a key—a key 
which shut her out from all the joy of living. The whole scene was a 
nightmare, a possihility conjured up by her distorted imagination. Too 
much happiness had given her these fevered fancies. She would go to her 
father and 

Her hands fell listlessly into her lap. Surely this love story had 
been briefer than any other woman's in the world! For those few hours 
of happiness there remained nothing but tears, nothing but the unavail- 
ing daily round, the sacrifice of self, the knowledge of her broken 
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heart. She knew now that nothing else matters in the world provided 
one is free to love happily. But she was not free. She had been 
sacrificed by her own father to the love which he bore her mother. 
Could he, this father who had also loved her with such tenderness, 
stand by and see his daughter’s unhappiness without lifting a finger to 
help her? Would he not be torn between the conflicting claims of 
daughter and wife? She did not know—she could not remember. But 
she knew that her father’s wife comprised two-thirds of his existence, 
and that she herself was the other third. 

She must be calm and not hysterical. To save her father from blood- 
shed, to preserve him to the woman who needed him, she had thrown 
away her own happiness. The deed had been done; it could not be 
undone ; there was no other way out. It was well that it should have 
been done: such a sacrifice atoned for the sins of a lifetime. Was it not 
a supreme egotism to make this moan to the stars, to stretch out 
unavailing hands to heaven for help when there was no help? 

She rose from her chair and began to pace the room with hurried 
steps. Presently, The Deacon knocked at the door; but she threw 
herself on her bed, and answered him not. again. As he crept softly 
away with blundering tenderness, she'knew that his heart was very sore 
also. Below came light-hearted snatches of song from Mrs. Hartopp, 
horrible to hear. They were the dirge of that love which. had 
breathed but to be strangled. She put her hand to her parched throat 
as if choking, and once more began to walk weanly about the room. 

Suddenly, her treachery to Lajeunesse dawned upon her with irre- 
sistible force. How face him? How face herself? She had a whole 
lifetime to live—a lifetime burdened with regrets—-a hfetime dedicated 
to the villain whose drunken frenzy had brought her to such a pass. 
She had married this man of whom she knew nothing that was good, 
much that was bad. He was her husband—a being from whom there 
was no possibility of escape; his existence was now bound up with 
hers in all the appalling intimacies of married life. There was no escape. 
None! She must meet this man every hour of the day, greet him 
with feigned smiles, sit at his table, endure his caresses, and see, at the 
same time, another in his. place, feel another's kisses on her hps, be 
haunted by the consciousness that there was an irrevocable barrier 
between her and the man she loved—the barrier of the black treachery 
she had shown him. All these stories she had read of daughters 
sacrificing themselves.to save the honour of their house, had always 
seemed incredible. When human beings had the choice of happiness 
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or misery, she had not understood how they could deliberately wreck 
their lives for a sentiment. Now, she understood. 

Had there ever been such treachery on the part of a woman to her 
lover since the beginning of the world? She had come fresh from the 
kiss of betrothal, from vows of eternal fidelity, from her new world of 
life and light and love, only to be hurled down into the black depths 
of this unexpected misery. And yet, she had freed her father’s soul 
from the stain of blood; had saved Mrs. Hartopp from the consequences 
or her mad acts; and had What had she done for herself? Oh, 
what had she done? What had she done? 

This man she had married was of an old family, old in its valour, 
its honour, its fame and wealth, old in its vices, its indifference to life, 
cld in its ungovernable passions, old in its fiery readiness to strike. 
Even its most degraded member had his code of honour. There were 
certain things which he would not, could not, dare not do; and he had 
preferred death to life because the traditions of his race had upheld 
him when The Deacon’s pistol was at his forehead. At the bottom of 
all his weakness, vacillation, irresolution, love for low vices, there was 
that indefinable quality which is known as breeding. It was at least 
something to be able to die. And yet he had accepted her sacrifice, 
and was doubtless prepared to claim her as his wife. 

What of this other man, this soul of honour and chivalry, whose 
love had taught her how to live? What could she say to him? how 
hide her face when she told him the truth? He must know it, in all 
its hideousness. His stainless soul would recoil from it, but he must 
know. She must tell him, “ Last mght I promised to be your wife. 
Before your kiss was cold upon my lips, I had given myself to another 
man!” He must be her judge. He must know the truth from her lips 
alcne. What would ke say to her? Perhaps he would kill her. Death 
at his hands would be sweeter than a loveless life with her husband, this 
outcast who had been brought back to respectability and consideration 
by one unreasoning' stroke of Fate. Who would ever recognise in the 
new baronet that unwashed, unkempt, unshaven rufhan, English Bill? 
People would laugh, and say that she was mad, or else attribute Sir 
Wilham's conduct to that praiseworthy love of adventure, reputable or 
disreputable, which gives backbone to the English nation, and makes it 
alike the despair and admiration of the whole civilised world. 

Her course was clear. She must see the man she loved, and tell 
him the truth, And if he ended her misery and his own by some 
violent deed, so much the better for both of them. 
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Hence, she had sent her little note to Lajeunesse, and, when the 
dusky shadows lengthened across the road, crept silently from the back 
of the house, plunged into the Bush by the river shore, and went 
towards The Point. 

As she hastened along, she seemed to see Lajeunesse in the dis- 
tance; but when she reached him, he receded without sound, without 
effort. It was in vain that she stretched out her hands to him, 
implored him to wait for her hurrying feet: the distance between them 
was ever the same. Only when she reached the tree by the water's 
edge, did she realise that her distempered imagination had conjured 
up her lover’s form; she had to wait several minutes before she heard 
his step in the Bush. It came draggingly, slowly, as if he moved 
with difficulty. It was not the joyous step of a lover hastening to meet 
his mistress. She remembered her father’s cruel strength and how it 
had been exercised on her lover, how patiently that lover had borne the 
insult and the injury for her sake. No other man but her father would 
have lived five minutes to boast of such a deed. 

When she realised that Lajeunesse was still suffering from the effects 
of The Deacon's brutality, all thoughts of self were rapidly obliterated 
in the desire to tend and heal her wounded warrior. For the moment, 
at the sight of his eager face, she forgot that henceforth his well-being 
could not possibly concern her. They were to part—go their journey 
of all days in different directions; and yet, she could not repress her 
instinctive solicitude. But as they drew near to each other, something 
m1 her manner checked the glad cry of welcome which sprang to his 
lips ; he saw in one brief moment that all the glamour of the previous 
evening had disappeared never to return. The river rippled as of old, 
the stars shone down, the fireflies flitted through the air—unheeded! 
There was that in the fixed stare of her eyes, the dishevelled masses of 
her hair, which spoke to him more forcibly than words. Perhaps with 
the breaking of the dawn had come reflection—repentance. She had 
made a mistake, and wanted to let him know the truth. 

They remained motionless, within a yard of one another, arms out- 
stretched, eyes gazing into eyes. Then, the flood-gates were opened ; 
che tottered forward and fell into lis arms, indulging to the full in the 
bitter luxury of tears. 

He held her tightly, feeling that the world had indeed changed for 
them both. This, in truth, was not the slight sorrow of a child, but 
that of a woman battling for all she held dear. It meant renunciation, 
despair, the end of everything. 
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He drew her to the foot of the tree, hobbled down to the river's 
edge, and brought her water to drink in a httle hunting-cup. 

Presently, she handed him the cup, a faint smile on her lips. 

“There! There!” she said. ‘“ Don’t look so alarmed, Frank. I’m 
weak, ill, hysterical, out of sorts, what you will.” 

“Can I do anything?” His voice sounded huskily in his ears, and 
he knew that it seemed strained and harsh. “Aren't your sorrows my 
sorrows? What is it?” 

A faint wintry gleam of mirth shone in her tearful eyes. “ I—I’m 
almost tragic. I’m so sorry. I didn’t mean to be. I wanted to be 
calm and matter of fact, and make you think me utterly callous.” 

“You can't do that, dearest. I’m not a child. See here, dear heart. 
sn to have all the troubles in future. You're not to worry about them.” 

She laid her hand upon his lips, and he kissed it. Far from being 
reassured, she snatched it away witha little cry,and drew herself from 
his sheltering arms. They confronted each other in the moonlight 
with tense lips, conscious of a barrier between them which neither could 
surmount. “IJ—I want to explain,” she said. “I want to explain. 
Yesterday must be blotted out as if it had never been.” 

He looked at her steadily. “In that case I should be a man with- 
out a past, without hope, without remembrance, without a future. 
Everything before yesterday has been blotted out by—yesterday.” 

He was so manifestly in earnest, that she threw up her hands with 
a little cry of despair. “Listen to me! Listen to me!” 

“Very well, if you wish it, but it won't make any difference.” 

“Oh—h—h!” She was becoming half-frenzied by the difficulty of 
beginning. “I came to tell you that everything must be at an end 
between us. Everything.” 

“That seems rather a pity when it has only just begun.” He smiled. 
“We shan't have any sensations left for old age if you use them all up 
at such a rate.” 

“Don’t laugh. Don't laugh. If you love me, you will never 
laugh again when you listen to what ! have to say.” 

He looked round. “I know what youre going to say. Your father 
doesn’t approve of me any more. He wants you to marry that English 
scamp. Because he has always had his way, The Deacon thinks he 
can ride rough-shod over everyone. Well, he is mistaken. I'm not 
going to stand it.” 

“ Oh, it’s worse than that! Worse than that! What will you think 
of me when I tell you the truth? ” 
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“You needn’t tell it me unless you want to. I don’t propose to begin 
by doubting you.” | 

“But you must know it.” 

He put his arm round her. “Oh, well, if I must know it, better hear 
it from you. But I’d like to say one thing first.” 

“Very well.” 

“We agreed that nothing was ever to make any difference in our 
mutual trust, didn’t we?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, is it necessary to say any more? If anything is bothering 
you because you think you ought to tell me, let it go. I don’t want 
to hear it.” | 

“ But it is more than ever necessary that you should hear it. Take 
your arm away, and let me turn my head aside so that you may not 
see my face.” 

“It’s hard on me not to see your face.” He tightened his arm 
round her waist and pressed a passionate kiss on her lips. “ How- 
ever, I'll compromise matters by turning my head away while you tell 
me this mystery. You insist on explaining?” 

“T must; there’s no help for it; and you must never kiss me again.” 
She wrenched herself away from his encircling arm. “I’m not free.” 

He put his arm back. “ Quite so, but don’t make yourself unhappy 
about trifles. Nothing in the world can ever cause the slightest 
difference ‘to me.” 

“Oh, but it can—it must. Don’t look at me. Don’t touch me. I’m 
a poor, lost, unhappy girl. I can only tell you that I am sacrificed for 
the sake of others—that it’s none of my doing. I don’t ask you to 
forgive me.” 

“Forgive! As if there can be any question of forgiveness between 
us! Whatever you do, I've done—it’s the same thing. Let me help 
you. Tell me all about it, if you want to.” 

“ [—I—can’t. See here. Does that tell you nothing?” 

She held up her left hand in the moonlight. There was a plain 
gold band on the third finger. “Now do you understand?” 

The blow was so swift, so sudden, that he failed to realise its full 
significance. “It’s a ring—a very ordinary ring. I don't think much 
of it.” 

“Tt’s a wedding-ring. I was married this morning.” 

“A wedding-ring! Married this morning! ” 

“Yes. Now do you understand? " 
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“TIt—seems—as if—one had to.” He spoke in little gasps. 
“ W—when—did vou say?” 

“This morning.” 

“The Englishman?” 

“The Englishman.” 

“Td better kill him at once then.” 

“ Kall him?” 

“Yes, kill him. He's stolen you from me, and you want to come 
back. He's better dead. You don't suppose were going to waste our 
lives for his sake, do you?” 

“But the reason! The truth!” 

“YT don’t want to hear either. This man has stolen you from me. 
[I want you. He must either die or kill me.” 

‘No, no, no. Tm not worth it.” 

“Not worth it! Oh, you don’t know what you are to me. You 
are more than life itself. The slightest touch of your lps is heaven. 
You're everything. Don’t let’s have any more of this nonsense.” 

Something in her manner struck a cold chill to his heart, the words 
faltered on his hips. 

“You can't kill him. His blood would come between us for ever.” 

“Why did vou do it?” 

“T could not help myself. I She hesitated. If she gave the 
real reason, the new baronet’s life would not be worth five minutes’ 
purchase. ° You sid last night that nothing could make you doubt mc ; 
that you would love me for ever. Is your love great enough, strong 
enough, loyal enough to endure through years of sorrow and waiting, 
only to meet with no reward at the end? Can't you be like the 
ordinary man and forget our midsummer madness? There are plenty 
of other virls in the world.” 

“T shall not forget, and there are no other women in the world.” 

“You think so now—-for the moment; but there will come a time 
when you will curse your folly, when you will wish that you 
had never seen me. Let us forget it all, part as friends, and— 
meet no more.” 

“Towill not forget you. IT will not part from you, and I shall not 
lost sight of ven. This cur has stolen you from me. How, I know 
not; | don't want to know, 1 you have no wish to tell me. But | 
am yours till death. That’s all | want to know, all I want to realise, 
all I want te think about. You don't love this man?” 

“He is—myv husband.” 
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“That's quite enough. You don’t love him. You love me. They’ve 
made you marry him for some infamous reason or other. So long as 
you are his wife in name only, he is safe from my vengeance; no 
longer.” 

“ But the wasted years! Oh, the wasted years! ” 

“One must do something with one's life. Why wasted? I shall 
win you yet. People loving as we love don’t lightly forget, don’t lightly 
go different ways. Oh, it will all come ght. Give this rufhian rope 
enough and he'll hang himself yet. Now, we must be very brave and 
strong.” His face was white and drawn as he said it. “ Very brave 
and strong. Go home and don’t fret about this more than you can 
help. I shall be near you, watching over you, trusting you unfailingly. 
You mustn't forget that, dearest. You mustn't forget that.” 

Pale as a wordless grief, she laid her hand in his, then caught him 
to her breast and strained him there for one brief moment, but short 
as it was, he felt the anguished beating of her heart. 

Their lips met. They came back once, twice, thrice, kissing as 
little children loth to part although they scarce knew why. For him, 
there was no other woman in the world; for her, no other man. They 
would live and love and wait even though the sands of life ran out 
and the Great Darkness overtook them before they came together. 
They clasped hands again and again, then tore themselves apart, and 
went their diverse ways. She gazed back once as he stood beside the 
cld pine and waved a gallant farewell to her through the night. He 
looked so straight and strong and tall beneath the sombre tree that 
her heart thrilled with exultant gladness, and she continued on her 
way feeling that life was not utterly hopeless, that even the heaviest 
burdens must some day fall from weary shoulders, and all be well. 

When she was out of sight, he staggered and fell insensible, face 
forward, on the sand. There, The Deacon, lurking in the Bush to see 
that Delia came to no harm, found Lajeunesse, and, raising the young 
fellow in his strong arms, bore him easily to the water's edge. 

“I broke his ribs,” was The Deacon’s remorseful comment on the 
situation as he pushed the old boat out into the stream, “and I’Jl mend 
‘em again, baronet or no baronet. If I’d only wrung the other feller’s 
neck in the beginnin’, things ‘ud have straightened themselves out much 
better. Maybe, I'll git a chance of doin’ it yet. I didn’t know 
I'd thrown Frank ‘so hard agin that chair, but he let me do it just 
because I'm Delia’s father. Well, well, well; it’s a queer world, and 
there’s queer people in it. Me bein’ an Elder don’t seem to make much 
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difference to the original sin lurkin’ in me. I'm livin’ too easy, I am. 
That’s what’s the matter with me. Thisyer bein’ a millionaire may suit 
some folk, but it don’t suit me. If it wasn’t for mother, I'd be off to 
Klondyke and try that. Takin’ it by and large, an Elder's needed 
rather powerfully up at Dawson City. Yes, sir.” And he continued his 
way dow1. the river. 

Thus it was that when Lajeunesse opened his eyes, he found Delia 
sitting at his bedside, watching his slightest movement. 

“Where am |?” he asked, rising on his elbow. 

The Deacon put him back again. “Guess you're her ladyship’s 
patient,” he said grimly, “till she’s mended them pappy ribs of yours. 
Doc Kinnison thinks he straightened ‘em out, but there’s one he can’t 
git nght. All you've got to do is to keep quiet, and- leave it to 
Nature. If she can’t mend it, I don’t s’pose we can.” 

“Keep quiet?” He put out his hand until it touched Delia's, and 
went to sleep again. 

“ Nice thing if that durned baronet comes along,” said The Deacon, 
ina whisper. “ Guess I'd better keep him out of sight.” 

But Delia was too busy with her patient to think about the baronet. 
That question could wait; broken ribs must be attended to before 
broken hearts. 

“T want to go down to the wharf,” said Mrs. Hartopp. ‘“ The iron 
band’s quite loose to-mght, Deacon.” 

“ That's something to be thankful for,” said The Deacon. “ You're 
a wonderful woman, mother. A wonderful woman. Just a lee-tle too 
wonderful sometimes when you does things in a hurry.” 

“Oh, no, I'm not,” Mrs. Hartopp declared, as Delia tied her bonnet 
strings. “ Someone has to go on the wharf, or what's it for?” 

“I dunno,” said The Deacon, with a groan. 

" Then let's go and find out,” persisted Mrs. Hartopp. 


Continied ot paige F80. 
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(Continued from page 778.) 


CHAPTER X. 
GREERE EXPOSTULATES. 


A few evenings later, Sir William and Mr. Greere sat together in 
a little parlour on the first floor at Laviolette’s. The room did not look 
uncomfortable, though the paper was one of those exacting patterns 
which persistently clamour for recognition, and the coloured saints in 
stained and broken gilt frames on the wall were objectionably florid. 
Mr. Greere, who in his non-professional moments, was a shining light 
at Exeter Hall, felt that it was a lapse from righteousness to sit and 
eat beneath the silent patronage of these highly-coloured works of art ; 
und he consoled himself with the reflection that such deprivations were 
all part of his mission. He was paid for finding Sir William, and the 
demoralising effect of Catholic saints on a rigid Protestant must be 
charged for at a proportionately high rate on the settlement of the 
family accounts. In the meantime, the cookery was not bad; Jenkins, 
the deft-fingered, waited well; and had it not been for the heat and 
the smallness of the apartment, Mr. Greere would have contrived to 
endure in silence. He did so until Jenkins left the room, then mopped 
ius perspiring brow, and lit a cigar with so rakish an air that all Clapham 
would have blushed to witness the deed. 

Both men wore evening dress, although Sir William protested that 
such a proceeding savoured of snobbery. “ They'll think we are going 
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to be married or are waiting to attend someone's fineral,” he urged ; 
but Mr. Greere proved himself inflexible. “My dear Sir William, the 
sccner you throw off all these primitive habits and associations, the better. 
If you wear evening dress every night, the old associations will come 
back to you. Remember that you have your place to take in the county. 
There was some talk of bringing the dogs to Penisten Grange last 
winter.” 

“The what, Greer?” 

“Dogs! I said ‘dogs,’ didn’t I?” 

“Oh, you mean the sounds. You're not much of a sportsman, 
Greere. I'd like to see you ride a bucking broncho to hounds. Pass 
the whiskey.” 

“Pardon me for hinting, in my professional capacity of course, Sir 
William, that we have business to discuss, and that | should prefer not 
to pass the whiskey until we have settled what we are going to do.” 

Sir William looked at him fixedly, and his pale face flushed. “You 
know I’ve always been a bit difficult to handle. Do vou want me to 
yo off into the Bush, Greere?” 

“ No, of course not. I don’t under 

“Then pass the whiskey. It doesn’t matter in what capacity, pro- 
vided you pass it. Whiskey I want and whiskey I'll have.” 

Mr. Greere passed it, and ‘Sir William poured out half a tumbler 
with an ease which bespoke long practice. “Don’t look so horrified, 
Greere,” he said, smiling at the other’s surprised countenance. “I’m not 
going to get drunk. What's your hurry? Weare very comfortable here ; 
at least, we are as comfortable as we have any right to expect to be.” 

“Comfortable! My dear Sir Wilham, what can you be thinking of ? 
It’s perfectly horrible. Why, there was a little bov on the stairs this 
evening, and when I asked him to get out of the way Ins language 
would have brought a blush to the cheek of a police-court magistrate.” 

“But you aren't a police-court magistrate, Greere. We're not in 
England. Now let's talk.” 

“Come out on the verandah,” suggested Mr. Greere. “ Our cigars 
will keep off the mosquitoes.” He had not smoked a cigar tur many 
years, and meant to derive all the benefit he could possibly extract 
from this one. With a big cigar in his mouth, he felt himself to be 
a fashionable worldling. 

They went out on the verandah, Mr. Greere, with legal caution, 
first looking over the edge of it to see whether they could be overheard by 
anyone below. 
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The village loafers, however, were down at the wharf, waiting for 
the night-boat to come in. Mr. Greere, after carefully extinguishing 
his cigar, cautiously selected a straight-backed chair, and sat up in that 
attitude of uncompromising virtue which had won him so many admirers 
in local circles. Sir William, however, flung himself into a rocking- 
chair, and: motioned to him to begin. “Fire away, Greere. What do 
you want to know?” 

Mr. Greere bowed stiffly. “I don’t wish to force your confidence, 
Sir Wilham; but it might be as well to give me some particulars of 
the life you have been leading since you left England.” 

“Particulars?” The other lazily flicked the ash from his cigar. 
“Do you really think, Greere, that it is absolutely necessary to give 
particulars of my life? It has been one of rural simplicity, varied by 
occasional bouts of drinking when my remittances arrived. Then there was 
the row in which I knocked that fellow on the head. [don’t think there's 
anything else worth mentioning. It has all been so—pastorally simple.” 

“Very simple, if you will permit me to express an opinion.” 

Sir William nodded _ placidly. You needn't express an opinion, 
unless you want to. You happened along just at the right time, and 
converted me from a ne’er-do-well into a real live baronet.” He stretched 
his long limbs in the moonlhght, and spoke with a bitter air. “ Nice 
baronet I shall make, eh, Greere?” 

“Permit me to observe that you have had ancestors who were 
probably as bad—or worse. Cattle-raiding seems to have been their 
principal amusement. I suppose that’s why you can’t keep away from 
a farm nowadays. It’s the old instinct coming to the front.” 

The young man laughed. “That's the first. time you've been 
natural, Greere; and then you didn’t mean to be. It’s news to me 
that you've been studying heredity. What’s your programme? You 
want me to take up ‘the dogs’ next winter? Haven't I been going 
to them in this country fast enough? ” 

“But you've no object in doing so now. A man with a rent-roll 
like yours can’t reinain an idle vagabond on the face of the earth. 
His duty to socie-—— ” 

“Society! Bah! <A great deal society has done for me. I’m sick 
of society.” 

“The dishke appears to have been mutual.” 

“There you go again, Greere. What a nasty tongue you have!” 

The lawyer bowed stiffly. “l’m not an aristocrat .myself, Sir 
William; I have to earn my money. When I think of the ducks and 
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drakes you have made of everything, I thank God that I’m not an aristo- 
crat. You've been within an inch of losing your life. If I hadn’t turned 
up, in all probability you would have lost it. I had that fellow you 
knocked over attended to and brought round, or he would most surely 
have died. I undertook all the discomfort of this search—all this ‘worry 
and annoyance—for what, think you?” | | 

“Costs?” placidly hazarded the other. “Ive known a lawyer do 
a good deal for costs.” 

“No, sir, I was fond of your father, and undertook this quest for 
his sake. It was his last message to me. ‘See him, Greere,’ he said. 
‘Find the lad. Tell him, for my sake, for the honour of our house, 
to pull himself together and come home. He must be tired of loafing 
about by this time. There's everything in his favour if he'll only run 
straight. I don’t want the line to end. Bid him marry and carry it 
on. The past can easily be wiped out if he'll only pull himself together.’ 
Now, you know what you're expected to do. Will you do it?” 

“ Seems simple enough. As you know, I’ve already carried out one 
wish of my father’s; I’m marr‘ed.” 

“So I see, but I don’t understand.” 

“Never mind about the understanding. I don’t understand very 
much about it myself yet. What do you think of my wife? Will 
she adorn the family diamonds, eh? ” 

“She is very beautiful,” said Greere cautiously. “Very beautiful ; 
but I don’t see how her parents could mix in English society.” 

“Qh, you don’t, don’t you! Why, man, it’s the easiest thing in 
the world. Eccentric millionaire and his wife. People will easily take 
them at our valuation. Money covers a lot. Stick Mr. Hartopp into 
grey tweeds and _ gaiters, and put a spud in his hand, and let his 
turkey tag along behind: him, and he'll astonish the natives. The 
women will all say ‘How sweet, and the men think him ‘a queer old 
buffer.’ Oh, yes, they'll astonish the natives right enough.” 

“T’ve no doubt; but permit me to remark, Sir William, that your 
chief aim in life should not be to astonish the—eh—natives. Up to 
this date, your main object seems to have been to astonish your family.” 

“No, I suppose it’s time I did something else. How about Mrs. 
Hartopp, Greere? Do you know that if Mrs. Hartopp hadn’t taken 
a fancy to me, you would, in all probability, have arrived too late. 
That woman saved my life. She was down at the wharf when I arrived 
in custody” (Mr. Greere winced), “ made a mad rush at the Constable, 
and enabled me to get away.” 
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Mr. Greere looked as if Mrs. Hartopp’s intervention had not been 
ar unmixed blessing. ‘“ Well, I don’t see how even you could hope 
to introduce a madwoman into English Society. They would draw the 
line at that.” 

“Think so? I don’t. She wouldn't be the first madwoman who 
had passed muster, and Society wouldn't find it out; people would 
simply call her eccentric. Strange as it may seem, ‘and blackguard 
a; I am, I'd do anything for Mrs. Hartopp. She—she’s so prompt to act 
if it is necessary. I was very sick of things when she freed me from 
the grip of that Constable.” 

“There’s something I don’t understand about this marriage,” said 
the other testily. “Were you forced into it?” 

“In a way, yes. There are some things, Greere, which a man 
can't tell even to his legal adviser.” He frowned heavily. 

“ Better make a clean breast of it.” 

“| have some feeling of shame and self-respect left. What would 
you say to a man who became dead drunk—the whiskey got to my 
head, after all the fatigue and excitement and exposure—and hid 
himself in a girl’s room and was found snoring away there by the 
girl's father. The girl was in a recess in the room, and I didn’t even 
know she was there until my drunken snoring woke her up and 
frightened her. Then, her father burst in and we had a scene. What 
would you have done if it had been your daughter? Forgotten Exeter 
Hall, eh?” 

“ Ye—es, I think [ should have forgotten Exeter Hall.” 

“Well, her father found me there and was going to kill me, to 
save his wife and daughter's honour, and the girl interceded for me. 
Then, he wanted to kill her. When nothing else would move him, she 
agreed to marry me, and I was loathsome scoundrel enough to let her 
do it. Sounds well for the family honour, doesn’t it! Sounds well 
for me! By Heaven, Greere, I haven't even yet quite realised what 
ad d scoundrel I am. Those old cattle-lifters would disown me 
if they could come to life again.” He got up in his excitement, and 
began to stride about the verandah. ‘“ What reparation can I make 
to the girl? Such a beautiful girl, Greere, with such a lovely, wistful, 
tear-stained face. Tears I made her shed, Greere. What reparation 
can | make to her?” 

“ The—the family diamonds.” 

“Family diamonds! Bah! The girl’s father could cover her with 
diamonds if she wanted them. She isn't that kind of feminine thing 
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(tat heals its honour with diamonds. Pah! You've only to look into 
he: brown eyes to see what a beautiful soul she has. She’s all fire and 
fun an.. sweetness and girlish gaiety; and now I’ve made her weep, 
Greere, made her weep. I ought to be hanged. I’m sorry I’m not. i 
teli you, hunted down, forlorn, wretched as I felt, expecting to be 
liauled off to prison every moment, [ was a better man than when I 
consented to such a sacrifice. Just think of that girl’s feelings for 
me! Think what a d——d coward | am not to have let the old man’s 
pistol do its greatly-needed work? Aren't you ashamed 
to sit here with me? Aren't you ashamed to be seen 
walking about with me?” 

“I think the young lady is to be pitied.” 

“Pitied! She’s a martyr.” 

“With ten thousand a year one can bear much.” 

The young man paused in his hurried walk, and looked at Greere 
with undisguised contempt. “If you say that again, [ll cut your heart 
out and throw it to the— ‘the dogs.’ I swear to you, Greere, | never 
was in such an awful fix in my life. There’s no way: out of it.” 

“ Her ladyship will come round in time.” 

“Qh, it isn’t that. It’s—it's——- He broke off. “I hear there's 
another man. She must have loved. this other fellow all the time.” 

“Do you mean that her ladyship’s affections were previously 
engaged ? ” 

“TI mean that her ladyship’s affections were previously engaged,” 
scoffed the other. “I’m putting myself in the other man’s place and 
wondering how he feels about it.” : 

“I should think that he would be extremely prompt in the 
expression of his feelings.” 

“I hope so. I hope so. That might clear the atmosphere a 
little.” 

“It does want clearing,” the lawyer admitted. “In these primitive 
districts they seem to have such elementary rules for the settlement of 
disputes of this kind.” 

“Oh, I’m not thinking of myself. I’m thinking of the girl—that 
beautiful, brown-eyed girl. [I’m a loathsome leper, a pariah, an outcast 
in her eyes.” 

“You have done her the honour to make her Lady Peniston-Poell.” 

“The honour! Yes; and given her for husband the biggest black- 
guard in Canada. To do the Canadians justice, the blackguards here 
are mostly Englishmen; but I’m the pick of the bunch. Don't talk 
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of honour and me in the same breath, Greere. You sicken me. I’m 
not fit to shake hands with a decent woman.” 

“It’s very unfortunate. There’s The Grange waiting for it’s mis- 
tress. Your mother has gone to the dower house at the ena of the 
park.” 

“My mother! I'd forgotten,all about her. What does she think 
of me? If it hadn’t been for her and her sarcastic tongue, I’d have 
stayed quietly at home.” 

“Her last words to me were that she would rather not think of 
you, and that she hoped you were dead and buried long ago.” 

“ Pretty tough—from a mother. But she never cared for me. | 
suppose if anything happened to me, she would be all right? ” 

“Oh, yes. She would be much better off than she is now.” 

“IT see. And I suppose she petitions the Almighty in her nightly 
prayers that something may happen to me. Well, she’s scored this 
time. I suppose there are certain properties I can do as I hke with 
in the event of my death?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Then I'd better make a will, Greere.” 

“T was about to suggest that you should do so, Sir William. I 
am quite prepared to carry out your instructions.” ° 

“Then leave everything over which I have any disposing power to 
my wife. See that the documents about the marriage are all in order, 
and I'll sign whatever is necessary to-morrow.” 

“ There’s no occasion for such haste.” 

““The law's delay,’ etc. I think there is. One never knows what 
may happen in this country. I may find, after all, that I’m a beggar 
again to-morrow; or may get a bullet in my thick head and be out 
of it. It’s the disgrace, Greere, the disgrace. Think of it when that 
girl raised her head and looked at me with the long, lingering, hunted 
gaze of a trapped hare!” 

“It's done now,” philosophically remarked Greere. 

“Oh yes, it’s done now; but can’t, you say a word of comfort? 
Hang it all, behind your dry legal husk there must be the heart of a man 
somewhere. Don't you see the vile wrong I’ve done this innocent girl! 
I didn’t mean to do it. [| didn’t mean to do it; it’s done; and there's 
no use talking. But to think that day and night I’m the object of her 
perpetual hate and scorn; that she despises me, that I’m utterly vile 
in her sight—that’s what hurts me, Greere,—that’s what hurts. I tell 
ycu, man, if I could only earn her forgiveness, win the right to look 
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her in the face, walk unashamed before her in the daylight, I’d throw 
all this baronetcy business to the winds. I’d ——” 

The lawyer walked swiftly into the little room, as if tired of this 
incoherent outburst. 

“What are you doing?” Sir William asked, pausing angrily in his 
hurried walk. “I did expect some pretence of sympathy from you, 
Greere, even if you couldn’t really feel it.” 

“You called me a dry legal husk just now,” said the other, return- 
ing, whiskey decanter in hand. “ You said that there must be the heart 
of a man in me somewhere, although you didn’t know where’ it was 
to be found. You want me to help you.  Here’s the cause of your 
utter ruin, your swinish degradation, your fatal fall from all that is 
clean and pure and honourable and upright. Now’s the time to make 
an effort if there’s any manhood still left in you. Throw this accursed 
stuff into the roadway, and take your punishment like a man. Come 
out from among the swine. Remember your race, your house, your— 


your wife!” | 
As one in a dream, Sir William put out his hand and took the 
decanter from Greere. “ My—my wife!” 


“ Your—wife! ” 

“You don't know what it means, Greere, to give this up, even for 
my—my wife.” 

“What did she not give up for you?” 

“If I do, it will be a hell upon earth.” 

“It can’t be worse than it is now.” The lawyer's hand was raised 
solemnly, menacingly, in the moonlight. “If you hesitate, it will doom 
you to hell hereafter. 1 don’t reason or implore. I simply com- 
mand. Give that up. Come out from the filthy slough in which you 
have wallowed so long, and be a man; that is, if you really 
want to. be a man, and are not humbugging yourself with 
mere talk.” 

The other's eyes opened wide. He put his hand hesitatingly forth 
to the decanter again. “ But—Greere—is there—no—other way?” 

“There is no other way.” He drew.the stopper from the decanter. 
“Smell it. Let it soak into your nostrils until it reaches your drink- 
saturated soul. Now!—now!—now!”. He thrust the decanter into 
Sir William’s face, and held his shoulder with a grip of iron. “Now, 
man, now. Make your choice. | It’s once and for all—for eternity. 
A minute later and you'll never again screw yourself up to it.” 

“ [—J]—-Greere—you don’t know—you can’t understand.” 
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“I?” There was a world of scorn in the lawyer's tones. “ You're 
a weak creature! A poor weak creature!” He turned away and hid 
his face in his hands. “ You'll never have the manhood to try now.” 

“T!—I!—-You don’t know me, Greere. You don’t know me.” 

There was a sudden crash of shivering glass in the roadway below, 
and Sir William flung himself into his chair with a faint laugh. “ Touch 
and go, Greere. Touch and go. That’s the last of it. I swear it, by the bones 
of my ancestors. After all, they had their standard of honour and lived up 
to it. I don’t risk the honour of our house again. Never again, 
Greere. I swear it. You hear me! I swear it.” 

Greere did not answer. He was shaking from head to foot, for the 
cloak of Clapham had fallen from his soul in the intensity of this 
fierce struggle. “It was for my sake as well as yours,” he said grimly. 
“ Now I'll draft out that will.” 

“ Coffee, sir?” asked Jenkins, bringing in the lamp. “Anything 
broken, sir?” 

“A slight accident,” said the lawyer carelessly. “ Bring me some 
ink. Now I can get on with my work.” 


(To be continued.) 


The Chase. F. Emanuel. 
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SILENT 
SISTERS. 


By LENA DENNEHY. 


N the old world town of Bayonne every visitor must find something 
to interest him. Its hoary Cathedral still bears traces of that hero 
of chivalry and romance, the Black Prince. It was at Bayonne 
that the meeting took place between Catherine de Medici and 
Elizabeth de Valois after the latter’s marriage with Philip of Spain. 

It was near here that those brave Ienglishmen who fell at the beginning 
of the century were laid to rest. 

These associations are sure to recur to the minds of all whose 
wanderings lead them to the neighbourhood. But many pass through 
without even suspecting the existence of another place of interest which, 
one.is surprised to learn, has only a history of some sixty years instead 
of being, as one would suppose, a relic of the dark ages. 

The convent of the “ Silent Sisters” is situated about four miles 
from Bayonne and two or three from Biarritz, once the favourite resort 
of the Empress Eugenie. Her presence first awoke people to the 
charm of the place. Her villa there has been the scene of many phases 
of life. First it rang with the voice of mirth and wit, and its mirrors 
reflected some of the highest types of beauty and grace that France 
could boast. Later its walls echoed many a sigh of agony from the 
wounded and dying, after it had been converted into a hospital during 
the Franco-Prussian war. Now it is an hotel, beloved of golfers who 
seek for summer skies and clearer air than can be found in their own 
fog-mantled Island. 

We take the train from Bayonne which leaves us within half a mile 
of the Convent of the “ Little Sisters of the Poor.” It is an immense 
building, or rather buildings, for it comprises a penitentiary, schools 
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laundry, etc. This is the home of industry ; we are brought through 
their laundry ; admire their lace work, and then we are given a written 
order. 

To reach our goal we have another half-hour’s walk through pine 
woods. We see the cups with which throughout the Basses Pyrenées, 
each tree is provided to catch the rosin from the wound-like scar in the 
bark. At last we notice that the ground under the pines is strewn with 
sand, and we come to a wicket gate over which we read the following 
words: “ Priére de parler a votx basse.” 


Recreation. 


Out of the lodge steps a Sister of the Poor who, after glancing at the 
order we carry, greets us smilingly, though without raising her voice 
above a whisper. First of all she leads us to the Convent Chapel, 
where only the murmur of the priest is heard. We see the curtained 
“ Grille,” behind which the Silent Sisters pray unseen and unheard, for 
they may never sing or even speak save for one brief quarter-of-an-hour 
once every year, when those whom they have left in the outer world 
may see and speak with them. Then we are conducted to the garden 
with its paths sand-strewn to deaden sound. There white-robed_ black- 
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veiled figures wander, or bend over their gardening, which, with 
embroidery, is the only occupation which is allowed to share the long 
days devoted to prayer and intercession. We notice that their bare 
feet are thrust into rough wooden sabots. They glide away and 
disappear from our sight as soon as they become aware of our presence. 
Our guide points to a tree from beneath whose shade we can observe 
those remaining, but they may never more raise their eyes to behold a 
mortal face. Next we are brought to the refectory, a low, thatched 
house with earthen floor, in which are a long table, like a counter and 
. a bench. Wooden spoons and earthenware basins complete the 
furniture. 

During each meal a bell may be rung at any moment, when a spoon 
half-way to the mouth must be laid down, or water which had barely 
reached the lips remain untasted. Then we turn to the Nuns’ cells with 
their unglazed windows and thatched roof. Each one only contains a 
narrow bed, a prie-dieu, and a crucifix. 

When the community was founded, less than sixty years ago, they 
built their first altar, partitions, etc. They only used paper, wonderfully 
glued together, which formed a kind of papier maché. 

Last of all, we saw the graves which they dig themselves, and in one 
of these the founder’s sister lies buried. 

As they do not speak, they are obliged to have one of the “ Sisters 
of the Poor” for their Superioress. We were much surprised to hear 
that they never even see each other. Our guide told us that once two 
sisters joined within a year. The first to take the veil never knew that 
her sister had entered the Convent, although their cells were next each 
other. A nun died, and, as the usual procession wound its way, past the 
remains, on which all may gaze, she recognised the once loved, familiar 
face, now still and pale in death. 

It is said that on one occasion the Emperor of Austria visited the 
place, and insisted on looking at one of the recluses. Who can say 
with what terrible self-inflicted penance that poor soul was harrowed ? 
If, indeed, her cup of suffering were not already as full as flesh and 
blood could bear. : 

The severity of these unnatural bonds which they attempt to endure 
is proved by the fact that many of them lose their reason or their lives 
within five or six years of their reception; and they may not take the 
vows and resign all that poor huinanity holds dear once they have 
passed the age of twenty-five. They are almost exclusively drawn from 
the noblest families of France and Spain, and only number about fifty. 
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Agitations have been raised with a view to laying a petition before the 
Pope that the order may be abolished. : 

“ How much more attractive your order seems!” we said to the kind 
sister who had been our guide. “ How much more happiness and hope 
there must be in succouring the poor, in teaching the little ones, and in 
tending the sick and weary!” 

“Tt is true,” she answered. “ That was my vocation; but only 
think of the blessings which are poured down from heaven and the evils 
which are averted in answer to their prayers.” 

After purchasing a medal and being presented with a bouquet of 
flowers, the tending of which must be the one spark of human happiness 
left in these poor, desolate lives, we walked down the silent paths once 
again, and turned our backs for ever on that living tomb. 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“SAN TOY.” 


By WALTER EMANUEL. 


FELT a kind of patriotic interest in this Chinese play, for I have 
an aunt who has several times been mistaken for the Chinese 
Ambassador. | 

I was grieved, therefore, to hear that on the first night it had 

met with an unfavourable reception. The British and the Booers 

were, I read, united for once, and Mr. George Edwardes was hooted 

for having, as the audience thought, lost some thousands of pounds in 
an attempt to please them. 

Nevertheless, I went to see the play. And I found that the first- 
night audience had made a mistake. The play proved pleasing to me. 

“San Toy” is the work of Edward Morton, and Harry Greenbank, 
and Adrian Ross, and Sidney Jones, and Lionel Monckton, and Henry 
Hamilton. I hope I have left no one out. Yet all these have not 
spoilt the broth. 

Especially Adrian Ross hasn't. He, without doubt, is the Head 
Cook. He it is who supplies the flavour to the dish. The full title of 
the play is “San Toy, or the Emperor’s Own.” The Emperor is the 
Emperor Adrian. The lyrics of Adrian Ross are, with scarcely an 
exception, delightful. 
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And when to these lyrics were added pretty scenery, pretty music, 
lots of pretty g girls, and one pretty man, I must confess it, I ou a 
pleasant evening. 

To an analyst, of course, the play is merely a bundle of songs 
tied together by a thin string of plot—a string so thin, in fact, as to 
be well nigh invisible. Indeed, were we not informed that Mr. Morton 
is responsible for it, the plot might be by the great Confucius himself. 

That being so, I propose merely to describe the play, and to leave 
the reader—the long winter evenings are now upon us—to worry out 
the plot for himself. 

The curtain rises on a street in Pynka Pong—and remarkably like 
the place it is. The roadway is crowded with highly-coloured Orientals, 
all of whom are singing that to-night a gay and festive throng will keep 
the feast in Pynka Pong—O-ya-ha! When they get tired of singing 
that, a dentist comes forward to see that the citizens’ teeth are in 
working order; then a fortune-teller; then a rice-seller; and then a 
barber. “I shave on the spot, with water that’s hot,” declares the 
barber—and with remarkable veracity, for we all know how the barber's 
razor touches the pimple beneath the lather—-O-ya-ha! And then there 
is a shout, and a lean Chinese gentleman in blue runs on. This is one who 
is named, with great frankness, Li. Off the stage, he is Mr. Huntley 
Wright. So far as the acting in “San Toy” is concerned, Mr. Wright ts 
the backbone of the play, and is shaped like it. There is, it now appears, 
a certain Yen How, a Mandarin, and Li is his sly, and spry, and wily 
private secretary. He is a past master in Pigeon English, has a respect 
for the truth almost amounting to fear, and warehouses other people's 
property for them, until found out. Further, he is in love with (za/er 
alias) Dudley, who is lady’s maid to Poppy, who is daughter to Sir 
Bingo Preston, who is British Consul at Pynka Pong. 

Next, we are introduced to Dudley, and Li is forthwith spry with 
her. “And what does a lady's maid do?” asks Li. 

At that, a gentleman next to. me, to whom I had not been introduced, 
whispered, “ There's a song comny’. 

And it came. 

Adrian Ross added his quota to the eternal servant question. He 
begeed a litthe more consideration for that useful young person, the 
lady's maid. 

That over, there entered the Mandarin Yen How himself. with no 
less than six of the prettiest little wives that were ever allotted to a 
single man, so that IT think, when [I decide to marry, if fam still alive, | 
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will hop across to China. Yen How hasa presence. He is Mr. Rutland 
Barrington in disguise. “ Who is it?” asks someone. 

“ There’s goin’ to be a song,” remarked the man on my left. 

He was right. 

The song was by Harry Greenbank, and a very charming one withal. 
The six little wives decide to 


Kow-tow, kow-tow, 
To the Great Yen How, 
And wish him the longest of lives, 
With his one little, two little, three little, four little, 
Five little, six little wives ! 


for his temper is uncertain, and his power is great, and he is constantly 
threatening their partial extinction. 

Then, so soon as the six little wives have run off, a serious gentle- 
man named Fo Hop, a student, fills the stage. 

And now I should: tell the reader that Yen How has a pretty 
daughter named San Toy. Also, that in China all mandarins’ 
daughters, on coming of age, have to go to Pekin to serve there ina 
regiment of amazons called “The Emperor’s Own.” Also, that Yen 
How, not wishing to part with his daughter, has had her, since child- 
hood brought up as a boy. 

This secret is known to Fo Hop, and Fo Hop is now desirous of 
marrying the bird. Yen promises him that he will recommend his suit, 
if not more, to his daughter. For the present he sends Fo off to look 
after the wives, and then sends someone else to look after Fo. 

Next, Sir Bingo Preston trots on, and makes a gallant attempt to 
interest the mandarin in a proposed railway concession. ‘“ From there 
to there,” says the consul, pointing to a plan, “we bore a tunnel.” 
“You could bore anything,” says Yen, as he leads the Britisher towards 
the open door. 

And then enter San Toy. aAnd after her, in hot pursuit, a certain 
Lieutenant Tucker, her English tutor. The licutenant accuses her of 
flirting with his special friend, Miss Poppy Preston. Whereupon San 
Toy cheeks him. “You are a rude little boy,” says the lieutenant. 
“| am nothing of the sort. I am a rude little girl,” retorts San Toy. 
The lieutenant looks at her. He was a fool not to have recognised 
her before, for the part of the pretty daughter is taken by a lady not 
less known than Miss Marie Tempest. It is, by-the-bye, a difficult 
vile for Miss Marie Tempest to fill. 

Lieutenant Tucker retired to think things over. 
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And the next moment the body of the theatre became choke-full of 
young girls’ sighs, for there entered Captain Bobby Preston, and Captain 
Bobby Preston is no other than Mr. Hayden Coffin. { will say it at 
once: Mr. Coffin looked charming. I had been told—and it shows 
how jealous men are of one another—that Mr. Coffin had begun to go 
off. But there was not a sign of it. He had never looked sweeter. He 
was dressed in a most becoming white suit, and his hair had all the 
sheen of a new top-hat. That the Barber's name does not appear on 
the programme I consider an injustice to a painstaking artéste. 

Meanwhile, do we, I wonder, realise how immeasurably the Stage 
gains in dignity by such men as Mr. Coffin consenting to adorn it ? 

He fairly fascinated me. I found it impossible to keep my eyes off 
him. For me his smile had lost none of its old charm. Then, 
suddenly, as I caught his figure in profile, a little involuntary scream 
escaped me, so that people turned round. Could it be? Oh no, it were 
too horrible. It must have been some hideous nightmare. Hayden 
Coffin getting stout? Away, vile thought. 

There would only be one tragedy to compare to it—that of the 
Musical Prodigy when he has to take to trousers. 

So I prefer to think I was mistaken. That appearances are deceptive 
is proved by the scene that follows between Hayden and the Hoyden. 
For Captain Bobby is not such a fool as the lieutenant. The Captain 
has discovered long since that San is a Toy. So much so that the two 
have become sweethearts. 

“Teach me your alphabet ?” asks San Toy. 

“ Here’s another song,” said the man. 

His forecast was entirely correct. 

Together they sing, Bobby and San, the A. B.C. of love. They 
accompany each other to L., when the girl's father appears, and Bobby 
departs. 

~Yen How points out to San what a nice young fellow that Fo Hop 
is. San, however, is dense, and doesn't see it. 

And then the crowd of highly-coloured Orientals comes on again, 
and, with them, a bevy of Europeans. I do not like speaking against 
my own Continent, but-these Europeans did not add to the beauty of 
the scene. They were, nevertheless, invited to the Feast of the Moon 
that was.to take place that evening. “ Have you heard of the Maid in 
the Moon?” asks San Toy. The Europeans shook their heads—though 
it would have been better fun, perhaps, if they had answered “ Yes, and 
we don’t want to hear your song.” But the Europeans averred that 
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there was only a man in the moon. Which was ridiculous, of course, for 
if there were a man there, there would be a woman. “Qh, there’s a 
Maid,” declared San Toy. | 

“Now, said the man next to me. 

He was right once more. 

San Toy sang of the Maid in the Moon. 

And then Poppy, Dudley, the Lieutenant, and Li sang a song: and 
Bobby sang a song: and San Toy, and Fo Hop sang a song : and 
Dudley and Li sang a song: and the wives of Yen How, Bobby, the 
Lieutenant, Dudley, San Toy, Fo Hop, and Yen How sang a song— 
all of which songs were cleverly foretold by the man next to me. And 
finally San Toy has to go to Pekin, whither Bobby accompanies her. 
But Fo Hop swears that the day shall come, ha-ha. 

So Act the Second takes place at the Imperial Palace, Pekin. 

The Emperor of China, it appears, is about to receive the foreign 
lady-devils, and we meet all our old friends again at the Palace. 

Li, for instance, is there—very much indeed—and before long there 
is trouble between him and the haughty Palace officials. They do not 
take to his taking ways, and to show that they do not approve of him, 
they insert his head into a butcher’s tray. From this uncomfortable 
situation he is rescued by a huge Perpetuai Corporal of the Emperor's 
Amazons, who reminds Li that she is a former little love of his. Li 
denies not the soft impeachment, but when, shortly, Dudley surprises 
him with his new angel, Li wishes himself back in the butcher's tray. 

And then the Chinese Court begins to arrive, and, “ By the bye,” 
asks a nobleman of Dudley, “‘ Have you pagodas in England?” “We 
have, Sir,” answers Dudley. 

The man next to me looked towards me. 

He was perfectly right. Dudley warbled to us of a friend of hers 
named Rhoda, and of the pretty pagoda Rhoda ran. A capital little 
song by Adrian Ross. And the management was clever about it. 
The management knew that this song would be encored, but they 
did not want carriages to be kept waiting, so Dudley stopped at the 
verse before the last, and gave the last as an encore. 

And then the Emperor’s Amazons marched on, commanded now by 
San Toy. Next, the foreign she-devils, accompanied by foreign he- 
devils, including Sir Bingo Preston and Captain Bobby. ‘ My son,’ 
explained Sir Bingo to the court, “is a British officer.” “ Ah, I'd like 
to hear about the British officers,” said a kindly courtier. 

“Will you bet?” asked the man next to me. 
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I wouldn’t. Bobby stepped forward, and obliged with “Tommy 
Atkins.” What, I wonder, is the secret of the popularity of this 
namby-pamby song? I do not know which is the more irritating— 
its silly tune, or its silly words. It was sung appropriately. 

And it is nice to think that the British Army is under the distin- 
guished patronage of Mr. Hayden Coffin. 

But I must hark back to the plot. 

“English ladies sing and dance, I hear,” said a second Courtier. 
“Qh yes,” replied Sir Bingo. “Show ’em, Trixie.” 

“ Now this time it’s not going to be a song,” remarked the person 
next tome. “It’s going to be a dance.” 

The remarkable man was right, as usual. Miss Topsy Sinden 
footed it right gracefully. 

And then the European ladies dressed, and all trooped off to be 
presented to the Emperor. 

Whereat an interview takes place between San Toy and Bobby. 
and he promises to kidnap her presently. 

Next, in quick succession, came a duet by San and Bobby: a 
sextette by the Mandarin’s wives: and a quartette by Poppy, Dudley, 
Tucker, and Li. All three of them were prophesied by the Living 
Wonder next to me. 

And then came the song of songs—“ I mean to introduce it into 
China,” written by Adrian Ross again, and sung by Yen How. Each 
verse was a happily-turned topicality, and the audience “took ” every 
one of them, and the song was encored again and again, until I thought 
we were in for it for the rest of the evening. Not that I would have 
minded. It was a real pleasure to listen to: the song was a veritable 
telescope, as verse shot out after verse, each one further down to date. 

But the story, rightly, was not allowed to be kept waiting, and Yen 
How had ultimately to make way for the Captain, who had a song to 
sing, called “ The One in the World.” That over, he trotted on in the 
costume of an Amazon, and, after some first-rate fooling, wound up with 
the song, “Chinese Sojer-man ”—another great hit, and deservedly so. 

The interest of the story, as will have been perceived, has been 
gradually growing. It now reaches a climax, for at this point someone 
rushes on, and announces that San Toy is to be a bride of 
the Emperor. 

It was a bit sudden—but “ Hip, hip, hip, hvolay !” 

And then me gettee all mixee up. For the next moment someone 
else rushes on and announces that San Toy is also to be Mrs. Preston. 
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As for Fo Hop, I really don’t know what happencd to him. 

I cannot help thinking that the management heard the carriage- 
horses outside impatiently pawing the ground, looked at their watches, 
found it was late, and decided at once to abridge the play. 

Anyhow, I have attempted to give you some idea of “ San Toy "— 
and I feel sure I have failed. Let me therefore say, at the risk of 
repeating myself, that it is a play to be seen—a bright, light-hearted, 
depression-killing play, none the worse for savouring of the Savoy in 
parts. If you would banish the ugly world for an hour or two, go to 
Daly’s Theatre. “ To-night, and Every Evening,” says the programme 
of “San Toy.” Well, although that estimate of its run is, I fancy, 
unduly optimistic, yet I feel sure it will be many months before the bil] 
will have to be changed. For some time past I had imagined there was 
a success awaiting a play containing no reference to “ The Absent- 
minded Beggar.” 

Finally, a word as to the acting. With the exception of Mr. 
Huntley Wright, Miss Gracie Leigh, and Mr. Hayden Cofhn, the acting 
is no more than adequate. Mr. Huntley Wright’s “Li” is a little 
masterpiece ; Miss Leigh’s “ Dudley” sprightly and spontaneous ; Mr. 
Hayden Coffin’s caricature of a British officer most interesting. 
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F I (Cs H 4% As our mother the frigate, be-painted and fine, 
. Made play for her bully, the ship of the line ; 


So we, her bold daughters, by iron and fire, 


By FRANK BLAKE. Accost and destroy to our master’s desire. 


(‘‘ CRUISERS,’’ BY RUDYARD KIPLING.) 


III. ON CRUISERS. 


ATTLESHIP and destroyer have each a paramount duty, the 
one to fight at a high premium, the other to destroy at a low 
one. Such is the purpose of their being, and such they must 
achieve. The cruiser is the cavalry of a Navy, and to fight is 

her privilege, not her duty. 

The sheep-dog of the Merchant Marine is the cruiser, and the quick- 
firer is her wether-bell. To chaperone a ship whose hull is insured for a 
quarter of a million, and her cargo for half a million more, is a work of 
point and profit, but it is not glorious. She must never fight except 
with vessels of her own size, or, preferably, below it. To a battleship, 
her business rather is to show her dainty heels and run. Nevertheless, 
she would have her chances. 

In fleet action, with battleships filling the fighting line, the cruiser 
would be placed on the flanks, like a brigade of cavalry with an 
army corp. 

Emphatically, however, the cruiser is the second line of offence. 
When the first fierce act in a big fight is done, when battleships on both 
sides are blown up or disabled, her chance—such as it is—will arrive. 
She has been held back like an Hussar squadron, but now she is hurled 
forward, lurching through the smoke and mélée of a Naval battlefield, to 
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shake a shattered enemy, or to chase a broken battleship. She will 
remember, nevertheless, that the big ship may still have a gun workable, 
and against a great forward twelve-incher, she is, indeed, a poor 
pennyworth. 

Or, again, at this fag end of a fight she may herself take her place in 
the fighting line. She is frailly armoured, with a wealth of vulnera- 
bility in her acre of engine-room. Still, she is fresh, spruce and fully 
ammunitioned, and she will be welcomed as the battleships drop out. 
Indeed, she will be the fillip in the scale ; on the one side, the pride and 
streaming pennons of victory ; on the other, the dismal requiems of defeat. 

Eyes and ears of a fleet is the cruiser. Scouting is an element of 
her trade. The ability to see, observe and report must be her first-hand 
duty. No fleet could move without its complement of cruiser scouts 
flung from its flanks across a forty-mile radius of ocean. Surprise 
would be a potent weapon in naval warfare, and cruisers—speedy, alert 
and active—would be the prime safeguard. 

A modern cruiser is, however, a very different kettle of steam to her 
old-time sister. In cost, the first class now leave very little change 
from what used to be the maximum for a battleship—a million. To 
achieve her undertakings, she has to steam three-and-twenty knots. 
Therefore, it is possible for her to chase an enemy at forced draught at 
a pace of very nearly thirty miles an hour. Thus she is five knots faster 
than the fastest battleship. Scattered over her decks are eighteen 
quick-firers and fourteen twelve-pounder guns—a weapon the finest and 
handiest in the Navy. All her guns will be pointed aft, trained on the 
chase as on all good cruisers they should be. On her sides, in line as fine 
as a yacht’s, a belt of six-inch Harveyed steel, and in her bunkers will 
be 3,000 tons of coal. And she can easily keep touch with her sisters 
at ten miles. 

As the bloodhound of the British fleet, the cruiser has types as 
various as her uses. First come the great over-lords of the pack, the 
big armoured cruisers, with their belts and barbettes, and a twelve to 
fourteen thousand tons displacement. Next, the protected cruiser, 
with its steel decks and casemates. Then there is the cruiser with 
the steel-deck protection merely, and there its the cruiser with no steel 
deck at all. 

Britain has reared a cruiser fleet numbered in hundreds, from the 
modern monster with the weight of a battleship to the flat-iron mites 
of a thousand tons with their obsolete muzzle-loading guns, To each 
its special duty, to each its special glory when the time may come. 
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She has to steam three and twenty knots. By W. E. Wigfull 
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Moreover, the cruiser is the dark horsc_of naval warfare, and its 
possibilities are as infinite as its work is varied. They were the 
principal object of the 1899 Manceuvres, and the lessons learnt may be 
taken as definitive. A big cruiser is better any day than two smaller 
ones, even though the forces of the latter may, in the aggregate, be 
superior. This appears to be the opinion formed. In heavy seas 
the small ship’s paper speed disappears; her spoonful of coal runs 
out, and against her heavier opponent her armament is as feeble as 
her shooting. 

Power, indeed, must always crushingly tell. For, again, with the 
first-class cruiser the same principle attaches. Unless she is fast 
enough to escape the battleship, her destinationZhas a simple relation 
to the engine-room telegraph. 

Britain has, indeed, no cause to fear for the speed of her ships. It 
has been the text of much shouting in the columns of the 77mes, but it is 
well to be certain that the fault exists before we deplore it. “It is the 
commonest thing for me,” said Sir William White, “to see tabulated 
~statements of speeds of ships that rest upon no common measure 
whatever: neither of the power developed, nor the condition of the 
ships at the time of the trial, nor the duration of the trial, nor the means 
of testing the speed. In steam trials of war ships ‘jockeying’ is not 
extinct, but Her Majesty’s Admiralty does not ‘ jockey.’ ” 

In order of importance a cruiser calls for three things: (1) great 
speed and manceuvring power; (2) coal capacity ; (3) protection and 
power of attack. 

Speed is the first excuse for a cruiser’s being, and bunker room can 
be proportionately translated into knots. 

As regards manoeuvring, many of the Elswick cruisers, with a stretch. 
of 500 feet of shearing hull, can turn in 34 lengths, and reverse their 
course in two minutes. 

Infinite difference of ideas will always attain in the proper distribu- 
tion of armour, armament and protection in the cruiser. Until a vessel 
is built in celestial yards and sailed through the blue ether to the seven 
seas, we shall never see the perfect ship. 

For example, to even quadruple the big guns of any ship is not to 
increase its fighting power, though that this is surely so we are often 
told. 

Modern big guns must be fought from the ship’s deck. You may 
pack your fighting crews kehind barbette and casemate, but they are 
nevertheless “at risk.” A well-placed Lycdite on a deck crammed 
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with guns would simply be massacre for the men and scrap-iron for 
half-a-dozen quick-firers. The larger the number of guns, too, the 
greater the chance, in the slaughter and the steam, that the men may 
lose steadiness and morale. 

It is better for the crews to handle their present guns deftly than to 
fight double the number with maddened fingers and their pulses all dot- 
and-carry-one. 

The: world lives not on bread alone, but principally on fads and 
phrases. (Of these, the cry of more guns on modern cruisers is one of 
the most mischievous. Casualties must inevitably come about, and the 
men who must be drawn to feed the fighting line could not, as a fact, 
be spared from the engine-room rating, now so serious a drain in the 
latter-day cruiser. For instance, the Dzadem has eight stokeholds, 
thirty boilers, and sixty-four furnace openings to feed and control. Six 
officers, thirteen artificers, thirty leading stokers, and one hundred and 
ten second-class stokers are the ordinary engine-room complement. 
But in time of stress, with forced draught day after day, one hundred 
extra bluejackets would have to be further requisitioned to feed the 
blazing furnaces. Ai first-class cruiser will suck up three hundred and 
fifty tons of: coal a day at full pressure. Where, then, at a pinch, are 
the men for the guns to come from ? 

Machine guns are, as a fact, an excellent institution, but they are not 
automatic. The essence of a perfect cruiser’s armament is distribution, 
not crowding. And that is a lesson which Britain has fortu- 
nately learnt. 

Furthermore, the development of high explosives and heavy 
armament makes the existence of the cruiser, pure and simple, more 
and more critical. Consequently, constructors have placed heavier metal 
in the last types of cruiser, that her life may have a less intimate 
connection with the engine-room. Nevertheless, against the battleship 
she holds still but one trump-card—her speed. Losing that, she loses 
everything. 

Speed_is the first and last word in cruiser construction, and until the 
type altogether disappears, it will be her power, her glory—and 
her defence. | sae 

Of modern examples of a cruiser’s destiny, we have one—interesting, 
but not revolutionary. The Chino-Japanese War showed the Japs with 
no battleships whatever. They were content, and: well content, to place 
their chances with the cruisers built for them at the ‘Elswick Yard 
in England. | | a 
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_ The war was in the main a cruiscr warfare, and it proved the 
obvious and pointed the evident. It showed once again that, with 
anything like equality in ships, it is the men and not the ships that win. 
It was a fight between a trained pugilist and a rough, drunken and 
unready. . 

The battle of the Yalu River, the most important sea-fight since 
Trafalgar, was a cruiser fight. When, however, cruisers are forced into 
line of battle, they lose that for which so much has_ been sacrtficed. 
The two Chinese ironclads, though fearfully mauled, were still fightable, 
but of their unarmoured ships one only at the close’ floated and fought 
her guns. The Yalu was a long-range battle, and most of the harm 
was done with a mile of heaving water between the combatants. 
Neither ram nor torpedo, from which so much was expected, came off. 
All it yielded was a terrible endorsement of the deadliness of the 
machine gun. 

On its scarred face, however, the war bore pointed the idea of the 
power and possibihty of the modern cruiser, fast, well-armed and 
equipped. 

In the first engagement a Chinese ship, under cover of a flag of 
truce, approached to within three hundred yards of a Japanese 
cruiser. As she turned, she harmlessly let loose a torpedo; and then the 
Japanese opened with her guns. The first shot struck the conning-tower 
of the Chinese boat. Smashing through nine inches of steel, it blew to 
pieces two lieutenants. Steering gear, engine-room telegraph, and voice-— 
tubes were completely wrecked, and the head of the first officer was 
left hanging to one of the pipes. As she staggered under the blow, the 
second broadside was loosed. It struck fair amidships. The deck 
was forced up, the shot hoist damaged, and one of the two best guns 
was shattered. One shell perforated the turret, and, bursting, the 
gunnery officer and six men were killed. So raking was the fire that 
not a single man was left on the deck of the Chinese ship, and the 
crew were driven from below only at the point of ‘the officers’ revolvers. 

~ One shell had wrecked the officers’ cabin and torn a great hole in 
the side. Another had burst in the funnel and the boats were on fire. 
In -the sides of the ship were great gaping holes, and the guns and 
funnels were splashed with the blood of the men. [t is not a pretty 
picture. | 

The Chinese boat, according to a European officer, “ presented the 
appearance of an old wreck. The mast was shot through half-way up ; 
the gear was torn in pieces, and ropes hung loose and tattered. On 
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deck the sight was cruel, and beggars description. Woodwork, cordage 
bits of iron and dead bodies all lay in utter confusion.” It is small 
wonder that the Japanese Admiral wrote home to the works in England 
a laudatory letter on the work of the Elswick cruiser. 

But the Chino-Japanese War was as misleading as it was one-sided. 
Cruisers will never do the work again, for in the Eastern War they faced 
old and obsolete battleships, rotten with bad discipline and inefficient 
with ignorance. The cruiser’s real work lies elsewhere. 

England’s employment for cruisers is obvious and legitimate. Her 
stomach will be guarded by her cruiser fleet. Protection of commerce 
will be the text of England’s cruisers to preach. The task will be 
formidable and elaborate. When once ambassadors have been with- 
drawn, a tremendous fleet of commerce destroyers will spring into being. 
The requirements are as simple as the alphabet, for any fast vessel with © 
a couple of guns will be sufficient to “hold up” grain and _ cargo vessels. 
Our cruisers’ task will be to watch the warrens out of which these ships 
will emerge. Then our ocean tracks, which, it should be remembered 
are almost as defined as a railway route, must be regularly patrolled, for 
the ocean traffic of the world lies in very narrow lines. Then the grain 
trade with the United States must be kept in working order. During 
the late Hispano-American War, the merest rumour of the capture of 
an American grain ship brought about a ten percent. rise. With a 
shoal of French privateers in the North Atlantic the position would be 
one of undisguised seriousness. Our battleships would, doubtless, be 
employed in heavier labour elsewhere, but here our fast cruisers would 
find quick and constant occupation. 

All hope of taking his prize to port the French privateer would 
renounce. His business would be to loot and destroy, but his shrift 
would be a short one. The work of a cruiser in these straits would 
be that of a glorified Thames police with a magistrate on board. 

To chase a privateer will be a fine and spirited business; a living 
fear of death will be at the heels of the pirate, and knots will mean all 
heaven and earth to him. On the cruiser too, all the hopes and chances 
will attach to the engine-room rating. The chief engineer is lord of all 
the world for the time, and the captain has but to stand on his bridge 
with straining eyes, and pray that the revolutions per minute may be 
multiplied, and that he had four screws behind instead of two. 

Day will probably spell damnation to the privateer and his chance 
will be to hold off till night or fog may help him. Speed is his 
one salvation, and the rest is with the cruiser’s guns. ‘“ As you shoot 
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The Cruiser’s Guns. 
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at a bobbing cork” fire will be opened at anything up to seven miles. 
Luck will be lord of the shells, and the chance is you wing 
the privateer with a long pot. There will be no courtesy of blank 
cartridge, for the privateer’s trade will be written across her yacht- 
like hull. She can expect no mercy, and the business will be ragged 
and fierce. Her heels may be speedy, but the scale will possibly 
swing to the cruiser’s side, unless the latter has a depleted coal supply. 
It will be a race with the cruiser carrying “weight for age.” The 
routes to and from America are as clear cut as tram lines, and the 
ship, whether she be privateer or duly accredited French cruiser will 
need pluck and high speed to bring credit on its trade. It will be a 
business of big profits and infinitely quick returns. 

It is often laid down that the first regard of the British Fleet on the 
outbreak of hostilities would be to blockade the French ships in their 
ports. This, of course, is a mere bubble-phrase like the schoolboys’ 
“T'l] bet you a million.” To blockade the South in the American War, 
the North brought into operation 671 ships, even then the blockade 
was scarcely operative. How much more difficult would be the business 
of blockading France with its large sea-shore population and highly 
trained Navy! Yet a partial blockade might be established, and to the 
cruiser would be the task of making it effectual. Outside the ring of 
iron that binds a fort, cruisers would be placed, always under steam. 
With men for ever at quarters, with guns for ever trained, these ships 
would keep up one eternal patrol. 

Blockade running is among the kingly sports of the world. Your- 
self a French cruiser, if caught as helpless as a nun amongst Napoli 
brigands, it is a blood-coursing accomplishment to run the gauntlet, 
clean-heeled and triumphant. 

Creeping out on a dark night, with a moon above you threaten. 
ing every second to blaze your movements to the enemy, you 
cling to the coast until the time comes that you must turn your head 
out and take the risks. Ahead of you is a triple circle of iron and steel, 
and ceath is in every wave that meets your bows. 

The blockade may be loose as a kerchief, or it may be as tight as a man- 
trap, but you must take your chances in your ignorance. Caution must be 
infernally strict, but when the moment arrives, and it assuredly will, then 
daring and devilry will be required to see the thing through. Luck and 
the dark water swirling bencath you, may see you through the first ring. 

Silently, with the black amorphous shapes around you, you swish 
forward, and almost fancy yourself through, when a patrolling cruiser 
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will stab the darkness with the flame of a six-inch shell, and then 
you must tuck up your skirts and scamper. 

There will be no “heave to,” the intimation will lack courtesy, 
but certainly not point. Then, whether; you run clear, or seek 
the heavens with a shell in your boilers, will become the most 
pressingly-important question in the world to you. It will be 
determined by the man who, with his little finger, sights the British 
ship’s big forward guns, or by the rate of shovelling coal down into 
furnaces, or by the texture of the cloud that is about to pass over the 
face of the moon. All, or any, will definitely settle it for you. Whatever 
comes, the fever of life will run high in your veins, and to run a blockade 
successfully is to pack a lifetime into a quarter of an hour, and singe the 
very whiskers of death. 

Of the future of Naval warfare prophecy is gratuitous. Cruisers will 
find many uses, some, mayhap, that their designers never intended. But 
whether on cruiser, or battleship, or destroyer, it is the “man behind the 
gun” that will make England safe on the seas. Invention has beggared 
individual effort, and the infernal mysteries of the modern ship would 
seem to have excluded human muscle from the great game of war. But 
in the end men will count, and clean, hardy sinews and steady nerves 
will turn» the scale to victory. Progress has turned itself into 
complication, but Naval fighting will simplify itself, and work its own 
salvation. A nation that can feed its fighting line with trained and 
sturdy blood will, as on Albuera’s bloody hill, or when Hauke hurled 
himself through that December tempest upon his enemy, find its level in 
temperate triumph. Great qualities will make honours and great names, 
as it was in the days of old. 

Effingham, Grenville, Raleigh, Drake, 
Here’s to the bold and free! 

Bentow, Collingwood, Byron, Blake, 
Hail to the King's of the Sea! 

Admirals all, for England’s sake, 
Honour be yours and fame! 


And honour, as long as the waves shall break, 
To Nelson’s peerless name. 
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Mrs. Dorothy Jordon as 
“ Peggy” in “The Country Girl.” 


18TH CENTURY ACTRESSES. 


N the whole history of the English stage there is no period more 
interesting, more brilliant, more full of romance than that covered 
by the years of the eighteenth century. The great names of 
Garrick, Quin, Foote, and Barry are alone sufficient to make the 
age famous. But when to them are added those of Peg 

Woffington, George Anne Bellamy, Mrs. Pritchard, Mrs. Siddons—not 
to speak of a host more—then we have a period of splendour which 
we can scarcely hope to enjoy again. 

Opening as it did with Mrs. Bracegirdle at the zenith of her fame, 
ending at a time when all London had gone frantic over the great 
Mrs. Siddons, and in its intermediate years seeing successively the 
advent, the success, and the retirement of Anne Oldfield, Mrs. Cibber, 


Mrs. Clive, and many others, the eighteenth century possessed a 
brilliant concourse of actresses whose histories can never fail to be 
interesting. 


It was Mrs. Bracegirdle, all will remember, who was the unwilling 
cause of Mountford’s death, he receiving his death-blow from Lord 
Mohun in Norfolk Street for daring to prevent the latter from 
carrying off Mrs. Bracegirdle for his friend Captain Hill. From 1680 
to 1707 she was “the darling of the theatre,” ever surrounded by 
devoted admirers, but behaving at all times with so much discretion 
that never did a breath of scandal smirch her character. As an 
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actress, she was unrivalled in her day, until the appearance of Anne 
Oldfield, whose youth and brilliant talent soon carried all before them. 
Her success at last so roused Mrs. Bracegirdle’s jealousy that she 
arranged that they should both put their talent for comedy; to the 
test of a trial by “the town,” each appearing in the same character 
on two successive evenings. The result was decidedly in favour of 
Anne, which so disgustéd the elder actress that she retired, and was 
never seen on the stage again. 

Anne Oldfield was the daughter of a captain in the Guards in the 
reign of James II., who seems to have squandered all his daughter’s 
little fortune when she was still very young. After this misfortune, the 
girl went to live with her aunt in the Mitre Tavern, in the then St. 
James’s Market. And here one day she was overheard by Farquhar 
reading Beaumont and Fletcher’s “Scornful Lady” with so much 
cleverness and spirit, that the dramatist at once realised that she had 
talent which might well be trained for the stage. This, chance 
encounter led to Anne’s introduction to Rich, then manager at Drury 
Lane, and ultimately to her appearance in the part of Alinda in “ The 
Pilgrim.” In this, however, she made no great success. And it was 
not until the death of Mrs. Mountfort, then Mrs. Verbruggen, whom 
Anne succeeded in her part of Leonora in “Sir Courtly Nice,” that she 
showed signs of her future greatness. In this, indeed, Anne so 
delighted Cibber, actor, dramatist, and critic, that from that time he was 
always anxious that she should appear in his plays. . Henceforward her 
success was assured. She soon became famous in such parts as ‘“ Lady 
Betty Modish” and “ Lady Townly,” being fitted both in appearance 
and manner to play the fine lady of the drama. Writing at the time, 
Davies describes her as “tall, genteel and well shaped, enlivened with 
large spcaking eyes which in some particular comic situations, she kept 
half shut, especially when she intended to give effect to some brilliant or 
gay thought.” 

For tragedy she did not care, imagining that she was not fitted for 
serious drama. “I hate,” she says, ‘to have a page dragging my train 
about ; why don’t they give Porter these parts? Shecan put on a better 
tragedy face than I can.” Nevertheless, she did attain success in such 
parts, and Thomson leaves on record his pleasure on seeing her in his 
own “ Sophonisba.” 

Nothing gives a better picture of the manners of the times than do the 
records of the stage in the eighteenth century. And when we read of 
so great a disturbance being raised on one of Anne’s first nights 
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through the jealousy of Mrs. Rogers, a rival actress, that the gua:d had 
to be called in to clear the theatre, we can realise the disorder that so 
often accompanied such public entertainments. 

In her private life, Mrs. Oldfield was not entirely unimpeachable, but 
this seems to have been forgiven, for not only did all the noted men and 
women of the day receive her, but she was welcomed at Court, when the 
Prince and Princess of Wales would often converse with her. For many 
years she was the chére amze of Manwaring the friend of Godolphin and 
one of the most brilliant men of his time, and, on his death, of General 
Churchill. “IT hear you have married General Churchill,” the Princess 
of Wales;asked her one day. ‘So it is said, may it please your Royal 
Highness,” was Anne’s reply, “ but we have not owned it yet.” 

Always charming in appearance, Anne added to her attractions by 
being very careful about her dress, a care which Mrs. Saunders, a friend 
and fellow actress, carried out for her even after her death, laying her in 
her coffin arrayed “in a very fine Brussels lace head, a Holland shift, a 
pair of new kid gloves, and her body wrapped up in a winding sheet.” 

To Betterton may be given the credit of discovering Mrs. Porter, to 
whom, Anne suggests, as I have quoted above, that her tragedy parts 
should be given. He first saw her in a Lord Mayor’s pageant, and soon 
afterwards took her under his tuition. She was then so small that he 
declared he would put her into a market basket and cover her with a 
vine leaf if she would not do what he told her. As she advanced in her 
profession, tragedy proved to be her strong point, her voice being 
unpleasant and trembling, and therefore unfitted for comedy. But in 
tragic parts she was excellent, and also in regal characters. A story is 
told of her, that, when playing Queen Elisabeth in “ The Unhappy 
Favourite,” Queen Anne, who was present in a box above, dropped her 
fan upon the stage. Mrs. Porter, being entirely lost in her part, said 
in dignified tones .“ Take up our sister’s fan.” And only the loud 
applause and laughter which greeted this speech at all recalled her to 
the reality of thezsituation, when she was covered with confusion. 

Heywood Hill, near Hendon, was this actress’s home, to which 
after the play, she would drive in an open chaise. One night she was 
stopped by a highwayman asking for her purse, but asking for it in 
quite an apologetic manner. He was no professional thief, he declared, 
but was driven to extremities by the sickness of his children for whom 
he had no food or money. Upon this she willingly gave thim all the 
money she had. And then, driving on, she was so filled with the 
excitement of the encounter, that she gave a horse a cut which made 
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Pez Woffington. 


him start forward. The shock threw her from the carriage, when she 
dislocated her hip, from which she never entirely recovered, and 
a limp remained with her as a memorial of the adventure to the 
end of her days. The highwayman’s story was found to be quite 
true ; so Mrs. Porter was not content until she had collected a sum of 
money for him, sufficient to put him and his family out of want for 
many months to come. 

For comedy Lavinia Fenton was famous, being the original ‘“ Polly 
Peachum ” of the Beggars’ Opera. She first made her reputation by 
singing ba!!ads to her adopted father’s friends and patrons in a coffee 
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house at Charing Cross, At last her cleverness came to the ears of the 
manager of the Haymarket, who took her, trained her, and brought her 
out in Otway’s play of “© The Orphan,” in 1726, after which her beauty 
and smart manner of dressing soon made her the fashion. However, as 
an actress, she did not make her brilliant success until she appeared in 
Polly Peachum at Drury Lane. Then, indeed, the whole town was soon 
talking of her beauty and talent, every shop was full of her portraits, 
whilst Rich raised her salary from 15s. a week to the magnificent sum of 
30s.! Lovers she could then have had in plenty. But to none would 
she listen, and night after night she was taken home by.a guard of 
friends, that no one might run away with her. 

Fate, however, ordained that she should not remain heart whole for 
ever. One day she saw a man watching her with deep interest from the 
pit, and from that moment she could not forget him. Day after day 
she saw him there; they were introduced ; and at last she left the stage 
and went to live with him. He was the Duke of Bolton, and with him 
for twenty-five years did she live in privacy, until, on the Duchess’ 
death in 1753, they were married. Nine years later the Duke died, 
and from that blow she never recovered, but died at Tunbridge Wells 
not very long afterwards. 

It was in Polly Peachum, too, that Peg Woffington first made her 
appearance in a children’s company in Dublin, about 1728. Born of 
poor parents, her mother a washerwoman, and left early a widow, Peg 
soon had to give up the little schooling which fell to her share, and help 
her mother at the washtub. One day, when she was drawing water 
from the Liffey, her beauty, which was even then remarkabl>, attracted 
the attention of Madame Violante, who, having astonished all London 
with her feats on the tight rope, had now arrived in Dublin, hoping to 
achieve as great a success in that city. Madame Violante invited Peg 
to join her troupe, and soon, night after night, says one authority, Peg 
could be seen hanging from the feet of the tight rope dancer. 

Finding Dublin was tiring of these performances, Madame Violante 
proceeded to attract audiences by producing a children’s performance 
of the “ Beggars’ Opera.” And it was in this that Peg made her first, 
and very vouthful appearance in “ Polly Peachum.” Trembling with 
fear and dreading a failure, she was soon assured by the great applause 
which greeted her; her elocution, her beauty, and the grace of her figure 
attracting the attention of all who were present. This was so great 
an encouragement, that she, from that moment, gave her whole thought 
to becoming successful in her profession. 
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Mrs. Siddons. 

It was not long before she was transferred to a wider sphere, being 
engaged at the Theatre Royal, Dublin, where she was an equal success, 
appearing for the first time in “ Sir Harry Wildair,” with which her 
name will always be associated. So splendid was her characterisation 
of this part that, during her lifetime, no man ever dared to enter into 
comparison with her. Later she attempted Lothario in “ The Fair 
Penitent,” but in this she appeared to many of her admirers to be too 
obviously a woman playing the part. 

From Dublin she came to London, where it is said that she paid no 
less than twenty-one visits to Mr. Rich before she was admitted. On the 
twenty-second, however, she sent up her name, upon which Rich at once 
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received her, and engaged her for Covent Garden, where, shortly after, 
she appeared in “ Sir Harry Wildair.” She at once attracted the atten- 
tion of Garrick, who had just arrived in london, but who, however, 
dissented from the general admiration of her “Sir Harry,” though 
he recognised the genius in the actress, and was very soon at her feet. 
And for many years they lived together, coming indeed so near te 
marriage that, as she says herself, she had tried on the wedding ring. 
However, her extravagance so provoked the economical Garrick that he 
suddenly broke with her, though they had to act together as long as 
they were under the same management. 

Beautiful, witty and amusing, Peg had admiration and adulation 
that might well have turned her head. But, though essentially a 
pleasure-loving nature, she never allowed amusement to interfere with 
her art. The public knew that they could always depend upon her, for 
she never disappointed them. More than this, she was ever ready tu. 
take the part of even her rivals who, from plea of illness or some other 
excuse, would fail to appear at the last moment; and Davies says of 
her that no actress was too humble for her to be willing to act for her 
benefit. 

It is sad to read of the last appearance of “the gay, volatile, 
cnchanting Woffington,” who, with all her faults, is ever an attractive 
personality. It was in 1757 that she was playing Rosalind that we last 
see her, Tate Wilkinson having well and graphically described the 
scene. He was standing at the wing when she went on in the first act. 
“In the fifth she complained of great indisposition. I offered her my arm, 
which she graciously accepted. When she came off at the quick change 
of dress, she complained of illness ; but she got accoutred and returned 
to finish the part. When in the epilogue she arrived at ‘If I werea 
woman I would kiss as many as had beards that pleased me, her voice 
broke, she faltered, endeavoured to groan, but could not, then in a voice 
of tremor screamed ‘ Oh, God,’ and tottered to the stage door speechless 
where she was caught.” All present were filled with horror, and all 
thought she must die that night, but she lingered on until 1760, when 
she died. 

Amongst Mrs. Woffington’s many rivals was Mrs. Cibber, whom 
Garrick describes as “the greatest female plague belonging to my 
house.” Vhough small in figure, being under the middle height, she 
had power and talent which made her one of the greatest passionate 
tragédiennes of the day. Her Ophelia has been described as “ the best 
Ophelia either before or since,” and it was she who first got away from 
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the traditions of the boy Ophelias of the pre-Restoration time. Her 
Constance was considered perfect, whilst the name of Mrs. Cibber is— 
always associated with the rival performances of “ Romeo and Juliet,” 
which appeared night after night simultaneously at Covent Garden and 
Drury Lane, Mrs. Cibber playing to Barry’s Romeo, their rivals being 


Mrs. Abington. 


Garrick and George Anne Bellamy. The play was the one subject of the 
town talk, the rival claims being discussed threadbare. At Covent 
Garden the play ran for twelve nights, a long run in those days; and 
Garrick played Romeo one night more to prove himself victor. But he 
knew that Barry was really his superior in the part, and he never again 
attempted to play it himself. 
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Full of romantic yet most painful interest, is the life of George .\nne 
Bellamy, which she herself has left on record in a detailed account of 
her various vicissitudes ; and coloured as this autobiography may: be, it 
yet shows us very clearly what the woman was, and how a cruel fate 
dogged her steps throughout her life. 

The illegitimate daughter of Lord Tyrawley, she yet bore the name 
of her mother’s husband, Captain Bellamy; but it was her father who 
brought her up until, he being made ambassador to Russia, she elected 
to live with her mother—a choice which so incensed Lord Tyrawley, 
that he refused to assist her any longer. 

When she was but fourteen she made the acquaintance of Rich, 
who, much to the anger of Quin and the other actors at Covent Garden, 
gave her the part of Monimia in “The Orphan.” The first night came, 
and Miss Bellamy was so nervous that Rich himself feared he had 
made a mistake. In the first act she was quite stunned with stage 
fright, so that she stood like a statue, unable to utter a word. Rich did 
all he could to rouse her, but to no purpose; her voice could scarcely 
be heard even in the side boxes. At last, as she tells us, “I felt myself 
suddenly awakened, and, to the astonishment of the performers and the 
exultation of the manager, I felt myself, as it were, inspired. I blazed 
out at once with meridian splendour, and I acquitted myself throughout 
the whole arduous part of the character, in which even veterans have 
failed, with the greatest ¢clat.”. Quin was so overcome with this 
unexpected display of power that, as she came off the stage, he seized 
her in his arms, exclaiming, “Thou art a divine creature, and the true 
spirit is in thee.” 

From that night the whole world of rank and fashion were at her 
feet, amongst her admirers being the eccentric Duchess of Queensberry, 
of whom she tells a most amusing story. The Duchess had sent her a 
message expressing a desire to see her. Miss Bellamy, arrayed in her 
best and carried in her chair, arrived at the appointed time, but was 
told the Duchess knew no such person. She went home discomfited. 
Next day arrived a second message, which again expressed the 
Duchess’ desire to speak with her. This time she was determined that 
no one should see her discomfiture if she were not received. So starting 
off by herself, she walked to Queensberry House, where she was 
immediately admitted. “Well, young woman,” was the Duchess’ 

reeting ; “what business had you in a chair, yesterday ? It was a fine 
morning, and you might have walked. You look as you ought to do 
now (observing her linen gown) ; nothing is so vulgar as wearing silk in 
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the morning ; simplicity becomes youth, and you do not stand in need 
of ornament ; therefore dress always plain, except when you are upon the 
stage.” Finally she sent her away with twenty guineas for box tickets, and 
two hundred and fifty as a gift, “in memory of your father, my dear.” 

For a long time Lord Byron was one of Miss Bellamy’s fervent 
admirers, and at last, as his passion was not returned, he determined to 
carry her off. Calling a friend to his aid he managed, by stratagem, to 
entice her from her home in Southampton Street, Strand. On rushing 
out she was seized, put into a coach by a man who appears to have been 
some nobleman, and was hurried off to his house at the top of North 
Audley Street, “fronting the fields.” He then told her no harm should 
come to her if she were quiet, shut her up in his house, and went off to 
take rooms for her in Carnaby Market. Later he returned, and, to her 
astonishment, accompanied by her brother, who refused to believe her 
assurance of innocence, and forthwith punished the noble lord as richly 
as he deserved. 

After this adventure she for a time lived in retirement in Essex, 
when want of money once more necessitated her return to the stage. 
Obtaining an engagement with Sheridan, she went to Dublin, and 
appeared in every principal character throughout the season. Here, too, 
she became the honoured friend of the prominent people in Dublin, 
amongst them being Mrs. Butler, whose patronage ensured the beautiful 
actress a welcome wherever she went. 

Garrick was at that time touring in Ireland, and urging the terms of 
her agreement, she was determined to play Constance with him in King 
John. He, however, refused to agree to this, putting forward her youth 
as a strong objection and insisting on Mrs. Furnival having the part. 
But George Anne had her revenge. Through Mrs. Butler’s influence, 
she managed that the theatre should be boycotted, and Garrick and 
Mrs. Furnival played to an empty house. The former, seeing his 
mistake, then implored her to accept the part of Jane Shore. But this 
she in her turn refused to do, excusing herself now on the ground of her 
youth. Upon which he sent her a letter, addressed “To my soul’s 
idol, the beatified Ophelia.” Owing toa series of mistakes this missive 
fell into the hands of a newsagent, who proceeded to publish the 
contents, which caused much amusement to the public, as may indeed 
be imagined, as they were to the effect “that if she would oblige him, 
he would write her a goody goody epilogue, which, with the help of her 
eyes, should do more mischief than ever the flesh or the devil has done 
since the world began.” 
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Miss Bellamy’s whole biography is scattered with amusing little 
incidents such as this, and indeed, it needs them to brighten its 
otherwise terrible sadness. A very comic story is told of Mrs. 
Furnival’s manner of revenging herself on her rival. “ All for Love and 
the World Well Lost” was to appear early in the season, with Miss 
Bellamy as Cleopatra, and Mrs. Furnival as Octavia. Miss Bellamy 
had a splendid dress prepared for the occasion, it having belonged to 
the Princess of Wales, who had worn it but once. Moreover, Mrs. 
Butler had lent her some magnificent jewels to wear on the first night. 
The evening arrived, Mrs. Furnival happened to pass Miss Bellamy’s 
dressing-room, when she saw the gorgeous dress laid out ready for wear. 
Without the slightest hesitation she immediately carried it off, and 
donned it herself, leaving poor George Anne with nought but a simple 
plain satin to put on. Cleopatra appearing in so plain a dress 
astonished the audience, but a greater sensation was aroused, when, on 
Mrs. Furnival’s appearance, Mrs. Butler exclaimed in a loud voice, 
“she has got on my jewels.” A scene of disorder immediately ensued, 
and Mrs. Furnival was at length obliged to leave the stage for the 
evening. 

Soon after this Miss Bellamy returned to London, where she once 
more reappeared at Covent Garden, and enjoyed a very flattering 
reception. But from this time forward life was destined to go very 
hardly with her. Deceived first by one man, then by another, both of 
whom promised to marry her, and neither fulfilling his promise, she 
became one of the most miserable of women. Taking to gambling, 
constantly falling into debt, arrested more than once, and on one 
occasion, at least, on the very verge of suicide, the last chapters of her life 
are irredeemably painful. Until at last the once beautiful fascinating 
actress passed away’, leaving no friend to show the slightest regret at 
her loss, 

Three years before her death a bencfit was organised for Miss Bellamy, 
in which amongst other actresses Mrs. Spranger Barry took part. She 
had been acting in Dublin when Garrick, recognising her powers, 
engaged her for a season, and from that moment her career was assured. 
On Barry's death she marricd Mr. Crawford, a wild young Irish 
barrister, who, under her tuition, became an actor and started manage- 
ment in Dublin, but he proved more a trouble than a help to her as 
long as he lived. Of her acting in tragedy Davies says “she knew the 
readiest way to the heart, and that her humour is not much inferior to 
her tragic spirit.” Indeed, judging from the criticisms of the time. it 
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would seem that Mrs. Crawford might well have rivalled Mrs. Siddons, had 
not the disparity in their years, and their different methods of acting, 
prevented any real comparison. Her last appearance was in Mrs. Siddons’ 
great part “ Isabella,” which was an unlucky choice, and she played to 
an almost empty house. This disappointment was too much for her to 
bear. She fell ill, and died not long afterwards, in the year 1801. 

“ The terror of poets, managers, actors, actresses, musicians. Oh, 
rare Kitty.” So Tate Wilkinson describes the great Mrs. Clive, whe 
was pre-eminent on the stage until the arrival of Garrick put everyone 
else into the shade. For this she never torgave him, though she had 
generosity sufficient to thoroughly admire his genius. Vulgar, high- 
spirited and passionate, she seems to have been, but she lived her life 
without a word of scandal ever touching her character. Her genius was 
indisputable, and in Davies’ opinion she was unequalled, and he 
declares “I should as soon expect to see another Butler, Rabelais or 
Swift, as another Clive.” To comedy her genius and her appearance 
decidedly inclined her, but her inclinations often forced her into tragedy 
where she was never a true success. And it was probably due to 
Garrick’s discretion in preventing her appearing in unsuitable parts that 
incited her bitterness towards him. In 1769 she left the stage and 
settled at Twickenham, near her great friend Horace Walpole. 

But of all “ Garrick’s female plagues,” Mrs. Abington seems to have 
been the greatest. His description of her is not complimentary : “She 
is below the thought of any honest man or woman: she is as silly as 
she is false and. treacherous,” and yet her admiration for his genius was 
very great. “Shakespeare was made for Garrick, and Garrick for 
Shakespeare,” she said, and in spite of their constant quarrels and her 
repeated assurances that she would leave his company, she remained to 
the last one of the most appreciative of his fellow professionals. 

Mrs. Abington’s success as a woman of fashion is well known. 
As a young child we read of her running about the streets selling 
flowers and reciting in the taverns. .\nd yet in 1760, when she 
was no more than twenty-three, we find her in Dublin setting the 
mode in bonnets and gowns, in every way the rage, whilst ‘the 
Abington bonnet” was the name given to the smartest headgear of the 
day. Asan actress, Walpole thought her the equal of any “he had 
ever seen or likely to succeed her.” Her name is now principally 
associated with her “Lady Teazle,” her original part, which she 
played as a woman of fashion who had lost all traces of country 
breeding, a point in which she differed from many who succeeded her. 
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When Mrs. Abington went over to Covent Garden in 1782, Miss 
Farren was offered her place in Drury Lane, where she made 
her first appearance in Lady Townley, and afterwards in the whole 
range of characters that had formed Mrs. Abington’s repertotre. She 
had not been there long when she attracted the attention of Lord 
Derby, who introduced her to his distinguished friends, amongst 
whom she seems always to have been a very welcome guest. Their 
friendship was always of quite a platonic nature, she always being 
attended “by one of those persons so detested by Tate Wilkinson— 
namely, an anxious and scrupulously watchful mamma.” On Lady 
Derby's death she left the stage, though not without bitter regret, 
and married Lord Derby, with whom she lived most happily until 
her death. 

Miss Farren’s Lady Teazle elicited great admiration, and was con- 
sidered almost superior to that of Mrs. Abington. But in several points 
she was thought inferior to Mrs. Jordan in the part. This Mrs. Jordan's 
real name was Dorothy Bland. She was born in Waterford in 1762, and 
was little more than a child when she first appeared on the Dublin stage 
as Phebe in “ As you like it,” when her charm of manner, more than 
any decided beauty, delighted her audience. And to the remainder of 
her theatrical career this fascination never left her. Hazlitt says of her, 
“Her face, her tones, her manner, were irresistible; her smile had the 
effect of sunshine, and her laugh did one good to hear it; her voice 
was eloquence itself; it seemed as if her heart were always at her 
mouth. She was all gaiety, openness, and good nature ; she rioted in 
her fine animal spirits, and gave more pleasure than any other actress, 
because she had the greatest spirit of enjoyment herself.” In Sir Harry 
Wildair she was charming, but in her whole range of comedy parts she 
showed a consummate art which indeed amounted to genius. 

It was in 1790 that her connection with the Duke of Clarence began, 
a connection which aroused so much public curiosity that she was hissed 
on the stage, and openly abused in the papers. For twenty years they 
lived together, then without warning, and pleading the necessities of 
State, the Duke wrote to wish her farewell. The story of her latter 
years at Saint Cloud, are full of sorrow and misery, and we are given 
a melancholy picture of her living in loneliness and ill-health far from 
her home and her people, until she died in 1816. 

But sad as is her history, sadder still is that of Mary Darby, better 
known as Mrs, Robinson, and “poor Perdita.” Born in 1758, she was 
early obliged to help her mother in keeping the family, her father 
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having squandered their little fortune in foolish speculations, which 
combined whale fishing with the civilisation of the Esquimaux ! 

Mary was still very young when she was introduced to Garrick, who 
took great interest in her, and worked hard to train her to become a 
success in what was to have been her first part, “Cordelia,” in King 
Lear. Before the time came for her to appear, however, she fell in love 
with Mr. Robinson, a city clerk, and she gave up all thoughts of the 
stage for a time, until, finding her marriage a failure, she once more 
turned her attention to becoming an actress. Garrick had by that time 
retired ; but he introduced her to Sheridan who gave her an engagement 
when she soon proved that, without having genius she, by reason of her 
good looks and grace, was to be a great success. 

She had been but three years on the stage when she had the ill- 
fortune to attract the admiration of the Prince of Wales, who first 
made presents, and at last, after much planning and scheming and by 
the aid of Lord Malden, had an interview with her at Kew. This 
interview was followed by many more, Lord Malden always assisting 
at their meetings, which were attended by great danger of discovery, 
the Prince being constantly under supervision. At last the day came 
when he was of age and his own master, when for some time and in 
defiance of all public opinion he was constantly seen with Mrs. 
Robinson, appearing with her at masquerades, operas, and in Windsor 
Forest. But the Prince’s passion died as suddenly as it had begun. 
One day he was devoted to her as ever, the next he cut her dead 
when he met her in Hyde Park. Through the arbitration of Fox it 
was arranged that £500 should be settled upon her for life, whilst a 
portion of the same was to descend to her daughter. 

A year or two after and we find Mrs. Robinson in Paris, where the 
Duke of Orleans and the beautiful thoughtless Marie Antoinette 
received her and made much of her. In 1784, she was seized with 
rheumatism, from which she never recovered, and it is a sad picture 
that is given of her by one who saw her as she waited to leave the 
opera. She was in the waiting-room, where “in a few minutes the 
liveried servants came to her: they took from their pockets long white 
sleeves which they drew on their arms; they then lifted her up and 
conveyed her to her carriage; it was the helpless paralytic Perdita.” 

In her latter days she took to writing for the newspapers, scribbling 
verse, and producing other literary work, but none of any value. 
Her verses were, bought out of curiosity, and this seems to have 
satisfied her. lor some time she lived in a house in St. James’ Place. 
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Mrs. Yates as Lady Townley. 
Here Sheridan, Burke, Sir Joshua, the Duke of York, and the Prince 
of Wales himself would often come and sit by her couch and amuse 
her with gossip of all that was going on, until in 1800, she died at 
Windsor. 

Chronologically speaking T should have mentioned Mrs. Pritchard 
long before this. But I have reserved the few lines concerning her 
that they may immediately precede those on Mrs. Siddons. For it is 
with Mrs, Siddons’ Lady Macbeth that hers is always compared, some 
critics preferring her method of rendering the sleep-walking scene to 
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that of the great Siddons. In tragedy she was pre-eminent in her day, 
whilst in comedy Mrs. Woffington even was afraid of her rivalry, her 
Lady Townleys and Lady Betty Modishes being always received 
with tumultuous applause. 

Dibdin says of her that she was “everywhere great, everywhere 
impressive, everywhere feminine,” whilst Dr. Johnson, with very 
characteristic brusqueness describes her as an “ inspired idiot,” referring 
to her habit of never reading a line of a play save those in her 
own part. 

The daughter of Roger Kemble and of Sarah Ward his wife, both of 
whom were strolling players, the great Siddons lived in the atmo- 
sphere of the stage from her earliest years. At fifteen she fell in love 
with Henry Siddons, an actor in her father’s company, and him she 
subsequently married. Soon afterwards she made her first appearance 
at Cheltenham, where Garrick, hearing of her cleverness, sent down 
Bates, “the fighting parson,” to report on her acting. He was so 
struck with her merits that he urged Garrick to give her a trial in 
London—a trial which was to bring her bitter sorrow, for on her 
début at Drury Lane in Portia, in 1775, the “young lady” was a 
failure, and was pronounced as being entirely “destitute of natural 
fire.” Four other parts she tried, but in none did she make any 
success, and on Garrick’s retirement from the stage Sheridan refused 
to re-engage her. Disappointed, and _ well-nigh broken-hearted, she 
retired to the country where she worked hard at Manchester, York, 
Bath and Bristol, and it was not until 1782 that she made her second 
trial at Drury Lane, in Southerne’s tragedy of “ Isabella.” 

For days before this eventful night she suffered from nervous 
hoarseness, but this vanished as the dav approached. Her fears, how- 
ever, still remained, and she herself gives us a vivid description of her 
condition on the evening itself. “I, in one of what I call my nervous 
desperate tranquilities which usually impress me under terrific circum- 
stances, there completed my dress to the astonishment of my attendants, - 
without uttering one word, though often sighing out profoundly.” 
She had no cause for fear, however, for this time her beauty, her 
voice, her marvellous acting thrilled every man and woman_ in 
the house. The applause that greeted her was immense, 
beyond anything even that Garrick had aroused, and atoned 
for her early disappointment and for all her hard and_ steady 
work. From this moment she advanced from one part to another, 
sweeping on “like a relentless torrent, bearing down all before her.” 
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“ The homage she has received is greater than that which is paid to 
Queens,” says Hazlitt. “She raised tragedy to the skies or brought it 
down from thence. To have seen Mrs. Siddons was an event in every- 
one’s life.” Whilst Leigh Hunt’s criticism is that “ Mrs. Siddons has 
the air of never being an actress; she seems unconscious that there is a 
motley crowd, called the pit, waiting to applaud her, or that a dozen 
fiddlers_are waiting for her exit.” Artists rushed to paint her, amongst 
~ them being Gainsborough, who remarked somewhat impolitely, “ Damn 
your nose, Madam. There's no end to it.” One wonders at his daring 
to say so much to this woman, who though admired and féted us an 
artiste, was too proud and haughty ever to arouse the fervid affection 
which so many others have inspired. At the same time, we cannot 
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but doubt that a warm woman’s heart beat beneath this cold exterior, 
when we read of the overwhelming sorrow with which she mourned 
the loss of her two lovely daughters. 

In 1812 Mrs. Siddons took leave of the stage, though she 
reappeared twice afterwards on the occasion of her brother’s benefit 
But these performances only excited regret. For no longer did she 
display those dverpowering flashes of genius which had formerly made 
men weep, and had sent women into hysterics. 

With Mrs. Siddons this article must be brought to an end, there 
being no room for more than a mere mention of Mrs. Yates, Miss 
Younge, Miss Kelly, and Miss Pope, whose names are familiar to all 
who take an interest in the history of the stage in the eighteenth century. 
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oes Mr. OSCAR ECKHARDT 
JS AND HIS WORK. 


By ARTHUR LAWRENCE. 


You will have seen the frontispiece before you read this article. 
The reproduction gives the form, but not, alas, the rich and splendid 
colour of the painting. “ The New Mistress,” one of Eckhardt’s best 
efforts in black and white, and which first appeared in our fluttersome 
contemporary, “ The Butterfly,” will be found amongst the sketches 
which accompany this monograph. 

[ begin by an allusion to these two pictures, for I have not the 
audacity to suggest that all that is reproduced here can be described 
as entirely representative of lis work. Unlhke many craftsmen who 
shall not be named, the subject of this sketch does not “turn out” a 
Laker’s dozen of sketches per diem. [Tis output is comparatively small 
and his sketches remain but a short time in his studio. 

At one time, Fickhardt, with Sime and the late J. W. T. Manuel— 
whose death was both a loss to modern art and a keen personal sorrow 
to many of us—would seem to have constituted a sort of informal 
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brotherhood. Their names were trequently linked together, and | 
remember that on the first occasion that I found myself particularly 
interested in, by reason of the grouping together, of Eckhardt’s work, 
the Royal Society of British Artists had allotted the vestibule to their 
joint productions, so that it was not difficult for the visitor to perceive 
the points they had in common, and even more easily to discover that 
one would have had to go a long way to have found three artists 
more opposed in purpose and attributes. It is true that they 
all struck most vehemently upon what has been alluded to as 
“the modern note,” but beyond this there was little similarity between 
the aim and method of Sime’s black and white, with its literary interest, 
the masterly technique of Manuel's strong and, sometimes, strident work, 
wherein every whit of the brilliantly effective treatment was needed to 
atone for the frequent coarseness and brutality of the subject, and the 
craving after beauty, and the refinement which characterised the work. 
of the youngest of the trio, Eckhardt. 

That Exhibition marked the heyday—as far as any attempt at 
combination was concerned—of that modern group, and, perhaps for 
this very reason, it also proved to be the disintegration of the units of 
which the dauntless trio was composed ; and to refer only to the two last- 
named, it may be worth remarking that while Eckhardt drifted still 
further away from such subjects which he owed, in some measure to 
the influence of his brother artist, Manuel was—perhaps unconsciously 
—infusing something more of poetry into his work, and oftener turned 
to subjects which lent themselves to less ferocious treatment. At the 
risk of prolonging this digression I might instance one of the more 
recent of Manuel's sketches (from “The Butterfly”) which will be 
found on page 660 of our December issue. 

An observation which Mr. Eckhardt made to me in the course of 
my interview with him served to sharply focus one’s ideas concerning 
that which he seeks in his black and white. “To my mind,” he said, 
“a beautiful woman, well-dressed, is the finest spectacle an artist can 
find,” and he added, subsequently, “I don’t think that the costume of 
any period is so interesting, artistically, as that worn by women of the 
present day.” 

Here Mr. Eckhardt suggests a mot7f for lis work, and a subject 
which tempts one to add a few platitudes to those which have already 
been uttered by respectable persons concerning the theme. Yet. 
although I had seen much of this artist’s productions, his remark about 
the artistic view of modern women and modera dress comes almost with 
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the freshness of a surprise. How few of our artists, comparatively 
speaking, seem to agree with him, and of the few who do, the number 
of those whose work would give future generations any notion of the 
Englishwoman and how she is dressed can easily be counted on the 
fingers of one’s hand. I suppose all of us seek after something by 
way of mental stimulus and refreshment, but we have to go back to 
the history of a tub to recall anyone seeking anything so deadly dull 
as an honest man. There must he but few of us who have not, at some 
lime or another, sought after the woman beautiful, leaving it to the 
author of domestic and pious works to suggest to us that we should 
concern ourselves with her honesty and kindred virtues. Sexual 
relations—the everlasting dialogue of He and She—the theme of the 
countless yellow-backs and other novels, to say little of the wonderfully- 
illustrated press bought by the public at a high price per ton—the life- 
interest of the vast majority of nice women, the crowning excitement 
and award to masculine men, the grand subject without which we 
should be practically without our best fiction, since the day of Fielding. 
Smollett, and Richardson, the inspiration of our short story and the 
hope of our dramatist, one would like to know how it is that the Grand 
Subject, of abiding fascination to all except the unhealthy, is inade- 
quately dealt with, as She lives to-day in one form of art, and is but 
feebly delineated by those expert with the pencil? Of course, in this 
accusation one must make one important reservation. I am thinking 
of femininity pictured in the dress of to-day. 

We have Gibson in America, Hal Hurst in England, and, best of all, 
Greiffenhagen, to which one might have added Dudley Hardy and 
Sauber, were it not that the latter confines himself mainly to the cos- 
tume worn by one’s grandmother. Does the dress of our modern 
feminine deserve no better treatment than the designer of the fashion- 
plate and of the so-called “dlustrations ” of those who have nothing 
more artistic about them than their profession? The best of our 
womankind, who give life much of its colour, are artists instinctively ; 
personal adornment—-Gnore power to them!)}—is a matter which 
receives their hourly attention. Nor is it sufficient that the woman be 
veautiful, and her dressmaker an artist. Such a conjunction is not 
necessarily a joy for ever, for there must be a mastery of that which 
is mysteriously defined as the “putting-on” of these gorgeous and 
wonderful fabrics. [It is here that the black-and-white artist, on the 
search for “ copy,” is particularly alert. The artistic woman, the grace- 
ml woman, is she who, blessed with other graceful attributes, handles 
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Bird Catching in the East End. 


her draperies properly. Verily, | am prepared to believe that there 
are one million ways in which a woman may gather her skirts together 
when crossing the road. The sweep of line, the folds of the dress, 
the unconscious pose and arrangement of what should be artistic 
material, may suggest anything and everything that charms and 
fascinates. Femininity, properly dressed, is, in short, the subject which 
is perenially good, and Eckhardt is not the least of her Prophets. 

It accords with the fitness of things that Eckhardt shsuld have 
received his art education in Brighton. There is, | am told, an 
esplanade there, and it may be that, after toiling away remorselessly 
at the insipid draperies of a period some two thousand years back, our 
artist, with an intelligence more acute than that of his fellows, observed 
(cn his way homeward) that modern costume had a charm of its own, 
presenting greater difficulties and greater scope for the pencil, and 
having, also, the fascination of bewildering colour-schemes for the brush 
of the painter. 

Every latter-day artist owes much to photography for our modern 
facility and accuracy in the reproduction of his sketches, but I suspect 
that the subject of this article was not too well pleased at finding himself 
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engaged in the business of “ faking-up ” photographs, and thus earned his 
bread-and-butter at work which had just that offensively remote relation- 
ship to the profession which he was destined to adopt. On coming to 
town, however, he was introduced to “ The Graphic,” who had founded a 
school of art, which he joined. Of the coteries who composed it. 
Eckhardt was selected, with two or three others, to work for the paper, 
and so it happened that for the next two or three years he went 
sniping incidents and events by means of his note-book. It was in 
the early part of 1891 that he was invited by the founder of “ Pick- 
Me-Up” (Mr. Reichardt) to contribute, and became much interested in, 
and influenced by, the work of 'Wilson and Raven Hill. He became 
convinced that to be decorative was of primary importance in all draw- 
ing and painting. Since then his sketches have appeared in most of 
our better papers. 

Certainly, the subject which Eckhardt has so definitely elected for 
treatment is endless in its scope and variety. “The beauty of modern 
dress does not seem to be understood or appreciated by our painters,” 
he very justly remarked, nor would it seem to present fewer difficulties 
and attractions than the work, for example, of the landscape painter, 
for there is scarcely any limit to the nature and colour of the materials. 
and one can faintly imagine the elusiveness of lace and chiffon, of 
silk and brocade, worn by an endless variety of women—charming and 
otherwise—under varying conditions, and with the different effects of 
light and shade of daylight, and of artificial hght ranging from the 
brilliance of electric light to the softness of shaded candles. The trouble. 
however, is justified by the Vision if not—in all instances—by the result. 
In fact, let me once more insist that there is no Good but Woman (in 
modern dress), and that Eckhardt is among the best of her Prophets. 


THE REVOLVING 
BOOKCASE. 


THE BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 
By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 


HEN I was a boy (the phrase sounds like the beginning of 

a fairy-tale) I used to borrow books from the Free 

Library of my native town. They were very deep and 

learned books that I took out, as readers of these articles 

can imagine. They were always very clean and lonely 

looking books, for they lived for months at a time on their shelves 
without a human being taking the smallest interest in their existence. 
If books like being read, some of those poor old on-the-shelf spinsters 
must have been very grateful to me. The warm human handling was 
1eserved almost exclusively for one class, fiction—naturally : “Class N.” 
One day, while I stood waiting my turn with a list of inhuman volumes 
in my hand, volumes of which I have long since forgotten the very 
names, I noticed a poor little working-girl with a shawl over her head 
go up to the desk, and I[ heard her ask for: “A nice novel, please!” 
Strange to say, it didn’t touch me in the least, for I was too bent on 
“improving my mind,’ to see anything but the mental vacuity of the 
request. My youthful priggishness didn’t indeed demand that she should 
have come breathless for Herbert Spencer; but, at least, I said to my- 
self, she might have known what kind of novel she wanted, what 
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novelist. Else, why read at all? Ah! poor girl, she knew well enough 
what she wanted, and I understand her request quite well nowadays. 
She meant: “Give me a little draught of the waters of forgetfulness. 
My life is very dull and weary. There is no colour in it, no music, 
no whisper of a dream. Give me a little pellet of the opium of 
literature, that I may dream and forget.” 

The librarian understood that she meant this,—he gave her a novel 
by Miss Braddon; and as she left | saw her already changing into a 
Duchess. Were I a man with the fairy wand of .weaJth, one of the 
many charming things I would do would be to buy every hard-worked 
factory-girl or seamstress in the land a set of Miss Braddon. = Such 
books are the Arabian Nights of the working classes; and, in some 
shape or form, the need of us all is “a nice novel, please.” Even great 
aud serious people like Mr. Gladstone felt that need as we know, and 
did not Carlyle comfort himself for Muill’s carelessness with the MS. of 
The French Revolution by a course of Captain Marryat? Yes, by all 
means, kind librarian—“a nice novel, please! ” 

Well, I have two to recommend to the reader seeking the Lethe of 
Literature: Red Pottage by Mrs. Mary Cholmondeley and Mrs. Hodgson 
Burnett’s Jn Connection with the De Willoughby Claim. Red Pottage 
is our latest furore. Mudie’s took something like four thousand copies 
at a breath, I read somewhere—and at this moment it makes me quite 
happy to think of the thousands of people who are forgetting their 
ciuties in the Adelphi dreamland of this vivid social melodrama. It ‘s 
“only a story" —yes! that’s all! You won’t want to read it again. It 
isn't “ LITERATURE!!” It is only “a nice novel, please,” written for 
the day. Itisnot water from the Pierian spring. It will not make 
you young for ever (as 77 a sense true literature does), out it will make 
you young again for a few hours. it will make you think vividly for 
a while of several other people, and quite forget yourself. Of course, 
you are aware that such forgetfulness is hardly moral. Physical 
anzsthetics are still looked somewhat askance upon by certain good 
people who think that to avoid pain is a form of spiritual dishonesty. 
like not paying one’s bills; but mental anesthetics ! Such an idea 
borders on the frivolous. Well, “a mice novel, please!” all the same! 

“Ves, miss!” I seem to hear the lbrarian say: “ Have you read Mrs. 
Hodgson Burnett's latest? It’s a long title, but I can thoroughly 
recommend it.” 

“Ol! anything by Mrs. Hodgson Burnett!” cries the young miss in 
dchght: and so say I, and, probably, so say all of us. 
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Mrs. Burnett happens to have two qualities which I value highly 
(how fortunate for her!)}—Humanity and Romance. If one had an 
Cpportunity of examining her heart I am sure it would be found to be 
very kind; and a kind heart goes far further in literature than critics 
realise. One could name several classics that have been made entirely 
by their kind hearts. But, of course, Mrs. Burnett has a particularly 
clever head too, a head with brave as well as bright opinions in it; AND 
(most important “and”) she has stories to tell and knows how to tell 
them. A Lady of Quality was one of the strongest, most original, 
and most taking novels written during the last ten years. It needed 
a something—something (so to speak!) to make it a quite serious piece 
uf work, belonging, in its essence, rather to drama than literature (as 
most novels nowadays do); but, limit it as you will, it was an 
exceedingly powerful and fascinating book. 

The De Welloughby Claim has power and_ fascination too, but 
we feel them rather in single scenes and characters than in the book as 
a whole. Somehow the book moves a little slowly. Its vital circula- 
tion is sluggish. The story is just a little lazy in unfolding itself. Had 
it been shortened by a third—a third to which almost every part of the 
book should make judicious contribution—it would be a better story. 
1 would not venture to say where precisely it would be cut down, though, 
indeed, with authority and a blue-pencil, I might demonstrate what I 
mean. I think the dialect parts talk too much, for one thing; and I 
am inclined, too, to think that Mrs. Burnett changes her scenes a little 
too abruptly and for too long a time. But, whatever criticism one 
may make, she has created a crowd of interesting people, and dis- 
covered what I should say is something like a new situation in fiction 
—-a situation she conceals for a long while with great skill. Great 
big Tom De Willoughby is the most ‘delightful “duffer” as deus ex 
machina I have met for a long while, and the two heroines, mother 
and daughter, have just the right proportions of earth and starlight ; 
while the old maid, Miss Amory, is a study of shrewd, humane spinster- 
hood that would have delighted Jane Austen, or, more particularly, 
Mrs. Gaskell. What a dear, human thing she was! I think I shail 
remember her when the rest of the book has faded away, as alas! the 
best, the most exciting, books will. O the books over which our hearts 
have broken—that we have quite forgotten !—that are hardly a red glow 
in the distance of our memories. And how seldom life allows us to read 
them again. Perhaps life is merciful in this, for, it is feared that our 
first loves in literature have a way of growing old, like other first loves 
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Some of us as stoutly and gallantly affirm that they are as young as 
ever. Alas! I fear it is only a way of pretending that we are still 
young ourselves. So Mr. Lang ostentatiously revels in Scott. Has 
anyone-~over thirty—read Scott just lately? 

I’m afraid I have no more “ nice novels” this month—but there 1s a 
poem you ought to read. O poetry! “What’s the use of poetry? 
as the landlady cried to young Chatterton in Mr. Wilson Barrett's 
spirited little play. Yes, | know. Poetry was the shelf from which 
I took down most of those lonely, neglected books at the Free Library. 
They were always so nice and clean. Nobody wanted poetry. They 
did really, but they didn’t know. Well, I:can understand the practical 
human being’s distrust of poetry in an age when, as Mr. Wilham 


Watson says: 


, . litthe masters make a toy of song, 
Till grave men weary of the sound of rhyme.’’ 


But, gentle, tired reader, poetry is 'not always a toy. It 1s some- 
times quite as real and serious as a novel. When once you get used 
to it you will find it last you longer. And, there are real poets nowa- 
days, for all their clever critics’ sneers at “ minor poets.” I remember 
once being in the train on the day after Tennyson’s death. <As we 
stopped at a wayside station an old lady in the carriage,- looking out, 
noticed his name on the newspaper placards. “I wonder who will be 
the next Poet Laureate?” she said to her friend. 

“Who, I wonder!” answered the other. “There are no poets 
nowadays.” 

And as she spoke I lovingly cut the pages of a new volume which | 
happened to know rather intimately just published that morning by 
the Bodley Head. 

But there are real pocts all the same, if we will only give them time 
to grow. The sacred wood has been somewhat ruthlessly thinned ot 
its giants lately, and the young trees naturally look a little insignifi- 
cant in the wide clearings. © When Byron died, the world of poetry 
seemed no less bare to Tennyson, who could do nothing all day but 
say over to himself, “ Byron is dead!’ There was no one to whisper 
that Tennyson, and Browning, and Arnold, and Rossetti, and Swinburne 
were coming. 

In Stephen Phillips at least we have one poet from whom we may 
hope perhaps even higher things than [Tennyson gave us. He gives as 
yet no hint of Tennyson’s variousness, but Tennyson’s variousness was 
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far from being wholly fortunate. It too often led him away from the 
high seriousness of his art to the grocer’s almanack sentimentalities, 
which, I suppose, really won him his laureateship. Still, comparisons 
are, at least, dangerous, and I wish to make none. I only mean that 
Stephen Phillips is at least one very notable contradiction of the old 
lady’s statement; and into the ears of business-men who would object 
that there is no practical work-a-day good in poetry I would gently 
whisper that by this time Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s “ Absent-minded 
Beggar” has earned over fifty-thousand pounds for the widows 
and orphans “ Tommy left behind him.” Suppose that it!took Mr. 
Kipling a day to write—and certainly it oughtn’t to have taken so long 
—it still remains a pretty good day’s work. Even a stockbroker might 
be proud of it. 

Of course, it didn’t make that fifty-thousand merely as poetry. It 
was really the national sentiment behind it that made the money. Still, 
when the sun wants to burn holes into people’s pockets Gf you can 
imagine such a thing) it needs a burning-glass. Great causes need loud 
voices. It is no use sending the hat round in the form of a Miltonic 
sonnet. In short, poetry to be “ practical” at the moment mustn't be 
too good—or it must be great indeed. As poets there 1s, literally 
speaking, no comparison between Mr. Kipling and Mr. Phillips. They 
do quite different things. To compare the poet of “ Marpessa” (the 
finest poem of its kind since Keats discovered the buried marbles of 
Greece—somewhere near Finsbury Circus!) with the poet of “The 
Barrack-Room Ballads,” would be to compare Apollo with a nigger- 
minstrel. Each poet does his own work, and each will have his own 
reward. Mr. Kipling is the chosen of the multitude. Mr. Phillips 
may come to be imposed on it, as such poets have been imposed on 
it. He belongs to “the classical music” of poetry. The natural man 
prefers Sullivan—and why not? 


‘‘He praised the thing he understood. 
*Twere well if every critic would ’’— 


says Mr. Austin Dobson in one of his neat apologues. Personally, I 
am of Bottom’s opinion, and have an insatiable love for “the tongs and 
the bones "—till,:I may as well add, I am offered something better. 
This month, for no good deed of my own, the mysterious, invisible 
power that spins the Liberty silks of morn, and weaves the Morris 
tapestries of eve, I mean the wonderful lover of beauty somewhere at 
the back of the world, who gladdens our slaughter-house of a planet 
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with the occasional gifts of his dreams; that mysterious beneficent 
power, I say, has thrown down into my November days a wonderful 
poem: Mr. Stephen Phillips’ Francesca and Paolo (Lane). I know 
of nothing I have ever done that entitles me to buy so much beauty for 
three shillings and sixpence—"“ net.” | But such, occasionally, is the 
blessed ordering of the world. No doubt you think I write fancifully. 
Maybe. Old habit is strong. But there is a meaning in my fancy. 
I mean simply : how good it 1s to be alive, when one can wake up, all 
dull and dim, some November morning, and find that the post, riding 
through the night has brought one such a gift of noble poetry as Paolo 
and Francesca. Nunc dimittis! 1 know now something of what it 
must have meant to go to sleep one night with, say, no Swinburne in 
the world, and next morning to rub one’s eyes and find A/alanta in 
Calydon shining on the breakfast table. 

Y2s! you may laugh. But read Paolo and Francesca, and see if 
it isn’t true. Of course, you mayn’t agree. Tastes differ. But take 
this terrible yearning cry of a barren woman (Lucretia, sister of Giovanni. 
the tyrant of Rimim, the brother of Paolo) :— 


ne : . My husband dead and childless left, 
My thwarted woman-thoughts have inward turned, 
And that vain milk like acid in me eats. 
Have I not in my thought trained little feet 
To venture, and taught little lips to move 
Until they shaped the wonder of a word ? 
I am long practised. O those children, mine! 
Mine, doubly mine: and yet I cannot touch them, 
I cannot see them, hear them.—Does great God 
Expect I shall clasp air and kiss the wind 
For ever? And the budding cometh on, 
The burgeoning, the cruel flowering : 
At night the quickening splash of rain, at dawn 
That muffled call of babes—how like to birds ; 
And I amid these sights and sounds must starve— 
I, with so much to give, pensh of thrift! 
Omitted by His casual dew !” 


Answers Giovanni : 
“Well, well, 
You are spared much: children can wring the heart.” 


Lucretia again: 


‘¢Spared ! to be spared what I was born to have ! 
I am a woman, and this very flesh 
Demands its natural pangs, its rightful throes, 
And I implore with vehemence these pains. 
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I know that children wound us, and surprise 
Even to utter death, till we at last 

Turn from a face to flowers: but this my heart 
Was ready for these pangs, and had forseen. 
O! but I grudge the mother her last look 
Upon the coffined form—that pang is rich— 
Envy the shivering cry when gravel falls. 

And all these maiméd wants and thwarted thoughts, 
Eternal yearning, answered by the wind, 
Have dried in me belief, and love and fear. 

I am become a danger and a menace, 

A wandering fire, a disappointed force, 

A peril—do you hear, Giovanni ?—O! 

It is such souls as mine that go to swell 

The childless cavern cry of the barren sea, 

Or make that human ending to night-wind.”’ 


You who know of love, listen to this: 


‘Francesca, think not I can lightly leave you, 
And go out frum your face into the dark. 
Ah! can you think it is not sweet to breathe 
That delicate air and flowery sigh of you, 
The stealing May and mystery of your spirit ? 
Am I not flesh and blood ?—am I not young ? 
Is it easy, then, for youth to run from youth ?— 
And yet from youI run. Or are we swift 
To fly delight 2—And yet from you I fly—" 


And this : 


Pao: Remember how when first we met we stood 
Stung with immortal recollections. 
O face immured beside a fairy sea 
That leaned down at dead midnight to be kissed ! 
O beauty folded up in forests old ! 
Thou wast the lovely quest of Arthur’s knights. - 
FRANC: Thy armor glimmered in a gloom of green. 
Pao: Did I not sing to thee in Babylon? 
FRANC: Or did we set a sail in Carthage Bay ? 
Pao: Were thine eyes strange ? 
FRANC: Did I not know thy voice ? 
All ghostly grew the sun, unreal the air 
Then when we kissed. 
Pao: And in that kiss our souls 
Together flashed, and now they are one flame, 
Which nothing can put out, nothing divide. 
Franc: Kiss me again! I smile at what may chance. 
Pao: Again, and yet again ! and here and here. 
Let me with kisses burn this body away, 
That our two souls may dart together free. 
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No one who knows anything about poctry will need telling what 
fine poetry this is, and how and why it is fine poetry; but I may 
perhaps point out one quality, over and above its literary skill and 
verbal beauty, which it possesses—the qualhty of a great tenderness. 
Tenderness is very much out of fashion just now, though, of course, it 
cannot be permanently deémod’, and tenderness is just the quality in 
which nearly all our other clever young poets are conspicuously lacking. 
Mr. Philips has something of the tenderness of the great poets, as 
he has certainly no little of their grand manner, and their rich, irre- 
sistible beauty. And his Paolo and Francesca is not only a beauti- 
ful poem but a real play as well. If you don't believe me, listen to Mr. 
Wilham Archer, in a recent “ Daily Chronicle ":—‘“ Mr. Phillips 
has produced a play that lives and breathes in every line.  Sardou 
could not have ordered the action more skilfully. Tennyson could not 
have clothed the passion in words of purer loveliness.” 

Yes! your true critic is the man who knows a good thing when he 
sees it. Your bad critic waits for others to tell him,—one is always 
in time to agree with a fashionable opinion. 

‘A few days before the war broke out I had as fellow-passengers 
in the train to town two venerable and distinguished-looking old clergy- 
men. One had a hittle, clean-shaven, wistful face, framed in picturesque 
white locks, a fascinating wisp of a man. The other was white too, 
but tall and portly. He had, he told his friend, been down into the 
country, somewhere round Godalming, to preach the ordination sermon 
for “ Archie.” Then they fell to talking of the probable war. Both 
were agreed upon its absolute justice, upon the beauty of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s character, his angelic patience, and generally upon the long-suffer- 
ing and lenity of the British. They professed a mild regret or two, 
though I must do them the justice to say that they were far from being 
as hypocritical as the decencies of their calling demanded. Indeed, their 
old nostrils quivered with battle. They were very evidently glad we 
were going to fight. “ Of course,” said the gentle old man, “we shall 
eat them up.” “ Wipe them off the face of the earth!” said the portly 
clergyman, who had been preaching the ordination sermon for “ Archie.” 
Here it scemed to me was food for reflection, and I reflected, as 
unobtrusively as possible, till we reached Waterloo. 

Those old clergymen make it less difficult for me to understand 
the “ Kharki” Bible which Mr. Frowde of Oxford has just published— 
so far as one can understand so gross and public a paradox, so iump1- 
dent a flouting of the Christian ideal by a so-called Christian nation. 
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But, of course, this “ Kharki” Bible is only a modern form of the con- 
vention which has obtained in all times and among all nations, the 
convention of carrying the sacred emblems in front of the battle. So 
in times gone the host was elevated in front of the lines. Besides, 
there are Bibles on both sides. The Boer, however, trusts to his Bible, 
with a pathetic reliance. The Englishman, or rather Englishwoman, 
sends it out to the Transvaal, as an appropriate Christmas present for 
“Tommy.” I wish I could see “ Tommy’s” face as he receives it. 
He's a nice-feeling, sentimental chap, and no doubt he'll shed the proper 
tears over the little women at home, who have heard stories of Bibles 
worn next the heart warding off the would-be fatal bullet. But, with 
his affectionate appreciation, he will smile the sad smile of the practical 
man. In his heart he knows that war is no place for Bibles. He has heard the 
filthy hysteria of a bayonet charge, the foul-mouthed courage of men who 
must kill with horrible gusto or be killed themselves. No! Modder 
River is no place for Bibles—not, at all events, for the New Testament. 
Yes! think of the New Testament in “kharki”! Can one imagine a 
more “ cynical” outrage upon Christianity than that? Had it only been 
the Old Testament which Mr. Frowde had bound in “ kharki,” one would 
not have felt the thmg so outrageous, for if there is one pre-eminent 
fighting-book in literature it is the Red Book of the Hebrew Jehovah. 
As a handbook to military tactics it 1s far from being out-of-date even 
now, and I dare venture that much of the military skill shown by the 
Boers is due to their notorious study ef that holy book. Open it where 
you will, and you are more than likely to come upon some general 
orders of great practical skill. I open it in Jeremiah‘ and read :— 
“ Make bright the arrows; gather the shields: the Lord hath raised up 
the spirit of the King of the Medes: for his device is against Babylon, 
to destroy it; because it 1s the vengeance of the Lord, the vengeance 
of His temple. 

“ Set up the standard upon the walls of Babylon, make the watch strong, 
set up the watchmen, prepare the ambushes: for the Lord hath both 
devised and done that which he spake against the inhabitants of Babylon.” 

No one who has not read the sacred accounts of the wars of the 
Jews can doubt that “the Lord” is the greatest general that ever lived. 
I am inclined to think that our Anglo-Saxon invincibility 1s not remotely 
connected with the Old Testament, which is still in our blood, however 
little it may be in our minds. 

Even the New Testament says: “I bring not peace, but a sword,’ 
which I cannot but think was an unfortunate image, giving us as it does 
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such opportunities for the devilish adaptation of holy writ. When Christ 
said “a sword” he did not mean “dum-dum” bullets. But it is easy 
to imagine my old clergyman preaching most forcible imperialistic ser- 
mons on this text. Metaphor is a very dangerous, as well as very useful, 
tool; in a world which sometimes interprets its theology literally, and 
sometimes symbolically, as it best suits it. 

Of course, we have not waited for this little “Kharki” Bible to see 
official Christianity stultify itself. All through the Christian era 
Christian peoples have never been at a loss to excuse themselves out of 
the Bible, for the most anti-Christian acts. All one feels is that it is 
time the world threw off the mask of a religion which is real indeed 
for a sad little minority, but which is only a conventional pretence for 
the majority of men. I do not write as a theologically orthodox 
Christian, and, therefore, it is as a comparative outsider that I resent 
such a vulgarisation of the Christian ideal as is implied in this “ Kharki ' 
Bible. One knows well enough that the world is not Christian. It 
never has been, and perhaps never will be. A really Christian nation 
could not exist five minutes. All this one sadly admits, but, that 
admitted, why pretend! It is so vulgar to defile a noble creed with a 
cowardly lip-service—so vulgar, if it were nothing else. One can 
respect even honest rapacity, but methodistic militarism is something 
more than a contradiction in terms. 

One quotation I desire to make from this “ Kharki” Bible :— 

“Ye have heard that it was said by them of old time, Thou shalt 
not kill; and whosoever shall kill shall be in danger of the judgment : 

“ But I say unto you, That whosoever is angry with his brother with- 
out a cause shall be in danger of the judgment ; 

“Agree with thine adversary quickly, whiles thou are in the 
way with him; lest at any time the adversary deliver thee to the 
judge, and the judge deliver thee to the officer, and thou be cast 
into prison. 

“Verily I say unto thee, Thou shalt by no means come out thence, 
till thou hast paid the uttermost farthing 

“Ye have heard that it hath been said, An eye for an eye, and a tooth 
for a tooth: 

“ But I say unto you, That ye resist not evil: but whosoever shall 
smite thee on thy right check, turn to him the other also. 

“ And whosoever shall compel thee to go a mile, go with him twain. 

“Give to him that asketh thee, and from him-that would borrow of 
thee turn not thou away. 
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“Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
pour, and hate thine enemy. 

“ But I say unto you, Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, 
de good to them that hate you, and pray for them which despitefully 
use you, and persecute you; 

“That ye may be the children of your Father which is in heaven ; 
for he maketh his sun to rise on the eviland on the good, and sendeth 
rain on the just and on the unjust. 

“Tor if ye love them which love you, what reward have ye? Do 
not even the publicans the same ? 

“And if ye salute your brethren only, do ye more than others? 
Do not even the publicans so?” 

Did not Mr. Frowde forget this when he dared to insult the New 
Testament by binding it in “ kharki” ? 
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W. L. ALDEN, 
INGLIS ALLEN, 
DION CALTHROP, 
WALTER EMANUEL, 


AND B. W. FINDON. 


ON KEEPING A DIARY. 


Methodical persons, who keep a condensed daily 
W. L. Alden had record of their inconsequent doings, are, as a rule, dog- 
a friend. matic and much dreaded beings; ever ready to quelch 
the pleasures of trivial argument :—a species of Gad- 

grind, remorselessly producing their memoranda of facts. 

The most amiable Diary ] have known was kept by one of a party 
or five Americans who started from New York some years ago to take 
a trip together in Europe. Its infallible pages were so frequently 
referred to, settling many animated discussions, it came to be known as 
“The Fannuly Peacemaker.” It was enriched with sketches; flashes of 
wil, and flights of fancy embellished its pages. 

Its writer, otherwise the most truthful member of our number, was 
strangely deficient in a sense of locality. As we came through the 
English Channel, the weather was fine, and the views delightful. I 
ventured to glance in the treasured volume, and read on its opening 
pages these words: “We have just passed Beachy Head. and are now 
coming in sight of Land's End.” 
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One day we were standing on the Ponte Vecchio, Florence, when 
the Diary received the following note:—" The Grand Canal is a much 
wider body of water, with a far swifter current than I had imagined. | 
“ But,” I remonstrated, glancing at these words, “this is not Venice ; 
this is Florence.” The writer turned with an air of injured innocence 
and exclaimed, “How can you be so unkind? Youdoconfuse me so! 
This must be Venice; for this is March 23rd; and Cook’s programme 
says ‘due in Venice, March 23rd... What better proof do you want?” 

Had this Diary.been confined to the subjective impressions, it would 
have been, in subsequent years, an excellent reminder of an ideally 
beautiful journey. 


We all know the blatant type of person who keeps 


Inglis Allen keeps a Diary regularly. He also keeps accounts and uses 
one for various a penwiper. He is usually a harmless lunatic. Of 
Purposes. course we have all had shots in our time at keeping the 


Diaries presented to us as Christmas presents by well- 
meaning idiots. But we sane people never get further than the 3rd of 
January, or perhaps, if we are inclined to be eccentric, the 4th or 5th. 
Why do friends to whom we have never done any harm give us Diaries 
at Christmas? My aunt has presented me with one every year since 
1883, with the idea that it will inspire carefulness and observation. Not 
but that it has its uses. The interleaved blotting-paper when torn out 
must save me quite 2!;d. per annum, and the residuum is_ excellent 
scribbling-paper. To let the reader of the /d/erx into the secret, I 
am inscribing these very lines upon a page which informs me the exact 
hour of sunrise, at the same time urging me with peculiar irrelevance 
ty go to Peter Robinson for corsets. What a useful little manual it 
is! And what a mine of information! For the ensuing year I can 
never be in doubt while I have this little friend with me as to how 
many gallons there are in a kilderkin, and I[ have only to turn to page 
29 to learn how to cure infants with sore mouths. 

I have just been allowed a glance at a few Diaries seriously kept 
by some of my friends during the past year. What possible good end 
they think can be served by the daily registration of uninteresting 
trivialities, Heaven only knows. The world will go round just the same, 
I think, without any reminder of the fact that they went out to lunch 
on Feb. 18, and posterity, no doubt, will hear unmoved on what par- 
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ticular day in 1899 they had their hair cut. I know a man who made 
a bet that he would fill a Diary with a truthful account of his daily 
doings for a year. Oppusite Jan. 1st he wrote, “ Smoked and used bad 
enguage, and in every other space he wrote “ditto,” merely adding 
“more so” for Sundays and Christmas Day. Now, this was in every 
way as sound a record as those which have cost others of my friends 
hours of unnecessary labour. 

We have said that the Diary-keeper 1s usually an idiot. But at any 
rate the misguided man believes that he is doing what is careful and 
conscientious. But the man who not only keeps a Diary, but pretends 
that he enjoys doing so, is a dangerous hypocrite. There was a boy 
at private school with me who used to keep a Diary: he was also the 
kind of boy who put on a clean shirt without being told to, and cleaned 
his slate with the sponge and water provided by the authorities, instead 
of by the convenient and natural media provided by Providence. He 
has since embezzled the funds of a Children’s Fresh Air Society. We 
may perhaps except the case of a gentleman living in this neighhour- 
hood, who keeps three Diaries and firmly believes that he enjoys it ; 
but as he is also convinced that he is Margaret of Anjou and that his 
head is a tin-opener, we need attach no great weight to his opinion on 
that or any other subject. 


& * * 


My friend, we, who are illustrious people—guiding 
Providences at ‘the other ends of pens—keep nothing. 
As boys, for the purposes of Future Autobiography we 
kept some animal or insect at the school—if there be 
. a Paradise for animals those kept at schools deserve 
the highest places—but enough. To keep a true Diary and, after three 
years’ steady keeping, to assemble all your friends and then to read it, is 
one manner of social suicide. There are moments when one would 
rather be alone—when the company of friends is as noxious as flies 
upon the meat. These Published Things which simply serve to show 
that you knew great men and hope to go down to posterity pinned on 
to well-known names—these Diaries are inexcusable; the other sort, 
written by Egotists Giganticus and women who love to see their 
tenderest emotions written down, are interesting solely to the writers. 
In what light do we look at Pepys—a most human, beautifully-conceited 
fool? A lovely thing to wander down the ages as a fool. His time 


Dion Calthrop is 
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Was an interesting age—and all his charming vanitics—but fancy, did 
he come to life again to find the world good-naturedly amused at all he 
thought and did, what then? My friend, we in our Gilded Palaces, 
pouring forth our exquisite writings on the astonished world—we are 
no egotists—no—we are simply being egotistical for you. Did I inform 
you from my Diary—if I kept one—what I ate last Sunday for my 
supper, all Balham and the suburbs would arise and eat the same. As 
it is, I have not been egotist enough to chronicle either my food or my 
feelings on clean, dated paper for future generations. - Still, there's 
money in it. Did each one order that three weeks from his decease 
his true opinions of his friends and foes, his wife, her family, and the 
secrets of his bachelor days be published, the doors of booksellers would 
be black with cursing, humiliated crowds. Brown, Jones, and Robinson, 
as known keepers of a Diary, would be bowed ‘and scraped to when 
alive, and when they died, off would go the friends to hear the printed! 
flattery or squirm under the little remembered acts of meanness or 
stupidity. | 

[ have a notion that ready-kept Diaries, made up a year ahead, and 
suited to every character, would save a lot of trouble, especially to 
women, and to men with nothing to do. Sentimental persons might 
buy many copies to send to equally sentimental friends abroad. = Sz, 
on July ist. the one abroad looks in the printed copy and finds, “ | 
an thinking of you—tea will be about 4.30—how I wish we were 
together.” So likewise the one at home. — It 1s equally pleasant for 
both, and would save any quantity of useless letter-writing. But as to 
keeping a real, genuine, lkely-to-be-found record of your daily petti- 
nesses—not for me, and it is not good for me.  /’or/a, don’t you touch 
the idea? =—si[, here in my Writing Boudoir, carelessly running my nail 
cver the gilt edges of my writing-paper and stroking the Persian cat 
with my foot, have just bethought me—what if I have been a little 
hard on these keepers of Diaries? and then I[ start in my brain a plan. 
Let so many persistent Diarists be set on so many Desert Islands—one 
man, one island, Diary, pen, ink, and blotter—and let each one pursue 
his dreadful habit all alone. Then let some man-of-war, at the end of, 
say, six months. collect what remains of them, and, taking them a long 
voyage, have read to them their, Diaries, one by one, each day and all 
cay, for weeks and weeks. Then let them be dropped—cured, I think, 
of the habit—in England again. Thus may not be feasible—anyhow, 
it's just an idea, thrown from me, as I sit here, in the intervals of 
writing epo:li-making volumes. 
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There are two sorts of Diaries. There is the Diary 
wherein one sets down everything that happens, and 
there is the Diary that is merely an engagement book. 

Only liars keep the first sort, I believe. 

As for the other sort—the one in which you jot 
down engagements—I am all in favour of it. 1 even keep such a one 
myself. I think, for one thing, it,is due to the girls you are engaged 
to. And it should be useful for social and business engagements. The 
cnly drawback is that the constant making of notes is apt to ruin the 
memory. To avoid this, I look at the Diary only at the end of each 
month—and even then I am shocked to find how my memory needs 
strengthening, when I see how many engagements I have missed. There 
have been months when I have even forgotten to look at the thing at 
all. I have tried drastic remedies for this. I have spent as much as 
a penny in buying another little book, in which I have made a memo. 
“Look at Diary at end of the month,” and then, all because I did not 
have yet another little book with an entry reminding me to look at 
the other little book, the scheme has not worked. Of course, I have 
tried the good old-fashioned trick of tying my handkerchief into as 
many knots as there were things to remember, but that, too, was a failure, 
owing, again, to my memory, for I could never remember what the 
knots were to remind me of—apart from the inconvenience, when | had 
a cold, of having to wipe my nose with a knuckle-duster. No, I am 
afraid my memory is hopeless, and the Diary helps it very little. =I 
have even, over-night, placed the Diary by my bedside, with an entry 
in it, “ Remember to wake up at ten,’ and have failed to do so. 

Still, although a Diary may not be of much use as an aid to 
memory, it may be, indeed often is, of service in other ways., It is 
useful, for instance, as giving dates. One Christmas Day I was start- 
ing out for work the same as usual—I had packed up my golfing-sticks and 
everything—when, fortunately, instinct made me look at my Dhiary. 

And it may prove an a/iéz. For example, an intimate friend of the 
Editor of this very magazine was once up before a Magistrate on a 
charge of picking pockets. Twelve months stared him in the face, 
until he triumphantly produced his Diary, which proved conclusively 
that at the time he was at home forging cheques. 

And, to take another case, it may be a means of identification. <A 
poor friend of mine once had a seizure in the street, and there was 
nothing to identify him save a Diary. The items in it were the 
following. (I have purposely altered the names) :— 


Walter Emanuel’s 
absence of mind, 
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“ MOoNDAY—Call on Smith. 
TuespAy—Get black tie, gloves, and hatband. Smith's funeral. 
WEDNESDAY—Call on Jones. 

THURSDAY—Look up black tie, gloves, and hatband. Jones’s 
funeral. 
FRIDAY—Call on Robinson. 


SATURDAY—Put out black tie, gloves, and hathand. Robinson's 
funeral. ; 
SuNDAY—Day of Rest.” 


With, for them, wonderful acumen, the police realised that he was a 
medical practit:oner, and so they traced him. 


cd ® “3 


Of course, I have kept a Diary. Days before Big 


B. W. Findon Ben chimes the Requiem of the parting year my new 
speaks of the Diary is always lying invitingly before me on my 
pasts writing-table. But the old one! Dear me, what can 


have become of it? It should be in this drawer! Ah, 
here it is. A few brief sentences at wide intervals, a few casual 
addresses, testify to the good resolutions intended to be put in practice 
during the year. Here is one: —"“ Jan. 1.—Left Savage last night, 12.30. 
Rose 9 am. Given up breakfast in bed, did) good morning’s work. 
Am resolved to knock off this late club business.” As I read it, I smile 
a sickly cynical smile, and my resolution this vear is not to keep a Diary. 
i think I shall succeed, although my bookseller has sent one as usual. 
After all, why should we keep a Diary? Does it matter one iota what 
we were doing two vears ago? Why gather about us these grim 
mortuaries of our past thoughts and actions? If we are prompted to 
idly glance through their pages are we not quickly convinced in our 
heart of hearts of the insincerity of the emotions or the foolishness of 
the deeds we thus endeavoured to depict? Is not the backward path 
of life strewn with the debris of disapppinted hopes, blighted idea!s, and 
sad illusions? Why should we paint the picture of the hour in order 
to realise its tawdriness at some future time?) Why dwell on yesterday 
at all? When the day has come to an end, it has’ gone 
from us for ever. The mght has enshrouded it in Oblivion, 
il cannot be recalled and, therefore, need we trouble about 
it> The rosy dawn of the morrow awaits us, and the 
happy man is he who thinks no more of yesterday than of yester- 
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day's dinner, but has his eye fixed in the direction of the golden sun 
of the future. Vanity is mainly responsible for the keeping of private 
Diaries, and most of the writing found in them has been written with 
a view to effect. Moreover, Diaries conduce to the making of Auto- 
biographies and Reminiscences, and for that reason alone they stand 
condemned. 


EDITORIAL NOTE.—We regret that, by an oversight, the names of 
the authors of two stories in our December issue—“ Tempora 
Mutantur,” by Henry MHartley, and “Roche, Deserter and Prime 
Minister,” by George Berkeley—were omitted. We owe an apology 
to these two clever writers, whilst thus rectifving the error. 


THE 
EPISODE 
AT 
SLATER'S. 


By 
INGLIS ALLEN, 


HEN the Christmas Vacation came round there were two 
features in the Youth’s condition which were more 
prominent than any others; the one was that he had an 
almost superhuman amount of work before him if he 
wished to take anything like a decent class in Honour 

Mods ; the other was that his heart was broken. The one difficulty he 
“looked in the face with fortitude—and passed on”; to the other he 
devoted the most assiduous attention. | 

In all the bravery of town garb, he called at the familiar house at 
Campden Hill, only to be informed that Maisie was not at home— 
a statement which was not the less conclusive because he had caught 
a glimpse of her on the balcony as he advanced to the doorstep. 
Once he passed her in Kensington High Street. She was accompanied 
by the favoured being to whom she had chosen to entrust her 
happiness—she had deliberately entrusted her happiness to a man who 
wore a squash hat—and the Youth, in the few seconds of passing, had 
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striven to direct at the man a look of supercilious contempt 
combined with patrician indifference, and at the same time to 
raise to Maisie the hat of despairing adoration, tempered by proud 
but bitter reproach, while also conveying the notivn of cynical 
disillusionment. 

Unhappily, he found that this required rather more time than that 
usually taken by a passing salutation, and Maisie’s very ordinary bow 
could not be construed by the Youth to mean anything in particular. 
Ile had hoped that she would blush, or turn pale, or look appealing, or 
even defiant ; and as it was, she seemed perfectly self-possessed, and not 
in the least impressed with the seriousness of the situation. And the 
man was looking the other way and had not even seen the Youth. It is 
bad enough to have had all the sunshine go out of one’s life and to be 
left with the withered relics of one’s once happy youth, but to suffer all 
this and not to have it noticed, is simply intolerable. 

After this the Youth pondered hazy dreams of going to the dogs, of 
bursting out into some vague excesses, of staggering with wild com- 
panions, where Maisie would meet him and see what she had made 
him ; of his dazed start of recognition, of her pained glance of tender 
reproach, of his reckless laugh as he resumed his course of undefined 
devilry, his young life ruined by a woman’s heartlessness. But then, of 
course, there was the possibility of his being taken off to the police- 
station without Maisie’s ever even entering the picture. 

Then he began to haunt the neighbourhood of Campden Hill on the 
chance of meeting her. Nor was this policy a successful one. Twice he 
passed her with her squash-hatted cavalier; on the third occasion she 
was alone, and he managed that she should stop. She inquired of him 
how he was getting on at Oxford, and admired his tie, and when he 
asked her if she had forgotten so soon, she exclaimed that she really 
had nearly forgotten that she was due at the Wareham-Prices at four 
o'clock, and hurried off. Then when he persisted in dogging her, her 
attitude became colder, and once, when he followed her into a bus, she 
cut him dead, with the result that the Youth got out hastily and sat ona 
seat in Kensington Gardens, and sunk his head in his hands, and peered 
through his fingers at the departing bus to see if she was looking. It 
was on this occasion that he was guilty of a metrical felony with the 
refrain :-— 

‘*‘ Hark, hark, 
What’s that sound within the park ? 


‘Tis the autumn leaves a-falling 
In the park.”’ 
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He showed this to the Cynic, who read the first two lines of the 
refrain and suggested that it was the ducks in the Serpentine, or perhaps 
a stray stump orator, and tried to set the verse.to the tune of “On the 
Benches,” and though the Youth laughed, he was secretly annoyed. 
Thus did the Youth tear open his bleeding heart whenever it showed 
signs of healing up. 

One afternoon the Youth had an appointment with the Cynic at 
Slater’s in Piccadilly at five o’clock. The Cynic had stuck out for one 
of the Bond Street establishments, as being the only places “in 
England” where the motzf of. tea as an institution was really 
understood. ‘“ Tea,” he observed, “is not a meal; it is an zsthetic 
effect” ; and the Youth, in argument, asked him if he had ever been 
to a school-treat. “Or if you were acquainted with some people we 
know of the name of Twist,” added the Youth, “you might reconsider 
your opinion.” The Cynic replied that he was not speaking of what is, 
but what ought to be, and declined to drink tea in a place where he had 
to have his money taken by a person in a glass case. “I do not 
believe,” he said, “in your * up-to-the-back-teeth-for-fourpence business.’ 
I object on principle to lockharting.” The Youth, whose ulterior motive 
in voting for Slater’s was the chance of a glimpse of Maisie, who had 
once told him that she frequented the place after going to madtzneées, 
refused to pay two shillings for two pieces of bread-and-butter and an 
imitation Wedgwood teapot, even though served by an Oriental lady 
with Titian tresses. Eventually, in that he was the more sincere of the 
two in motive, he carried his point, and the Cynic consented to rough it 
for once. 

The Youth had spent the afternoon lounging about Bond Street. 
where he had met several men he knew ; he had looked in on his tailor 
in Conduit Street—to whom, as to a liberal parent, he owed more than 
he could ever hope to repay—and had ordered clothes galore, for even 
if one’s heart is broken, there is no need why it should not be covered 
by a well-cut waistcoat. Now he was standing outside Slater’s in a 
frock-coat that might have been cut by an archangel, anda pair of 
trousers which had been under his mattress for weeks—a utilisation of 
natural forces, which was all the more creditable because the Youth had 
not yet consulted Mr. Adam Smith on this elementary principle of 
Economics. His waistcoat had the correct rather high cut, his hat the 
correct mourning band, and his tie was dark, with a very small pattern. 
In fact, the Youth’s get up was in every way unimpeachable. His 
career was blighted, but he still maintained his self-respect ; his ideals 
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were shattered, but that was no reason why he should Iet his trousers 
bag at the knec. 

It was a Wednesday afternoon, and the famished matin?e audiences 
poured past the Youth into the hospitable recesses of smoking and tea- 
rooms. The Youth kept a sharp cye open for Maisie, and winced 
whenever he saw a squash hat. Suddenly he caught sight of some 
waving blue cornflowers. He started. In just such a hat had Maisie 
often figured in his dreams. 

He paused for a moment, disappointed, but though this was not 
Maisie, it could not correctly be described as a worthless imitation. 
}Ier deep blue eyes recalled the countless smiles of Ocean, her hair was 
of the spun-gold and vine-tendril variety, her slim, girlish shape was 
that of a Dryad, a wood-nymph, and she wore patent leather shoes. 
But what was more, she was evidently possessed of no small’ measure of 
intelligence, for, as she entered the doorway, she smiled at the Youth in 
the most unmistakable manner. 

It must be acknowledged that the Youth was not a little surprised 
as well as gratified. The girl was undoubtedly a lady; what is more, 
she was undoubtedly chaperoned, for an elderly lady and two 
companions of tne sterner persuasion were obviously of her party ; 
and yet she had smiled at the Youth. 

The Youth turned slowly round on his heel and looked into the 
shop. The Wood-nymph’s party were ascending the staircase, and the 
Wood-nymph was actually looking back over her shoulder at the Youth. 
This certainly required investigation as a not uninteresting feminine 
problem. The Youth decided that the Cynic would be quite able to 
find him inside, and with a glance at the crease down his trousers, he 
sauntered through the doorway, and ascended the steps to the 
balcony. 

He noticed that Wood-nymph and Co. had taken a table at the 
extreme right-hand corner of the balcony. The Youth wandered 
nonchalantly down the left wing, and then, turning to his right, seated 
himself at a place separated by just one table from the object of his 
interest. Then over the top of his zzenu he studied the occupants of the 
corner table. 

Facing him sat the Wood-nymph, who, on second inspection, proved 
even more charming still, and next to her a young man in a double- 
breasted blue serge suit with very tight trousers and a very low collar— 
manifestly a German. On the opposite side of the table with their 
backs to the Youth, were seated a middle-aged man and woman. ‘The 
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woman was very erect and forbidding, and though little could be seen 
of the man, the back of his neck looked feeble and well-meaning. 

The Youth contented himself with a very summary inspection of 
these three superfluities, and turned his attention to the girl. He thought 
it just possible that she might be frightened by his proximity, but, far 
from this being the case, she was smiling as invitingly as ever, though 


F. Stahl. 


Facing him sat the Wood-nymph. 


she showed much discretion in keeping up a gay flow of conversation 
with the gentleman with the well-meaning neck. But there was no 
doubt that her smile was directed at the Youth. 

The Youth returned the smile, and conversed for some space of time 
with the Wood-nymph in the language of the eyes. He was certainly 
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in a difficult position. That it was an absolute necessity that the 
maiden’s acquaintance should be made went, of course, without ques- 
tion. Ladylike Dryads in patent-leather shoes who return the smiles of 
strangers are not to be met with every day, and when such a thing does 
occur, it would be sheer lunacy not to take advantage of it. 

The Youth sat and gnawed at an immature moustache (he was not 
the first youth who has attempted the impossible), and cursed his luck 
to think that when the Wood-nymph’s party had finished their tea, they 
would vanish into the obscurity of the great city, never to be seen by him 
again. To follow them home would be too difficult and conspicuous, 
besides calling down on him the wrath of the abandoned Cynic ; and 
yet, if he did not act quickly and soon, it would benefit him little that 
the fair stranger had smiled upon him. Meanwhile the waitress had 
brought his tea, which lay before him untasted, and the other party 
were busily engaged (the German with an audible process of suction: 
upon the fragrant herb, and still the Wood-nymph continued what was 
simply a wholesale optical manufacture. The Youth made eyes in 
return, and racked his brains for some means to his end. 

Great and daring plans of action are often determined on in a 
moment; in a flash of thought the destinies of a nation are settled. 
A similar flash came to the Youth. With his eyes still holding those of 
his charmer, he took his card-case from his waistcoat pocket. His cards 
were printed with his Oxford and his town address. He abstracted 
one from the case, wrote a few words upon it, and cautiously drew the 
Wood-nymph’s attention to it. Then he deliberately hid his sugar- 
basin behind the standing wen (the Cynic would have abhorred the 
unwieldy programme} and looked about him in feigned bewilderment— 
this latter for the benefit of the German, who happened to glance 
his way. 

Then, still with his eyes on the girl, and waiting till the German was 
engaged in conversation with the forbidding matron, he rose to his feet. 
and, moving to the table which divided him from the other party, picked 
up a spare sugar-basin which lay there. At the same time he placed his 
card upon the table, and walked back to his own place with the sugar- 
basin. With a good deal of bustle he helped himself to two Jumps of 
sugar, stirred his tea violently and then plucked up courage to raise 
his eyes. 

There was an understanding light in the eves of the Wood-nymph, 
and the Youth admired his own resource with some complacence. But 
he did not exactly like the look of the German. He did not fecl quite 
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confident that that gentleman had not seen. He pictured what would 
happen should the man choose to make a row, and was not exactly 
pleased with the idea. But his attention was drawn from the Teuton by 
a more imminent disaster. The waitress had begun to remove the 
dirty cups from the intermediate table, and both the Youth and the 
Wood-nymph recognised with a gasp what would happen. There was 
no averting it. The black-garbed Hebe picked up the Youth’s card and 
examined it with some surprise. 

[t is really time that someone invented some method of address for 
female attendants. The Youth cleared his throat, raised his eyebrows, 
moved his head wildly backwards, and observed * Fr!” 

Luckily he caught the waitress’s attention, and she came to him with 
the card in her hand. 

“T will have,” enunciated the Youth clearly, “two more pieces of 
buttered toast,” and then in an undertone, ‘' You need not move that card.” 

The waitress looked bewildered: then, as the Youth contracted his 
evebrows, a smile of comprehension dawned upon her face. She 
glanced at the Wood-nymph’s party, while the Youth sat in anxious 
dread of the vigilant Teuton. Then she went back to the middle table 
and replaced the card. The Youth looked up and found that the 
Wood-nymph was in animated conversation with the German. After 
all, the card was by no means conspicuous as it lay, an oblong of white 
upon the clean table-cloth. 

It was some time before the other party showed any signs of moving. 
At last the elderly gentleman rose and took a superannuated hat from 
the rack; after him followed the forbidding matron. The German 
stood aside for the Wood-nymph to pass. The girl remained stationary 
and fidgeted with a glove, keeping up a running fire of remarks to the 
young man. He, on his part, showed no signs of moving. The excited 
Youth mentally consigned him to sultry regions. The elderly couple 
were half-way towards the stairs. The Wood-nymph deliberately 
dropped a neatly-rolled umbrella, and, as the German stooped to pick it 
up, she squeezed between him/and the table, and quick as lightning the 
Youth’s card was in her hand. 

_ The waitress, who was advancing from the stairs, sniggered audibly. 
The German returned his companion her umbrella and made a brusque 
remark ; the girl laughed airily, and the two walked off towards the 
staircase, the Wood-nymph not attempting to look round this time. 

During these events the Youth had been in an agony of suspense 
lest the German should make a scene. Directly the Wood-nymph’s 
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party had safely departed, his exultation could hardly be repressed. 
He even tolerated the familiarity of the knowing waitress, which really 
was gross insolence on her part, for she had not the slightest claim to 
good looks. But the Youth was too filled with joy at the success of his 
scheme to attempt to keep her inher place. Ina very few moments the 
Cynic arrived. He apologised for his lateness and ordered tea without 
milk, and a lemon. He always drank it, he observed, @ fa Russe: other 
methods were middle-class and poisonous. 

“T am never punctual to an appointment,” he went on to say, 

except with a woman. Women are like——” 

The Youth interrupted him with an effusive account of his late 
adventure. The Cynic, it seemed, had met the Wood-nymph’s party 
voing out, and gave his approval to the Youth’s choice. Her mouth 
was perhaps a trifle too mudeneé. Also there was too much scent 
about her. “ Ah, when,” groaned the Cynic, “will Englishwomen learn 
how to use scent?” But the sout ensemble was pleasing. 

“T was remarking, by the way,” continued the Cynic, “that women 
are like omelettes ; they do not improve by being kept waiting.” 

The Cynic expressed his surprise in finding a white table-cloth ; he 
said that though he had never been there himself, he had always under- 
stood that the meal was served on a shiny linoleum, on which tea and 
buns stagnated in silent pools, and when the Youth reminded him that 
only last vacation he had seen the Cynic coming out of the place with 
Mrs. and Miss Smythe, the Cynic shrugged his shoulders, and observed 
“ Que voules vous,” which was a safe remark, in that it meant nothing in 
particular, and might imply anything whatsoever. 

During the next day the Youth, by a heroic effort, restrained 
himself from brooding about Maisie, by allowing his mind to dwell 
upon his adventure of the day before. Were it not that he was quite 
certain that he now regarded the other sex simply as a means pour 
passer le temps, as the Cynic would say, he would almost have suspected 
himself of excitement at the prospect of tidings from the Wood-nymph. 
Certainly, when his sister called his attention, on his coming down to 
breakfast, to a letter addressed to him in a “strange, female hand- 
writing,” and he hastily opened the envelope, to find it was a dentist's 
bill, his irritated violence seemed to argue a rather keener feeling than 
indifference about his charmer of the day before. But then it is always 
annoying to receive a bill—though the Youth had every prospect of 
becoming inured in time to this evil—and a dentist’s bill is always 
disproportionately large to the amount of fun obtained for the money. 
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After breakfast the Youth requested that he should be left alone, as 
it was his intention to devote an hour or two to ancient Greek tragedy, 
and his sister suggested that if he approached it with anything like the 
same zeal as he did modern musical comedy he ought to stand a very 
fair chance of taking a good class in his Honour Smalls, or whatever he 
called it. 

After a couple of hours in his room with the Dolly Dialogues and 
the Pink ’un, varied by three excursions to the hall, in which he emptied 
the letter-box of two coal and coke circulars and a packet of Quaker 
oats, the Youth decided not to stop for any more posts, and without 
waiting for lunch, went out for the rest of the day. 

When he returned, at a rather late hour, he found awaiting him a 
letter in a sprawling, childish handwriting. It was from the Wood- 
nymph. And her name was Beryl. 

“T will try and slip out at four to-morrow,” was all the note said. 
“ Be outside Addison Road.” 

And that night the Youth dreamt not of Maisie but of the Wood- 
nymph, afzas Bery! Dale. 

Next afternoon he arrayed himself in the historic frocker, and, 
masterfully commandeering his father’s ebony stick, took train to 
Addison Road. Beryl, with true feminine indefiniteness, had given no 
fuller directions than’ “ Addison Road,” but the Youth concluded that 
she meant outside the station. After he had been waiting about a 
quarter of an hour, it suddenly occurred to him that there were two 
stdes to the station, and that it was not unlikely that Beryl was waiting 
on the other side, or, perhaps, even had been there and already given 
him up. He was just about to cross the bridge when he caught sight 
of a blue hat and a pair of twinkling shoes, and with his fears at rest, 
he darted off to his French-heeled divinity. 

“Tve only got about ten minutes,” said Beryl, airily, as she held out 
her hand. 

The Youth murmured an admiring reproach. The pair sauntered 
slowly towards the Hammersmith Road. 

Beryl] informed him that if Mrs. Greenwood were to catch her, there 
would be a fearful rumpus. The Youth felt adventurous, but at the 
same time not eager to make Mrs. Greenwood’s acquaintance. 

The Youth gathered that Beryl! was spending the Christmas holidays 
at Manfred House, her own people being at the Riviera, and neither 
Mrs. Greenwood, the principal, nor Mr. Greenwood, the principal’s 
subordinate consort, nor Herr Kaufmann, the German master, were 
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more than averagely frivolous. In fact, Beryl was not having a 
particularly exciting time. Thus the Youth at Slater’s (the Manfred 
House party had been to “King John”—Beryl being destined to study: 
that play for the satisfaction of a poetical College of Preceptors) had 
appeared as a kind of deus et machina to relieve the monotony. 

Besides, he was so like Harry Braemar. Who was he? Oh, a 
darling. The Youth was not so very like the gentleman now Bery] 
came to talk to him. Harry Braemar, besides being a darling, was an 
undergraduate, being at Trinity with Beryl’s brother. Not horrid 
Oxford, but lovely Cambridge. Harry was simply a duck. The 
Youth’s voice was quite different. Beryl’s brother was in Yorkshire, 
and Braemar was in Scotland, and Manfred House was driving her 
mad. She had simply been forced to accept the Youth’s advances. 
Anything on earth rather than this awful dulness. 

No, Herr Kaufmann was quite safe; he had been a bit suspicious, 
but she had told him the Youth was an acquaintance of her brother’s, 
and it had been all right. 

During these confidences the pair had reached the Hammersmith 
Road and Beryl had made a right about turn, and led the Youth slowly 
back towards the station. Hammersmith Road, it seemed, was dan- 
verous country ; many of its frequenters were pro-Greenwood. They 
reached the station again. <A few people were streaming out of the exit. 

“Go away!” said Beryl! suddenly, and darted on in front of the 
Youth. The startled Youth looked up, and to his horror recognised the 
gentleman with the well-meaning neck. The gentleman in question 
pinched Beryl’s cheek; a glance at his benevolent spectacles would 
have at once identified him with the genus cheek-pincher. 

“ And who is this gentleman?” he inquired. 

The Youth felt inclined to hail a cab. 

“This,” declared Beryl, turning towards the Youth, “is Mr. 
Braemar’s brother.” 

“T know your brother well, how is he?” asked Mr. Greenwood, 
shaking hands with the Youth. 

The supposititious Braemar observed, somewhat confusedly, that his 
brother was in good health. 

“ He’s away, is he not?” queried Mr. Greenwood. 

The Youth replied to the effect that his brother was spending the 
vacation in Scotland. 

“Pm afraid Mrs. Greenwood ts out,” said that lady's husband, ‘“ but 
Reryl will give us some tea, ch?” 
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Beryl consented to the pro- 
posal. 


“Isn't this fun?” she whis- 
pered to the Youth, as the trio 
set out towards Manfred House. 


The Youth’s affirmative lacked 
deep conviction. 


Mr. Greenwood, ascertaining 
that the Youth was at Oxford, 
conversed at some length with 
him on the way about Pusey 
and Cardinal Newman, and the 
Youth, by skilfully paraphrasing 
what he gathered to be Mr. 
Greenwood’s views and delivering 
the results as his own, pleased the 
good gentleman not a little. 


“T should like,” observed Mr. 
Greenwood, as he opened the door 
of Manfred House with his latch- 
key, “to ask your opinion, as 
an Oxford man, about some 
theological works that I have 
lately been studying.” 


The Youth expressed himself 
perfectly ready to be of service, 
and prayed for luck. 


In the drawing-room he was 
introduced to Herr Kaufmann, 
who still gave the dominant im- 
pression of neck and knees. He 
was received with a sullen glare. 
But the Youth was no mere 
carpet knight; no danger, he 
swore, should keep him from the 
fair Beryl. Unhappily, however, 
Mr. Greenwood captured him at 
once, and carried him off to a 
theological captivity. Hedged in 
by the weighty volumes which 
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The gentleman with the well-meaning neck. 
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Mr. Greenwood had arranged on the floor before him, he watched 
Beryl dispensing tea, while his capturer embarked upon a comparison, 
very unfavourable to the former, of the Tiibingen and the Kenotic 
schools of theologians. The Youth, after half-an-hour’s periodic 
assent, observed that, though he personally had very little in common 
with any of the German schools, he thought it obvious to anyone 
who had read the works in question that the Kenotic showed a greater 
profundity of thought, and more masterly handling of their arguments, 
than the Tiibingen school, and that, in his opinion, the latter were 
superficial and specious. 

“That’s just what I always say myself!” exclaimed the delighted 
Mr. Greenwood, who had been saying so in different terms throughout 
tea, and promptly asked the Youth to dinner on the following 
Monday. 

The Youth, though not over sorry to find a refusal difficult, did not 
altogether like the idea of accepting. He glanced at Beryl, who bit her 
lip and nodded, with dancing eyes. 

“If you cannot come on secs put in Mr. Greenwood, “ what 
other day can you manage?” 

The Youth, yielding to fate like a true Stoic, said that he would be 
very pleased to come on Monday and rose to leave. He shook hands 
with Beryl and bowed stiffly to the German, who scowled more 
than ever. 

“ Personally,” said Mr. Greenwood, following the Youth to the door, 
“I consider the Tiibingen school nothing short of ignorant.” 

“ Their views,” pronounced the Youth with his hand on the door- 
handle, “ disclose a deplorable lack of research.” 

At this moment the handle turned in the Youth’s hand, and the 
door opened to admit the forbidding matron of Wednesday. 

“Do you know Mr. Braemar?” asked Mr. Greenwood. 

“Mr. Braemar ?” queried his unbending spouse. 

“Mr. Braemar’s brother,” explained Beryl with some approach to 
confusion. 

The Youth bowed. 

“Mr. Braemar,” put in Mr. Greenwood, “was just going. He is 
coming to dinner on Monday.’ 

“Oh,” remarked the matron, and glanced at her benignant -consort. 
She was not carried away by any hysterical joy. 

“He is very interested in theology,” explained Mr. Greenwood 
nervously. The Youth tried to assume a scholastic appearance. 
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“ Oh,” remarked Mrs. Greenwood, and glanced at the Youth. The 
Youth caught Beryl’s eye, and tried to look debonair, and fell over a 
rug as he made his exit. ~- 

“ That,” thought he, as he made his way to the station, “is a most 
unpleasant woman,” and began to wish that he was not going to dinner. 

Now when people ask a man to dine they really ought to tell 
him whether to dress or not. It will always remain a debateable point 
which is the more uncomfortable state of affairs, to appear in evening 
dress and find everybody else in morning clothes or vice versd. To 
carry off either situation requires either a very aged person or a genius. 
The Youth was neither of these, and consequently when after meta- 
phorically tossing for it, he entered the drawing-room at Manfred House 
in evening dress and found his host and Herr Kaufmann devoid of these 
glories, he was conscious, like Dido, of an earnest wish that there had 
been a terrestrial convulsion in the earlier hours of the afternoon. How- 
ever, regaining his self-possession he remarked, with some adroitness 
that he was going on to a dance later. 

“Oh, but I hope you don’t mean to leave us too early Mr. Braemar,” 
remonstrated Mr. Greenwood, his eye threatening theology. 

The Youth assured them that Terpsichore would spare him until 
ten. Mrs. Greenwood entering at this moment received him with a 
manner devoid of any overwhelming enthusiasm. The Youth who was 
beginning to feel an immoderate fear of this thin-lipped matron greeted 
her diffidently and drifted over to Beryl who looked as classical as 
ever in a white silk blouse. The German strode off to the window and 
turned his back: Mrs. Greenwood left the room. There was a knock 
at the front door. 

“Oh Mr. Braemar,” called the theologian from the bookcase, “ I 
was quite surprised to see your brother back in town.” 

The Youth felt a sudden chill of horror, and Beryl dropped a 
photograph album. 

““T met him in High Street this afternoon,” continued Mr 
Greenwood. “He told me he’d just come back from Scotland.” 

“ He was late—er—it was only—er—he only returned quite lately,” 
stammered the Youth. 

“T told him I’d seen you,” remarked Mr. Greenwood, running his 
finger along some ponderous volumes, “and he—a—said he hadn’t 
seen you yet. You—a—where is that book of Renan’s?—you didn’t 
come together I see.” 

The Youth’s blood established a refrigeratory record. 
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“Come together!” he gasped. 

The German slewed sharply round from the window. 

“Didn't you know he was coming to dinner?” queried Mr. 
Greenwood, as he took down a volume from the shelf. “He = said 
nothing could interest him more than to join you here.” 

Beryl! was the colour of her blouse. The Youth turned to her in 
dumb. terror. 

“Qh, what shall I say to Mrs. Greenwood ?” she whispered, more to 
herself than to the Youth. “And Harry will never forgive me !” 

“Yes, but what on earth am I to do?” gasped the Youth. 

“Mrs. Greenwood will write to mother, and there'll be an awful 
row!" moaned Beryl. 

“But what shall / do—what shall / do?” urged the terror-stricken 
Youth. 

“Harry will never believe I only did it for fun?” moaned Beryl 
again. 

“Yes, but what about we?” repeated the Youth wildly. 

At this moment the door opened. 

“ Mr. Braemar,’ announced the maid. 

A tall, dark young man in a frock-coat entered the room, and the 
Youth clung to the back of a chair. 

“Say ‘ Hullo, Harry,” hissed Beryl, gripping the Youth's arm. 

“Ah, Mr. Braemar,” said Mr. Greenwood, stepping forward, “ how do 
you do?” 

The newcomer shook hands with Mr. Greenwood and with 
Beryl. ‘ 

“Your brother,” remarked Mr. Greenwood, “has only been here a 
few minutes.” 

Then the Youth tottered forward. 

“ Hullo, Harry,” he observed in a cracked whisper. 

There was a pause. Mr. Greenwood smiled through benignant 
spectacles ; the German looked morosely watchful; Bery] leant forward 
and gazed with appealing eyes at Braemar; the Youth’s heart was in 
his mouth; naturally he could not speak. 

After a few seconds that seemed like hours, Braemar broke the 
silence. 

* Flullo,” he said. Then, turning to Mr. Greenwood, “ My brother, 
you see, is pleased to see me. He loves me very dearly.” 

Beryl laughed loudly, and the Youth looked uncomfortable. Just 
then Mrs. Greenwood came in, followed by the maid announcing dinner. 
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Mrs. Greenwood shook hands with Braemar, and the party trooped 
informally downstairs. | 

The Youth found himself sitting next to Beryl, with Braemar and 
the German directly opposite him. 

Why Braemar had not given him away he could not tell, but there 
was still a look in the Cambridge man’s eye which the Youth did not at 
all like. However, as dinner went on and nothing seemed to happen, 
the Youth plucked up courage, and tried to engage in easy conversation 
with Beryl. That young lady, however, was most unresponsive to his 
advances, and answered him in the curtest of monosyllables. 

“| thought,” remarked Mr. Greenwood to Braemar during a pause, 
“that you and your brother would come together.” 

“Oh, no,” answered Braemar nonchalantly, “he absolutely couldn't 
wait. You see, he has a new dress suit, which he would insist) on 
putting on, though [ told him it wasn’t necessary.” 

Beryl laughed aloud, and the Youth looked up and essayed to 
protest. Braemar quelled him with a glance. 

“ Of course,” he said, “you had to make some pretext for it. Still, 
you can’t make that an excuse for borrowing my patent leather 
buots.” 

Beryl laughed again, and the Youth suggested, with a nervous smile, 
that this was not the case. 

“My brother,” observed Braemar, helping himself to potatoes, “has 
a bad memory. That accounts, perhaps, for his telling you that I was 
still in Scotland, when I have been back a week.” 

The Youth caught his breath, and Mrs. Greenwood looked at him in 
stern surprise. Beryl] was looking very hard at her plate. The Youth 
decided not to try to pick up any more moral hot plates. © He stepped 
trembling into a spasmodic conversation with Mrs. Greenwood, who was 
at the head of the table on his right, about the Senior Oxford and 
Cambridge examinations, and only succeeded in revealing his ignorance, 
Mrs. Greenwood’s pithy views Iending themselves less easil\ to para- 
phrase than her husband’s theological ramblings. Aftera time he heard 
Braemar’s voice :— 

“Oh, Great Scott, no, my brother isn't at the ‘Varsity. He's ina 
bank. An Oxford man? Oh, no, lots of people seem to get that idea 
I don’t know why. He's in the branch of the London and County 


Bank at Oxford. He did try the entrance exam. at one or two of the 
minor colleges, but never got in. © What made you think he was at the 


Varsity ?” 
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Mr. and Mrs. Greenwood glanced at the Youth in pained wonder 
and the Youth dared not contradict when he saw the dangerous look in 
the Trinity man’s eye. He had had enough moral hot plates. The 
rest of dinner Braemar spent in letting fall imaginary and subtly 
uncomplimentary pieces of information about his unfortunate brother ; 
and, whenever the latter ventured the slightest contradiction, the 
surprised Braemar would observe, “Then why on earth should father 
have done so and so?” or “Why else did we all go to so and 
so that year?” And to add to the Youth’s confusion, the 
German, who allowed no sound—except that of mastication—to 
escape his lips throughout the meal, never removed his stolid gaze 
from the Youth. In short, when the ladies left the room, the Youth 
felt as if half-time was being called in the first football game of the 
season. 

Mr. Greenwood, who did not smoke himself, retired to fetch sume 
cigars which had been given him for a birthday present. Directly he 
had left the room, Herr Kaufmann suddenly leant forward in his seat 
and addressed the Youth. 

“So-oh,” he observed, with infinite nastiness, “you are Mistair 
Braemar’s brother.” 

The Youth was staggered at this sudden speech on the part of the 
German. . 

“You lie!” cried the German rather melodramatically, “you are a 
liar.” 

“ As I can’t kick you at present,” said the Youth, “will you be so 
good as to go to the devil.” 

The German leapt to his feet. ‘“ Schweinhund!” he shouted, and 
seizing half a glass of claret which stood before him, flung its contents 
at the Youth. 

The Youth dodged and escaped with a splashed shirt-front. He 
saw a brighter red than the spilt wine, and with a lamentable disregard 
for the advantages of arbitration, was just making for his opponent 
when Mr. Greenwood entered. 

He paused in surprise at the sight of the excited couple. Braemar 
hastily walked round to the Youth’s side of the table, and picked upa 
salt-cellar. 

“My brother,” he observed, “has been spilling his claret. He 
always was a clumsy brute.” 

The Youth resumed his seat in some confusion. 

Braemar looked keenly across at the German. 
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“T think, Mr. Kaufmann,” said he, “that you have made a mistake.” 

The German glared at both the young men, and then recovered his 
habitual stolidity. 

“T have lately, remarked Braemar, turning to Mr. Greenwood, 
“been rather coming round to your opinion about Renan.” 

Mr. Greenwood beamed, and the dulness of the next half-hour quite 
restored the balance of events. 

Directly the men reached the drawing-room the Youth tried to 
drift unobtrusively over to Beryl, but much to his annoyance she 
deliberately ignored him and motioned to Braemar to come and sit by her. 
Braemar strolled nonchalantly over and engaged in conversation with 
her, but without sitting down. The Youth who had by this time began 
to get some insight into feminine character, saw that she was afraid the 
Cambridge man would give her and the Youth away to the Greenwoods 
and was making up to him in consequence. The Youth smiled quietly 
as he yielded himself up to Mr. Greenwood. Until nearly ten o'clock 
did that gentleman theologise the Youth, while Braemar stood by the 
sofa and talked to Beryl, and Mrs. Greenwood and the German hit a 
previously inoffensive piano in unison. 

After a time Braemar left Beryl and went to turn over the 
leaves for the duettists. The Youth saw Beryl scribbling something 
on a piece of paper, and wondered what she was up to, until she 
stopped writing and looked at him. 

“Great Scott,” he said to himself, “she’s writing to me. What a 
cute little beggar!” 

At last, seeing no chance of breaking away from the theologian, 
he rose and announced that the ball-room claimed him for its own, 
Mrs. Greenwood closed the piano and motioned to Braemar. The 
German left the room. The Youth took his opportunity and was at 
Beryl’s side in a moment. 

“Tsay, I hope you've squared him all right,” he whispered. 

“Don't stand and whisper like that,” said Beryl sharply, * or 
Harry will say ¢hafs my fault.” " 

The Youth flushed. 

“Good-bye,” said Beryl, and the Youth felt a small note in her palm 
as he took her hand. 

The Youth slipped the note in his pocket with keen pleasure in his 
eyes. She really was a wonderfully cute little girl. He bid his adieu 
to Mr. Greenwood and his uncompromising spouse, and then turned, not 
without an inward qualm, towards Braemar. 
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“T think,” observed Braemar, “[ may as well go with my brother,” 
and made his round of farewells. 

“There is going to be a row,’ thought the Youth, as the two 
descended the staircase together, and he could not, for the life of him, 
feel a reckless dare-devil. 

When they got outside Braemar, to the Youth’s surprise, walked 
alongside of him for over a minute without a word. The Youth, who 
had braced himself for a conflict as they left the house, began to feel 
decidedly uncomfortable. He pulled himseif together. 

“T expect you'll think it pretty good cheek of me to have passed 
myself off as your brother?” he ventured. 

Braemar lit a cigar, and puffed at it in silence for some 
moments. 

“You saw me speaking to Mrs. Greenwood before we left?” he 
queried, disregarding the Youth’s remark. 

The Ycuth nodded. 

“She was saying that the German person had told her that you 
weren't my brother at all, and she asked me what he meant.” 

The Youth lit a cigarette in no slight suspense. 

“T told her,” continued Braemar, “that I didn’t know what 
the German was talking about, and, of course, you were my 
brother.” 

“] say,” broke in the Youth, “it was really devilish good of you not 
to give me away.” 

“It was,” remarked Braemar, “the least I could do for my own flesh 
and blood. But you will forgive me if I say that I am not anxious to 
involve myself in the tangled web any further.” | 

“Any further?” queried the Youth. 

“T mean,” said Braemar, “ that it will simplify matters if my brother 
is unable to call at Manfred House again.” 

“You must think the whole thing awful cheek of me, I know,” 
declared the Youth. “But look here, as long as we never go there at 
the same time it ought to be all right.” 

“ Excuse me,” said Braemar, coldly, “I must really decline to keep 
up any deception for the sake of an absolute stranger.” 

The Youth noticed the Cambridge man’s change of tone, and 
changed his own. 

“Oh, all right,” he answered. “IT suppose you won’t hold that it 
will necessitate any deception on your part, if [have any dealings with 
Miss Dale away from Manfred House ?” 
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“If Miss Dale were to choose to make a fool of herself,” replied 
Braemar, stopping at the corner, “it would be her brother’s business to 
punch your head, I am sorry to say, not mine.” 

“Thank you,” said the Youth haughtily, “that is all I wish to know.” 

“And it ought,” added Braemar, “to be enough to go on with. 
Good-night,” and he turned into the main road. 

“Tdiot,” observed the Youth to himself, “he evidently thinks he’s 
going to frighten me off,’ and, undoing his overcoat, he felt in his 
waistcoat pocket for Beryl’s note. He smiled as he took it to the light 
of a gas-lamp and opened it. 

“ Harry says,” ran the scrawl, “that he does'nt want me to see you 
any more. For goodness sake don’t come again, or he'll think I want 
you to. As it is I expect you’ve got me into an awful row with 
Mrs. Greenwoud.” 

And in the face of the remarks which the Youth let drop on the 
way to Addison Road Station it seems difficult to believe with Aristotle 
that suffering exercises a refining influence on the character. 

And when the Cynic asked the Youth later about his Slater's 
inammorata, the latter observed that he had had to chuck it. Her 
people had got suspicious, and on the whole it had not been good 
enough. Besides, she was rather an empty-headed little fool. 
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By Sims REEVES. 


NXXI—RECITATIVE: THE THREE FORMS. 


There are three distinct forms of recitative—church music, including 
oratorio; operatic; and comic, including the “patter” of light opera. 
In all three forms the method of study is identical, though the resulting 
effects differ in various essentials. The imagination of the singer has 
to come into play before proper colour can be given to the singing of 
any recitative. In addition to learning the mere notatiop of music, 
the singer must picture to himself the scene and circumstances—where 
these are not tangible around him, as on the stage—in which the words 
are sung. Take the recitative, “ My arms!” in “ Judas Maccabeus” ; 
here 1s the picture—Judas has been resting in his tent; someone comes 
t- inform him that the enemy is approaching; he rouses himself— 
bursts from his tent, all energy and enthusiasm, and tells his captains, 
quietly but eagerly, “Sound an alarm, sound an alarm!” When he 
has done this, he is supposed to have infused those about him with 
the same courage as he possesses himself; and he then cries aloud, “ My 
arms! against this Gorgias will I go.’ Again, take the recitative, ““O 
loss of sight,” which precedes “ Total Eclipse” in “Samson.” It is 
necessary to read Milton to get an insight into the character of Samson 
before the singer can acquire a truly poetic sympathy with the blind 
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Israelite, and be better able to depict his woes to an audience. The 
possession of the imaginative faculty often helps a singer with limited 
vocal means to make an effect where another performer, endowed with 
the richest voice, yet lacking that sympathetic instinct, wholly fails. 


OPERATIC RECITATIVE. 


In operatic recitative, the method of study is the same as for 
oratorio. The main difference between operatic and oratorio recitative 
1s, that the latter appeals to the faculties of the soul, while the former 
appeals to the emotions of the mind. Wagner is highly emotional ; 
Handel is highly devout. 


COMIC RECITATIVE. 


Comic recitative is comparatively easy to master: it chiefly demands 
elibness and volubility of utterance. 


BENEFIT OF RECITATIVE PRACTICE. 


The constant practice of recitative is the best thing a singer can 
do to get clearness of enunciation as well as the ability to paint a song 
instead of making it one dead monotone of colour from beginning to 
end. | 

RANT AND RECITATIVE. 

Finally, in regard to recitative, the student must always remember 
that it is a sort of musical speaking—sometimes declamatory, sometimes, 
as at the end of a passionate love phrase, the last word 1s spoken in 
ecstasy, and has relatively no musical intonation at all; but it is never 
the rant and tearing of a passion to tatters which so many persons 
believe to be recitative. On the other hand, it must never be 
dawdling and spiritless. In accompanied recitative—that 1s, where 
the orchestra has to play phrases while the singer 1s giving the recita- 
tive, intelligence will show the singer where the passages should be sung 
and not declaimed. 


XXNIL—THE APPOGGIATURA IN RECITATIVE. 


The appoggiatura in recitative difters from the ordinary appoggiatura. 
In recitative it is an accentuated note—not a grace note, as in the 
ordinary case. No other branch of the singer’s art calls for greater 
taste and skill than this matter of the appoggiatura in recitative. A 
general suggestion, with an example, is here given, but the student must 
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rcly upon his own intelligence for the best way of introducing the 
appoggiatura so as to get those great effects which are available in 
even the tamest-looking of Handel's recitatives. 


In a case where the same note is repeated, it is usual to make the 
first note an appoggiatura by raising it a tone or semi-tone. This 
raised note should lean upon the note succeeding it; that is to say, 
the appoggiatura should get accentuation or more strength of voice 
than the second note. The use of the appoggiatura does away with 
the monotony of the repeated notes and gives opportunity for more 
impassioned expression. 


No appoggiatura can be made at the beginning of a piece; there 
raust be a note preceding, from which it leads, as will be seen from 
ine appended example. The rules in regard to the appoggiatura apply 
to all voices, although the illustration given is from tenor music. Con- 
tinual practice in the reading of recitative will famiharise the pupil with 
the use of the appoggiatura. At the same time, the pupil must be 
warned that the appoggiatura is not introduced merely for the sake 
of changing the note which has been written, or for any airy way of 
showing a superiority to the composer. The recitatives of the older 
composers were written to keep within the laws of the grammarians, 
but were not intended to be sung strictly as written. 


EXAMPLE. 


In the recitative “ My arms " (Judas Maccabeus) the music is written 
thus : 


But, to get the effect intended, it requires the substitution of the 


appoggiatura and has to be sung thus: 


Vv on Sa TOmNGaE: 

a et ee ee, ee ene ee =| 
LCase ae a Oe en - a — ea Oe Sa aa 

pe ee ey 

. My arms! a-gainstthis Gor-gias will I go: The I-du-me-an gev-ern-or shall 
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At the phrase, “the Idumean governor,” it. would be wrong to change 
the C sharp at the beginning of the word “governor” into an appog- 
giatura: the introduction of the new key, by C sharp itself, 1s sufficient 
emphasis for the proper dramatic expression of the phrase. At the 
phrase, “While rage his leader’”—-+I always sing it, “Wuth rage his 
leader ””}—it is impossible to get the meedful force of expression at 
the word “ his” on the low F ; therefore it is better to sing it an octave 
higher and make an appoggiatura of the first note on “ leader.” 


XXXITL—THE SHAKE. 


Nature imparts but to a few the power of executing a natural shake. 
Jt therefore behoves the student to practise most diligently, as the 
possessor of a perfect shake, though perhaps wanting in many other 
essentials, always enjoys a certain advantage. Great flexibility and 
lightness of voice are not absolutely necessary for acquiring the shake 
—it 1s an ornament equally within the means of the heaviest bass as 
the most delicate soprano. Meyerbeer gives the bass voice a splendid 
opportunity for trilling on the low G in Marcel’s song, “ The Monks and 
their convents” in “ The Huguenots,” and there are many such examples 
in all composers. The trill, it may here be observed, is a passing shake 
which must'be sung in strict time in the phrase where it occurs: while 
the shake proper is sung ad Jid., but never so long as to exhaust the 
breath; the singer always leaving the impression upon his audience 
of having been able, if he liked, to continue the shake still longer. 


ITS PROPER USE. 


In tender and pleading passages, the shake must be sung gently 
and only moderately fast. In passionate and agitated passages, on 
the other hand, the shake 'must be sung rapidly and brilliantly. As 
a cadence, the shake 1s mostly used in English ballads. 


HOW TO PRACTISE THE SHAKE. 


The shake consists of two notes, a tone or a semi-tone from each 
other. They must be equal, distinctly marked, moderately quick, and 
sung with ease. The notes must be kept in perfect tune—one of the 
most common mistakes is to make the interval inexact ; too great atten- 
t'on cannot be paid to this point. A slow ‘empo in the singing of the 
shake exactly in tune is much more pleasurable to hear than a rapid 
and indistinct execution. Loudness must always be avoided, a gentle, 
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but decided emission of the not.s allows the singer to adapt the voice 
tu the sentiment proper to the piece which is being sung. The surest 
way of performing the shake is from the upper note, which may be a 
tone or a semi-tone. Above all things, the vicious /remo/o—which 1s 
so fashionable among drawing-room singers—should be avoided as 
ruination to the voice. The ¢tremole has no relation to the shake, and 
is only a wobble, very often acquired by making the voice shiver in 
the jaws. 

The usual way of ending a shake, unless otherwise marked, is thus :— 


THE TREMOLO. 


It is scarcely necessary to describe the tremolo. Five out of every 
six modern singers are afflicted with it, and consequently there 1s a 
great deal of make-believe that the tremolo is a splendid vehicle for 
the expression of sentiment and passion. But experience soon proves 
that an audience never mistakes affectation—and tremolo is nothing 
else in effect—for sincerity ; and the singer finds, when it is too late, 
that the tremolo has literally got him by the throat and he cannot 
get rid of it. This quivering of the voice, as if it were a jelly, may 
Le due to a variety of causes. It may be caused by sheer affectation, 
or by unsteady breathing, or by fatigue, and occasionally by an elongated 
uvula. In the last-mentioned case, a medical remedy must be found. 
Where, however, the tremolo is the result of mistaken ideas about the 
expression of sentiment, it must be mgorously corrected. In such work 
as recitative, declamation, and canto /Jarge, the voice must be firm and 
steady as a rock. If the voice persists in trembling, even against the 
will of the singer, then resort must be had to the practice of long, 
single notes. These notes must be done without any crescendo—steady 
tones, sung alternately fiano and mezzo forte, and with a gentle, unwaver- 
ing emission of the breath. Tremolo results very often from a wrong way 
of breathing; lack of spystaining power can be overcome by paying 
attention to the rules and suggestions already given. Another vcry 
important point in connection with this tremolo voice lies in the proper 
“ placing of the voice.” If the tone is not directed towards the upper 
front teeth, so that it may be felt to vibrate across the bridge of the 
nose, then the voice trembles because it is not properly placed. Asa 
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last word about tremolo, it may be pointed out that all great singers 
preserve their voices much longer than the average artists, and while 
the latter usually show the tremolo, the former invariably never do. 
The deduction may not satisfy logicians, but it is sufficient for students 
of singing. - 

XXXVI—SINGING IN SMALL ROOMS. 


All singers should learn to sing in a small room as well as in a 
large one. This will teach them to adapt their voices to any arena. 
Some persons think it is impossible to sing in a small room; but the 
artist can always accommodate the well-trained voice to any room; 
the faulty singer loses command of the voice, especially in the upper 
notes, when it 1s necessary to sing with moderate loudness. 


XXXVIT—SINGING IN LARGE HALLS. 


A singer of limited experience is apt to think that it is necessary 
tc exert the voice to a greater extent in a large hall than in a small 
one. If the hall is half empty, the echo deceives the singer, and he 
runs the risk of becoming hoarse by singing too loud. Should the 
singer hear his own voice making a buzz in his ears with a dead, colour- 
less tone, he may be certain that he 1s singing too loud. 


XXXVITI—TEMPI EFFECTS IN CONCERT HALLS. 


In a very large concert hall the singer will find that a less rapid 
tempo produces the same effect as a more rapid tempo in a smaller 
hall; this being obviously due to the law of acoustics. 


NNXAXITX.—PRECAUTIONS BEFORE SINGING. 


Avoid all violent exercise or recreation. The throat is a great 
usurper of physical strength, and acts as a sort of barometer, indicating 
at once whether the performer has been reserving himself for the work 
of singing. Never sing after a long walk or when in a state of 
lassitude or fatigue. 

No practice should be attempted immediately after a meal. There 
should be an interval of an hour, at least. Singers should not indulge 
1: condiments of a peppery nature; these generally irritate and inflame 
the throat. Pastry is an invention of the enemy: plain food is best. 

Refrain from talk when about to practice or perform. Do not use 
the voice when travelling in trains or "buses. 
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Flowers with strong scents are said to have the mysterious power 
of affecting the singing voice deleteriously. Ladies who love to 
appear on the platform with bouquets should remember this fact. 


XL.—REMEDIES FOR THE THROAT. 


All kinds of lozenges for the voice are to be avoided; some do 
harm, others have no effect, and none do good. Sugar and water, or 
a little glycerine, gives relief when the throat 1s inclined to be dry; 
this applies to persons whose throats are affected by the weather. About 
a third of a teaspoonful of Condy’s fluid in a tumbler of water, if used 
as a gargle every morning, will clear the throat and brace up the 
uvula which, in some singers, is so long that it interrupts the pure 
emission of the voice and introduces a grating undertone, while it also 
tcnds to make a tremolo on the upper notes. Homceopathic medicines 
are also of benefit in reducing the uvula. Belladonna may be taken 
for a relaxed throat. Where it is convenient, sea-water will be found 
a splendid strengthener of the throat by gargling occasionally. All 
aflections of the throat, however, should be treated by a specialist. 
F.xperience alone will show the singer what to avoid in regard to wines 
and smoking. Mario was seldom without a cigar in full operation. | 
myself take a pipe now and then, but there can be little doubt that 
the cigarette is a very pernicious thing for all singers—it induces 
cranulations at the back'of the throat and disorders the well-trained 
VOICE. 
XLI—SPECIAL STYLE. 


Mo one can claim to be a singer who is unable to perform dramatic 
music (which includes oratorio), as well as ballad music. The lack of 
sufficient physical stamina to sustain the heavy demands of constant 
dramatic work may disqualify the artist from the sole pursuit of stage 
singing; but unless the intellect is equal to the interpretation of all 
three departments, the singer certainly cannot be perfect in any one 
of them; the same degree of intelligence, sympathetic power, and vocal 
ability being demanded in all. 


XLIIL—ON THE PLATFORM. 


Many concert singers, especially ladies, come upon the platform all 
siniles and smirks, with other little fetching tricks of deportment. No 
artist indulges in such inanities. A singer should not appear frigid 
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to an audience ; but the simpering conduct of some performers is quite 
incompatible with the dignity of art, and cannot atone for vocal 


deficiencies. 
ALIHI—STAGE FRIGHT. 


If the performer is very nervous on facing an audience, it is a good 
plan to inhale one or two slow, deep breaths while the symphony is 


being played; this often helps to steady the nerves and allows the 
singer to regain self-possession. 


XLIV.—CoOURSE OF STUDY. 


No singer who desires to attain the position of an artist should come 
before the public without three or four years’ previous study. The British 
public is so good-natured that it is proverbially kind to young beginners, 
but the kindness is an ultiraate cruelty. The imperfectly-trained singer 
is tempted to pursue a path for which he is not sufficiently equipped, 
and the voice fails its posseszor ina year or two, or leaves the singer in 
the dead sea of mediocrity: which is a worse fate than the other. 


This article, which commenced in our December issue, 1s now concluded. 
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By M. DENNIs. 


Y friend is lost to me. I feel it. For that very reason |] 
ask—Who is to compensate me for my clothes? 

Robert Webb, Senior, is the friend. Everybody knows 

Webb's Co-agular Glue; of the posters with the boy in the 

glue-pot, the distracted mother with tongs, exhausted 

doctor in spectacles, and “ He may grow out cf it,” underneath. Well, 
my Webb is that Webb. No; my Webb was that Webb. 

I met him in Rome. Poetically, I was like the boy of the poster ; 
with Rome for my glue-pot. I was in difficulties. I had noticed the 
old man. Oddly enough, fe was in difficulties. I helped him. And 
where is my reward? 

It is not as if I forced the acquaintance. Far from it. What 
violence there was, was his. He sat in a basket-chair in the hotel 
entrance. I settled in another. He held a pamphlet in one hand, a 
long paper-knife in the other. 1 had only the “Daily Chronicle,” 
though I sat on a bound “Punch.” He flourished the paper-knife, 
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“Did you say ‘ infernal,’ Sir?” 


flung down the pamphlet, and spoke. “Ah,” he said in that quavering 
voice of his, “my blood boils.” 

The ice was broken. 

“Tt zs hot,” I answered cheerily. Who would be impolite to an 
old gentleman, at any temperature—if he were Co-agular Glue; stuff, 
sold all over the world, which positively’ evaporates in the pot? 
“Infernally,” I added. For it really was warm. 

The old man spun round on me. “ Did you say ‘infernal,’ sir?” 

First, I borrowed the paper-knife. 

“You hold it infernal, sir?” he asked again. 

“T rather fancy I used that word,” | replied. 

“You are with me, then?” 

The conversation was obscure, but I was certainly there. So I 
Said so. 
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“Then read it—read this—read Dobinson’s latest.” And diving for the 
pamphlet, he rammed it at me. 

I took it and turned the pages. Of all things, the subject was 
—Premature Burial. I pondered. The weather hadn't boi'ed his 
blood. But could he, at his age, have got himself so excited over 
Premature Burial? 

I had read two pages and the advertisements on the wrapper, when 
Webb interrupted. This time he had a big pencil, dangerously 
pointed, and a note-book. “Your name, address, sex, age, occupa- 
tion, and opinion on Premature Burial?” he demanded. 

So it was that. And he looked eighty. 

Naturally sympathetic, with a fair range of epithet, I developed an 
opinion. From the heart, Webb exclaimed. Might he read my words, 
he asked, at the next meeting of his Society. Hadn’t I heard of the 
Society for the Discouragement of Premature Burial? I thought so. 
Did I know Dobinson, the Organiser, who wrote the pamphlets and 
got in the subscriptions? Not personally—then. 

Now I must digress. Do not misunderstand me. To accept a 
loan from a stranger is repugnant, I agree; and usually impossible. Yet 
if you happen'‘to have placed a man under an obligation, are you to 
mislead him; are you to conceal any awkward circumstance which may 
chance to bind you; in dread lest he, in his turn, should come to your 
assistance financially? No, no, I say. 

So when, to oblige my friend Webb, I consented to become an 
officer of his Society, what more natural than to speak of myself— 
playfully—as a Vice-President in pawn? I am no prophet. Could I 
foresee the strength of his impulse? He insisted, then and there, on 
settling my hotel bill. 

The trifling exertion seemed too much for him. He came back to his 
chair, but his fire had gone. I triedtorevive him. Battle would not do 
it; nor murder ; nor sudden death. Casting about, I came to ask why he 
stayed so late in Rome. He raised himself, and murmured “ Timms.” 

“Who is he?” I inquired. 

“ My servant,” he replied. 

The connection between Timms, his servant, and Rome in May was 
not obvious. But he added, “ Timms has no imagination.” 

“ Abominable,” I hazarded. 

That did it. He flared up at once, and, feeding him with an 
occasional adjective, | heard all about Timms, and the Villa, and the 
Charm of Antiquity. 
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In the original exclamations, the tale was a long one. I compress 
it. It appeared that my friend owned, amongst other things, a farm 
in Sussex ; which had brought forth, likewise amongst other things, a 
broken vase, three bits of tile, and a silver disc. This treasure had 
been carried to the lord of the soil. He thought over it. He engaged 
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an Antiquarian to assist. The Antiquarian dug the surface, but thought 
so deeply (being paid by time), that he produced in due season a draw- 
ing, a ground-plan, and a description of the Villa—the Roman Villa— 
which had stood, presumably, m Webb’s field so many centuries before. 
“We must restore it,” said Webb. And it was restored. 

The building took time. Webb watched it, and again got think- 
ing. How charming to live, in a Villa overlooking the sea, the life 
of a Roman of old—if you dress the part! With his venerable 
appearance—for so it struck him—he ‘might well be a Senator; and 
Timms should be a Slave. The robes were bought. Three _ togas, 
white with a purple border, for the Senator; and a short, airy tunic, 
dark and plain, for the Slave. But then came trouble. For Timms 
lixed trousers; and those a lightish grey, striped. Even the erection 
of a hoarding, eight feet high, to surround the Villa and secure privacy, 
failed to entice him to a Roman life. 

This rebellious conduct was due, in my friend’s opinion, to a lack 
of imagination. So he had brought the man to Rome, a city—as he 
justly observed—studded with priceless ruins. “I take Timms,” he 
said, “to a convenient ruin. And there, for hours at a time, I read 
aloud from the Roman poets.” 

“ The fellow knows Latin!” I exclaimed. 

“No, he does not,” said Webb. “ The circumstance is immaterial. 
It is to his imagination that I appeal.” 

“He still rebels?” I inquired. 

“As yet,” sighed Webb, sinking back in his chair. 

“And you can’t live there alone?” I asked, briskly. 

“No,” said he. 

“Then [ll accompany you,” I announced; “and we'll start to-night.” 

And start we did; though, after all, Timms took advantage of my 
packing to capitulate, and came too. 

I take no credit for my action. Certainly I pitied Webb. The 
rich should be happy. But in what may be thought a selfish way, I 
was glad to put him under a second and serious obligation. Remember 
my position. Recall the glue-pot, and follow my imagery. I had 
emerged, but glue—debt—still stuck to me. I wanted scraping. The 
rich should be useful. If Webb chose to return my service by back- 
ing a bill for me, I should not prevent him. How, I ask, could he 
do as he would be done by, if I wouldn't be done by as he could do? 

Three days later we approached the Villa. By the main road, 
where our cab distanced the urchins; by the by-road, where they came 
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again; over the fields, where they caught us. Down the slope—we 
slid into the baggage—up the other side—the baggage fell on us—all 
the time the cup:and ball movement, and the cheers. At last, the 
hoarding. Out first, I ran in alone. 

Crossing a lawn, I entered the house itself. A dark lobby led 
into a large hall. That didn’t look so bad, with the sunshine slanting 
through an opening in the roof. Covered with a nice skylight, the 
place would make a capital billiard-room; putting your table over the 
basin of the fountain. I was strolling towards a passage at the other 
end—when I stopped. 

There was a man on the shady side of the hall, sitting on a Glad- 
stone bag and staring at me. A small man, with the teeth of a giant ; 
and green eyes. 

“Who are you?” I asked. 


The fellow grinned. “My name is Dobinson; J. Arnold Dobinson,” 
he said; and grinned again. 
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Dobinson? Dobinson. Dobinson! It was that burial man. 

Something about him irritated me. Perhaps it was the grin. One 
moment he looked as if he couldn't grin; the next he was all grin; 
a third, and you would think he never had grinned. ~ 

I asked what he was doing. Jerking the grin on and off like an 
animated photograph, he said he was waiting for Webb. 

“What do you want with him?” I inquired. 

“He has invited me to spend a month here.” 

And he kad ; for in he came and I asked. There were three togas, 
so he wired from Paris! 

I said nothing. Now I knew Dobinson; and the grin, for that 
matter—the tentative grin of a sycophant. 

He stayed two days; mostly within one yard of Webb. I decline 
to give the history of those forty-eight hours; what I had to wear, 
to eat, to drink, to sleep on; what I said, and what I thought. This 
is not the place. But you don’t know Dobinson; you haven't read two 
pages of his pamphlet and the advertisements on the wrapper; you 
cidn’t watch him as he shook hands with Webb. — For you, the true 
Dobinson must be displayed. 

Remember that Webb was impulsive; eccentric, if you care to say 
so; and needed judicious management. Look at the fellow’s conduct 
when my friend first appeared in the dress of a Roman Senator. Did 
he back me up when I pointed out the absurdity of imagining three 
Senators in one house, at all events at that distance from Rome? Not 
a bit of it He pounced on the spare togas; fingered them like a 
linen-draper ; and said, in the same mean spirit, that with pins—pins 
—you could hide the .purple border which marked the Senator. Of 
what avail was my moderating influence against a suggestion of that 
sort? He got his way. The things had been made for Webb. I 
aim rather taller than Webb; Dobinson, about half the size. 

Again, next day—but there I must confess to an incautious action. 

I had had a wretched night; and a Roman breakfast, according to 
Timms. When’ I contrived to escape, in the hope of a quiet cigar 
on the lawn, I found a rascal astride the hoarding; waving a twig, 
too, and in the act of saying he fought the battle o’ Waterloo with 
that his mighty sword. Down he went fast enough when I told him 
to get off my fence. But no sooner had he disappeared than heads 
popped up in all directions. My orders were disregarded. Personal 
remarks, distressing to hear and unsuited |for repetition, were bandied 
about. I ran indoors, naturally annoyed. I found Webb. I told 
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not twice 


Not once 
—with the result that I was so far carried away by my feel- 


ings as to produce the cigar from behind my back and put it in my 


mouth. 
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Grins chased one another over Dobinson’s face. Snatching Webb's 
arm, he pointed. “ Did the Romans smeke?” he asked. 

He intended to excite the old man, and he succeeded. I reasoned ; 
Webb wavered; but Dobinson stuck at nothing. “Oh, no, it won't,” 
he burst in. “Look at me. I renounced smoking—as an example 
in self-denial to my children.” 


I know when to give way. Taking Webb's left hand (he clasped 
Dobinson’s with his right), I soothed him. Never again would | 
offend those walls with tobacco, I said. Not as a pledge, of course. 
Purely as a medicine. 

That night, when Webb had gone to his couch, I raised the curtain 
of my room and passed into the hall. It was dark, in the shadow; 
very silent; very cold. Protected from the cold, grateful for the 
silence, | paced slowly up and down behind the pillars; with no com- 
pany, I thought, save the busts of the politicians there standing proxy 
fur Webb’s ancestors. They wouldn't interfere: they couldn't 
interrupt. 

But someone could, and did. Someone who shuffled into the 
moonlight beneath the opening of the roof, and made across for me. 
Someone with a trailing toga, a coat over it and a hat on top. 
Dobinson again. 

On second thoughts, I would not drop my cigar. With a sugges- 
tion of defiance, | puffed on. Nor would I speak. He addressed me, 
ina whisper. “So you've become a Vice-President?” he began. 

I did just nod. 

“ Now, what did you get?” 

I said nothing. 

“No loan, eh?” 

It was more than I could endure. “Mr. Dobinson,’—I spoke 
intensely—“ we are fellow guests beneath this roof : 

“What there is of it,” he interrupted, with a mock shiver. 

“But for that accident,’ I continued, “I'd pitch you out of the 
window.” 

“Tf there were one,’ he muttered. No doubt to embolden him- 
self; for on he went again. 

“Do you like this sort of thing? ” 

“It is interesting,’ I condescended to say. 

“You call Italian wine, sweetened with honey, interesting?” 

“You call it—delicious.”". He had, the har, without choking. I 
could not forget it. 
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“Dobinson,” I said, “I'd offer you a cigar—but for the sake of 
your family.” 

I had paused at the turn of the sentence. As I shot out the 
sting, he took something from the pocket of his coat. It looked like 
a tobacco-pouch. Then something more. That was a pipe. Under 
my very eyes, he filled it; and plunged back his hand. Matches, 
this time. I sprang away, horrified. Hestruck one—on the third 
pillar from the end—and began to smoke. 

Perhaps I should not have spoken again. But he followed, forcing 
me to listen. “Suppose we come to terms,” he said. And then, in 


I sprang away, horrified. 


so many words, he offered, me a bribe to leave the Villa in the morn- 
ing, giving a written promise to see no more of Webb! I spurned 
the proposal. Not immediately ; I had first to sound the depth of his - 
treachery. “More; more,” I repeated. | Suddenly—unwrapping the 
rug girt round my waist, seizing the other from my shoulders, and 
folding them both—I dropped all dissimulation, turned on the Dobin- 
sen whom now you know, and revealed the instinct of a gentleman. 
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I left him, speechless. Once I looked round, passing the third 
pillar. The mark of the match was distinct. 

Twist as I might on my couch, built for a Roman with folding legs, 
that mark was there, outside; fresh, straight, fixed. What if Webb 
were moved to examine the pillar?—to descend unannounced on 
Dobinson’s room?—to search the pocket?—to discover a pipe and a 
tobacco-pouch? Would words be wanted to complete the effect? 
Reference to those little Dobinsons at home, their example gone, yield- 
ing to natural impulse—possibly burying one another? My brain was 
as active as my body. 

When morning came, the Senator, on the arm of his Slave, strolled 
round the lawn.  Deliberately, I absented myself. Deliberately, in 
the privacy of my room, [| drew on_ great-coat, boots, and cap. 
Deliberately, I loaded my pockets with cigars, and set out unnoticed 
for the relentless sea. | 

I returned without a cigar in the world. But my eye had been off 
Dobinson for an hour. 

What cloud rose from classic roof as I mounted the hill? The wind 
answered, with a whiff of burning cloth. I ran. 

No one on the lawn. Smoke rolling and tumbling from the roof: 
smoke screwing and diving through the door. I shed my coat in the 
lobby, stooped under the stifling mass, and peered into the hall. 

Webb was there; and moving. I knew his legs. No Dobinson. 
No Timms. The smoke came from a huge bonfire, smouldering before 
the Proxies. 

My first impulse was to dash in. Could it be—but my second 
was to dash out, and I withdrew. I passed round the lawn to the 
back. Someone whistled. It was Timms, in his kitchen; perfectiy 
serene. 

“ What is he doing?” I demanded. 

“ Sacrificing, Sir.” 

“Not Dobinson!” I cried. 

“No, Sir. All the European clothing.” 

It seemed absurd. Did he mean to tell me that his master was 
burning his coats, and waistcoats, and trousers? 

“And yours, Sir. Everything except the boots. Which wants a 
k:tchener, Sir.” 

I need not now repeat my comment. May be I did then, as I 
flew down the passage to the hall. 

“Salve!” said Webb; like a door-mat. 
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Too late! Too late! Nothing could be saved from that charred 
heap. Nothing. For what is half a trouser? 

With burning throat, I returned to Timms. 

“Mr. Dobinson’s things—— ?” 

“No, Sir; he packed them. Before suggesting a sacrifice.” 

Suggesting! “Oh—where—is—he?” I gasped. 

“ He's gone, Sir.” 

“Gone?” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

“ Gone, in a toga?” 

“No, as a Christian, Sir. With his bag.” 

It was enough. He had goaded Webb to Arson. He had driven 
me to drown sixty-five—no, let me be just, sixty-three—blameless cigars. 
still, if he’d gone—but I turned to Timms. 

“ Did you see him go?” 

“Not exactly, Sir. But he asked for young Mr. Webb's address, 
and ” 

I had heard of Webb, Junior. He made the Glue; at Lewes, not 
many miles away. Dobinson was welcome to him. But I hadn’t had 
the chance of a chat with my Webb since that day in Rome. I'd talk 
to him at once. 

I did. For two’hours. He talked, too—Latin. Two hours of 
patient explanation on my part, of ungrateful abstraction on his; of 
Jargon, smoke, and the smell of my own burnt macintosh. My heart 
hardened. “Go to your room,” I advised. He went. I kicked the 
sacrifice into the fountain, and longed for something into which to 
kick the fountain. 

Then Dobinson came back. Yes; as I passed through the lobby 
for a breath of fresh air. Even that was denied me. The hoarding- 
gate opened and Dobinson entered—and another after him; a truculent 
fellow. Instinctively I stood aside, still within the lobby. And two 
more—for I watched—two burly rufhans. They closed the gate. The 
big men stood sentry, while Dobinson and his companion plotted. 
There are things which cannot be explained. I could not hear; | 
could only just see; but I felt that the fierce man was Webb, Junior. 

With Dobson, he came towards the house. To retreat into the 
hall [ must become visible between the lights. 1 did not choose to 
appear in the costume which I had been forced to adopt. In the 
corner of the lobby was a cell fora dog. We had no dog. I entered the cell. 
“You might toss him through the roof,” | heard ; and they passed by into 
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the hall. Mow they talked of me, | supposed; for they were calling. 
No answer. They would walk right through, and come back round 
the lawn, one each side. Out came my head; and I saw my great- 
coat. 

The paper was there. A fountain-pen, too. Should I give old 
Webb another chance? My body, then my legs, followed my head. 
I stood, and listened. They Aad gone to the left—down the passage. 
J picked up the coat; stepped through the hall; then to the right— 
Webb's room. 

No more gesticulation; no more pretended ignorance of English, 
or callous indifference. My advice was justified: my friend again 
quiet, intelligent, kind. He wished to help me. Of that I am con- 
vinced. I gave him the paper and the pen, and backed to the door- 
way. Not asound. He signed and folded the document. 1 took. 
it; got into my coat; listened again: and said good-bye. 

To my mind there is something pathetic in the manner of my 
departure. Two days before I had driven, in a station cab, to the 
front gate; fully dressed; surrounded by the baggage on which my 
friend had paid so heavy an excess. Now I left on foot; by the | 
back-door—for I had no wish to bandy words with a glue-maker and 
his bullies; without a civilised shred beyond the coat, cap, and boots 
which covered me. By the back-door, I say; but there was no back- 
gate in the hoarding. 1 had to get over that—vwell, that difficulty 
—as best I could. 

Yet I was happy. The wind blew and my coat flapped. It merely 
tickled. I passed the youngster who fought the battle o' Waterloo, 
and he shouted some rude request. He amused me. It seemed that 
I bore a charm. Two words made the difference. 

We were nearing town when I finished my “Truth.” Oh, that | 
could have read on for ever, like your man at the Club! But I would 
look at my charm. I thought to smile on the “ Robert”; to beam 
on the “ Webb.” I did not beam; nor smile; nor think. I only looked. 

He had signed “ Robertus, Senator.” 
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H. Foley. 
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Merrily over the ground they go. 


Lips for love, and a laugh for woe, 


THE RED MOUSE. 


By ST. JOHN HAMUND. 


Hunger, in the form of a small, red mouse, gnaws our vitals and consumes 
our blood. 


The wolves are met in their trysting place, 
The carrion crows are crowding round, 
Misery white lies on the ground, 

Silver Death, with his smiling face, 

Keeps his watch and times his pace, 

And the small, red mouse is waking. 


The wolves are met for their banquet feast, 
(Their teeth are sharp, and their tongues are red!) 
The carrion crows are overhead, 

The guests are waiting, bird and beast, 

Greed the greatest, Love the least. 
And the small, red mouse is raging. 


The bells are ringing across the snow, 
The Youth is travelling with his Bride, 
Beauty and Love are side by side; 
Lips for love, and a laugh for woe, 
Merrily over the ground they go! 
The wolves are scenting their banquet near, 
The horses shrink with a nameless fear, 
The snowflakes glint in the moonlight glow, 
The guests are eager to join the spread, 

(The food is flesh, and the drink is blood!) 
The snow is dyed with the crimson flood. 
The wolves have dined, and the crows have fed, 

And the small, red mouse is sleeping! 
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TELE DEANS DIVERSION, 


ABOUT MOUSE AND: OTHER PEOPLE: 


By DANAE MAY. 


HE talk was concerning Mouse, who was absent. That she was 
small and untidy, and had no method in her toilet, Mrs. Dacre 
did not attempt, for one moment, to deny; but, that she was 
dear and alluring to a degree, and worthy of Claude, she pro- 
tested and maintained with as much insistence as she dared to 
display before Griselda. 

Now, Griselda was faultless. She had the nose of a Greek statue, 
which indicates perfection in its supremest mode. All her family 
reverenced her beyond measure, because she so rarely smiled, which 
betokened wisdom; also, she seldom spoke, for which cause she was 
accredited with judgment; over and above all this, she read large, black 
books with red leaves, which signified a vast knowledge. 

Her opinion of Mouse was that she was but a slight creature, in 
every respect: an airy trifle, a butterfly, a bagatelle, a being absolutely 
unworthy of any kind of serious consideration, or perhaps even of 
serious affection. 

“Only, pray don’t let us argue about her, mamma. For a conver- 
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The talk was concerning Mouse. 


sational purpose, one might turely select a wider and less personal 
subject. Claude will want more than Mouse—if I know Claude, and 
there, I think, we may drop the discussion.” 
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Griselda’s final thrust, before flinging away her weapons, seemed 
to Mrs. Dacre both ungenerous and irritating. She refused to be 
argued with, which meant that she did not wish to be contradicted, 
then she straightway made an insupportable assertion, which must, at 
all costs, be refuted. 

“My dear, Claude is not a Turk. He will certainly be satisfied 
with one wife. You depreciate your sister, Griselda.” 

After which tremendous sentiments, Mrs. Dacre felt so completely 
overcome by the force and finality of their nature, that she was 
obliged to go into another room immediately, lest Griselda should con- 
found her by replying. 

She appeared, with hectic cheeks, in a smaller adjoining apartment, 
before a gentleman in gaiters, who sat, looking extremely meditative 
and theological, in a large armchair. He perused a fat book, pub- 
lished by Longman, the study of which had brought a learned wrinkle 
to his brow; but in his mouth was lodged a pipe, encouraged by which 
sign of a lighter human vein underlying scholastic appearances, his wife 
advanced. 

“Do I disturb you, Francis?” she asked timidly, with her eyes upon 
the pipe, as though to balance its influence against that of the fat book. 

The Dean closed the tome with a bang, and a sigh, that, had he not 
been a Dean, would have betrayed unmistakable relief. He beamed 
upon his wife with the magnanimity of a man who contemplates bon- 
bons, after having done justice to the weightier courses of a full repast. 

“You never disturb me, Amy,” he said. She seemed to deserve 
this little gallantry, which it cost him no exertion to make, for she was 
looking pretty and.young, besides being gowned in her most becom- 
ing morning style. These were distinct merits in the eyes of the Dean. 

Amy called to mind innumerable instances, when she had unques- 
(ionably disturbed him, but.at the same time she remembered that when 
one’s husband makes a flattering remark, it should be received with 
humility and appreciation. 

“ How pretty of you, dear,” she said, smiling at the panels of the 
door, which she was softly closing. “Griselda is so uncomfortable this 
morning, Francis,” she continued, plaintively, as she turned round. 
“She actually intimidates me—her own mother. It is not nice of her, 
is it? I feel red in the face all over, with defending Mouse, and was 
obliged to escape to you at once, or | should never have succeeded in 
coming off with the last word.” 
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Amy was sitting upon the arm of his chair. 


The Dean was disposed to be amused, so he laughed at his wife's 
He had married her for a recreation, and she had 
light entertainment to him ever since, for twenty 


years—that 1s, when he was not engaged in the solemn concerns of 


inconsequences. 
been a constant 
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his calling. The Dean could do with a great deal of amusing. Mouse 
was a light entertainment, too, and Mouse was his favourite daughter. 
He found Griselda improving, though he had never admitted this, even 
to himself. 

“T imagine that a sparrow, of average courage, might intimidate 
you, my dear Amy,’ he said, indulgently, as he crossed his legs, and 
drummed his fingers hghtheartedly upon Longman’s publication. “It 
Ss certain that a bluebottle can.” 

Amy was sitting upon the arm of his chair. She was still pretty, 
prepossessing, and piquant, and had not grown stout, so she could do 
these artless deeds with grace. She patted the Dean’s hand. 

“Oh, as for bluebottles,” she cried, “they have no intelligence. 
Hateful things! Their buzzings are always ill-timed and misplaced, 
especially by gaslight. But Griselda, who is so superior, should have 
an acuter sense of the fitness of things. She offends me, and it always 
ends by my asking her pardon.” 

“Which at least points to diplomacy, on the part of Griselda,” 
remarked the Dean. He was refilling his pipe, and, at the same time, 
considering life in its humorous aspect, namely, with his own eyes, but 
from his wife's point of view. This mode of regarding things, through 
the medium of feminine, and other inferior intelligences, never failed 
to be mightily diverting to the Diaconal greatness. He had never been 
able to really understand anything smaller than a Dean, but he could 
always smile at those other little incomprehensibilities, for Providence 
had endowed him, not only with a tolerant and benevolent heart, but 
with a keen and saving sense of the ridiculous besides. | 

“TI don't know why Griselda should be so frightening,’ pursued 
Amy, in a somewhat reproachful voice. “She certainly does not 
inherit her severity from me. I should always have felt it uncharit- 
able, if not absolutely wicked, to snub my own mother. It must be 
that she takes after you, in your deepest moments, Francis. She is 
hke a perpetual sermon, or a daily exhortation. I wish she were 
married, instead of Mouse. She would be stately and beautiful as a 
wife; but, as a daughter, she is tiresome.” 

At that moment a light footstep was heard outside, and, with a 
little knock, Griselda appeared in the doorway. 

She stood, calm and classical, before her parents, like a Greek 
statue, but in modern clothing and with a smaller waist. 

“Tam sorry to intrude,” she said. The Dean was thoughtfully 
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fingering an ecclesiastical encyclopedia, and Amy, who had quickly 
glided from the arm of the chair, with a sense of detection, in an 
undesirable attitude, was busy flicking a speck of dust from her skirt; 
“but Mouse is here, in tears, and with a small portmanteau. She says 
that Claude is a pig.” 

“My darling Mouse!” exclaimed Mrs. Dacre, and ran out of the 
room. 

The Dean looked apprehensively at ;Griselda; he felt sure that 
there would be a necessity to rise from his chair in less than one 
minute. 

“You had better come, Papa.) There is going to be a scene,” 
observed his daughter, serenely. 

The Dean sighed, and laid down his half-finished pipe. 


It was true, Mouse had been in tears, but she had stayed them just 
before they had had time to spoil her appearance. She made a point 
of always looking well before her fastidious father and the irreproach- 
able Griselda. 

As the Dean entered the room, she explained everything by running 
up to him and kissing him, while she cried : 

“There, don’t say a word, Papa. I've come home to stop. We 
can’t agree upon essential matters, so we have separated.” 

The Dean looked inquiringly at his wife; he liked to be told about 
everything, immediately, without the trouble of much questioning. In 
the meantime, he took Mouse on his knee. She was his pet child, 
and he was glad to see her, though the circumstances of her coming 
looked, for the moment, questionable. 

“Claude has certainly behaved in a very arbitrary way,’ Mrs. 
Dacre hastened to assert, but immediately stopped short, at a loss how . 
to proceed. 

“Oh, intolerable!” cried Mouse, who was taking off her hat and 
gloves, and rapidly regaining her equanimity. “It was not to be 
borne. I don’t complain of him. I vowed I never would, when we 
married. I have simply come home.” 

“But, my dear child, is there another woman in the case—for that 
would be the only possible justification of this kind of thing, you know,” 
said the Dean, with a rapid mental survey of Leviticus and Deuteronomy, 
He was a trifle obsolete in some of his notions, and regarded marriage- 
bonds as a matter of some gravity. 
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“Ts anyone going out?” 


Mouse opened her eyes. “A woman?” she exclaimed indignantly. 
“T should think not, indeed. Only me. But that is just it. You 
see, I am so defenceless and solitary, and Claude’s vocabulary is so 
large and incontestable, that, even though I know him to be quite 
wrong about everything, I can’t talk him round. His ideas are so 
fixed.” 
“Might one inquire,” began the Dean, “as to the root 
“Ah! There, Papa,” broke in Mouse, “ you ask an impossibility. 
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To dig up roots would be to betray Claude, and I would rather be 
divorced a hundred times than utter one word of complaint against 
him. Do you know,” she suddenly interrupted herself, “it has just 
struck me that I brought the wrong toothpowder. It is Claude's. 
May Major take it back, and bring my own?  [ can't bear to be 
without it. And he might bring me a few more clothes. I forgot 
to put in my slippers.” 

“ But you haven't really made up your mind to leave your husband, 
Mouse?” said Mrs. Dacre, entreatingly. “ Consider, darling, that this 
act will affect your whole life. Think of Claude’s loneliness 

“Pooh! my ‘dear Amy,” interrupted the Dean; “ Mouse will stay 
to lunch, and Claude will come to dinner. You can send Major with 
a message to that effect. Now let us hear all about it, Trot. If there 
isn’t another woman, it.can't be so very serious.” : 

“It’s about something much more serious than any woman, Papa. 
Nothing can induce me to return under the present condition of things.” 

This sounded final, and Mrs. Dacre heaved a melancholy sigh. 

“ Mouse said something to me about the position of the bedstead,” 
she ventured in a hesitating voice. 

“ He wll have it facing the window, and that places the wardrobe glass 
in such a dreadful light. I can’t dress properly. But Claude is deaf 
to all reason. He used horrible language about it.” 

Griselda’s eyes slowly and gratefully travelled ceilingwards, as 
though in thanks to Heaven that she was not as this Mouse. Mrs. 
Dacre, who observed the beatific glance, realised at once that her 
young daughter’s position was scarcely tenable. As for the Dean, 
he brought his hand down violently on the arm of the chair (he was 
in a large armchair again, he gravitated to them invariably) and roared 
alaud, which expression of his overwrought feelings so offended Mouse 
that she rose from his knee, and walked away, bristling with dignity. 

“Is anybody going out?” she said, looking at her mother and 
sister. “I want a heap of things in Bond Street, and you might help 
me. I make mistakes when I go shopping alone. Claude doesn’t like 
the table centre.” 


It was not till Claude had asserted lis wish that all his furmiture 
were at the devil, and till Mouse had been obliged to send for two 
more changes of toilet and the book she was reading, that there seemed 
any possibility of a reconciliation between the estranged couple. Claude 
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Mouse flew to bestow her pardon upon him 
before he died. 
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had actually been so brutal as to remain at home, taking the part of 
the pigheaded bedstead, for he felt, instinctively, that if that disputed 
piece of furniture yielded but one inch of its position, it would be the 
signal throughout Europe for wives to oppose and leave their husbands 
upon the most frivolous pretexts. _ Anarchy would be established, and 
man's authority hopelessly revolutionised. He realised that upon his 
shoulders rested, for the moment, the keystone of conjugal harmony 
throughout the civilised world, and that the bedstead and its principles 
must for ever be upheld, for the welfare of Society and the peace of 
the British homestead. 

On the other hand, in spite of the Dean’s exhortations, which she 
refused to obey; of her mother’s persuasions, to which she attached 
ne importance, and of Griselda’s obvious opinion, which she did her 
best to ignore, Mouse presevered in her insubordination for three entire 
days; indeed, until she had made all the purchases that she required, 
under the supervision of those whose tastes she respected. 

Then a rumour floated down Piccadilly that Claude had caught cold, 
and Mouse, alarmed, flew to bestow her pardon upon him before he 
died. 

But he did not die, nor did the bedstead waver by one post, and 
Mouse, who had grown wiser and three days older, acknowledged her 
temporary defeat, in a way that, for prettiness, endeared her to her 
husband for all time. 

But, from that day, she began, by secret and tactful manoeuvring, 
to pave the way to the change she desired. By eighteen months’ time 
she had accomplished her end, and the bedstead no longer faced the 
light. 
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Nymph and Satyr FF. Emanuel. 


By G. B. BuRGIN. 


CHAPTER NI. 
EXPIATION. 


N spite of this sudden resolve to abandon whiskey, the 
baronet was not to be put off from the _ pertinmacious 
assertion that, as Delia was his wife, she must be 
made thoroughly to understand all the proud privileges 
of her position; they might, he explained to Greere, help to 

compensate her for the penalties of such a marriage. It was astonish- 
ing how quickly the knowledge that he was now the head of his 
family exercised a sobering and restraining influence on English Bill. 
He began to view life from a different standpoint altogether—that 
standpoint which makes virtue so easy to a man when he has ten 
thousand a year and need not wonder how he 1s to earn his daily 
bread. 

The drunken, ragged rufhan of a few days ago had ceased to exist ; 

in his place was a young man of breeding who had sown a somewhat 
extensive crop of wild oats and was now prepared to eschew sack and 
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to live cleanly. The wide experience of men and manners obtained 
by’ English Bill in certain somewhat dubious walks of life could not 
fail to be beneficial to Sir William Cuthbert Peniston-Poell. But the 
last act of English Bill had been to secure a wife for Sir William 
Cuthbert Peniston-Poell; and there was no doubt that Sir William 
was over head and ears in love with English Bill's legacy. 

Sir William vainly asked himself what was to be done with this 
beautiful girl who had made such a dramatic and unwilling entrance 
into his family circle. For the hundredth time, he cursed the train 
of events which had made him appear before her in such a despicable 
hght. He owed his life to her; and he had spoilt hers. That was 
for ever the burden of his musings. No amount of money could ever 
atone for such a wrong as that. She was not fairly won of her own 
free will, but had sacrificed herself for the sake of her rufhanly old 
father, for whose drastic methods and searching sarcasm Sir William 
already felt a profound abhorrence. In his eyes, The Deacon was a 
sanctimonious old rufan who ought to be cowhided. 

In spite of this unlooked-for turn of Fortune’s wheel, Sir William 
felt a strange reluctance to sally forth into the flaring sunlight of 
Four Corners and be hailed as a man of wealth and position. To any 
casual observer, he was merely a good-looking, clean-limbed ‘young 
fellow, with nothing but a few wrinkles at the corners of his eyes and — 
that scar across his forehead, to hint at what he had _ once been. 
Inwardly, he knew himself to be a man of straw—a weak, fickle creature 
whose roving instincts—those vagrant habits inherited from some 
wandering ancestor—had sent him faring into foreign lands far from the 
fatted peace and ordered tranquility of his own native land. How was 
he to dovetail these two existences together? How harmonise English 
Bill with Sir William Cuthbert Peniston-Poell? Delia was his wife, 
the connecting link between these two lives; and where to end one 
and begin the other was a haunting difficulty for which he could find 
no satisfactory solution. There was no joy in this sudden accession 
to prosperity. It was too unexpected, too unlooked for. He found 
himself wishing, with a bitter intensity which surprised him, that his 
father, grey-haired old martinet though he had been, could return to 
_ life and find some arbitrary way out of all these difficulties. There 
must be a way somewhere; and there was always The Deacon with his 
preposterous, revolver—that silver-plated toy which had already played so 
prominent a part in the affairs of English Bill—to emphasise which 
direction that way should take. 
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In the meantime, it was not pleasing to the pride of a Peniston- 
Poell that his wife should spend all her time in nursing a man who 
was not her husband. Lajeunesse was very ill indeed—a _ mere 
wreck of himself. ©The Deacon had seriously damaged a rib and 
shaken him up generally ; there was something preying on his mind; 
lhe needed care. He was unable to leave his room, except 
for short intervals. The Deacon's conviction was that Lajeunesse 
had no wish to leave it; but he kept this feeling to him- 
self, for he had already caused quite enough unhappiness to Delia 
without wishing to add to it. If it was any comfort to her to minister 
to Lajeunesse (Cerissa also watched at the sick man’s bedside) she 
should do so as long as he required her help. After? Well, The 
Deacon, turkey-poult on knee and forgetful of insects and humming- 
birds alike, could not foresee what was to happen after. He grew 
haggardly anxious, and hovered round Lajeunesse with fatherly affec- 
tion. The lad had grown into his heart as well as Delia's, and he 
cursed himself a thousand times a day for his unthinking brutality. 

Hence, as he sat on the verandah, and his spick and span son-in- 
law appeared in sight, The Deacon was in no mood for conversation. 
He could not help thinking, with a sigh, of those far-off unforgotten 
Californian days when the Gordian knot of all these difficulties could 
- have been cut so promptly and by such simple expedients—expedients 
which the mollycoddling ‘legislature of Canada declares to be unlawful. 
Now, he was an Elder, a man of grace and ornithology, and could no 
more shoot anyone than he could kill his own child. 

Having arrived at this stage of reasoning, The Deacon nodded 
abruptly to Sir William and again became immersed in gloomy reflec- 
tions. “You'll find Delia on t’other side of the verandah,” he said 
grudgingly. “ Frank’s asleep, so she’s come out for a little fresh air.” 

“Thanks, Mr. Hartopp. Have a cigar?” 

‘When I want to smoke with you, I'll come and ask for one; at 
present I’m providin’ my own tobacco,” was The Deacon's uncourteous 
reply. 

With a shrug of his shoulders, Sir Wilham thrust his cigar-case back 
into -his pocket and went round to the other side of the house. 
Evidently, The Deacon must be let alone. 

Ie found Delia sitting in a rocking-chair and looking worn and 
thin. There were dark shadows under her eyes; she seemed listless 
and tired—too tired even to make him feel that his presence was 
unwelcome. The contrast between Sir William’s vigorous health and 
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I.ajeunesse’s suffering brought a slight flush to her cheek. She pointed 
to a chair !immediately opposite and motioned him to sit down; then 
closed her eyes as if she did not wish to see him. 

Although such a reception was distinctly discouraging, Sir William 
made the most of it. He sat down and sought for something to say 
which might lead to a’ better mutual understanding. The opening soon 
came. In truth, Sir William found the situation somewhat embarras- 
sing. They might have been married for years instead of hours, he 
somewhat bitterly reflected. 

Delia was the first to break the silence. “Have you thought over 
what we had better do?” she asked, feeling that the sooner some 
understanding was arrived at, the better it would be for them both. 

“ Well, you see, it’s a bit complicated,” Sir William rather 
helplessly admitted. 

“It is intolerable. You must see that without any suggestion from 
me, surely.” 

“‘Ye—es; but what would you suggest?” 

“Your speedy return to England.” 

“Certainly. When can you be ready to start?” 

“TI? Qh, that is another matter altogether.” | 

“Seems to me we've—eh—got into a tight fix.” 

“We have, indeed. It will take all your manhood to recognise the 
situation.” 

“T am recognising it—and you—fully. You mayn’t believe it, but 
it has altered me considerably. I’m no longer a nameless blackguard 
without a coat to my back, but the head of an old English family. 
It's got to be kept up, you know. The whole place will go to rack 
and ruin unless we're there to see after things. We can’t leave it to 
Greere.” 

“Tt seems to me that Mr. Greere is a very admirable agent. He 
would arrive there just 

“Too late—as usual.” 

“Oh, come now, be reasonable. When I married you, it was to 
save your life. You know that very well; I had no other thought in 
my mind. You surely don't think so poorly of me as to imagine that 
the change in your fortune makes any difference? On the whole, I| 
would rather you had remained poor. But now you are prosperous 
and—hampered with a wife whose family you despise.” 

“On my word, no. I’m not such a cad as all that comes to. I 
should be proud of your beauty and intelligence. You've taught me 
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to believe in you. You mayn't think it, but you have.” He was 
growing excited. “I want you to see—I’d do anything to make you 
feel it’s so. With your beauty you'd capture the county, do anything 
you please. There isn’t a whim of yours I wouldn't gratify.” 

“The only gratification you can give me is to leave me alone.” 

“ But—you're my wife.” 

“Yes, Iam your wife. It is generous to remind me of that. You 
know best how I came to occupy that enviable position.” 

He knelt down at her feet. “ You don’t know how I honour you, how 
I think you the best woman in the world. I—TI’m not in the habit of 
throwing myself on anyone’s mercy, but I do on yours. Fate has 
cruelly tricked you. Let me make all the compensation in my power. 
It can't be undone. You're too proud to stoop to any of the low sub- 
terfuges by which you might procure a divorce. Having once met you, 
I couldn't stoop to them either. We're two people tied together for 
the rest of our natural lives; and the tie can be undone only by the 
death of one of us.” 

“ At least, you can go away and leave me here in my father’s care.” 

“But that’s just what I can't do. Even if we were to keep this 
marriage quiet, everyone at home would be pressing me to marry and 
the truth would have to come out; it couldn’t be kept secret for long. 


You've no idea of the duties of an English country gentleman.” : 
“T can realise what are his pleasures—when he travels.” 
He flushed red. “Of course I deserve all that you can say. It’s 


part of my expiation to take it quietly. You've the right to be as 
hard as you please; I can’t resent it. I'd like you to try and believe 
I’m honest in my endeavour to please you. Think of my race.” 

“Think of my life! What is your race when it comes to that? 
Oh man, man, what have I done—what have I done—that I should be 
condemned to this suffering? Don’t you. see beneath the surface? 
Don’t you realise all that this means to me? What is there in common 
between us? What tie can bind us? Not this wretched farce into 
which we have entered.” 

“The ties of pity on your part, of gratitude on mine. Heaven knows 
I don’t want to add to your misery. I didn’t want to take advantage 
of your generosity when I, was outcast, beggared beyond redemption, a 
fugitive fleeing from justice. You came with your divine pity when 
I was ready to give up my sottish life to atone for the dishonour of 
my conduct. But now it is different. I am the head of my family; 
I can’t escape from its traditions; they chain me hand and foot. I 
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ask you to share them with me, to help me once again as you helped 
me on that fatal night. Don't leave your work unfinished. You can 
make something even of me. I'm not wholly bad, although you mayn't 
think it.” 

“You? Ohno, no. You are mistaken. What is there in com- 
mon between.us? You are a drunkard, a notorious evil-liver, stained 
with a thousand indiscretions and follies. You have nearly slain a 
mian in a drunken quarrel. It is idle to think you can escape from 
your past. There's no hope for you. Your love—or what you are 
pleased to call love—would be a perpetual insult, the chains forged 
by habit hold you beyond all breaking away from them. Besides, 
you are ashamed of my father and mother. Would you be prepared 
to acknowledge them before your English friends? ” 

“Certainly. I will acknowledge them before all the world.” 

She softened a little towards him. “ Forgive me if I speak harshly 
to you, but I can’t think quietly. A few days ago! And now! It 
can't be possible to think such a thing could happen. What have we 
all done that we should be made to suffer in this way? Why should 
you have crossed our paths on that fatal might? Was it because | 
felt too happy, because I had nothing left to wish for?” 

“Your mother M 

“Oh, you mustn’t blame her. You mustn’t blame her. She acted 
in the kindness of her heart. She liked you for some reason that 
she could not explain, and that is why she brought this misery on us 


all. Poor mother! Poor mother! Don't blame her. And she 
was so beautiful until her trouble came upon her.” 

He caught eagerly at this straw. “If she would come with us, 
something might be done for ‘her. [ would seek out all the best 
surgeons in Europe.” 

Delia shook her head. “That would have been done long ago 


if father had wished. But he teared to risk it. She's everything to 
him. He is fond of me, but he would sacrifice me again to-morrow 
for her sake. And now you want to sacrifice me also. Have you no 
manhood left in you? Can't you go away and forget me?” 

“No; I can’t. You know 1 can't. l'm always haunted by you 
—by the wrong I've done you. If 1 cant make you some reparation, 
I shall go mad.” 

“ The truest reparation you can make me is to leave me. You need 
have no fear for the honour of your house. It shall be my future care 
more than it has been yours in the past.” 
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He flushed darkly. “It isn’t that. It isn’t that. Only, I seem to 
see in you someone who points the way to something. It’s the fashion 
to say men are strong; I’m weak and I know it. But I could be 
strong with you to help me. You're a strong woman; you think, act, 
decide for yourself. I’m not a strong man. I’m a weak, driftuig 
creature of circumstances.” 

“And so you cling to me as a drowning man clings to a straw. 
How can I help you? = It is impossible. A man should rule; not 
cling to a woman for strength.” 

“You have already saved me once. Help me with vs task of 
mine. Let us start afresh from to-day. Forget all about English 
Bill. Look upon me as your husband. Say to yourself that thus 
other affair is nothing but a hideous nightmare. I’ve come to the cross 
roads—hell one way, heaven the other. Come with me—point me out the 
better road. Your feet would sanctify it, my grossness fall away 
from me.” 

“ But if it be—the other?” 

“Tt shall not. It shall not. J swear it. By my life, niv honour, 
my faith in womanhood, by all that 1s good and sacred and pure, by 
—yourself!” 

“T credit you with meaning what you say at the moment; but you 
could not keep to it. You are already dazzled by what you consider 
your family duties, your pride of race. In Canada, we don’t think 
so much of that pride of race which descends from hereditary free- 
booters; we recognise' only the nobility of great deeds. But you, 
with your hereditary vices—the vices of centuries—implanted in you. 
what chance have you? You're foredoomed to failure—ignoble failure. 
You have already spoiled my life; you shall not spoil it. still 
further.” 

The veins began to swell on his forehead until they worked them- 
selves into the shape of a blue horseshoe; the weak mouth closed 
firmly ; he was as one transformed by the idea of some lofty sacrifice. 
As she looked up, she scarcely knew him. For the, moment, Deha 
recognised the possibility of his becoming a.man again. Then she 
returned to realities and sighed. 

“Ts this final?” he asked, picking up his hat. “Are we to go 
different ways?” 

“ Please don’t asix me any more.’ She was very tired; his evident 
emotion distressed her. “I want to think as kindly of you as | can; 
but can’t you guess—don't you see--that I love another man, and that 
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although I am married to you | shall never love anyone else. You think 
only of self; you don't stop to consider what the hfe of that—that 
other man must be.” 

“Would ke like to fight it out? = His eyes snapped. Muscular 
exertion would relieve the mental tension of the situation. 

“T have forbidden him to touch you. His little finger is dearer to 
me than your whole body. To save him one pang, I would consent 
to undergo any sorrow, any humiliation. He’s everything to me— 
everything—my dear delight, my darling, my dream; and yet—nothing 
—nothing—nothing. He never can be anything. Now, do you under- 
stand the wrong you have done me? A few hours before I met you, 
we told our love. I was so happy that the world was a beautiful 
dream—a beautiful dream. I ,trod on air, I was mad with delight. 
I sat at my window thinking of it all, the holiness, the mystery, the 
rapt wonder of the love that binds two people together for all eternity 
-—and then I woke to—to find you in my presence, a degraded, drunken 
sot. Oh—h! you know the rest. How I screamed for help, and my 
father No; go away. Never let me see your face again. [ can't 
endure you, I can’t bear the sight of you; you are some freak of fate 
come out of the unknown to wreck my happiness. I can't think of 
you; you made my joy so cruelly brief.” She covered her face with 
her hands. 

Sir William gazed at Delia with amazed, dilated eyes. His title 
was nothing to her; he was less than nothing. Her heart was full 
of hopeless misery and woe. 

“IT know I’m a poor creature,’ he said, very gently. “A poor 
creature; but, believe me, I’m not such acur as you think me. I didn’t 
want to live; in your sweet mercy, you saved me. How was I! to know 
ail that this other man was to you? If I had known, you should not 
have sacrificed yourself. But it’s all done now. You and I are Inked 
together in chains you loathe; for a moment, they seemed to me of 
roses. I hadn't allowed for the---the other man. I’m disgraced 
eternally. I will not assume honours for which | am not fit; I daren't 
go back to England and pose as an English gentleman while | am what 
you know me to be. The renunciation shall not be wholly yours. 
will stay here, purge myself of my sin, abandon this position of which 
I am unworthy, become English Bill again, and live by my own toil. 
And Lajeunesse shall get well. I promise you. Don’t be uneasy 
about him. Fle shall be saved. As God is my witness, he shall be 
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‘ What!” She sprang to her feet in amazement. “ Have I wronged 
you? [s your heart so kind, so gentle, that you can forget my bitter 
words, my selfish sorrow?” 

She held out her hand, but he would not take it. ‘“ No,” he said 
gravely. “No, not yet. The time is not come yet. Some day, 
perhaps, now that I see the measure of my degradation, | may live this 
down. Pride of race, home, wealth, they're all less than nothing to 
me now—mere shadows of a dream. I’ve wallowed in the husks with 
the swinc—have done you an awful wrong. If ever I forget it, nay 
God forget me in my last hour of sorest need.” He looked her in the 
face as hopeless lovers gaze their last farewell, and went away. 

An hour later, English Bill might have been seen in his old rags 
going down to the wharf. Once there, he borrowed a skiff and pulled 
over to the saw-mills on the opposite shore. “And I’m blessed,” said 
The Deacon to Ins famihar, the white turkey-poult, “if, he ain't fixed 
up to haul timber at two dollars a day. Wonder what that cna; 
Greere will say to it all? He'd better get a straight waistcoat and 
take him away.” 

Mr. Greere said hittle, but, acting on Sir Wilham's instructions, wrote 
a long letter to a celebrated English surgeon, and sent off the valet, 
Jenkins, with it by the first steamer from Montreal. It was evident 
that he had no immediate intention of leaving Canada. 
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LWO AT THE PLAY: 
“JACK AND THE BEANSTALK.” 


By WALTER EMANUEL. 
Illustrated by S. H. SIME. 


HERE was a time when I went regularly to the Pantomime, 
for a wealthy uncle used to send my parents, every 
year, as a Christmas present for me, a five-pound 
note, which my parents would expend in treating me 
to the Drury Lane pit. However, my fairy godfather 

died, and, since arriving at man’s estate (such as it is), I have paid 
but a single visit to the pantomime, and that the present one. 

Naturally, things have changed greatly since my childhood. Only 
the jokes seem to remain the same. Nowadays, the Pantomime is a 
kind of Parlour Music Hall. Not that there is any harm in that, of 
course. I have often thought that much one hears at Music Halls 
must have been intended to amuse children. And it“is nice for cau- 
tious and far-sighted elders to be able to see Music Hall artistes in an 
atmosphere free from anything objectionable, or even amusing, so that 
they arrive at the Kingdom of Glory all the same. 
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Therefore I donned once more, so to say, my little sailor-suit, with 
the hat of “ H.M.S. Spry,” and Sime was thrust into Etons, and together 
we went to see “ Jack and the Beanstalk.” 

And this time it was not pit. It was front-row stalls, if you please 
—a position from which I was enabled to glance sneeringly, ever and 
anon, at the denizens of the pit, and remind myself that I had got 
on. The definition of the word “Gentleman” has often been 
attempted. I rather think the occupant of the stalls who recognises 
a friend in the pit is one. Certainly the occupant of the pit who 
recognises a friend in the stalls is not. 

And we were next to the Big Drum, and therefore the envy of 
thousands of little juvenile eyes. But they did not know that we were 
also next to the Big Draught. The interests of the advertisers are, 
apparently, preferred to those of the playgoer in the Drury Lane stalls. 
The programme merely tells you how toothache may be instantly cured, 
and whose fluid you must gargle with, if you would speedily dispose 
of a sore throat. So take a rug and a great-coat with you. My col- 
league was fortunate. He only got a nice, showy cough, which does 
not hurt him a bit, but annoys everyone else for miles around. Myself 
—I write these notes with a blotting-pad strapped to my nose. It 
is foolish of the management, as, had I not been high-minded, it mght 
have led to my writing an unfavourable notice of their play. 

But “Jack and the Beanstalk” is one more Drury Lane triumph. 
The only reflection that tended to depress me was the sad one that 
this year’s production is gong to be eclipsed next year. 

It is, though, entirely a success de costumier. 

It was a good idea—I wonder it had occurred to no one before— 
to have “a Children’s Pantomime.” But it struck me as carrying the 
idea to ridiculous extremes to have a Pantomime Written by Children 
for Children. At least, that is what I thought it was at first—and | 
was congratulating myself that, anyhow, the authors were not precocious 
youngsters—until I read on the programme that the piece was written 
“and invented” by Arthur Sturgess and Arthur Collins. Now, the men 
who invented the well-known story of Jack and the Beanstalk can be 
no chickens. Respect for age, therefore, prevents my saying more 
than this. As it stands at present, the play is too long. Cut out 
the “book,” and the play will be all right. 

And next year it might be worth while considering, I think, whether 
the business manager should not be given a chance, for his name is 


Sidney Smith. 
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For the present the honours rest with the Costumier, and the Scene 
Fainter, and the Ballet Master, and the Stage Manager. They have 
provided a series of superb feasts for the eye. The labour of it must 
have been enormous. Indeed, the name of the Stage Manager furnishes 
a hint as to the arduous work that has been gone through. It is Frank 
Damer. 

As for the music, I do not understand music, so I will not criticise 
it. And that, I expect, is the queerest reason that has ever been given 
for leaving a subject alone. 

The first scene shows us the Roots of the Magic Beanstalk. Here, 
under the supervision of the Demon Worm (in red), hundreds of little 
gnomes are building the fateful beanstalk. ©The Demon is the here- 
ditary foe of the Jack family, and the object of it all, the Demon 
explains, is to bring about Jack’s ruin. But Miss Birdie Sutherland, 
who is a Fairy Queen (in white), declares Jack shan't be ruined. Next 
we are introduced to Dame Trot, who is Dan Leno, who is Jack's 
mother. She is not good-looking. Her son Jack, however, has suc- 
cessfully avoided any likeness to her. On the evening I saw him he 
was Miss Mollie Lowell. Miss Lowell was only an understudy for 
the part. Which led me to consider whether a piece played entirely 
by understudies might not form a pleasing innovation. And then there 
is the Comic Cow, “ Blossom.” Perhaps the finest acting in the whole 
piece is that of Mr. Le Brunn, as the hind legs of Blossom. And 
then there is Jack’s brother Bobbie, who is Mr. Herbert Campbell— 
who has an easy part, for the whole humour of it consists in his being 
stout. | 

Dame Trot has been to Paris to win a_ prize for Blossom, but 
there was never any justice for England in France. Blossom returns 
with a wooden spoon. The Dame, too, has been doing some spoon- 
ing. She has met in Paris a certain King Rattatat, who has asked 
her to become his Queen. But, lo and behold! when this King 
appears on the scene he turns out to be, in reality, only Pitapat, the 
servant of King Rattatat. And even then, as soon as Pitapat dis- 
covers that the Dame is poor, he refuses to marry. Therefore it ts 
decided to sell Blossom. 

So that loosely built creature is taken to the market. 

On the way thither Jack meets his sweetheart, “ Princess Pretty I.” 
Whether that means Princess Pretty One or Princess Pretty Eye, and, 
if so, which eye, we are left to conjecture. All that we know for certain 
is that Jack kisses her. And if ever there was a stage kiss. I guess it 
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is between two actresses, neither of whom can understand what people 
see in the other. And here I would like to say something. It 
is that Miss Mabel Nelson, who takes the part of the Princess, is easily 
the most bewitching little person in the piece. She is daintiness and 
grace epitomised. We all love Jack, and Jack, and all of us, love Nelson. 

The scene at the market is a gay one. The real King Rattatat 
turns up, and he, in turn, falls an easy victim to the poor Dame Trot, 
who, without so much as a “ By your leave,” trots him round to buy 
trotters and things, in true Fairy Tale spirit. Later, Blossom is put 
up for auction, and is knocked down to the Demon for £20,000, which 
ali consider a very fair price. Blossom enters into the spirit of the 
thing by trying to knock down the Demon. 

And then a sweet aroma of onions is wafted from the stage, and a 
Grand Vegetable Ballet takes place. This is funny without being 
vulgar, and I actually found myself forgetting I was a superior person, 
and smiling at some of the sweet dream faces of the cabbages and 
turnips. It was interesting, too, to note how, when some pretty girls 
appeared, the potatoes immediately became mashed potatoes. 

The scene changes, and we touch earth again. We invade the 
privacy of Dame Trot’s attic. It is not in Belgravia. Overhead, 
articles of clothing are hanging to dry. I glanced at them nervously, 
but there was not one that could ‘offend the most susceptible. Not 
that the authors have by any means failed to grasp the fact that one 
touch of vulgarity makes the whole world kin. That is all right else- 
where. An excellent Comic Cat enlivens this scene. Its quiet, devilish 
cunning is almost uncanny. Following the usual pantomime rule, this 
lady’s part is taken by a man—Mr. Ernest D’Auban, to wit. Puss 
plays tricks with Bobby’s poor old mother, and Bobby don’t mind a 
bit. But then he is unwell. His heart is palpably affected by fatty 
degeneration. So he is undressed, and put to bed. The doctor comes, 
and—I foresaw it—falls over the cat. He prescribes for the lad; 
then leaves, and—I foresaw it—falls over that plaguey cat again. And 
scarcely has he gone, when the King arrives, to say that he will be 
very pleased to marry the Dame—for he has heard that the cow has 
fetched that £20,000. I have no distinct recollection of it, but I feel 
sure he, too, fell over the cat. If he did not, it should be seen to at 
once. One cannot, of course, expect a pantomime to be perfect at the 
beginning. And then Jack rushes on, and announces that the £20,000 
have turned to beans, and his mother gives him them, and even the 


King is annoyed. 
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Then, after a glimpse of the famous beanstalk (the authors have 
1eally forgotten nothing), which is all aglow with arc-lamps and electric- 
ally-lighted fairies, we are taken to Trot’s roof-garden, which, with 
the city below, forms a really pretty picture. There, Bobby, and the 
Dame, and the King take supper, until a chimney belches, and that 
great leveller, Soot, destroys all distinction between King and subjects. 
The three become objects, and the audience, with no uncertain voice, 
declared this the finest passage in the play. 

And then, apropos of nothing at all, we are conducted into “ The 
Land of Harmony.” This representation of the Triumph of Music 
is Drury Lane’s trump card, and, to use a hackneyed expression, alone 
repays a visit to the theatre. It is really an exquisite tableau—Nougat 
incarnate. It is just tip-top, and copper-bottomed, and Q.T., and O.K., 
and A.t. It is even said that on the first night a Critic was caught 
applauding it. | 

In this scene Madame Grigolati executed an “aerial flight” right 
over the heads of the audience—which is plucky of Madame, who 
might fall, and plucky of the audience, on whom she might fall. 

Well, in due course, Jack and the Happy Family make their way 
to the top of the beanstalk, and arrive in Giantland. There Jack 
meets ever such a nice fairy. who tells him that the Giant keeps a hen 
that. lays eggs of gold. She advises him to annex the eggs, and to 
cut the beanstalk, and then all will be well for everyone except the 
Giant. So Jack and his friends drop in to dinner at the Giant's. 
This is a capital scene. The Giant, and the table, and the food-stuffs - 
are on a huge scale, so that Jack, and the Dame, and the rest look 
like so many pigmies when they clamber on tt the table. It 1s a sight, too, 
to see the cartloads of comestibles being shovelled down the Giant's 
mouth—though a gentleman near me, with a most important stomach 
and a general Guildhall-look, said he was not so sure it was not libel- 
lous. Ultimately the Giant, like a good Giant, goes to sleep, and 
signifies the same by snoring, and then Jack commandeers the gold, 
cuts the beanstalk, and cuts. 

As a result of the cutting of the beanstalk, we next have a wonder- 
ful scene, where we see the ‘Giant sprawling at full length on the 
ground, having involved a whole village in his ruin. Jack clambers 
up over his body, and opeus his pockets, and, out of the pockets, march 
the whole Britsh Army.  Originally—it is no secret—the Giant was 
to have been Mr. Kruger, but events that happened shortly before the 
production of the piece led the managers to think that in 
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some quarters, this might be taken as showing a want of respect 
for Mr. Kruger. 

Then follows a scene which is really quite funny. That large- 
nearted woman, Dame Trot, it seems, has promised to marry both King 
Rattatat and his servant Pitapat, and she resolves to carry the thing 
through to a finish. So she arranges to marry each at different times, 
and to fix up the wedding breakfast for the same hour with both. 
Accordingly, she hires a couple of rooms next to one another at a 
restaurant, and, making clever excuses, runs from one to the other 
every few minutes. All is as merry as a marriage-bell—each thinks 
he is the only man—until, in the interests of the young people present. 
the shameful deception has to be discovered. 

And then we have another splash. of gorgeousness in the shape of 
the grand transformation scene, “ The End of the Century,” with ladies 
hanging from the clouds suspended by nothing, and with not much 
more on. Suffice it that the whole effect was dazzlingly beautiful. 

And then the actors and actresses came forward, and hoped we had 
liked them. I had liked Miss Mollie Lowell, and, as for Miss Maude 
Nelson, it was ridiculous of her to ask. But I did not feel so sure 
when Daniel came for judgment. Mr. Leno did not seem to have had 
a chance—or even to have made one. He is rather too evidently 
taking his holiday from the Music Halls. 

And then there was a crash of music to wake the children up, and 
we had the Harlequinade. 

And—it was snobbish of me—but I left before that was over. I 
creaked away just as the Clown and the Policeman were asking each 
other who he was. The Clown is “ Whimsical Walker.” But even if 
he had been “ Werry Whimsical Walker,” I don’t believe I should have 
thought him very funny. 

But, an idea for next year. Why not call him “Ye Clowne”? | 
always think that is so good. 

Meanwhile, if you like spectacles, or a pair of them, or even more, 
go and see “ Jack and the Beanstalk.” You will enjoy it, as 1 enjoyed 
H. And I would like to defend the authors in one respect. I have 
heard it urged against the piece that there are not enough topical 
allusions in it. Myself, I think there are. Near the beginning a lady 
1 maroon tights defended the Queen, and gave Mr. Stead quite a 
nasty slap. 

It is ve piece for a child to take his parents to. 
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ON CHELSEA EMBANKMENT. By Norman McLean 


THE DESTINY OF GOD. 
By Marvin DANA. 


¢¢ 


ES, it is a true story, true 
and most wonderful.” 
(The Marquis was speak- 
ing.) “I love the little 
tale; I love it because— 
well, men say I am full of 
sentiment. If it be so, I 
thank God for it. Heaven 
pity the man who loves to 
meditate on pots and pans, 

on ‘beef and beans, on 

stones or stars, even, 
rather than on the 
human heart ! 

“The Count de 
Longueville loved Mademoiselle de 
Fleuré. There was, indeed, family 

opposition, but, finally, the affair was ar- 

a ranged. The Count was enraptured, the 

demoisclle was shyly pleased. The contracts were 

signed, the day for the nuptials was set. 

“Then, in the midst of joy, grief came. The call to 
arms was sounded; the Count’s duty as an officer 
demanded his presence at headquarters. The hour of 
parting rushed upon the betrothed. There were 
whispered words of yearning, vows of constancy, a last clinging 
caress. Then, soon, hundreds of leagues lay between them; the enemy 
advanced ; communication, even by letter, was for a time impossible ; 
only memory and hope remained. 

“In the heat of battle, in the fatigue of marches, in his waking and 
in his dreaming, the Count carried always in his heart the vision of 
its saint, the vision of a dainty maiden, tall and slender, lithe and lis- 
som, with a face lke heaven. The hope of return to her was life to 
him. 
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In the midst of joy, grief came. 


“But in the castle there was sorrow. Day after day the devoted 
maiden waited and mourned for him she loved, of whom she could 
hear no word. Then her private grief was in part forgotten, for the 
smallpox raged in the provinces, and the people were sorely afflicted. 
One of the waiting-maids of Mademoiselle herself was taken sick with 
the disease. Mademoiselle cared for this girl with her own hands, 
until she, too, in turn was stricken. For long she lay between life 
and death. Then, at last, in answer to many prayers of the poor 
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whom she had succoured, the expiring spark of life was breathed upon 
by God. It increased into a tiny flame; soon it once again burned 
vigorously. 

“ But, the pity of it! The harsh hand of disease had doomed her 
loveliness. No longer the rose blushed redly amid the warm fairness 
of her cheeks. A deadly pallor wrapped her face like an Oriental 
mourning veil. The soft smoothness of her flesh was marred with 
furrow and pit. 

“Still her faithful soul prayed God to grant her patience in her 
woman’s agony. Still she thanked God for His mercies. 

“And now the war was done. The returning legions, gaunt and 
worn, brought mingled joy and grief. With them came the Count 
de Longueville, seeking his heart's delight. 

“His horse, familiar with the way so long untravelled, hastened at 
full gallop to the portal of the Chateau de Fleuré. A moment later, 
unannounced, the Count has entered the house, and stands in the door- 
way of a little curtained chamber where his love was wont to loiter. 
The dear name trembles on his lips.‘ Ere it thrills the air, a woman 
lies within his arms, a woman sobbing tears of ecstasy. 

“ Then, swiftly, she moves a little from him: 

“*Oh, I must not do this thing. I must not—it is God's will. 
Behold me! Iam no longer fair to look upon—I am scarred, and pallid 
as the dead!’ 

“She beckons him toward the light. 

““ Look, look,’ she cried, ‘thou canst not love this mockery of her 
thou hast wooed. Oh, God, pity me!’ 

“He draws her closer in his arms; his lips curve in a soft smile 
of peace. 

““And dost thou think I loved thee so unworthily? No, no, thou 
shalt not leave me, life of my life. Listen, dearest—the will of God 


works wondrously: I, too, have suffered, even as thou hast—and I am 
blind.’ ” | 
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THE REVOLVING 
BOOKCASE. 


THE BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 


N the year in which Ibsen publishes a new play all other literary 
events take a second place. This happens with solemn 
periodicity only once in two years. Once in two years the 
divine plant flowers. Once in two years the prophet opens 
his lips. And the metaphors are not incongruous, for 

through all the sternness of Ibsen’s various messages have always 
twined the star-like blossoms of that fancy, which is all Ibsen 
now allows to escape to the surface of the tremendous poetic 
force lying like a central volcanic fire beneath his work. Well, the 
great event of a new play by Ibsen happened in Copenhagen on 
December 19th. Copenhagen is the capital of Scandinavian culture, 
and, though Ibsen is a Norwegian, he always publishes his books in 
Copenhagen. © By the fortunate accident of my having, so to say, 
married into Danish literature, I am able to see the divine plant flower, 
and hear the prophet speak, two or three weeks before the rest of 
England. By the time this article appears, Mr. Archer’s translation 
of “WHEN WE DEAD AWAKE” will have been published ; but were I 
to wait for that translation, my notice ‘of an important book would be 
delayed a month longer than is necessary with a Translator-on-the- 
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Hearth. I hope, therefore, that the reader will excuse that my 
translated quotations are home-made and not Mr. Archer’s. Mr. Archer 
naturally regards his :post of Translator-in-Ordinary to the greatest 
writer in Europe as an honour to be taken very seriously. He is said 
to spend almost as much time and care in translating the Master as 
the Master himself in writing. As each carefully-finished act is com- 
plete, it 1s sent over the sea to Mr. Archer, with dread seals of secrecy 
upon it; for the pre-natal silence around a play of Ibsen’s is as dreadful 
as that surrounding the Pythian oracle, while the fate of an empire 
hangs upon its awful speech. Not even the title of the new play ‘s 
allowed to leak out. 

On this occasion Ibsen has chosen a title which certainly excites 
curiosity in a high degree. You will hardly guess its significance till 
you read the play, or are told; a significance all the more important as 
coming from so old a man, and a writer who is perhaps the last from 
whom we would expect the message. The “dead” who “awake” are 
those who at the end of their lives suddenly understand that they have 
missed the one thing in life worth living for. They have, maybe, lived 
lives of high idealism, they have been mighty servants of beauty or 
knowledge; but they have missed—LoVE. In fact, the message of 
“When We Dead Awake” is the old message of “ Love is Enough.” 
A message one hardly expected to hear Ibsen proclaiming, and one the 
more significant from him, as I have said, because he has waited till 
cid age to proclaim it. 

He describes the play as “ An Epilogue,” but I understand from a 
Danish paper that Ibsen does not mean in using the word “ epilogue ” 
that this play is his last work, but that with it he concludes his series 
cf realistic symbolic dramas of social life, such as “ The Doll’s House,’ 
“ Ghosts,” “ The Master Builder,” etc. It is conjectured that his inten- 
tion may be to return to the more strictly poetic drama in which he 
gained his first laurels, such as “ Brand,” “ Peer Gynt,” and “ Emperor 
and Galilean.” While very content with anything he cares to give us, 
it would be interesting to see him make that return. 


‘ 


“When We Dead Awake" 1s in three acts, and the following is a 
list of the dramatis persone : 


PROFESSOR ARNOLD RUBER © - . : : - Sculptor. 
Fre. Maja RUBERK - - His Wife. 
THE INsPECTOR AT THE WATERING PACK, 

Ubvitei - - - [A Rich Landed Proprietor, and Hunter of Big 


Game, particularly Bears]. 
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A TRAVELLING LAby. 

NURSE - - - - [*' Diakonisse” in Norwegian. = .\) Woman 
something between a Sister of Mercy and a 
Hospital Nurse. She wears a religious 
garb, but is not in orders]. 

WAITERS, GUEsts At WATERING PLACE, AND CHILDREN. 

The First Act takes place at a watering-place along the coast of 
Norway; the Second and Third Acts in the neighbourhood of a 
mountain sanatorium. 

In a double sense the play is an epilogue, for the formative action 
has taken place before the play begins, and the drama, so far as it is 
a drama at all—for it is rather a poem in dialogue—is a drama of 
simple conclusions. Let me first sketch the story in a few words and 
fill in the sketch more fully here and there later on. Years before the 
play opens, Professor Arnold Rubek, now a sculptor of world-wide fame, 
nad known a great love which had inspired him to do his most inspired 
work, namely, “ The; Day of Resurrection.” A great love—and yet 
not a love at all; for Rubek had been one of those men whom one 
might call the monks of art, and had loved beauty with so pure a 
fiame, that when Irene had given up all the world to hve with him 
and inspire his great work, loving him humanly as women do, he, really 
loving her too, had crushed down the mortal love in his heart and for- 
bidden himself to lay human hands on the holy beauty which he was 
tc immortalise. Into his great pure work must creep no single taint 
cf common passion. Irene should be his divine model, and that alone. 
Rubek kept his vow too well, for, when the great work was finished. 
Irene, broken-hearted to be thus worshipped as an ideal, when she was 
ionging to be taken into his arms as a woman, goes away. She exhibits 
Rubek’s holy beauty on music-halls, takes many lovers, callously marries, 
riots her life to ashes. Rubek pursues the path of his art, wins great 
fame and wealth, returns to his native Norway, which had not pre- 
viously appreciated him (mark here one of several autobiographic 
touches) and marries a pretty little empty-headed bourgeois, of whom 
he is soon as thoroughly sick as she of him. At this point the play 
takes up the story. At a Norwegian watering-place together they are 
mutually bored. They never had anything really in common, and now 
they make no pretence of it. Although Fru. Maja cares nothing for 
his art, great or little, she reproaches him with doing no great work 
nowadays. He only makes busts of celebrities at high prices. In the 
husband’s answer to her reproach, the sardonic scorn of the artist 
towards humanity is cruelly direct. “ There is something covert,” he 
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says, “something hidden behind these busts, something secret, which 
mmen cannot see.” 


MajJA: How ? 

RUBEK (Decisively) : Only I can see it, and [ enjoy it immensely. Outside is the striking 
likeness, as they call it, at which people gape in wonderment. (Lowering sis voice.) But, lurking 
far within, I see the good honest faces of horses, the foolish snouts of asses, the skulls of dogs, 
low-browed and crestfallen, the loose muzzles of oxen, the fat heads of swine. 


Maja: O, I see, all the dear farmyard creatures. 

RUBEK : Just so, dear Maja, all the dear farmyard creatures. All those beasts which men 
have distorted into their own image, but which have taken their revenge and distorted man 
in return. 

(Empties his glass and laughs. ) 

O yes | all these things are hidden in those masterpieces which the rich people come and 
order and pay for, all in good faith, and pay well fer, too—pay their weight in gold, one 
might say ! 


Now enters Ulfhejm, the rich, landed proprietor, and hunter of bears, 
swearing coarsely at his footman, who follows with two hounds in leash. 
Ulfheym is a huge bully of a man, coarsely good-looking. He knows 
the Rubeks slightly, and a languid conversation springs up. Of course, 
Rubek and he have no interest for each other. With Maja, however, 
it is different. His brutality fascinates her, and she gleefully goes off in 
nis company to see the hounds fed. 

Rubek is left alone, and presently a strange pair come by, a woman 
ali in white, followed by a nurse all in black, with a cross on her breast. 
They pass in silence and disappear into a pavilion at some short dis- 
tance. Rubek had seen, or thought he had seen, the same vision the 
night before, and it had aroused old memories. Presently the white 
lady comes out of the pavilion, and sits near. Yes! itisIrene! “ The 
Wandering Lady ” is all that Ibsen calls her in the list of persons—and 
this name is, no doubt, meant to add to the impression given by 
occasional phrases of her talk, an impression little insisted upon, that 
she is mad as well as “ dead.” 

The two recognise each other, and immediately fall to talking of 
the past, of the interval between. They speak of his fame, of their 
“child,” as they had always called his great work, and she tells of her 
life between, with crazy touches of fantastic phrase. The lute-strings 
of her heart have been broken, all her children are dead—she has killed 
them—she has killed everyone who came into her life, and now she 1s 
dead herself. 

“TI am dead,” she says, “but I am not quite ice all througn, | will 
not make ,;you shiver too much.” The act closes with this passage, 
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iw Which she explains her meaning, and makes her woman's charge 
against the artist in Rubek : 


IkENE: ©. 2) Thad given vou something no one should part with. 

KUBEK: Yes! vou gave me three or four vears of your vouth. 

[kKENE: More --more than that [ gave vou, spendthnft that I was ! 

RvBEK : Yes! a spendthrift vou were - you gave me vour beauty in all its nakedness. 

IRENE: To --look at! 

KRUBEK : .And to transfiyure. 

IRENE: Ves -and thereby to transfiyure vourself. And the child. 

ReBpek : And yourself also, Irene. 

IRENE > But you have forgotten the most precious gift of all. 

KUBEK : The mest precious: Which was that ? 

IRENE: T yvave vou my young soul, my living: soul. 
body—my body without a soul. 


Then I stood there with my empty 


(She stares at him.) 

It was then I died. 

The act closes with the dark nurse coming in and beckoning her 
away—and Rubek’s sighed “ Irene!” 

In their talk Irene had asked Rubek to take her now at last to the 
mountains. The bear-hunter, too, has invited Fru. Maja to the moun- 
tains—to see a bear-hunt. So all meet again in a mountain sanatorium, 
and the action resolves itself into situations and a adénotiment so simple 
as to be almost naked symbolism Some of the dialogue is very 
beautiful, with a beauty to which, my translator tells me, her necessarily 
hasty translations do but little justice; which 1s true, of course, of 
every great poct, but particularly of poets like Ibsen, who so carefully 
chisel down their expression to the last possible word. Here is a frag- 
ment of talk between Rubek and his wife: 

RUREK (speaking of his soul): In here [ have a tiny casket which no thief can. steal. 
In that he all the dreams of my art. When she left me the lock snapped to. She alone had the 


key -- she took it with her. You, litue Maja, vou had no key, you. Therefore, all is lving un- 
used in here. The years are going by —and it is impossible for me to reach the treasure. 
Maya: Well, get her to unlock it. 

RUBEK : Maye! 

Maga: Why not. now she is here, and [ suppose itis for that casket she has come. 


RUREK : One? she knows nothing of all this. 


Now this between Rubek and Irene: 


IRENE: © 2. You, the artist. who carelessly and without a thought took my body, 
warm with its young life, took my young womanly life and tore the soul out of it—just to 
create a masterpiece | 

RUbek : And you can sav that! 
holy devotion—that work in which we met every moming as at prayer. 

PRENE: Thad never loved vour art before [met vou, and T have never loved it since. 


Vou that lived in my work with such passionate, such 


RUBEK : But the artist, Prene ? 
Ikient: The orist T hate. 
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RUBBK: The artist in me also ? 
IRENE: Most of all in you 


IRENE: . . . But I wasa woman alsu at that time, and I had a woman’s life to live, a 
fate, too, to fulfil. All that I left to itself, threw it away to be your slave. It was suicide, a 
crime unto death I had committed against myself. (Half whispering.: And for that crime I 
have to pay dearly. 


IRENE: I should have borne children into the world. Many children. Real children. 
Not the kind one hides away in art galleries. The other should never have been my fate. I 
should never have served you—Poet ! 

I have only space now but to indicate the d‘nomment and quote the 
speech in which the play closes as with a strain of spirit music. The 
bear-hunter is taking Maja, now frankly decided to throw her life in 
with him, up the hills to see the sunrise. Irene and Rubek decide that 
they, too, will go and see their sunrise. Midway up the mountain-side 
they meet the bear-hunter and Maja returning. A storm is rising, and 
already it is sweeping mists before it down the valleys. Ulfhejm is 
taking Maja for safety down again into the valley, but he can help 
no more than one at a time. Irene and Rubek must stay where they 
are and he will send help. This concluding passage tells how they 
never waited for such help as Ulfheym could send them: 

IRENE: We see the irreparable first when — — 

RUBEK : When? 

IRENE: When we dead awake. 


RuBEK: But what do we really see then ? 


IRENE: We see that we have never lived. . 


RusBgk Then let us two dead live life to the last drop, just for once before we again go 
down into our tombs. 

IRENE: Arnold. 

Rusek: But not here in this half-darkness. Not here where the ugly winding-sheet of 
the mist flutters about us in the wind. 

IRENE: No. Up in thelight, up in all the radiant splendour—high up on the peak of oblivion. 

RuBEK: There we will hold our marriage-feast, Irene—my beloved. 

IRENE (proudly) : The sun may look at us. 

RuBeEK: And all the powers of light may look at us, and all the powers of darkness, tou. 
Will you, then, follow me? You, angel of grace ! 

IRENE (transfigured): I follow willingly, and with you—my lord and master. 

RUBEK (dragging her with him): Through the mists we must go, Irene, and then—-— 

IRENE: Yes! throughthe mists. And then—up to the shining peak glittering in the sunrise. 


Then a great avalanche comes and sweeps them down into gulfs 
of snow. The dark nurse appears, makes the sign of the cross, and 
mutters “ Pax vobiscum ”—while from far down in the valley comes the 
voice of Maja singing “ Free—free—free! ”—safe on solid, brutal earth 
with her bear-hunter, while the others have gone back to their dreams. 
Pax vobiscuin | 
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There is, of course, much that might be said, and that one desires 
to say, about “ WHEN WE DEAD AWAKE,” alike about its message and 
method; far too much for my space here. Indeed, I must not even 
oegin to say anything, and content myself with noting how remarkably. 
both in message and method, this great old man has grown with his 
t:me. In both he shows himself one with the youngest spiritual hope 
and the youngest artistic aim; both, indeed, widely diffused over the 
world at present, but perhaps most conspicuously associated with the 
name of Maeterlinck. Particularly, perhaps, is one struck with the 
extreme simplification of his dramatic method. Only the absolutely 
necessary characters are here, only the absolutely essential situations 
and words—spiritually essential, I mean; for, of course, without that 
qualification, the remark is true of all ibsen’s best work. Such dramas. 
however, as “ The Doll's House,” “The Master Builder,” and “ The 
Wild Duck, whatever their spiritual intention, and however symbolical 
here and there in method, yet observed a strict canon of realism, which 
is almost entirely disregarded in “WHEN WE DEAD AWAKE.” Of 
course, “all this hath been before,” like everything else; and only means 
that the old poetic drama, awhile displaced by realistic drama, is coming 
to its own again, as, on the whole, the more adequate symbol of human 
life. But, at the same time, it is interesting to see an old man so sensitive 
to THE TIME SPIRIT, as this new play of Ibsen proves him to be. 

I had hoped to speak more at length of another “real” book which 
has recently held me as few recent books have power to do, Mr. Bart 
Kennedy’s A Man Adrift (Greening and Co.) Of course, there are many 
kinds of real books. A book may be made out of moonbeams—hke, 
say, Mr. Yeats’s “ The Wind Among the Reeds "—and yet be a real book ; 
so long as the moonbeams are real. It is not because Mr. Kennedy’s 
book is so evidently autobiography that I call it real. Some of the 
shadowiest books in the world have been mere autobiography. 1 call 
it real because it has first been really lived, and then been really written. 
Mr. Kennedy's book has held me, not only by its reality, but by its 
courage, its pity, its humour, its all-embracing humanity, its quiet fierce- 
ness, its deep sadness. It is one of the saddest books a man can read, 
but the sadness is none of Mr. Kennedy's conscious putting there. 
Indeed not! Surely never a man took the buffets of circumstance with 
a gayer carriage. The sadness is the “low, sad music of humanity.” 
Yet in another sense the book is anything but a sad one. If any book 
ever illustrated Mr. Henley’s 


‘*Tam the master of my fate, 
Tam the captain of my soul,” 
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it is this one. It shows most encouragingly what can be got out of 
life by the poorest and most friendless vagabond—provided, but the 
proviso is very important, he is the possessor of tough health, can use 
his fists, and has some brains and a brave heart. Without his fists, Mr. 
Kennedy would have had a different tale to tell. But, after all, a man 
must have something to play the game on! I must not forget that 
Mr. Kennedy had a shilling, too, that day he walked the Liverpool 
docks, vainly seeking a ship to take him into the wonderland of the 
wide world, of which, afterwards, in every imaginable capacity—sailor, 
oyster-dredger, tramp, shoveller, miner, gold-washer, navvy, operatic 
“artiste,” super, baggage-man—he was to have his fill of experience. | 
wish I could dip here and there in his lucky-bag of 
experience (yes! I am sure he would say /ucky-bag) and fish out a few 
varied quotations for the benefit of the reader. As, however, I have 
room for but one, it shall be the opening description which so finely 
strikes the note of the book, and sets the man and the situation before 
us in words whose simple force and magic unmistakably reveal a writer 
of native power and skill. 


**T was in Liverpool, with just a shilling in my pocket, wondering vaguely as to what I 
would do, It was in the beginning of January, and the day, though cold, was pleasant and 
bright. The clouds sailed along so beautifully, and looking up into them made me think of 
the strange lands I would like to visit. I was young and eager to see things. Here I was in 
Liverpool—the key to the whole world. Surely I would find a ship to take me somewhere— 
anywhere. There were thousands of them lying in the docks. I had walked miles and miles 
that day, looking at them, and occasionally asking to be taken in one of them. But the mates 
shook their heads when I told them that I had never been to sea before. They wanted men 
who knew the work, they said. I was only a raw greenhorn, who would be in the way ! 

** But still I felt that I would go somehow. Some chance or another would turn up. I had 
never seen ships before the morning of that day. But I had thought and dreamed of them 
ever since I was a lad. And now they seemed so beauuful to me, just like the pictures I had of 
them in my mind. They looked sy calm and strange; their tall, straight masts and their furled 
sails and rigging looked so fit and beautiful. They had a curious air of travel and great 
distances. You felt that they had come from places a long way off, and that they were going 
to places a long way off. About them was something magical, fine and strange. 

** I was without friends and alone, but before me was the big, mysterious world. What it 
held for me I could not tell, and I hardly cared. My great desire was to see and feel and 
experience—to meet new and strange phases. To live is a fine and brave thing, even if you 
have neither a penny in your pocket nor a home nor friends. It is only the weakling and the 
coward who is afraid of life.” 


And I am sure Mr. Kennedy would say the same at the end of his 
book—and he ends it with “no place to sleep! "—as at its beginning. 
A Man Adrift is a brave book, and I only wish it could reach more of 
those who need it. Alas! they are not all book-buyers, or—reviewers. 
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CLEMENT SHORTER 
BARRY PAIN, 
WALTER EMANUEL, 
B. W. FINDON, 


DION CALTHROP, 
AND 
ARTHUR LAWRENCE. 


ON CRITICISM. 


I cannot pretend to be enthusiastic over the state 


seme Shorter of criticism at the present moment. It is very rarely 
thinks that : 

it actapieaeds that any important book which involves great side 
ta cacaees. issues 1s treated with real knowledge by more than one 


or two papers. I have in my mind at this moment 
a biographical work of very considerable pretensions, in which there 
are some twenty or thirty mis-quotations, at least, from the author who 
is the subject of the biography, yet no single paper has called atten- 
tion to these mis-quotations. Now and again you may see a thoroughly 
good review of a book in “ The Spectator” and “ Athenaeum,” or in 
“ Literature,” but in the region where one deals with hard facts John- 
sons complaint of how little learning there is in the world is more 
legitimate to-day than ever it was. In that wider field of criticism, 
which is not so much dependent on knowledge as it is on intuitions 
and on a distinct perception of what is good in literature, we are, I 
judge, equally badly off. A new poet arises: in nine out of ten cases 
that poet is ignored. A few conventional reviews are followed by a 
sale of some fifty copies of his work. In the tenth case, one or two 
people read the book and like it. They praise in print, and their 
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praise is followed by the boundless adulation of a hundred journalists, 
until the writer is placed on a pedestal which the lapse of time will 
find it difficult to justify. It is Carlyle’s analogy again of the British 
public and a flock of sheep. Carlyle suggests that in the same way 
that one sheep jumping over a stick will be followed in succession by 
all the flock, who will jump at the same spot,,even when the stick 1s 
taken away, so the new poem or the new novel will receive this sheep- 
like manifestation, if only one or two writers are sufficiently noisy at 
the moment of its publication. No, I cannot for a moment accept 
the literary criticism of the day as of the slightest importance. Were 
I a publisher, I should set no value on it. I would rather emulate the 
firms who are reported to pay young men of dashing appearance to 
praise certain mineral waters or brands of wine at fashionable dinner- 
tables, and I am quite sure that a brigade of half-a-dozen such young 
men discussing the latest novel would be more effective than all the 
reviews that can be got together. Of course, certain reviews in certain 
papers, where the reviewers have a great deal of individuality, doubt- 
less affect the sale of books, but the bulk of the reviews that are 
published are read by few other than the author and the publisher. 

By this I do not mean to say that there are not good critics alive. 
There are four or five students of Dante who would come to any 
volume on the great Florentine poet with a magnificent equipment of 
knowledge. There are twenty or thirty historical students who would 
treat any period of history with an absolutely certain touch. There 
are literary critics, as, for example, Mr. Henley, who have excellent 
perception in all matters of literature. But, speaking generally, these 
thoroughly qualified persons are not writing in the newspapers, and | 
imagine that the columns of reviews that appear in the newspapers 
are what most people mean by criticism. These dull reviews I believe 
to be merely a medium for securing publishers’ advertisements. In 
saying that I do not think they are of any value otherwise, | am merely 
expressing an opinion which is necessarily very fallible. The publisher 
is usually a business man, and should know his business best. 

* é * 

I will be brief and disjointed. If an author really 
does not care a straw about the critics, he should not 
(as one lady has done) write several columns about 
them to prove it; it does not carry conviction. Every 
creative and poetic author is inevitably sensitive, and 
therefore an unfavourable criticism must affect him, unless he is 


Barry Pain 
says :— 
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encased with an armour of vanity; but when you are hurt and cannot 
hit back, it is more dignified not to go squealing about in public. If 
the criticism is actually libellous, there is a strong answer possible ; but 
a letter to the papers to complain is not strong, and criticisms are 
rarely libellous. There is some intentionally unfair criticism, and this 
should be punishable by law, just as thieving or any other form of 
dishonesty. ~ But until it is punishable by law, the author can, and 
should, do nothing. Not every unfavourable criticism is intentionally 
dishonest ; some authors seem to forget that. It often happens that 
a review which seemed unfair at the time of its appearance will look 
quite different later on; for authors are more rapid in their loss of 
affection for their books than a cat is in her loss of affection for her 
kittens. I have known an author to buy a second-hand copy of his 
earliest book, in order to throw it into the Thames; but if you had 
touched the same author's latest-born, he would, like the cat, have spat 
and sworn. Criticism is like Russia; it is gorged territorially and 
starved economically; that is, it has too much work to do, and 1s 
not nearly well enough paid. When the review of your book proves 
haste in the reviewer, remember that in all probability he could not 
afford to go any slower; he cannot be expected to starve his children 
in order to give your plot correctly. Again, like Russia, criticism is 
powerful and works in the dark ; and is powerful because it does work 
in the dark. A sentence of absolutely illuminating nght criticism gives 
me as much pleasure as an apt mis-quotation, more especially if it has 
a sting in it and I am not the person stung.’ These are merely my 
opinions, of course. 


We, all of us, suffer from the critical illness, of 
course—from the little child who, after staring at his 
father, asks, “Ma, why did you marry Pa?” down to 
the old man who assures you that the present ts not 
the past. But it is Professional Criticism, I take it, that we are to 
discuss. 

Well, there are Literary Critics. 

I know there are, for I recently came across an item, in the cata- 
logue of a second-hand bookseller, headed, “The following books 
(formerly the property of a well-known reviewer) are all as good as 
new, the edges, in every case, being uncut.” 


Walter Emanuel 
discovers that 
critics are mortal. 
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Still, I would not like to say that the Critics never cut the books 
that are sent them for review. After all, even Critics are mortal, and 
not all authors are immortal. 

I think the great bane of modern times is the signed criticism. 
‘The tendency of it is to encourage the Critic to show what a smart 
fellow he is, and to hang the book. To prove how well-read he is, 
he is for ever crying, “I smell plagiarism ”—so that, if Shakespeare 
were a contemporary of ours, no one would read his plays, for the 
critics would point out how the plots were not his own. 

Also, for sentimental reasons, I prefer the anonymous criticism. 
When “ The Times” praises Miss Efhe Simpson’s “ Love Glint,” I like 
Miss Efhe Simpson to believe that the Editor summons a mass meet- 
ing, in the Great Hall, of the proprietors, and the sub-editors, and 
the leader-writers, and the reporters, and the printers, and the proof- 
readers, and the printer's devils, and the rest, and reads out “ Love 
Glint” to them, and, when he has finished, asks, “ Do you like it, 
‘Times, ?” at which a great shout goes up, “ We does !” 

And then there are Art Critics. 

Art Criticism has, perhaps, done more than anything else to solve 
that knotty problem, What to do with our Sons. “I don’t know what 
to put Bob into. He has no taste for anything.” “Then make him 
‘an Art Critic.” 

An amusing importation of late years into England has been the 
American Art Critic, with the motto, “We can’t all be witty, so 
let’s be rude.” However, perhaps Sensationalism is better than 
Torpor. 

And, after all, we ought not to laugh at the art critics, for there 
is no doubt that art criticism, or something, is gradually leading to a 
wonderful improvement in British taste. Why, I read only the other 
day, in my “ Daily Mail,” the following paragraph—I think it was 
headed ART : —“ It has been suggested that an interesting remembrance 
of the war would be a piece of Khaki cloth stuck on a card, with a 
few appropriate words round it.” 

And if America has made us a present of an Art Critic, we have 
retaliated by sending America a Dramatic Critic. Which brings me 
to Dramatic Criticism, and, as to that, I will only say this: that it 
has more pitfalls for the unwary than any other branch of Criticism. 
1 have already hinted at the case of the gentleman, who, after declaring 
all actresses had bad morals, was made to look a pretty fool when it 
was proved that some were very moral indeed. 
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Yet, though Criticism may have its drawbacks, it has not less 
surely its compensations. Only one who has been a professional critic 
can realise the exquisite joy of being offensive—the keen delight of 
having a hit at people who take themselves too seriously. For example, 
this Magazine recently published a caricature—and a caricature is, of 
course, a criticism—of Mr. Hall Caine. Well, I love to picture Mr. 
Caine coming home one evening to his family, and being moody all 
through dinner. “ What is the matter, Hall?” asks a dear one. “Oh, 
nothing in particular, my dear. Not feeling very bright, that’s all.” 
He had seen that caricature. 

But for the victims of the Critic there is always. this consolation. 
Let them remember the Critic on the Hearthrug. A man may move 
thousands of readers bi a stroke of the pen, and yet be powerless to 
alter his wife’s bonnet. There may be the Woman at Home. 


Being a critic by profession, I feel perfectly capable 
of writing a few lines on the art of criticism with genial 
impartiality and friendly toleration. From an_ out- 
sider, an author for example, some exception might be 
taken to the following remarks, or the sneeringly disposed might put 
them down as the harmless pleasantries of a disordered imagination. 
Being, however, a critic who invariably censures judiciously, praises 
discreetly, and judges correctly, I feei I am the one person best quali- 
fied to dwell satisfactorily, although perforce briefly, on the critic’s utter 
uselessness as a factor in the world of art and of his inconsequential 
position in the scheme of the Universe. Now, what is a critic? To 
start with a precise and incontrovertible definition is ever an advan- 
tage in argument. A critic is a person or individual who climbs to a 
circumscribed notoriety on the backs of his more gifted fellow-men, 
and, seated on a mountain of pedantic prejudice, wallows in a lake of 
petty antipathies and fires his aerial shafts from behind the boulders 
of ephemeral literature. © Having now placed his position in a logical 
and luminous way before the reader, let us consider his deeds of 


B. W. Findon. 


iniquity. 

An author does his best to produce a work that shall dehght man- 
kind. He is fully aware that heaven has endowed lnm with the divine 
light to irradiate a world which, without him, would be steeped in 
Cimmerian gloom. — Accordingly he creates a poem, a picture, a play, 
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a symphony—or he writes a patriotic song. But whatever tt may be, 
he is assured that it is the one thing for which humanity has been wait- 
ing for ages past. He launches his masterpiece through the medium 
of publisher, theatre, or concert-room. Then he smilingly awaits the 
echo of the world’s applause to invade the serene sanctity of his study. 
But, alas, a thick cotton-wool wall of stupidity raises itself around his 
dwelling-place, obscures the golden rays of appreciation, and shuts out 
the anticipated melody of praise. That wall is critical opinion. The 
critic has come forward with his trident, spitted his unhappy victim, 
and held him up to the ridicule of a nation on which the sun never 
sets. A critic loves to picture a creative genius as a wriggling rabbit 
in the torturing hands of the relentless vivisectionist. Watch our 
self-constituted dramatic censors seated on the heights of Parnassus 
at the first-night production of a play that has displeased them. They 
call for the author, and, with a guileless disregard for the lessons of 
ages, he appears. Then he is hissed and hooted as though he were 
an inhuman wife-beater. Pardon me, that is a slight exaggeration— 
a charge to which I do not wish to lay myself open—we respect the 
rights of property, and the wife-beater is a fine example of the con- 
servative traditions of the country, and no street crowd-would dream 
of making a demonstration against him. But this is a digression. A 
genius despises physical pain; but criticism kills his soul. It puts out 
his light, and he walks in darkness, with dejected mien and head 
bowed down. If no critic existed, the work would have gone forth 
and its author would have lived with hope in his heart and the light 
of expectancy in his eye to his dying day. 

Of course, I carefully and conspicuously except myself from these 
strictures on critical work. Since Mr. A. W. Pinero, who is an infallible 
playwright, issued his dictum that the critic’s duty was to “ praise, praise, 
praise,” just as Mr. Kipling has told us it is the duty of the British 
citizen to “ pay, pay, pay,” I have made some slight effort to follow his 
advice. I have ignored what I thought were artistic blunders, and 
have laid adulation on with a trowel. What has been the 
disappointing result? What has driven the iron deep into 
my sensitive nature? This. I am continually receiving letters 
from actor-managers and actors, from composers and dramatists, in 
which they deliberately inform me I have overestimated their 
ability, and the latter will even go so far as to point out flaws in con- 
struction and treatment, and draw attention to the more or less unknown 
works from which they have derived their orginal ideas. So, from 
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whatever point of view you regard criticism, it is unacceptable, and the 
critic 1s as superfluous in the world of art as the English military 
strategist is in time of war. But both will continue to exist, and, like 
“comfortable moles,” we shall go on with our barren soplhistries in the 
dear old hereditary way until the end of Time. 


* * * 


Criticise—we all do it—but about Pictures and 
Books. All the world, ignorant or wise. comes down 
with a heavy hand and condemns or over-praises things 
of which we know nothing. Take the Academy—that 
much abused, but very admirable, Institution. Every 
person that enters the building gives out in a loud voice their abso- 
lutely worthless opinion about the Show. “Isn't that,” say the ladies, 
“ just too sweet for anything!” As a rule it is—just too sweet. There 
1 go, I begin the criticism myself. Bother the people and the pictures. 
And, again, one hears people say, “ Whoever saw a green like that?” 
It they could only see a green like that once in their lives, they would 
have learnt something worth learning. Because artists didn’t see with 
their eyes, but chose to follow out their own individual ideas about 
colour, the man in the room is displeased. He walks away in a 
wrapped-up mood, feeling so superior, and at dinner that night gives 
forth his views on the R.A. for all the world as if the thing had been 
got together especially to please him, and as if the artist had made 
some blunder in not seeing with the ignorant eyes of the self-constituted 
critic. A barrister will damn a picture at a picture-show remorselessly ; 
but, did an artist remark on the manner in which the barrister had 
conducted a certain case, the fat would all be in the fire. The man 
of law would prove to the artist that such a case demanded such a 
treatment—that the artist could have no knowledge of the technique 
of the law; and the next day, if he saw a picture that offended him, 
without the slightest desire to understand the point of view from which 
it was painted, would condemn it as Bad Art, and feel justified. 

Notice a gathering of young artists; they sweep the floor with big 
names, generalise, make astounding assertions about colour, line har- 
mony, everything. “ Whistler,” says one, “paints hke a man with a 
fog in his head and mud on his brush.” “ What is this?” cries a 
champion of Whistler, equally blatant. “Whistler, that superb master, 
that man whose wonderful command of tone and colour has hushed 
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the criticism of all the Art world into a murmur of applause!” “He 
gets the blue from Jap prints.” ‘“ What if he does?” and so on. Men 
—old masters, whose names and fame have held good for centuries— 
are pulverised by these budding artists, and immature criticism freely 
lavished on things that they don’t know enough to appreciate. Then 
the talk, as a rule, floats into talk of Nature, and then each man’s indi- 
vidual idea of nature, and each one upholds his point, to the exclusion 
of all others. Ah, their youth is a fine thing, and does the criticism 
ever reach the ears of the great man whom they adore or detest, he 
most likely pats their heads in his mind and smiles to think how he used 
to do the same. 

Very few Art critics care to take the thing calmly, trying to see 
the painting in question from the Artist's own standpoint; they only 
see things from their own. Anyway, I must not talk. 
I do it myself—sit up half the mght defending drawing with a literary 
quality—Art for the sake of. what it says, more than for the sake of 
producing a beautiful nothing. 


It is a goodly thing to come into a discussion like 
Arthur Lawrence this with a grievance, so that one’s voice may be 


speaks ot ; lifted up with something approaching’ enthusiasm. 
= Unfortunately for me, I have not been despitefully 


kn 
— ene used nor despitefully used anyone else—upon paper. 


Perhaps someone will come into the club whose young blood is roused, 
but mine won't rise a bit. I am quite prepared to do a little review- 
ing occasionally at fair trades’ union rates, but that need not prevent 
me from saying that I do not think the major part of criticism so- 
called has any value or importance whatever. Favourable or unfavour- 
able opinion is not criticism, and this enables us to rule out of con- 
sideration the great bulk of “criticism” so-called. |. Abundance of such 
matter has come in with the modern appreciation of what is meant 
by advertisement, and there can be—or should be—but few artists and 
authors with goods to dispose of to the public who do not find them- 
selves grateful for all such favours received. The critics who are 
entitled to our attention as such, may be roughly divided into two 
classes: those who know little or nothing about the subject which they 
are attempting to criticise, but who are—perhaps it happens in part 
as a natural result—entertaining, and secondly, those who possess 
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expert knowledge — and are not entertaining. The first-named 
are usually intelligent literary gentlemen who have the advantage of a 
fresh subject ever to hand in regard to which they can go through a 
sort of tight-rope performance for our edification. On the other hand, 
the expert is unpopular, for matters of technique in music, painting, 
and so forth can only be understood and appreciated by the student 
of the art—and the particular form of art—under discussion. The 
expert who writes for the expert must necessarily appeal to a very 
small public indeed. _I suppose the best critic is he who combines the 
two qualifications—who writes entertainingly and is at the same time 
an expert. He is so rare a bird that one has to search time and 
space to discover the Berlioz in music and the Ruskin in art. 
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